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j.AWS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Object 4171(1 Orga7iizatiq7i, 

• 

I. The object of the Associatiou is to aid the development of 

Social Science. , , 

II. The Association com^ises Four Departments : the first, for 

eTnrisprndence and Amendracjit of the ; the second, for Educa- 

tion ; the third, for Health ; and the fourth, for Economy and Trade. 

III. The Association f;onsj|S^s of Ordinary Members, Corporate 
Members, Foreign Corresponding Members, and Associates. 

Mc7nhcrsh ip. 

IV. Any person who pays an Annual Subscription of One Guinea, 
or a Life Subscription of Ten Guineas, to the F*ind.s of the Associa- 
tion, is an Ordinary Member. 

V. Any Ftiblic Body paying to the Fufids of the Association an 
Annual Subscription of Two Guineas is a Corporate Member. 

VI. Foreign Corresponding Members are elected by the Council, 

the number of such Members being limiy^d b}^ Bye-law. Foreign 

Corresponding^ Members are ^xeinjft fnoin payment. 

• • 

VII. Any person who pays Ten Shillings to llie Finals of the 

AssociStion is an Assotiate for the Meeting for whieli sii^h 

payment is made. 

Vltt. The Annual S«bscrip^on is^)aYable iu advance €»n the first 
day of* August 4n each year. 

Officers and Govm'tnnent. 

’Z IX, The Association has a President, Vice-Presidents, Presidents 
and Vice-Presideffts/ of Departments, a Cl^irntan of Council, a 
General Secr^ts^y, a Treasurer or Treasurers, a Foreign Secretary , 
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and Secretaries of Departments, who are all annually elected, and 
hold office until the appointments of the followiitg year are made. 

X. The Association is governed by a Council, and by an Eifecu- 
tlve Committee, subject to the directions of the Council. 

XI, The Council consists o^thc following persons 

1. The* President, Vice-Presidents, Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
dents of Departments, General Secretary, Treasurers, Foreign 
Secretary, and Secretaries of Departments. 

2. Every Member who has filfed the office of President, or Presi- 

dent of a Department, or who has filled for three years the office of 
General Secretary, Treasurer, Foreign Secretary, or Secretary of 
Department. ^ 

3. Every Member who, up to the 31^t of July, 1862, had served 
for three years as a Member of G'nuncil. f 

4. Every Member of either Houife* of^ Parliament who is also a 

Member of the Associafion. c 

5. Such Members, not exceeding fifteen in each Department, as 
shall bo annually nominated by the Standing Committee of each 
Department. 

6. Such Representatives of any Branch or Local Association, not 
exceeding two, as may be nominated from time to time by such 
Branch or Local Associatibn. 

7. Such Re]>resent{itive of any Society existing in connection 
with the Association ns may be nominated from time to time by 
such Society. 

S. Such Re]n*escntative of^an^^ lear^ied Society, cK' Chamber of 
Commerce, being a Corporate Member of the Association, us may 
Mmi time to tiiiu*. be nonjinj^ted^by such Corporate Member. 

^ 9. Such‘ IMcrnbei s as may be nominated by the Association, on 

tlie recoipmendation of the •Couiioil, for •special services the 
Association* 

XTI. Ihc Executive Cominktee consists of the Cl^^rujan. of 
Council, the General SecretM-y, the Treasurers, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, one Secretary from each Depaitmfent nominated the 
Council, ‘and Twt^lve Members elected annualij^^hfr the Council.' 

XIII. The Council ineets at the time of the'Xfe'naal Meetini? of 
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the Association, at three other times during the year, and also when 
specially summone^by the Executive Committee. 

J^inual OMd other Meetings. 

J4.IV. An Annual Meeting for tli^ reception of the Address of 
the President, and of the Reports of the Council and Stamling Com- 
mittees, and for the reading and discussion of papers, is held in such 
place, and at such time, as rpay be appointed by* the Council. 

XV. A Rusiiiess Meeting of the*Members is held in each year at 
the office of the Association, at such time as may be appointed by 
tl^e Council, to receive a Report from the CJouncil on the financial 
and pther Tmsincss of the Association, to^ elect the Officers and 
Standing Committees for #Jie ensuing year, and to enact such 
Laws as may from time to time be^*equired. 

XVI. The Council has fl»3 j)Owcr o4' summoning a General 
Meeting of Members, on fo^irteen days’ notice, for such purpose 
and at such time and place as it thinks fft. 

XVII. The General yocr^ry, on* receiving a requisition signed 
by twenty Members, summons, at such time, being within thirty 
days, and at such place as he thinks fit, a General Meeting of the 
Members, for the purposes stated in such requisition. 

XVIII. Special Meetings are held in*. London, under tho regu- 
lation of tlie Executive Committee, for reading papers, and for 
discussion, on specific qu^^stions. 

• Rights afi(lJRriviJ^:>g%s of Members. 

XIJC, Every Ordinary Member has the right of attending tuid 
voting fit the Annual Meeting, thh Buft>iifess Meeting of Members,^ 
and ^1 other General Meetings %f the Association, of being eligiWe 
to anj of its office#, and of receiving gratuitously its transactions. 

XX.^Aiiy Ordtnary Member, Ivhosoyiaipe has been submitted for 
that pufj^se to and approved by tliT; Executive Committee, and who 
pa^ an additional annual subscrip tion^ of One Guinea, or an addi- 
»lional life 4ubscripti6n 6f Ten Guineas, has the privileges of 
attending and at the Special Meetings #nentioneS in -Law 

XVTIL, of t;;^c#rfing all publications issued in*connection with such 
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Meetings, and of the using of the Library at the Office of^^-he Asso* 
ciation. ^ 

XXI. Every Corporate Member receives gratuitously d copy of 
the Transactions, and may nominate two representatives to attend 
the meetings of the Association. 

XXII. Every Foreign Corresponding Member has all the rights 
of an Ordinary Member, except that of legibility to the Council. 

XXIJl. Every Associate has the right of attending and voting at 
the Annual Meeting, held by Law XIY. '* 

Standimj and other Committees. 

XXIV. A Standing ♦iJom mi ttee for each Department ^is annually 
elected at tlie Busine.s.s Meeting of Members. A Standing Com- 
mittee has the i^ower of appointing Siih-(*bmmittees. 

XXV. Sjiccial Committees ar€ appointevl by the Association or 

by the Council, to cons'ider and rftp*orl| on specific subjects of 
reference. « 

XXVI. The Chairnuin ,oV Council ex ojficio, a Member of 
every standing Committee, and thc^ General Secretary and the 
Foreign Secretary are, ex ojflclo, Members of every Committee and 
Sub-coiiunittee. Tlitv Secretary of each Department is, ex officio, a 
Member of every Committee and Sub-committee of such Department. 

Constitution and Conduct oj Meetings, 

XX VII. For General Meetings of the Association twenty Mem- 
bers, for Meetings of the pouncil seven Members, for those of tlie 
Executive Committee five MembA’s, ai^l^Vor those of* other Com- 
mittees and Sub- committees three Members, form a quorum. 

KXVm. At all the af^rc.^iid jMeetings the Chairman haa a^ vote ; 
if the votes \>q equal he has also a casting vote. 

XXIX. ]^o original motion, €.f whi(#h previous notice has no^cen 
given, is put <from the Chair at any|Mecting of the Association held 
under Laws XIV., XV., of X^VT.,, 

funanccs. 

XXX. JThe funds of the Association are li^^jt ^in its name a 
Bank. All sums recalled on Account of the isssociation are paid 
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into tlic j^unk ; and all cheques on tho Bank are drawn by order of 
the Council or of the Executive Committee, signed by tho Treasurer, 
an<J couiftersigued t)y the General Secretary. 

XXXL At the Business Meeting of Members two Auditors, not 
being Members of *1116 Executive Committee, are appointed on 
motion, by show of hands, tc» audit the accounts of the ensuing year. 

XXXTI. The accounts jof the Association are made uj? to the cud 
of June in eacli year ; and, after being duly audited, are appended 
to the Annual Report of tljc Council. 


Vacancies in Ojfices, 

• ft 

XXXI M. The Council liills up any vacancy occurring during the 
year* in any of the otnees njimed in L«,w IX.* 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he Thirteenth Annual Congress was opened at Bristol 
on Wednesday, J^ptember 29tb, 1869, with a service 
in the cathedral, and a sermon preached by the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. On the evening of the 
•same day the usual qpening address was delivered in the 
Vl<?toria Rooms, Clifton, by the Right Hon. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Bart., M.P,, President of the Association. 

The addresses of th^ Presidents of Departments were 
delivered as usual orf Thursday ancf the following mornings 
in the Victoria Rooms,* after wlycli the sectional business 
was proceeded wlth^iii^^ie different places assigned to the 
several Departments. 

A soiree was held at Colston Hall on Thursday even- 
ing, and a second in the Victoria Rooms on Monday 
evening. At the latter. Miss Carpenter gave a most inter- 
esting address on Female Education in India. The Council, 
in recognition of Miss Carpenter’s great services in connection 
with reformatory work, and with female education, both here 
and in Ii»dia, unaniiito^isly 4e(ited her an honorary member 
of the Association. 

5n.the evening of Friday, a IVoji-king Men’s meeting was 
held in Colston Hall, at jvhich probably not le^s than 3^00 
waking men^werff present. The Mayor of Brictol presided, 
and the cf^wiled meeting Iwas addressed by the President 
and pother members of the Association. 

^ A Conference of Ladies was held at the same time as, 
and in qpnnection with, the meeting of the Congress. Many 
ladies attended 'and under the presidency, fifst of Miss 
Carpentej;,i4itfi(f subsequently of La'dy* Bowring, subjects of 
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great interest, and specially connected with womenV work, 
were brought forward. f ^ 

The business in the Departments was summed up <in 
the following Report from the Council, ^ which was pre- 
sented to the concluding meeting in the Victoria Rooms on 
Tuesday, October 5 : — 

“ The Council have to congratulate the members on the success 
of the Thirteenth Annual Congress of, the Association. The 
delivery of the addresses iias been well attended, and the Depart- 
ments and Sections have attracted a great, and in some instances 
an unusual, amount of interest. 

‘‘ The Working Men's meeting was remarkably successful,, 
3500 persons having attended, of whom, probably, 30OO were 
working men. ' ^ 

“ The Congress afforded another opportunity to the members of 
the Association to hear an account from Miss Carpenter of her 
work in connection with female educati(Mi in India. At the Vic- 
toria Rooms that lady delivered a farewell' address on the subject 
to a crowded audience, previous to Itor departure for the third 
time to India. 

“ The thanks of the Association rre Vrmiuenlly due to the 
President of the Association, and to the Presidents, Viee-Presidents, 
and Secretaries of Departments, for the able and efficient manner 
in which they have performed their duties ; to the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol for preaching the sermon at the .opening 
service ; to the Right Worshipful the Mayor and Corporation of 
Bristol for the use of the Guildhall for committee meetings ; to 
the Committees of the Fine Arts Academy, Bristol Library, Philo- 
sophical Institution, Blind Asylum, and the Trustees of the Victoria 
Chapel, for the accommodation afforded the Association by the use 
of their rooms ; to the. head* of the various institutions and estab- 
lishments who have so kindly tkro^n their premises to the 

visitors attending the Congress ; to the Post Office authorities and 
to the Volunteer Club, respectively, for the convenience affoirfed 
to mSmbers by them ; to tl*c jftiudbitants, who Tiave so liospi^ably 
enfertained tire visitors, and especialj^ to the Local Officers and 
Loca^ Committees, who have so energetically e»erted themselves to 
bring the business of (lie Congress to a successful issi»e. 

^ . * 

JUinSriiUcDENCEt DEPARTMENT. 

International and Munieipdi Law Section. — The first questio^^ 
in this Section — What ought to be the Legal and Constitutional 

Relations be| ween the United Kingdom and tlie Colonies ? was 

ably discussed by a numbe” of speakers, among wheni both imperial 
and colonial interests were fairly represented. a strong 
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feeling Iras expiessed in favour of the permanent maintenance of 
the integrity of the whole empire, it was admitted that the present 
rcdationi between the mother country and her dependencies were 
not altogether satisfactory. It was particularly pointed out that the 
colonies have no f^equatc facilities for access to the councils of 
the Imperial Government, and a preponderance of opinion was 
manifested in favour of #hc creqlion of a council to assist the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the same footing as the 
council now attached t(f the Indian Office — the members of this 
colonial council to be elected by the various colonies of the ein- 
,pirc. A suggestion for, the abolition of if^peals to the dudicial 
Committee of Privy Council wttB decidedly negatived, it being felt 
that for securing tlic unity of law throughout the empire, a supreme 
metropolitan Court of Appeal ought to be maintained. 

• “ The discussion on ihh second spcf?iid question — What limits 

ouglit to* he placed by fiw on charitable endowments ? — while it 
produced a diversity of •opinion to the policy of encouraging 
charitable bequests or gifts, resulted in a general concurrence as 
to the necessity for ^ coiistantt revision of charitable endowments 
by public interference, to* meet the. changing requirements of 
successive generations* and to prevent the misuse of the power 
of perpetual disposition, Which, as it is wholly the offspring of 
State authority, should he strictly subjected to State control. 

The question — •ought *10 be the principles regulating 
the ownersliip and occupation of laud ? — led to the conclusion 
that tlie duration of charges upon land, and the period of presci'ip' 
tive title, ought to be considerably shortcyicd ; and the pending 
Irish land difhculty would best be solved by securing to the tenant 
full compensation for improvements to the land at the Icrmination 
of tlje tenancy, through the agency of a public tribunal, the Civil 
Hill Courts being recommended for that purpose. 

“ A discussion on the provisions of the Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Bill showed that the great preponderance of opinion is now'', 
as it was hist year, Jn favour of 4 hat ©loasurc, and that the 
necessity for maintaining the ^leading principle of the Bill, thayt 
marriage should not operate as an absolute transfer l>f the wife’s 
personal property to the husband, was strongly affirmed. 

“il^he principles and adminktnU^oi# of the Patent Law* were 
fully and ably discussed. ^ general conviction wSs expressed to 
effect that an alteration, of th<t laws cannot be long delayed.' 
r' JReJori^iat(frt/ Section . — Many members of great experience in 
regard to liic^ working of llil Industrial and Refdl'matory Schools 
Act^, took part in the discussion of tluf special question — What have 
been^the results of those Acts ? — and the general opinion was that 
- these Acts have been signally beneficial, but that the parents should 
be called upon to contribute more largely than they at present do 
to ihe suppog; of their children in Reformatory »v Industrial 
Schools. • » * 

“ The -iiiPeting also expressed a strong opinion that piison labour 
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ought to be more productive, and that greater uniformity oiight to be 
introduced into the management of our gaols. 

“ The Section discussed the subject of ‘ professional critne,’ and 
were of opinion that the valuable Habitual Criminals Act of last 
session is not sufficiently comprehensive to have a due effect on the 
repression of professional crime, and that in some cases where young 
persons are concerned, it would-be advisable to substitute flogging 
for irnprisoi^raent. Many speakers were of opinion that flogging for 
first offences was advisable. 

“ The Section was unanimously in favour of the appointment of a 
public prosecutor, the *0001011 system, with, some modifleations, being, 
preferred. * ^ 

“ The opciiii^ paper on infanticide recommended that the punish- 
ment of death be abolished in cases where the mothers were the 
offenders; that the regl^itration of sCill-born infants should he 
enforced, and that llie coroners’ return in tne judicial statistics of the 
number of newly-born childreiir found dead, on whom the inquests 
have been held, should be published by tne Home Secretary. On 
the other hand, it was contended tb it the recognition by the Legis- 
lalure of infant homes for illegitimate’ qjai^dren, giving the managers 
the power to proceed before a magistrate ^against both parents for 
contribution, and the registration of children put out to nurse, would 
tend to the diminution of thjs^offence. 

“ On the question of sanitary policy a strong opinion was ex- 
pressed by the Section that our sanitary laws are in a very defective 
state, and that tJie employment of officers in the nature of police is 
desirable. 

“In considering the question of the abolition of capital. punish- 
ment some difference of opinion was expressed, and the Section 
abstained from recording any definite opinion respecting the policy 
of such abolition. 

IP 


‘‘KDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

^ “ After papers advocating respe«tifely tly; *dcnominatiokal and the 
lindenominatioual side, a vigorous discussion ensued upon the ques- 
tion whether an unsectarian system of education is necessamly 
irreligious. The general o])iniyn seemed to be that it was perftjctly 
possible to have an unscctariau .systeyi which should not be irre 
ligio( 5 s ; tba't religious instructi^m might given in schoqls, 
attended by ch'ildreu of all religious denominations, by the clergy^of 
the deiiominatidiis to which they beling, either .on portion of 
each day in the schoolroom, pi* on sopie pre-appoiuted day or portion 
of a day at places where the clergy might gather together frdm a*ll 
the schools the children of their own deuominations. 

It was shown that the present system of education poetically 
leaves untouQjied half of the total population of children between the 
ages of three and fifteen; ^A general unanimity Vf opinion was 
expressed that the destitute and neglected portion of thVr population 
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could o%ly be brought under a system ot' education by the aid of 
compulsory measures, and of a system of free schools. Several of 
the speiikers, ho^fever, strongly insisted on maintaining as fur as 
possible the present voluntary exertions. 

A long discussion took place on the question — Whether national 
education should be* paid for out of local rates or general ttixution ? 
A lucid paper on the Endi^wed School Bill resulted in the passing 
of a resolution requesting the Council to bring before the Endowed 
School Commissioners tiic advisability of so framing schemes lor 
middle-class schools as to give an opportunity to the children of the 
labouring class to prosecute the higher brandies of education. 

“ The Department was also tof opinit)n that the education ol’ 
girls ought to receive a large share of attention from the Com- 
'rnissioners. 

‘‘The discussion on the i1!\pers of the d^y brought out incidentally 
a strong •opinion that if'coinpulsion in education were forced on 
the* lower classes, it shoifld also betforced t>n the upper and middle 
classes. 

“Papers were read on the subjects of Female Education, the 
Education of the Two in Schocjjs common to both, and on 

the Teaching of Phytliology, especially in reference to girls. A 
letter was also i*cad from the Rev, F. D. Maurice, pointing out the 
injurious effects resultii^ from the dn^ue extension of competitive 
examinations. The Presijent commented on the importance of 
observing in education the physical distinction between the sexes. 
An opinion was expressed that limits of age should be regarded 
in the carrying out any system of mixed^ education of boys and 
girls. . 


^'HEALTH DEPAKTMENT. 

“ On the question whether Government can beneficially interfere 
to limit the spread of infectious diseases, an aniiliated discussion took 
place. The opinion nnaiiimously expressed .was that the time had 
arrived wllcn Govcmrrjput maf, after the receipt of the Report of’ 
the Royal Commission, arrange and simplify existing ‘laws, render 
sai^itary law compulsory, aud assist in obtaining for the people pure 
air, jpiire water, aifd pure food. • Ii#^r4er that sanitary law may be 
efiectively worked, it is dc^rable that a special department" of ^the 
S^ate should bo tre^ited foi* the •supervision and regiflation of the 
public health. • 

“^The iJ^piirtment thought the p^cnal laws represiive of voluntary 
drunkenness might be advantageously *j^tended, or at all events be 
more rigidly enforced than at present, and that dipsomaniacs should 
be liable to deprivation of liberty, %ith a view to their protection 
and ref(^mation. 

“ A discus^on • took place on vaccination, and akhoug^ a few 
gentlemen advocated the desii'ability of, iJbn- vaccination, the opinion 
very large If predominated in favour of the^practi^e. 
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The Council were recommended by the Department to^ consider 
how far the Association can co-operate with the British Association 
in making inquiries as to the best mode of utilizing town sefrage.r 

"^ECONOMY AND TRADE DEPARTMENT. 

“The general tone of the papers and uiscussioii on the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law led towards the improvement of classification, 
the int’’oduclion of voluntary effort to co-operate with the guardians, 
the need of drawing Ji^slrong line of demarcation between those who 
havcffdlen into the pauper ranks from th^ir own vices, and the poor 
who are driven to seek relief from misfortune over which they have 
no control. A very strong feeling was expressed on the evil in- 
fluences of indiscriminate almsgiving. ^ The Section thought that 
educated women might <.4scfully he empl^'cd in the inspection of 
workliouses and Poor Law hospitals, and tkit a charitable committee 
in connection with the Board of Guardjins, working a system of 
liouse-to-housc visitation, would be of great value. 

“The Department of Economy afid Trade /bund that unusual in- 
terest was created in the d'senssion of^tfie ^question of emigration 
from the presence of a considerable number of colonists. Most of 
those who took part in the discussion wA’e of opinion that the emi- 
gration of paupers would bo- mischievous ; it was not desirable 
to confine emigration merely to the clas^ immediately above paupers, 
but that a weli-conducled scheme of emigration would be advanta- 
geous both to the colonies and the mother country. The feeling of 
the Section was very strongly in favour of State aid being given to 
the emigration ofartizans and agricultural labourers, with families. 
A proposition to establish schools, in which orphan children should 
be trained in industrial employment before being sent to the colonics, 
met with general approval. 

“The result of the discussion on the condition of the agricultural 
labourer was to call forth a general opinion that the agricultural 
labourer was paid accoiding »,o the amount pud quality of the work 
he was- able to do, and that in orflei^ to rai?. ^ his wages ?ie must be 
educated so "as to be able to do better work than at present. The 
opini/in was expressed tliat if he were better educated be would eini- 
gr^tc of his oyn accord, bdt that 'bf the present generation large 
num]^ers of agricultural labourers might, be assisted to emigrate. 

“ The raeeti;^,g appeared to coiici^r in the siiggjstions that it would 
be on the whole more beneficial that the labourer Should be paid 
altogether in money, and the fonn of'^education best ^^mited to agri- 
cultural districts would be a modificr.lion of the half-time system 

“ III a discussion which took nlace in this Section on the charge 
for mintage the opinion was almost unanimous against any change. 

“ A strong opinion was expressed by those* present in ftivour of 
the totaj Sun^Jay closing of public-houses, and that any amend- 
ment of the law measure^ Should be taken to secure atj^ntion to the 
wishes of a majority of the ratepayers.” 
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The Joint Committee of this Association and of the British 
Medical *Associatfon published in August last a Report, in 
which they express the opinion that the labours of the Royal 
Sanitary Commissiora should not be restricted to England 
and Wales, and that the# metropolis also ought not to be 
excluded from their inejuiry. ^ 

The Council, during the past year, has petitioned in favour 
of the Endowed Schools. Bill, the Habitiial Criminals Bill, 
and the Evidence Further Amendment Bill, all of which 
have been enacted. The Council also j)resented a petition 
to»the Ho^se of Oommoqs in favour of ^^hc Married Women’s 
Proptirty Bill, and of Mr. Locke King’s Real Estates’ In- 
testacy Bill. Memorlafa have been forwarded to the 
Government on Gambling Ftirms at Hong-Kong, on the 
Coolie trade between <Clama and ofuer countries, on the 
Scotch Education Bill, and on other important subjects. 

The Council has to ^gret theJoss'bf the Earl of Radnor, 
Sir Wentworth Dilko, Bart., P.R.S., Sir J. V. B. John- 
stone, Bart., M.P., Vice-Admiral Hastings, Sir James 
Emerson Tenncnt, Sir Thomas Hastfngs, K.O.B., Mr. 
W. M. Best, Mr. George Peabody, Mr, Thomas Jones, 
Q.C., and Mr. William Ewart, M.P. 

They have the satisfaction to report that they have come ’ 
to the conclusion to hold their next annual meeting at New*' 
castle-upoiifTyne. 


^CDWIN PPARS. 
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RIGHT IION. SIR ^STAFFORD II. NORTIICOTE, 
BARONET, M.P., 

ritESIDEN?? OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


^j^TIERE^s soinctluiip; iR the title of an Opcnian; Address to 
1 . Hic mcinbers of tho Association for the Promotion of 
Social S(3ien(tc wliieli sav(?iirs a little too much of a .discourse 
on thinf!;s in t^cneral. But wlile 1 allow that discourses on 
kiougs in general are ^or 4.lie most ])iy't Hat and imjwofitable, 
1 an neither admit th?lt the labours of this Association can 
n stly be set down as irix-tal and unimportant, nor deny the 
■. .'iiue of tlic custom av liijfJi obtains^ of (Killing upon your Presi- 
demr to introduce them liy scKiic remarks of a general character. 
Mho lines of your constitution were tracccl by no ordinary 
lumd ; and you have Avon for yourselves a reputation which 
.! doubt not you Avill long sustain. Of •your practical irn- 
Vio one, Avho has considered the influence of public 
^’jiimon upon the destinies of our* country, and who has 
attcmled to the mode in AAdiich public opinion is formed and 
guided, Avill enlertain a moment’s doubt. It Avill of course 
be admitted, ami tlic obsiuwation aauU even be smiled at as 
a truism, that the improvement of our hi^ws, tlie promotion 
of national tiducatlon, bctlAWfCare of the people’s licalth, 
and tliose other (jucstioiis to AAdiich the Association directs 
its attention, are in the highest degree matters of national 
con(!erM. It is, pcfliaps, ccpially a^iriSism, though one whmh 
certainly ought to provok# anything but a smile, that‘ 
they tare matters if[Aon Avliich -the mind of tlAft nation 
very far fro^^i l*cing made ijp. A great deal of jbhc energy, 
Avdiich #shoukT Ijo directed to the#iiHj)rovemcnt of our con- 
ditionals spent upon mere wnftigling ?is to what Ave ought to 
do ; and even that is not the Avo^sst part of the case, for the 
.f^uestioii. What Ave ought to do, is too often made entirely 
subordinate to the /question, Who ought to have the doing 
of it. The greTxt reserve of power whi^h B at tin? nation’s 
command is practically wasted, because tbe nation does not 
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know how best to turn it to account. It is tli^ object of 
this Association to remove this rcproachj» by promoting the 
better understanding of the questions whicli lie thd root 
of the national difficulties. Its action, I fancy, is two-fold ; 
that is to say, there are two ways in fvhich it operates on 
the action of the ])iiblic. It facilitates the discussion of 
abstract priricl])lcs of legislation," apart from considerations 
of passion and party interest, and* so helps to lay a sound 
foundation lor Parliamentary proceedings ; and it diffuses 
a general knou'^edge of matters which arc of general 
interest, and so hclpl> to infkice people both to support the 
action of Parliament when they have got it to act, and to do 
their own work in a great number of cases without calling 
on l^arliamcnt to at all. If I were asked, what at this 

moment 1 considered to be the great English problem, I 
should re])ly : It is^ how to make the best use of Parliamen- 
tary Government. We have in Parliamentary Govern- 
ment an engine of the highQst capalnlitics, which may be 
turned either to good or to bad account according as we 
understand, or do not understand, the mode of using it. It 
IS, as Hamlet says of his pij)e, an organ in which there is 
much music and an excellent voicts^. if only the nation know 
liow to make it s})eak. It is, at the same time, an organ 
which is very capable of being misused, if the nation will 
not take the trouble to learn how to ])lay upon it. You 
will, of course, understand that, in making these remarks, 

I speak of Parliamentary Government in its bearings upon 
social advancement. In all that we may say upon this 
topic wc must accept, as a political axiom, the general out- 
lines of the form of Government which we find established 
amongst ns. We must acce2)t the doctrines of ministerial 
resjioiisibiJity to Parlitmcnt,^of Pai^.y action in the Legis- 
lature, and of that nceeJssary aflfunct to tlic system, — 
Party organisation among the constituencies. Accepting 
these, and bearing in mind the inmicasurable • distance 
^ between ^ueh a eonstft^ution *^a3 this and what is cohimonly 
mlled a paternal government,® we have to address our- 
selves to n/ijc question, liow t]lC^?owel^ of *our own Parlia- 
mentary system cjin be madet available, wij:h' the greatest 
advantage and with •tlfb .jmallcst inconvenfence, Tor the 
promotion of our social progress. To the questicfti thus 
stated, one obvious preKniinary answer at least suggests 
itself. The 2^eo2)lo must be taught* to sujiport ^nd to cS»^ 
operate < with the Government. "Undci* a paternal form' of 
government this is* not indispensable. If an intelligent 
despot is convinced that the welfare of his subjects demands 
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that certAn sanitary regulations should be enforced, or 
that certain provisions should be made for the promotion 
of eSucation or the repression of crime, he has but to give 
the necessary orders and to insist on their being obeyed. 
If from any circiTmstances his good intentions {jliould 
in the first instance be ^aistratcd. he, at the same time 
remaining convinced that lus princij_)lcs of action wqj'c right, 
and that the failure in Mieir a]>j)lication is due to temporary 
or removable causes, he can persevere and secure for hia 
experiment a fair and sufficient trial. ^Buf with us matters 
are different. A minister haS to be convinced, not only 
that certain regulations arc desirable, with a view to the 
public interest, but that In^ can carry them tlirougli Parlia- 
ment. When he has iii%dc up his minS to the attempt, he 
lias t© encounter all manner of opposition, and an incredible 
amount of misi*ei)resent^ion. llie local and ])crsonal in- 
terests which he disturbs, or yhicli it is supposed lie may 
disturb, present theifisclj^cs 'in formidable array against 
him, while the generak interest of thC whole public is very 
feebly represented, and tjuncly supported. Party action is 
invoked. Motives of ajiarty chanfcjer are freely imputed 
and freely appealed to, fCr Ijic piuposc of securing his defeat. 
Nor docs the mischief end there. WJicn the necessity 
for action of some kind is recognised, and when direct 
obstruction has become an imiiossiblc poli^'.y, then there is 
a danger of competitive action, one jiariy endeavouring to 
outbid the other, or to suggest a ipore palatable mode of 
attaining the purposed end. From competition we advance 
to compromises ; and in all probability a well-conceived, 
and perhaps well-considered, measure is mutilatetl and 
spoilt, for the sake of getting something, no matter what, 
but something, passed.* It ha#? been* said 'that a good man 
struggling Avith adversfty is a spectacle to move t|,ie com- 
passion of the gods ; I venture to think that an equally 
pitiable one is sontetimes prcsi3ntod Jl^y a good draftsmati, 
who, alter having spent months in the careful elaboration* 
of a complicated no^asiirc^ fimjs himself stationed und<?r 
the gallery of >hc House of Commons to watcR his Bill, 
in thc^ cha/ge* of an und5r -secretary, making what is 
called f for the sake of euphony) proj^fcss in committee. A 
night lor its discussion has been secured with some diffi- 
^^^Ity ; the necessary ^ attendance^ of Ministerial voters 
’en|orced, mot without a little grumbling; a full half of the 
members supposed ^ to be present are (Jispersed* in .the 
libraries, lobbies, dining-rooms, and* *©lse where, Avlience 
they will hurry in \vhcn the division bell rings, to vote 
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first and ask wliat they liavc been voting abGut after- 
wards. Some acute Op])osition critics ate in then’ places, 
ready to take exception to every discoverable flaw , so 

are some representatives of tlie local or sectional inte- 
rests against wliicli tlic measure is supposed to militate, 
ready for action of any sort, direct or indirect, for long 
sjiceches ngainst time, for motions for the adjournment 
of the debafc, in short, fur any cofirse by which they may 
hinder the Hill Avitlioiit direetly opposing it. Not a man 
on the Treasury H^ncli really mulerstands or cares for 
the (picstiuu except the unlucky undcr-secrctary. He 
can count on some support from his colleagues, but on 

no syinjiatliy. Tluvse arc the •occasions for the compro- 
mises by which many a good ir.easure has Icon spoilt, 
sim])ly because tli«; piib^jc at large, for want of under- 
standing it, took little interest ‘'in it, and because the 
apathy of the country faithfully reflected in Par- 
liament. Vet it mpst not* 1 ^ f of gotten that it is on 

occasions like these, too, that the sting has often been 
taken out of measures, wliich if they had been passed as 
they were iiitrodueed in^ould have been instruments of folly 
rather than of wisdom, and weald 'have done harm rather 
than good, because they were measures introduced merely 
to give eflcct to a crotchet or to satisfy a clique, and were 
not framed with •an adequate appreciation of all the sides 
of the quesllous with which they were connected. At 
all events, whether it die for good or for evil, such is the 
fashion of our Parliamentary system of legislation upon 
social questions, and such it is likely to continue to be. 
it is, ])erhaps, to be regretted that we arc too prone 
in the present d^iy to^ turn to CJovcrnment and the Legis- 
lature for help 111 matters ^ whici)L^ Ve ought to settle for 
ourselves. At the same time a?iy candid [)erson, who 
takes a comprehensI\ c view of our position, must cadmit 
that in ^sume rcsj)cetsp the intervention of the ’ /lovern- 
ijicnt is much more necessajy now than it used to be 
in formev. times ; and that social quDstions are assuming 
such largp dimensions that they cannot bp adequately 

dealt with^ except |.)y llic employment of the . central 

administrative luach^uery. " Tiiis arises partly frpm the 
magnitude of the o])er;;jions which have to be effected, 
and 2)artly from the complication ()f the interests whi^ 
they affect, and from the Increased power ^ of classes 

wlflch in former times exercised comparatively little influ- 
ence over our social arraiigemeuts. The % rapid increase 
of tlie population, the great development of our communica- 
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tions, the %ccumiilation of our wealth, the application of science 
to industry, the jw’cssurc of foreign competition, and many 
othef causes which it would be tedious to enumerate, tend to 
render it more and more necessary, when any important social 
improvement is in question, to secure tlie co-o[)cration of large 
classes upon a large scale. ^This can best be done, and in some 
cases can only be done, through the intervention of the central 
Government, For co-c^peration involves a good deal of 
apparent, and some real, sacrifice of individual rights and 
interests ; and where tho^c who are called t)n to make it are 
not sufficiently enlightened, or^sufficiefitly patriotic, to take 
broad views, the general good is in danger of being ])ostponed 
to individual fancies and prejudices, unless some kind of com- 
pwlsion bemused. It nijjy*6till be truoi that an enlightened 
sense, of self-interest is a powerful agent^for effecting piddle 
good, but the difficulty is ito bring* men uj) to the necessary 
pitch of enlightenment ; and, even when you have done that, 
you have done nothii]^ unlcss^you can convince them that 
others will act up to tlui coilmion standard ; for it is the first 
condition of co-operation lljat men should have faith in those 
who are to co- 02 )crate with them. Hence arises the demand 
for some kind of coinjkdsipn, and tfiis leads to a call for 
Government Intcrfcrcucc. And if the interposition of Go- 
vernment is often needed to give effect to the ])rinciple of 
co-operation, it is equally often so to jirevcpt its abuse ; that 
is to say,. to prevent the weak and helidoss being made its 
victims, and to secure fair play to individuals. This being so, 
and it being at the same time true, as 1 just now pointed out, 
that what the Government does in these matters it does under 
great disadvantages^ arising from ihc backwardness of the 
public interest, and tlic unpreparedness of the jiublic mind, it 
stands to rei^son that th« free di^cinssio^ii of Social questions by 
intelligent but lrrcspon8if)re bodies with a view to their Jho rough 
elucidation, and to the preparation of the public mind regarding 
them bcff)re legislation actually Jjcgins.*must be very desiraWc. 
I daresay you have heard of the sportsman who taught himscli 
to shoot steadily by^loadlr^ for. a whole season wWi blaflk 
cartridge only. These discussions of yours arcT I fancy, in 
the nat;prc oftsuch blank cartridge^ shooting ; aiuT they ought 
to be ^seful as affording opportunities* /or calm investigation, 
such as the hurry of Parliamcntar^j^ business does not always 
ajlow. At the same time we must not forget that irresponsible 
‘aigeussion iias its dangers, and that, Avhere the check siij)plied 
by the necessity^for j^ractical action is wanting, wc Ij^vc U) be 
the more strictly on our guard again{?t ^dogmatism and pre- 
sumption, both in order that we inav ourselves* arrive at the 
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in their inmost minds very different from that \^uch finds 
its way to their tongues or pens. A ra^n sees, or fancies 
that he sees, that persons who are aiming at objects which 
he dislikes have cast their eyes on certain charitable endow- 
ments, and are trying to alter the inod» of tlicir administra- 
tion, with a view to make thcm^ serve their own purpose. 
He views, therefore, their proposals for a reform in the 
adininistlalion of these charities with^distriist and alarm ; and, 
to strengthen Ins position, instead of making a defence of 
their existing ad ininist ration on its own merits, he sets up the 
will of the founder a% an outwork *to be first defended, and 
contends that it precludes any alteration at all. On the other 
nand, the assailant, finding himself checked in the desire to 
reform details by th^. obstinate nhn possumus of the defend- 
ants, turns upon the princij^le of Enefowments itself* denojinccs 
all respect for the Vills of dcceas^l persons who have left 
their property to what is called a charity as idolatry and 
founder-worship, and claims (fa. behalf ^^of the State the right 
to deal as freely with property jeft as with any other 
property of a public character. In a country so rich as 
England in endowments pf all serfs, which might unquestion- 
ably be made much nich’e useful thaib they are, and at a time 
when there are so many conflicling claims to be adjusted, 
and when there are so many reasons which should make us 
peculiarly careful as regards our dealings with rights of 
property, it is very unfortunate that we cannot fiiul some 
common ground on which to ])rocecd in the path of safe and 
practical improvement m this matter. The two extreme 
theories to which I have adverted appear to me equally 
untenable. Happily, they arc modified in practice by the 
good sense of the community ; and the tendency of the age 
appears to be in ^the dircctio^i of a^reasonable compromise 
between them. It is obvit>nsly mt>iistrou3 to Contend that 
every lii^c of a founder's will is to be literally obeyed, two, 
tlvrcc, or four centuries after his death,4 however cora^plete 
Jhe change of circum&^;anccs "may have been, and hbwever 
foolish, (ir even mischievous, nifty now be the working of 
an originany wise disposition of 'his property. The ihdit 
of devolving property by. will ii^ a right crcatpij'by the hi\v ; 
and it is not to be presumed .tluit the law intended to' create 
an absurdity. On the other hand, it is equally preposterous 
to say that a man ought fc have an absolute right to leave 
his property to an individual— to 0116 of his family, to tb^ 
exclusion^ of the^rest — or to a stranger, ^o yic exclusion ^f 
every relative that lAj has — and that, though it may not have 
been of his o)vn acquiring, but may have descTondcd to him 
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from a ancestor ; but that he ought not to be 

at liberty to lea^ it for the benefit of his native place, or 
for^he promotion of some good and laudable object in wlvich 
he takes a special interest, and for which, perhaps, he has 
sacrificed liis time^his money, it may be his life itself ; even 
though he may have accjjLimulated liis wealth by his own 
industry, and may have no near relative with the slightest 
claim upon him. It preposterous to say, as soifie appear 
to do, that property given to the public, subject to a trust, 
is in truth free from anjr trust ; that the ^tate may, without 
injustice, take money left (s»y) last •year for a hospital in 
Bristol and a])ply it to augment the revenues of a grammar 
school in Northumberland, if it thinks the grammar school 
more necked it than tl^e Fiospital. Tlii3 State has, of course, 
the 4 ) 0 wer — and it may sometimes be its duty to exercise 
the j^ower — of confiscating any property whatever, whether 
it be in the hands of individuals or corporations ; but let us 
have things called by their ri^it names, and justified on their 
true grounds. If a n^an^has left hi» property to be applied 
in a manner obviously iiyurious to the Stale, the State has 
a clear right to forbid and to prevent the ap 2 )llcation ; or if by 
a change of circumstances his original intention is practically 
defeated, it is but common sense to give effect to it in the 
spirit rather than in the letter. These are cases in which no 
gr. it difficulty ought to arise ; the difficulty arises when the 
State dqsires to promote some new object for which adequate 
provision has not been made, and to avoid the necessity of raising 
the required funds by taxation, conceives the idea of ajipro- 
priating to it those which have been bequeathed long ago 
for other and — as it now seems — less important purposes. 
If small doles, for instance, should be adjudged to be essentially 
mischievous and not beneficial, let t1icm,*on that ground, be 
swept away ; if it be thohglit thal:., though once beneficial, they 
have ceased to become applicable to the present state of society, 
and that the clas« of persons^ foi^ w^iorn they were intemled 
could* be better served by a variation in the form of the 
benefaction, let thg variation be made by the authority of 
the State as the supreme trustee of the charity? But to say 
we want fuf^dgi to enable us*to in^prove educatioti ; these dole 
funds lie conveniently to our Ikands ;*they arc public property, 
and we will ajipropriatc them to the public object which 
happens for the moment to be tffe most in favour, would be 
to strikqi a blow at the principle of endowments, as it has 
been hitherto# unflerstood and accepted^ amoug '•us, jvhich 
would, I tlj^ink, be very inconvenicnl:^ unless, indeed, we 
proposed to discoiujige endowments altogethoiv Our discus-.^ 
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sions, then, on this question ought, as it seems to me, to 
turn upon two points ; first, whether it is ch^sirable to favour 
the policy of private endowments at all; and secondly, if^he 
first question be answered in the affirmative, what limits 
should be placed upon the power of founebrs and benefactors. 
In connection with the first ])olnt, it is necessary to consider 
how far it is expedient to give to private persons the sort 
of influence in the decision of que^^tions of public policy 
which the power of endowment undoubtedly carries with it. 
This raises some di'ificiilt questions. 1 siq)pose I may assume 
that most yiersons wilt admit that there are material advan- 
tages in the permanence Avhich an endowment gives to an 
institution, and thnt in the majority of cases — though cer- 
tainly notin all — the institution gaihs^morc by being endowo^i 
than it can be supposed to lose in the way of voluntary sub- 
scri])tions which would be gtven to it^if it were not endowed, 
provided that the terms of the endowment arc sufficiently 
reasonable and elastic to alloV- of the., institution being so 
managed as to attract ‘general cmtfidonce and approbation. 
On the other Jiarid, an institution richly endowed, but saddled 
with conditions which deleave it of such confidence, may not 
only be itself injured l>y the endowment, but may become a 
cause of public inconvenienee by ’’hindering voluntary action 
in the same field. A Avell-cndowcd grammar school, for 
instance, with its substantial and commodious buildings, 
its exhibitions and scholarships, its traditions and . connec- 
tions, its comparative independence of caprice, and its 
command of masters, has advantages which it would be 
^ foolish not to admit. On the other hand, if the system of 
teaching is loo strictly defined, and if there is no room for 
the introduction of such iinprovcmcirts as the circumstances 
of the age requirtf, tlic^ sclroql will j^ot only be a failure 
itself, but the cause of cmbfirrassmehlfc to other schools and 
a hindrance to education. Now, if the endowment be a public 
ono, the State will course take care to make /rom 
time to timR3 the necessary alterations in its conditions^; but 
if it be a® private one, ami if the ^tate re^cognisc any distinc- 
tion bctwccirpublic and ])rivate foiindations, such alterations 
cannot well V)e arbitrarily made . 'unless it be Cf5t(i'blishcd as a 
general rule, clearly exjvrcssc(\ or at least clearly understood 
by all intending founders, that their endowments are accepted 
onl^ on the condition thaCthc State shall control their appli- 
cation. The State, as it seems to me, would acttunwiscly' 
in dijj?couMging pidvate endowments altbgetficr. Yet in 
encouraging them it, w</uld do well to provide against their 
.being so used .as to thwart and impede jmblic policy. It ia 
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difficult iS) lay down rules which should secure both these 
objects ; ^but I would draw attention to some suggestions, 
ori^nating, I think, with Earl Fortescue, though I am not 
quite sure that he would cast them precisely in the form in 
which I invite youi* consideration of them. It is suggested, 
first, that there should 1^ a recognised public authority to 
which all proposed endowments should be referred for accept- 
ance ; and that this aifthority should have power to cancel 
the endowment if its acceptance should appear likely to be 
inconvenient to the public interests. In aify case of disallow- 
ance in the lifetime of the inteftding foTinder he would simply 
retain the absolute command of his property. In the case 
of the disallowance of the terms of a will, the property would 
Wlow the^testator’s dis[i^sition of the remainder of his estate. 
If the public declined to accept it on his terms, they would 
have no right to claim tt on aii}^ other. Secondly, when an 
endowment had once been accepted, the terms should be 
strictly observed for#a limiteu, but adequate, time after its 
creation, subject only to tlic supreme right of Parliament to 
interfere in cases of grcjijp necessity, and to a general power 
on the part of the trustees to obfeiin authority to adapt it 
from time to time to the varying circumstances of the day, 
but always in strict conformity with the spirit of the founda- 
tion. Tliirdly, after the lapse of a fixed period, say a century 
from the time of the foundation, some pubjic authority should 
be charged with the duty of reporting fully upon the working 
of the endowment, and of recoiniiKjnding any revision which 
might appear to be desirable. Such reports might thence- 
forward take place periodically, say once in every fifty years, 
and Parliament be invited to act upon them as a matter of 
course. Such a system as this would undoubtedly present 
many aclvaj^tageslf th^ details^ould Re satisfactorily arranged. 
At all events it seems to presenf a fair basis for discussion. 

IJiave already observed that this question connects itself 
with that of tlic wf>rking of the Ei^doycd Schools’ Act, wliich 
is one of the subjects proposed fdr your consideration this 
year. It connects y.self a|^o wi^h the whole questidh of eflu- 
cation, and particularly witli that of religious education, which 
we hai^e contaived, I think fuinccessarlly, to make one of the 
grea^st difficulties of the day.# It i^j;hc avowed, orimavowed 
antagonism between the spirit of Jihe State and the spirit of 
^the Church in the matter of education, coupled with the cir- 
(yimstanoiB that th^ eclucational endowments of the country 
are mainly diutto Churchmen, that raises sp much anbatrass- 
ment as to tlje mode of dealing with thenv I observe that you 
propose to discuss ihc root of the matter, and to consider 
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whether an nnsectarian scheme of education is ir^onsistent 
with religious teaching. The question, I #nust frankly say, 
does not ajipear to me to he very hap])ily worded. The '^ord 
nnsectarian,” the word “ education ” itself, and the phrase 
‘^religious teacliing,” are all vague and uifdcfined ; and unless 
men are well agreed as to the meaijing of the words they use 
they arc not likely to argue to mucli purpose. Is it meant, 
one might ask, tliat sectarianism is synonymous with religion? 
and is tlie ])n)h]em, how to reconcile secular education with 
religious teacliing^^ or is tlie distinction drawn between the 
two c])itliets, and is if meant ^ihat we w^^hould inqiiire into the 
possibility and proj)riety of teaching religion in what is called 
an unsectarian way ? It would be well that this sliould be 
made as clear as possible, for a great, deal turns iippn it. kn 
any case, allow me in passing to enter my ])rotest against- the 
use of this word sectariat?,” tlie iyq>ortation of whieli into 
the Education (piestion has I believe done more to complicate 
its difficulties than any otlie^' . circumstance attending the 
controversy. It is oiks' of those •ifivVlioiis words, pregnant 
with unsound^ argument, which ought to be arrested by the 
police of so(!iety. I will not now attomjit to enter upon 
this great question of education further than to ask you to 
consider well whether it is a ma’tter which it is desirable 
for tlie State to take absolulcly and directly into its own 
hands, or whether it is one upon wbich it should avail itself 
of the assistance of private and voluntary auxiliavics. If 
the voluntary organisation whicli has hitlierlo done so much 
is still to be maintained 'and encouraged, some of the qnes- 
^ tions which are l)cliig brought under our notice must be 
decided, not solely ujion abstract grounds, but with refer- 
ence to the^ views and feelings of those whose services we 
desire to enlist ; and the Stale ,must be willing, for the sake 
of getting its work done, to* coneiJhttc those "tlirongli whose 
aid it hojies to do it. 1 Ins renuirk has of (*oursc an especial 
ber-ring upon the religious f|nesti(>n. If religious men and 
religious (immunities arc instigated by religious motives 
to Jirow tlicmsylves into the of ^ducatum as into a 

labour of love, it may be wefl worth the uhilc of the State 
as a mere n'laiter of secular ])V)li(*v, to encc^ujiHge and to 
supplement their effiorts for > the “sake of obtainirio* at a 
moderate cost the advantage of a machinery which it^ would 
have difficulty in creating ior itself. In silcli case it would 
be quite reasoiial.)lc that tlie State should ajipend tcb its offer' 
of afisisfaMo comlitious framed with a view*' to secure its 
proper application, aii.d tvencrally to promote the, efficiency of 
the system ; and the voluntary bodies to whom the aid is 
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offered mmst be prepared, if they choose to accept it, to accept 
the conditions wj*#h it. Such an arrangement will, almost 
inevitably, involve concessions on both sides. These may 
honourably be made for the common good, if they do not 
re([uire a sacrifice •of priiiciplo, and if, by making them, 
efficiency may be attained. The history of our Edneation 
system for the last thirty years is a liistory of such concessions, 
and to one who looks hmk calmly and impartially it ought not 
to appear an unsatisfactory history. We have, however, 
more to do with looking. forward than with looking back. It 
is undeniable that much greffter efforts are still required in 
order to give the j)CO])le the full measure of education which 
it is right that they sliould^havc ; that tliere are classes which 
the ])rcseiit system reacUes very imperf#ctly or docs not reach 
at aU ; and that, even in the case of those who arc reached in 
a measure, much more ftecds to %c effected. The question 
then arises, can we dcvelope oi^r present system so as to make 
it co-extensivc with •our^ requirements, or must we cast it 
aside and substitute fo» it 3ne of a mhro purely governmental 
character? No doubt, y^re we to set about it, we might 
frame a governmental sy^stem more dre^stic, ar.d more obviously 
logical, than what we now jipssess. But it is a not unfortunate 
characteristic of Englishmen, that we are sometimes hapjiily 
illogical ; or, perhajis, I might more tridy say that our 
practical conclusions ajipeai illogical becjiusc they rest upon 
a basis bi’oadcr than is at first jierceived a basis of com- 
bined governmental and voluntary action, very unintelli- 
gible to certain minds, very absurd in certain eyes, but 
very dear to the nation. This basis, I for one, am reluctant 
to abandon, cither in the matter of education or in many other 
matters which it is the tendency of the day to throw in much 
greater me^isure than Veretofoije into*thc Winds of the Grovern- 
ment. I am dis})Osc^r to counsel tlic sup])ortci^ of the 
vol^intary principle in relation to social questions to make 
greater efforts tlifin they ha\e jgjt ^lonc, and to go to •the 
utmost jioints of concession to whit^h they can faitly advanoc, 
rather than allow ^hcinsqlves Jo be superseded alid drlVcii 
from the field by direct Government agency, f am disposed, 
on tlic otlfci'.hand, to urg5 the jGrovcrnnient tcT refrain from 
taking upon itself the exclusive res]1gnsibility for any class of 
work which it can get fairly well done by well-regulated and 
^ well-aided voluntary agency ; ancl I would ini[)ress upon an 
jissociati^n such ag tliis my strong conviction that it may 
render most imluable service by endeayou^Ing to jif'omolc the 
thorough temperate discussion ftf tim points which have 
to be settled in tiic various controversies between the advo-*. 
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cates of State action, and the advocates of voluntaiy action, 
with a view to harmonise the two. c ^ 

I hope that in what I have been saying I have not led you 
for a moment to suppose that I undervalue the immense 
power for good which resides in the SCate, and which can 
only be exercised by the State; orj,tliat Iain of opinion,that 
what the State now does for the advancement of important 
social objects is anything like sufficient. On the contrary, 
I believe tliat there never was a time when State assistance, 
of the right kindf was more needcc^ for the advancement of 
these objects than at ]ft‘eseiit. • Tlie State is, or ouglit to be, 
in tlic possession of mucli more perfect information than any 
private body ; its command of the machinery of administra- 
tion is greater in almost every dej^artment of life ; and it 
holds a position of independence and authority, which gives 
it advantages to wliich iicP private ^?i^divi(lLlal or cor])oration 
can make any pretensions. It is, tlierefore, most reasonable 
that in examining social questions we .should give great pro- 
minence to the in([uiry, how far ifie State can proj)erly and 
usefully interfere to jwomote social improvement ? This 
inquiry we very naturally make in connection with the 
third of the great departments of* this Association, — the 
Department of Health. Public health, as has well been said, 
is public wealth ; and it is a description of wealth, which, 
it is to be feared, Aye do not husband so well as we ought to 
do. Noaa% no amount of individual care, or of individual 
skill, can do what is wanted in this matter. Combined 
action is neccssaiy to secure to the great masses of our 
population the first conditions of a sound sanitary state, 
to check the propagation of infectious disorders, to jirevcnt 
over-crowding in (Iwclling-houses, to provide an adequate 
supply of pure and* whcfiesomcr^ water, ^nnd otherwise to bring 
all the foi’ccs of civilisation* into play in order to counteract 
the evils which civilisation brings in its train. For tjliese 
aru not inconsiderable. .It, is not quite without- reason 
that the ancients feigned* that the introduction of tlie arts 
of "life by Prometheus was folloVed by^tlic introduction of 
a host of new and unknown diseases, especially Avhen they 
added that tnankind had Ijy thc4r own carclcj^sn'ess forfeited 
the gift of perpetual yt)uth jjvith which the gods had, in 
the first instance, crowned the measure of their blessings. 
The progress of population, consequent upon the increase 
of wealth,, and the ever encroaching exigencies o^ competi- 
tion,. tend very qbviously and directly to the introduction 
of new dangers to^ficalth and to life. But the antidote 
accompanies the poison, if only we have the skill and the 
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sense to ^se it ; and it seems to be a legitimate function of 
the State to tai:e care that, while i>rivate enterprise is 
hasfcnin| after the acquisition of wealth, and is applying 
all the resources of science to its production, recourse 
should be also had to science for protection against the 
evils which the wasteful;^ because selfish, s])irit of 'private 
enterprise might otherwise engender. It is much to be 
regretted that we hi^e not as yet a tliorouglily well 
organised department of the Government, charged with the 
duty of superintending ^our sanitaiy sy sftini. Tiiere is, I 
am convinced, abundance of Arork for* a Minister of Health, 
and I believe that such an officer would be able amply to 
justify the expense whicli tlic department Avould occasion 
by the services he woul^l lender. VV e» must remember that 
ther\j is [the broadest distinction betAveen Government inter- 
ference Avith private enterprise afid Government sujiport of 
private enterprise ; and avc must not confound the creation 
of public offices for t^ie promotion of important objects with 
the absorption of all ^IcSMngs with ••egard to those objects 
by the State. The time^ is probably at hand Avhen three 
neAV Ministries must bo created ; ^ Ministry of Health, a 
Ministry of Education,* and perhaps (though on this jxnut 
1 speak Avith diffidence) a Ministry of •Justice, The jircsent 
day, however, is the day of Koyal Commissions ; that of 
Ministries is yet to come. More than one such commission 
is noAV inquiring into questions affecting the Public Health. 
The most important is that iircsided over by Sir Charles 
Adderley, which is considering the consolidation of our very 
complicated sanitary hxAvs, and the completion of our system 
of sanitary organization. Those who are in the habit of 
piaying attention to the connection between the growth of 
national habits and the^groAvtl^ of national language, will not 
have failed* to notice dbRe recent introduction among us of 
the phrase State Medicine, a ])hrase absolutely iieAV*to many 
of us, and perhafis still imperf^ct^ understood by tlic 
genersfl public. Let me, by Avay ei giving an idea of Avluit 
it is, quote the list of siilj^ects Avhich, as a Comtnittee • of 
the General Medical Council inform us, IniA^c been suggested 
as proper fer Jhe examinatio^i of ^candidates deskdng to take 
out a diploma in State Medicine, %nd to enter the Public 
MediTjal Civil Service. They are : Forensic Medicine, 
Toxicology, Morbid Anatomy, * Psychological Medicine, 
*Laws of J^vidcncCj^Pfeventive Medicine, Vital and Sanitary 
Statistics, Mescal* Topography, and cejtain portioiig of 
Engineering ^ Science and lfi*acticej* *^Statc Medicine, in 
short, as a meml er of the Committee Avell expresses it,. 
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consists in the application of medical knowledge^ and skill 
to the benefit of communities, which is obviously a very 
different thing from their aj^plication to the benefit of 
individuals in private or curative medicine. We are all of 
us aware that medical men arc continually being called on 
to perform public duties which li^ wholly beyond the range 
of their private practice. They are called on to give 
evidence in courts of justice as to, the nature of injuries, 
the causes of deaths, the sanity or insanity of individuals, 
the presence or .ibsencc of poisoips, the wholesomeness or 
unwholesomencss of articles of food, of water, of the 
va])ours occasioned by ])articular kinds of manufacture, and 
so on. They are or may be called on to act as coroners, as 
inspectors of the wsaiiitary condj.tion of workhouses, ^of 
ju'isons, of shij^s, of barracks, and of various public build- 
ings. Their advice is refpiired in Trclation to the purifica- 
tion of rivers, the drainage of towns, the regulation of 
burials, the repression of contagious lyul infectious diseases, 
both among men and among Aninvils, quarantine, vacci- 
nation, and numerous cognate ^ questions. In fact, it 
is difficult to assign, a limit to the demands which 
the State might with advantage make upon the time 
and intelligence of a Avcll-orgamscd Medical Civil Service. 
These remarks naturally suggest two reflections. In the 
first place we sceiy to Avant a body of men able to withdraw 
themselves without inconvenience from the engrossing 
demands of jn’ivate practice, and to devote themselves to the 
es])ecial study of the jmblic questions which require 
medical attention. To a certain extent, of course, it is 
desirable that all medical men should study those questions ; 
and Tipon some of them it is necessary that they should be 
prepared to give opinions as cases i\}’isc. But the physical 
powers, ^even of medical men, are limited; and it is impos- 
sible ihat a doctor in large private ])racticc, with all the 
anxieties which such nracticc necessarilyt, entails upon* him, 
should give to questions* of a public character the time and 
consideration which their inij)qrtancc^ demands. In the 
second place, Avhen we have got our Medical Civil Service, 
how are \^c to turn it ^to the best account? This is 
undoubtedly a question of g,reat difficulty, and one"^ which 
must lead us into other fields on inquiry, for it connects it- 
self very directly with tlie whole question of local organisa- 
tion, and of tlie relations between ‘ the central and the 
municipal authoidties of the counU’y. If Avq, are lo have Un 
organised medical §iaff spread over the face of the land, 
some kind of Joeal organisation will be required for it ; the 
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macliinciy cannot be wholly worked from London. The 
solution of this ^oblem will, I hope, be materially assisted 
by fthe labours of the lioyal Commission now sitting under 
the Presidency of Sir 0. Adderley ; and, should it be solved 
satisfactorily, the result may be im[)ortant in more ways 
than one ; for a good s^j^stem of local organisation for one 
purpose will greatly facilitate tlie establishment of a good 
system for other purpQses. Few greater advantages could 
be conferred on England than a well-considered framework 
of local self-government^ charged with the administration 
of most of those matters of •which this Association takes 
cognisance, — of justice, of health, of education, of charit- 
able trusts, and so forth, — subject to due control by the 
supreme central power. * • ^ 

I ^houl(f have been glad, had the time permitted, to make 
some remarks upon the jinnitary Questions which have been 
raised in British India, and upon the measures which have 
been taken for the iyiprovcmrcht of the public health there. 
But I should be teinptecF^nto too wkle a field ; and though 
I am well aware of the gi^at interest which the members of 
this Association feel in all that relates to the social condition 
of our Eastern Empire, ?ind of the personal labours there of 
one whose name I need not*mcntion in the present assembly, 
for 1 am sure it is in all our hearts, I must exclude India 
altogether from the field of my observations^. 

I pass on, then, to the fourth head of your labours, — 
the Department of Economy and Trade. And here I find 
that you propose for special discussion the questions of the 
administration of the Poor Law, of assisted emigration, and 
of the condition of the agricultural labourer. These are 
questions of great magnitude, which I trust may be dealt with 
in a manner worthy of J:heir iipportaifcc. "It must be borne 
in mind thal discussloi4S*oii questions of this kind are, as it 
were^ addressed to a class of men very imperfectly fnformed 
as to the principle® of political ecynoyiy, very ready, as ail 
men ai^, to believe those who tell ^hem that they^are not sob 
well off as they ougjit to b<?, and therefore verj liable to be 
misled if care is not taken to put Vli^ whole truth before them. 
I am far frotn^ advocating tlfe doctrine that we •should try 
to keep^ men contented by keeping them in ignorance of the 
possibJIity of bettering their condition. On the contrary, 
I believe that it is one of our first^ duties to our neighbour 
tb inspire Jiim with a desire to better himself and to point 
out to him the ♦means of doing so. Butrin dealhig 'v^ith 
persons who are to a great extent ignor^t of the real con- 
dition of their own ^class as compared with that of other 
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classes who sec plainly enough their cllsaflvantages^, but are 
not equally alive to their advantages, avd who are very 
imperfectly qualified to judge of the causes of their 
dition, or of the value of the remedies put before them, I 
think it is but reasonaldc to suggest to those who are address- 
ing them tliat they slioiild be very cautious how they dog- 
matise iipon questions of great delicacy and great intricacy. 
The inquiry into the condition of the agricultural labourer, 
and into the means of imiu'oving it, cannot be made complete 
without extemling it to the investigation of the general 
relations between capital and labour in this country and 
elsewhere, — a large subject upon which I will not now enter. 
Confining myself to the narrower question, I Avould in the 
first place observe thatin estimating the agricultural labourer’s 
relative position in the labour market wc must not take the 
amount of the money AvagOs paid to him as the single test of 
las well-being. A man who earns a jxnind a Aveek is not 
nc ccssarlly twice as Avell off a^ a man who earns ten shillings. 
You must take into account the lihiouiit of Avork which they 
respective!}^ have to do for the money? the number of hours 
they are employed, the rinount of strain upon the body and 
on the brain, the chances of accident, the general effect upon 
the heidth and upon the durathui' of life. I need not dilate 
uj)on this to])ic, but 1 am compelled to remind you of it 
because I observe that it is too often left out of sight, and 
that those avIio arc loudest in their commiseration for the 
agricultural labourer forget that his life is longer and his 
health better than those of his manufacturing brethren. I 
pass from it, however, because 1 do not wish you to suppose 
that 1 desire to paint a rose-coloured picture of the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourer, or to conceal my 
own conviction that it *is one Avhich admits of and demands 
irni)rovcineiit. What I dcstre is, tlfa»t you should apply to it 
a proper and a reasonable standard, that you should then 
c?dmly inquire in what reiyiects it falls short of tliat stan'tjard, 
and shouhl investigate, ‘without passion or prejudi(5e, the 
cafuses a^id the remedies. Let \nc placjp before you what I 
understand to be the reasoning of certain persons on this 
question. ''They say the/ agricultural laboqrer gets lower 
'wages than he ought to get;; this is because the supply of 
agricultural labour is in excess of the demand for it ; the 
inconA^enicnce must be remedied by reducing the supply ; that 
can only be clone by promoting the emigration of the labourer 
to placeV) Avhere. he Avould find his labour more wanted and 
better paid ; in the ^^lutural coiuvo of things the labourer would 
find this out for himself and would transfer fiimself to the 
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more progtablo market : but he Is prevented doing so — first, 
by the aptual operation of the poor laws, and secondly, by 
the Weet which the s^^steni under which he has so long lived 
has had upon him, for it has prevented his acquiring the 
means necessary f(3f emigration, and it has reduced him to 
such a low condition tha{^ he has neither tlie sense iior the 
spirit to go and seek his fortune even if he had the means. 
Tliercfore, it is urged, the State ought to look to the matter, 
to alter the obnoxious jioor law, and to give direct assistance 
to emigration. Now thej*e is some truth, though mixed with 
some exaggeration, in this liifc of argument. It cannot be 
denied that there arc many cases in which an active, skilful 
young labourer miglit do very much better for himself by 
carrying ^lis labour to % less over-stocked market. Neither, 
I tlijnk, can it be denied that the habits engendered by the 
old system of the poor <ftaw hav(? had a* great share in ])ro- 
ducing the unwillingness to remove from home which 
characterises so larger a mass* of our agricultural pojmlation. 
Whether that unwillingnc^ft is so absolutely a proof of brutish 
stuiiidity as some of our ^-estless counsellors represent it to 
be, I take leave to doubt. There* is a good deal more of 
natural shrewdness amonjj our peasantry than superficial 
observers give them credit for ; and if we could gain their 
confidence, which is by no means an easy thing to do, we 
sliould find that in a large number of instances their reasons 
for staying at home on low wages rather than go far a-field in 
search of higher, are much stronger tjuin wo are apt to believe. 
But admitting, as 1 do, that the younger and more active 
might, with advantage to themselves, emigrate more largely 
than they do, it still remains a question whether the State 
should aid them in the matter. It shouldj no doubt, as far as 
possible reijiove any j^dificial^ obsta<!lcs Afhich impede their 
freedom of action, and* should tfike care that everj one has 
fair^play ; but to give an artificial stimulus to emigration, 
for the* purpose cJf reducing .the^ supply of labour in this 
country, appears to me to be a policy not hastily toy)e adopted. 
The business of farji^iing ig likc^any other business, •and mhst 
be subject to the same general cq||iditions as tTie business of 
cotton-ispinnhig, ship-buildifig, ^r machine-maflking. The 
farmer is a manufacturer of • food, •which he raises by the 
application of his skill and his caj^tal to the land. If he is 
to conduct his business at all, he must contrive to conduct it 
ty a profit. For tl\is purpose he must economise his outlay ; 
he must spend mo more than is necessary Jbo j^roduce Ws result; 
he must not^ buy costly implements if cheaj)er ones will 
do equally well; i^pither must he employ more labourers* 
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than arc sufficient to do his work ; nor can he afford to pay 
them more than their work is worth. Ivf tlien a philan- 
thropist were to go to a farmer and say Your wages^ are 
too low ; you arc giving your men only lO.v. a week, and 
you ought to raise the "amount to the farmer would 

reply, ‘^Tf I am to add 50 per ccjit. to what I pay for my 
labour, and am to got no better return than I get now, I 
shall be ruined ; and 1 don’t see wliyj should ruin myself to 
please you.” The answer to this, of course, is that he need 
not be ruined, fol that by paying his labourci’s better he 
would get more work hut of thein ; that ten men, at 15.9. a 
week, would do as much work as fifteen men at lOs., and 
would cost no more ; and that, if he were put to it, he 
could find many ways of making up for the loss^ he wmuld 
in the first instance sustain by the rise of wages, as, for 
example, the introduction hf more machinery and the dimi- 
nution of the number of hands by that means. Upon this 
the far;ner might naturally ask what,, if he followed this 
advice, and reduced the number Mf Ins men, increasing at 
the same time the rate of wages of those whom he retained, 
would become of those v;hom he discharged, and who would 
of course be those whose services he ionnd the least valuable? 
They would, indeed, find themserves in a very inconvenient 
position. For many of them emigration would not be 
an available resource, foi‘ it is the best and not the worst 
labourer who will succeed as an emigrant. They would 
remain at their homos, but instead of getting regular work 
they would have to take such odd jobs as might offer them- 
selves ; some of them would be supported by their younger 
relatives out of their increased wages ; others would 
become chargeable to the parish, and the farmer would 
find one effect of 'his fihangcj of sysf.cm to be an increase 
in his poor-rates. This, 1* apprchiiyd, would probably be 
the effect of a sudden change of the nature described. 
LHvc other sudden changes, it would i)c productive' of 
much ten*/iiorary inconV'enicnce and suffering, arid the 
inconvenience would fall mainly *u non tlyi weakest portion of 
the community, liut the^farmer might go on to put another 
question. He might ask> whdt security hy fhould have 
that by paying liis [/ibourerrs more he should get' more 
Avork out of them ? It may be perfectly true that he dannot 
get more out of them unless he pays them better; but it 
is by no means equally obvious that By simply paying thcnl’ 
better h6 will get ipore Avork in return. You cannot buy 
as good a horse fov 20/. as you can for 50/.,Jbut you don’t 
make the 201, horse a bit more A^alujable by insisting on 
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giving SOZ. for Jiim. This then brings me to what seems 
th# carflinal question — how can you improve the quality of 
the agricultural labourer so as to make his labour really 
more valuable thii^ it is ? If you can succeed in making it 
so, and in convincing both himself and his employer that it 
is so, you need give yourself no more trouble as to his find- 
ing a proper market for it. And, as the process bf the im- 
provement Avould necessarily be gradual, you need have 
little fear of those inconveniences whioii attend a sudden 
change and a sudden cTisplac^jment o# labour. Now, for the 
improvement of the agricultural labourer you want two 
things — you want to raise the standard by which he mea- 
sures himself, to teach hifti to aim on ,behalf of his children, 
if not oit his own behSlf, at something higher than he has 
hitlierto been content ^ith, and to phice within his reach 
the education and training necessary to enable him to reach 
that standard, if fair play is-^iven him. That is one thing 
which you want ; the ^tltor is, that 1^ should have fair-play ; 
that liis work should be paid for in sucli a manner as to 
make it his interest to flo his be^t, that he should be en- 
couraged to form habits*of diligence a*nd of independence, and 
should be made to feel thfit his destiny in life is to a great 
extent under his own control. You want, in fact, to 
operate upon the individual, and to make him work out his 
own improvement. This is a task not only wholly distinct 
from that wliich tlie advocates of artificial systems for the 
wholesale elevation of tlie labouriifg class propose to them- 
selves, but one which in practice will often be found antago- , 
nistic to them. Tliose who are interesting themselves in 
the improvement of the condition of the labourer may, I 
think, be divided into two ^diools.® The one is animated 
by the spii^t of the 'X^ides’ XTftion, the other by the spirit 
of piece work. The one would work through the class, the 
other througli tlie# individual. I take my side with tlie be- 
liever^ in piece work. Not tha^ I* dispute or« doubt the 
reasonableness of sucli an firgaiiisation of labour is sifffi- 
cient to protect the individual *lji^urer against the possible 
exactions oS the capitalist;* if '^^radcs’ Unionai or Labour 
Unions could Ibe confined to that object they would be de- 
servilfg of respect and of symiiathy. But when they go 
further and demand of their own fiiembers that they should 
4imit theij individual Exertions so as not to produce more or 
t8 earn more ^lan their fellows, they introduce a^priiigiiile 
at once unjust and dangerous. Th«r? is no saying what 
injury they may not thus inflict upon their neighbours ; there , 
is^no eayiijig e\en what injury they may not inflic^^ upon 
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their country by restricting the development o? its^ in- 
dustry, and possibly driving out of it branches of ^business 
essential to its prosperity. The theory of co-operation is 
indeed a beautiful one ; but it seems l^etter suited to the 
Kepubllc of Plato than to tlie atmosjAere of this work-a- 
day world. It will no doubt comfnend itself to those who 
abhor what they call privileges, wdio prefer equality to 
liberty, and who look to the State fo exorcise the evils of 
the inequality whi^di Nature has unhap])ily inflicted on the 
human race. This ia the tlyeory 'which finds its latest 
expressions in the proposal of one of the Societies repre- 
sented at the late National Labour Congress at Philadel- 
phia, that when an ^emjiloyer refused to make an advance 
in wages or a reduction in the hoifrs of labour, *che State 
should employ such workineii.” presume that in jsuch 
case the workmen would both fix the amount of wages they 
w^ould like to receive and name the amount of work they 
would like to do in return, leavii;g the taxpayers to make 
up the difference between the t\vo ^sldcs of the account. 
It is a theory vduch may well find‘ advocates. But to many 
of us, I hope to the majority of us, individual freedom and fair 
competition are the very breath of* our nostrils, and long may 
it be ere we are deprived of them. What 1 have said of the 
artificial system of the Trades’ Union applies, I think, at least 
in a degree, to the artificial system of assisted emigration 
directed to the diminution of the supply of labour. ‘ I do not 
believe that in this country tliere is a real surplusage of 
labour. Population advances very much less rapidly than does 
the accumulation of capital; and W'ere it not for the very 
rapid increase of machinery our labour supply would now 
be extremely deficient.^ It might very easily happen that 
by the injudicious encouragement of wdiolesale* emigration 
we might drain the country of its strength and drive away 
ei^iployment to other lands, just as we iqight do by ah iu- 
jpdicious aJ^tempt to for<^6 up the rate of w^ages beyemd the 
natural level. England holds a^ very high i)osition in the 
industrial world, but it it^ of le which rests upon a somewhat 
narrow basis; it is one \^^bich%it would be cqmparatively 
easy for her to lose, but exceedingly difficult’ if not 'impos- 
sible, for her, if she oiice lost it, to regain. I look,<.then, 
for the improvement oh the condition of our labourers 
generally, and of that of the agricultural labourers among 
them, to the free play of individual competition undor 
favourable circumstkn/jes, rather than to any artificial 
remedy. But do those favourable circumstances exist ? 
Has the agricultural labourer ideally' fair, play? Has he 
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the oppottunity for raising himself? Has he the induce- 
mer^s to# exert himself? I fear we cannot give a wholly 
satisfactory answer to these questions. I cannot doubt 
that the system of^ the Poor Law, taken as a whole, has 
exercised and still exercises a deadening influence upon our 
labourers, or that it tenefe greatly to neutralise the whole- 
some spirit of competition and self-reliance which it is so 
important to arouse, it is a system which could not be 
summarily set aside, without serious hardship and injus- 
tice ; but it is a system from which it ^loula be our endeavour 
as far as possible to teach our labourers to emancipate them- 
selves. Nor is such einanci})ation visionary. The machinery 
of the law must of course be retained ; there will always be 
plenty of •cases of unafoidable sufFeriftg to be relieved by 
it. i3ut if the labourer, be trailed in liis youth to recognise 
the duty of laying by a provision for his old age, if he be 
early taught prudence, and foresight, and self-denial, and 
if at the same time th« niQ^yis arc provided him of investing 
his savings with perfefet security, wfiich he has now great 
difflcnlty in doing, a gre#t step might be taken in advance ; 
and if his employers h% brought {o»scc the wisdom of so 
regulating his wages as tih enable him by additional labour 
to earn additional remuneration, and so encourage him to 
increased industry, the heavy weight of ])auperism which now 
oppresses the energies of our ])eople might to a very great 
extent be' shaken oil*. The means for commencing this are 
not far to seek. The Government ^uay developc tlie bene- 
ficent system of the Post-oflicc Savings’ Banks, for which 
we are so largely indebted to the ])i'escnt Prime Minister, 
and may protect the labourer from that great evil which is the 
cause of such frequent sufferings hiqi — the loss of his 

savings in *ll-managcdj »r fra6d*ilent sick clubs. The em- 
ployer may make more use than he now commonly does of 
the ^reat engine of piece-work ; and the landlord may (^j)- 
operat# with him by the irnprovd^^icftt of his cqjtages, and 
by the extension of the garden allotment system.* It ha*s 
sometimes been saiif that •the ^fea^nt’s pig isp his Savings’ 
Bank. His Jjit of garden mi^ht b^a still more qflective one, 
especially if life family be such as enable liim to turn his 
childrens’ labour to account in it. He might often escape 
the necessity of taking a child awify from school for the sake 
the trifling wages which it is wanted to earn for the family, 
if* he coufd fin^ it "feome profitable work in his ow^ garden 
between the hours of school attenda^^cC. Whetlier the pea- 
santry of England would gain any real* advantage from an 
attempt to jeonvert them into the owners of land is, I tlduk, 
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very doubtful ; but there can be no doubt that it » 3 of great 
advantage to them to be enabled to occujjy small jdlotnj^ents 
of land at a moderate rent. With this advantage and witli 
proper sanitary arrangements, such as are now in progress 
or in contemplation, witli somewhat greater facilities for 
obtaining a suitable education for Lis children, with sufficient 
openingt 4 .in the way of piece-work for those wlio can and will 
undertake additional labour, and whh fair cliances of invest- 
ing his savings securely, the English agricultural labourer 
would have little' to .complain of in his lot, even though the 
nominal rate of his ordinary money wages should continue, as 
at ])resent, extremely moderate. 

There is still a topic connected with your programme of 
proceedings on which I must say iv few words. You pro- 
pose to hold a conference pf ladies : and I do not doubtr that 
there are among my present audihnee many who look for- 
ward to attending it. With nail my heart 1 wish them God 
speed. W e hear enough now-a-c^j^ys, vperha])3 even a little 
too much, of women’s ihghts. I am n’ot ([uite sure that those 
who constitute themselves their es«pecial advocates go to work 
in their cause in the wisest way. I h seems to me that women 
have to a great extent their destiiues in their own hands, and 
that the attainment of their rights do])ends mainly upon the 
recognition they can obtain from society of the importance of 
their duties, and of the manner in which they discharge them. 
When one considers how much they might do foi' the pro- 
motion of our social interests, what great opportunities they 
have, and how imperfect is the use they make of tlicm, it is 
impossible not to admit tliat there is a sad waste of woman 
power amongst us. The shortcomings of some arc indeed 
atoned for by the brillia.nt examples which arc set by otliers : 
but I am not speaking either^of conspicuous short comings or of 
brilliant «.exam])les ; nor is my comjdaiht a complaint directed 
against individuals ; it is rather against the system which fails 
to instruct^ women rightly* in the use of their great .natural 
adyantages, and which fails to give them fair play when they 
arc desirous ./jf turning tliG-sc to accomit. Men sliould be 
made to feel, that not woVicn alpnc, but society at large, are 
losers by tliis failure. I Svill not take up * your thne by 
dilating, as I might do^ on the importance of woman’s,! social 
influence, cither within her own domestic circle or imme- 
diately around it. It is one of the si^bjects on which every 
one is fond of speaking, though we often seem t6 forget 
when we arc co'nsidfering questions having *a close bearing 
on the dcvelojimcn;; of the female character.*- What I am 
now rather bound to speak of is, the importance of the prin- 
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ciple whicli tke Association is by this conference enunciating : 
that^fif w€^ are to Examine social questions aright, we must 
approach them from a feminine as well as from a masculine 
point of view. Nothing militates more against social reforms 
and improvements than onesided and imperfect views, such as 
well-meaning and enthusiastic reformers are very apt to take 
up : nothing assists them more than the collation ajad com- 
parison of distinct and itidcpendcnt views. Now women, as 
a rule, are pretty sure to look at any question differently from 
men, and to import ne\w elements of consideration into it. 
In examining social questions in particular, they have several 
advantages over us : they are keener sighted ; they have 
quicker sympathies ; they i;ealise better than we do the im- 
portance oi* little things ;• and they are Rf ten able to gain the 
confidence not only of women and^childron^ but of men, too, 
in a way which we cannot^ attain. It is, therefore, matter for 
congratulation that we are likely, on the present occasion, to 
have the advantage of •thciii advice and assistance with refer- 
ence to the many questions of interest which I sec by the 
programme they are to have# brought before them. 

May I be permitted to 4Ball their particular attention to one 
important matter, not incluchsd in the programme, and which 
has indeed been brought under public notice since it was 
prepared, but which seems to demand early consideration ? I 
take for granted that every one present has either read or 
heard of the melancholy accounts given in the public news- 
papers of the cruelties practised ki some of our cattle 
transports, and the sufferings of our domestic animals in 
conveyance both by sea and land. I take it equally for 
granted that you arc all aware of the appeal which Miss 
liurdett Coutts has so earnestly and^so seasonably made to 
all persons^ engaged iiip ^eachifig^ in whatever rank of life,’’ 
to consider whether soifie plan cannot be adopted for incul- 
catii^ in a definite manner principles of humaiuty towards 
animals^ and a knowledge of their •structure, trcatpient, aii3 
value to man.” The qiiestioji of the treatment of apimalsj^ 
one of great importaftice frem various points of«.view. As a 
sanitary quegtion it is of the. first ^msequence ; for it seems 
probabltj that the national health miay be seriously affected 
by th<i prevalence of diseases/ cnge*»dcred by ill-treatment 
or mismanagement, among the anienals which furnish our 
e^ipplies of meat and of milk. As an economical question it 
is<*of cquaWinportance, bearing as it does on the profits of the 
agricultural clashes, and on the price o:J meat and animal jn'O- 
duce to all wh(f consume it. I have little doubt that, as it has 
already attracted^ so ii will continue to command, the attention * 
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of the Governmeivfc and of Parliament. I do not doubt that, 
if we get a propcrly“Organij=ied Sanitary Dhpartineilt, a strong 
effort will be made to check the mischief which it is feared is 
going on. Nor do I doubt that the Education Department 
will lend its countenance to any feasible plan for promoting the 
study of animal physiology. Bi?i if any real step is to be 
taken ii?^ the direction indicated by Miss Coutts, namely, the 
inculcation of principles of humanity' towards animals, it must 
be taken with the aid and through the instrumentality of 
women. It must be hy the carl}^ training of the young, not 
only in the school, but still more at their own homes, that this 
work must be done, and women, perhaps I should especially 
say mothers, must in the main be ithe doers of it. Legislation 
may be needed ; but^ as tlie Roman ‘poet long since taught us, 
nil leges sine morlhns van(e prqficiuut : legislation will be iu 
vain without an improvement in' our manners ; and the 
improvement of manners is ^essentially a domestic question. 
Humanity, like charity, must begbo at home. 

Ladies and G entleman, — I cannof help thinking tliat this 
short Latin motto might be vmy a])propriate]y taken as 
the watchwoi’d of oiiit Association. * Viewing, as I do, with 
some distrust the growing teinkncy of the age to seek in 
legislation, and in the inlervcntion of the State, for the 
attainment of every blessing and the prevention of every 
evil, 1 desire to see a vigorous effort made to counteract the 
effect which such leaning upon legislation might have on 
our national character, ^ by impressing earnestly upon all 
classes of our countrymen the iiicjilculahle value of indi- 
vidual self-reliance and self-help. It would be foolish and 
even wrong to neglect the great advantages which we 
may derive from the judicious em])loyment of the central 
machinery of Government in’^ many ’jeven of those matters 
from which it was once an article oL*thc national creed that 
the Government should be jealously excluded. Rutf our 
employment of State**^ agency should be limited, J think 
By two considerations, Eirst, we should consider, how far 
by intrusting* the Govci^nmiiiit with secondary functions we 
run the rlsl^ of hindering^pr en^arassing it in tlie discharge 
of its primary function^; bow far, by makin'Vr it ou'r agent 
for economical, commercial, or social purposes, we •-place 
difficulties in the way ^f tlie proper performance of its 

i )ol]tical duties. It would be a vciy questionable gain i^, 
or the ^ sake of getting our Kailwayk more edtinomicaiiy 
managed, or odr Municipal affairs better regulated, we 
were to infuse Into our Parliamentary Elections, and 
through them into the selection of oar Political rulers, a 
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spirit of cofnmercial jobbery, or to trammel the march of 
our Iiiiperitl Policf by the necessity of conciliating local 
interests. Secondly, we should consider whether, by 
throwing upon the State, responsibilities which we ought to 
undertake as indivicluals, we may not detract something 
from the energy of personftl character which has done so 
much to make our country what she is. I do not \»ish to 
close my eyes to our shortcomings ; I do not wish to enrol 
myself among the blind worshippers of the British Philistine ; 

I do not deny that wc have been led by a spirit of insular 
pride and insular prejudice to undervalue the lessons which 
some foreign nations might have taught us as to the advan- 
tages of a more perfect organisation and of a more systematic 
developmenl^ of our resoifrces, or that are suffering for 
our neglect. I do not doubt that we have much to learn, and 
much to do, in order to ifeep, perhaps in some respects to 
recover, our place among the natmns. But while we are bent 
on improving our macliiner^^let us take care that we do not 
weaken the main-spring cfi our greatness? The proud position 
of England is due not to thc«accident of circumstances but to 
the character of her pcopka. If she fleffives advantage from 
her mineral wealth, it is becayse her sons have known how to 
turn it to account ; if she is the home of manufacturing industry, 
it is because the ingenuity and the j)erseverance of her sons 
have made her so ; if she holds the Empiro of the Seas, it is 
because her sons have won it for her. She enjoys, it is true, 
the blessings of a noble Gonstitiition ; .but it is a Constitution 
of which the merit lies less in the framework than in the 
spirit by which it is animated. It has, indeed, undergone 
many changes ; men say that it has been destroyed over and 
over again : none would venture to prc^lict through how many 
more of such»destructioi*3* it is^ destined to pass. But the 
spirit of her people remafns unbroken, and in tliat unbroken 
spirit^hcre still lives the greatness of England. Legislate 
as you •will, — organise, educate, (ievciope the advantages 
of co-operation ; economise kibour, show how skill ynay Ijp* 
made to do the Avorlf of strength- but amidst all your 
improvements^ bear one cautipn st^dlly in mlnd^ — Beware 
of destnTying dV of enervating tile ^individual energies of 
Enffliehmen, * 
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JURISPRUDENCE AND AMENDMENT OF THE 

LAVA 


A mong the branches of Morj\l and Economical Science 
which this Asscjciation pursues^. Jurisprudence has been 
justly assigned the first jdace, inasinucli as all the leading 
subjects with which, tiiey deal must ultimately find their 
expression in Law. No Sessipn of Parliament, perhaps, is 
held without some positive enactment on each one of the 
great divisions of social polity from which our Association 
derives its noniQiiclature. Health, Education, Commerce, 
the relations between Labour and Ca[>ital, the various ques- 
tions of human convenience and well-being that we group 
under the head of Social Economy, are all continually adding 
their contributions to the Statute Book. Legislation, in a 
free country, is the immediate expression of the popular will ; 
and the more completely it is so, the more safe and beneficial 
it is likely to be. For thc^iiiipulsq of a nation, j unless in its 
most eyanescent moods, is to work* in accordance with the 
absolute necessities of the age. Tlie impulse may often be 
blind, or even uncon«"cio(HS, but it is not 'the less unerring in 
♦its aiin^ for the necessities outv which it springs are the 
silent, enduidng forces of Nature, as cc/nstant in their opera- 
tion as those which, in rhe course of ages, can .waste a conti- 
nent and Silt up seas. Loiibtfess, these socifd forces, guided 
by the Supreme wisdom, are at work in every nation in all 
periods of its history, diusintegrating the old, and building u]) 
the new, doing their daily work of t^change and renovatiq;!, 
though as unheeded as the wave which' beats upoK the shore, 
and in iis beat of CQ,iRuries rolls away a linfe of coast. It is 
the province of Social*8cience, in its more abstract labours, to 
investigate the origin and nature of the motive powers which 
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thus act and react upon society ; but It has also a more prac- 
tical field, •ivhere i^ often deals with art rather than with 
soieiic^, bift which is none the less scientific in its real 
character. This practical work is to adjust the machinery 
of society so that it . may move in harmony with the great 
necessities that impel its pr^ress, with the wants and as^)ira- 
tions of the people ; and this adjustirieiit can be effected only 
by the instrumentality of Law. • 

Let me explain myself further. The whole material 
universe, so far as we can observe, is sclf«regulatcd. The 
stupendous mechanism of Mxe s4eliar aftd planetary systems 
works without a flaw in its i)crpetual motion; the forces 
appointed to vary the surface of our eartli by its constant 
destruction and renewal, wetate without ^il for ever ; plants 
grow and fructify with me regularity of the seasons that 
produce them ; animals instinctively futfil the functions 
assigned to them by their Maker. But when we . come to 
inan^ we find a change. A motal clement has supervened. 
The free will, which is fljp ^pandcst heritage of the race, has 
opened the floodgates of evil as well as the infinite possibilities 
of good. The actions of ^mankind,, and tlic consequent 
development of society, do^ not spring frbm tlie spontaneity of 
mechanism, but from the int<?llcct of choice. His destiny Is 
so ordered that invention is a necessity at every stage of his 
progress, and each step that is gained brings some new 
obstacle to task his energy. Human society has to win its 
way through toil, privation, and disease ; civilisation slays its 
tens, and finds only that it has its hiincfi'eds to cope with ; and 
these manifold evils that grow so persistently with the good 
fruits of man’s companionshi}) have to be repressed, where that 
is possible, or regulated, if they cannot be repressed, by the 
strong arm of the law. Men cojfgrega^ in «lose community, 
and in the fapid inter^lftingc of* thought and the varied 
rccipmcity of labour, arts flourish, and intellect expanfls, and 
knowledge is increas^id ; but then density of population breeds^ 
disease, Vice grows from contact, deslituuon stands im ghastly^ 
proximity to accumulated wealth. Society, led by its bt)st and 
Avisest, struggles to afatc tlie eviF it^^wn actiolT engenders, 
to clear j:he sijceam of its progress itom the more 4urbid ele- 
ments, and hence the continuous , (enactment of laws to regulate, 
repress,* and reform. The question how best to frame the rules 
thus prescribed by the supreme authority of the community, 
h(^ to secure the lea^^cvil with the greatest good, how to 
reconcile the largest fiberty of the individud with tljie least 
damage to the public need, how, in faot,*as I said before, to 
adjust the machine of society to the inexorable necessities of 
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its existence — that is the great problem to be solved ,by the 
Science of Law. On the correctness of the adjfistme^t, on 
the wisdom of the solution, depends the weal or woe of every 
people. 

What, for instance, is the object of *^^Grimmal Law? Is it 
not to reduce crime to the minimum point, and thus provide 
the hio‘hest attainable security for life, property, and honest 
toil? ^No penal code was ‘ever framed or administered with- 
out the intention of compassing this end, though none, it may 
be confidently aflirmed, have ever obtained such a measure of 
success as is within the reach of a well-considercd system. 
But the intention, however excellent, must fail more or less in 
execution, if either the law or its admmistratloii is ill adapted 
to its purpose. If punishments are merely vindictive, if an 
exaggerated severity beget a reluctance to convict, or a mis- 
taken leniency abolisli the certainty of sentence, if prisons 
corrupt without deterring, or enervate without reforming, if 
prisoners are dismissed as ialo and lln'iftless as they came, or 
are turned adrift wit^hout help 'to ^nd employment as tliey 
can, if old and young, the casual ofibndcr and the practised 
criminal, are treated with a stupid sameness, if a predatory 
class is allowed to wage war on society with no control and 
little molestation, if the police Oe inefficient, or prosecutions 
be ill conducted, or the magistracy be incapable, then the 
Criminal Law, however well intended, will fail in its object, 
and the cry of the people for justice and security will reinain 
unappeased. It is not too much to say that every one of the 
evils enumerated have before now existed in this country, and 
some of them exist still. Here, or elsewlicre, they are simply 
the result of a want of scientific investigation, and could be 
wholly eradicated by a proper adjustment of means to the end 
required. ' t i 

What, again, is the object of Civil :Procedurc ? Is it not to 
arrange, as quickly and conveniently as may be, the ..difFer- 
cnces that crop up sp plentifully among 'the individuals of a 
i-communi^ty as to theii property, their bargains, and their 
rights? Is it not to substitute civilised justice for barbarous 
quarrel ? Is it not to\;fuard the interests of the needy, the 
helpless, avid the unlearned against superior c'"xft and power? 
But, if the process be complicated and costly, if the courts be 
distant or intermittent, ^f the law’s delay ” break down the 
weary litigant, what becomes of ilic object of legislation? 
Juridical science is, therefore, needed, to prevent procec|jufre 
frpm filing of its, end ; nor is there any branch of legal 
acquirement in wjiich the neglect of science is more inex- 
cusable. For the course of procedure is a mechanical opera- 
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tion, and is capable of being exactly fitted to its work. On 
matterl of lubstant^ve law opinions , will vary, according to 
race, (flimare, political institutions, and a score of other influ- 
ences ; and men, for example, will probably disjmtc to the end 
. of time what is the biist law of inheritance, and what the best 
law of marriage. But given the result to be achieved, and it 
is as certain that you can discover the best kind of procedure 
as that you can point out the best stcani-engine. The Science 
of Comparative Jurisprudence could bring together all the 
procedures of the world, place them side by side, examine into 
their several excellences, select tiie eligible portions of each, 
mould them into an harmonious whole, and frame a code of 
civil procedure, applicable to every form of litigation, and 
absolutely the best in existcifce. The sci4mtific adjustment I 
have spoken* of would be omni{)otent here. 

But, once more, what is# the object of PT)sitive Law? Is it 
not to accpiaint peojfle with their rights and duties, to define 
the limits of State prerogative**and individual freedom, to 
point out the path of and justice among the various 

relations of life? But if the voice of the law give an 
uncertain sound ; if it be uncciual in jts provisions, lavish of 
privilege to the rich, and ^dealing out injustice to the poor ; 
if it legalise inicpiitous teinptltion ; if it prefer the luxury of 
a class to the virtue of a people — how can it teach righteous- 
ness or enforce respect? Nay, if it be purged of every 
wrong, but still its form .be scattered and confused, how can 
it fulfil its mission to the community ? When the question 
is asked — What is the law ? and the* answer is to point to 
rows of shelves, groaning witli hundreds of volumes, that 
teem with thousands of decisions, with one-third of which 
no living lawyer is acquainted, is it not a mockery to speak 
of tlie law as an ex[)osition rights and duties to the 
people ? Yet •that mass chaotict fluidity, which resembles 
nothii^ so much as what astronomers call ah unresSlvable 
nebula, could be moijded, under the^crcative hand of science^ 
into a Compact and luminous cod^ tlie reflection of the* 
national spirit, and t^ic ob^eftt of willing reverence* to itis 
justice and wisdom. * ^ ^ 

► It bei:^g, a certain trtith tWit Law must be scienti- 

fically adjusted to the ends it aims at, or else fail more or less 
in its sfrowed objects, the business of this Department, as 
Its contribution to the gjeat Science of Society, is to inquire 
hij^ far oim jurisprud^ice is in accordance with the exi- 
gencies of file ag<|^ and to suggest any needfuj improv#menks. 
We may consider it, if wc will, in its widest range, as affect- 
ing the whole numnn race, and may listen to the eloquence 
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of our fellow member, Mr. David Dudley Field, propo^unding 
his scheme for a Code of Internatioual or discounting on 

the Community of Nations ; but our more immediate aim, as 
a national body, must be to deal with tlio laws of our own 
country, and to those I shall confine myself. 

Nothing can be more useful on these occasions than to take 
stock from year to year, and to note how far any mischiefs 
we ha^e pointed out have been rqiiicdied, and what sugges 
tions made by us have been found fruitful. Looking back to 
the twelve mon'ths which have just elapsed since our last 
meeting at BirminglVam, we have every reason to congratulate 
ourselves on the results attained. The two measures which 
were then prominently noticed by the Council — the Evidence 
Bill, and the Bill op, the Property of Married Women — were 
both introduced into the House of Commons at the com- 
mencement of the session. Thf former has, Avith slight 
alterations, passed into law, and avc have the satisfaction of 
knoAving that, so far as ci\41 jn'occdure is concerned, the 
parties to every suit <aro now aihnijssible as Avltnesses. The 
princij)le, long ago ojiuiiciatcd by Bcntham, first placed on 
the Statute Book by^Lord Denman, and subsc(]uently so 
Avidely carried out by Lord Bjougliam’s Act, has now been 
enacted in its integrity. Henceforth interest in the suit, 
even of the closest kind, will be no imj>odimejit to testimony 
in any civil action. It remains for IMr. Denman, to whom the 
thanks of the Association have been given for his successful 
conduct of the measure, to vindicate the entirety of Lord 
Denman’s preamble by a measure extending to defendants in 
criminal cases the privilege of giving evidence in their own 
behalf. On the second reading of the Bill, Mr. Amphlctt, 
Q.C., Avhose experience as a judge of Quarter Sessions makes 
his opinion doubly valuable, .V)okc in favour of this extension ; 
and it cannot be denied that the argum6nts are appli- 

cable to criminal as to civil cases. In both, the imjuiry^ alter 
4:ruth must be facilitated,^ and the ends of-rjusticc be furtliered 
,xby hearing the Avitness A/ho knoAvs most about the matter in 
issue ; and the chief difference seems be that to shut the 
mouth of prisoner i^he greater hardship, seeing that it is 
his life or liis liberty, andV always his characte£;^wliicji he has 
at stake. The Avords which .1 remember being used by Mx\ 
Serjeant Parry, some' }r^ears ago, in defending a well-known 
murder case, recur to my mind; they were spoken of the 
anomaly, since removed, which forbaijc the counsel for th^e 
j)i:isone'i} to sum up his evidence to the ju^y ; but they are 
equally applicable to the point under cons^ideration. If 
this,” said the learned serjeant, were a case of a ten-pound 
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notefor ^bill of exchange; if this were a case of goods sold 
and jHeliwred, gcfbds bargained and sold, work and labour 
done, or money alleged to be due upon an account stated ; 
nay, even if this were a miserable squabble between a hack 
cab and a dust carf, as to the amount of damage done to 
cither, I should be permlMcd to sum up the evidence for the 
defence; but it is simply a (jucstion of life and deaths and the 
law of England bids itie be dumb.” Surely if on every 
summons to a County Court, and in the pijltricst civil action, 
we allow the defendant tlx^ privilege ot testimony, we should 
not deny to the man on trial for his life the opi)ortunity of 
explaining a suspicious fact or of contradicting an adverse 
witness. All the arguments that we hear against the change 
seem to be^urged in the interest of the guilty. I confess that 
my synij)athic 3 arc with the innocent, and we may trust that 
Parliament will soon periiiit their voices to bo heard in the 
witness-box. With respect to«the otfence of ])erjury, above 
all, the present law h% a ^/yiiig absurdity. A is put on his 
trial, and B gives evideftce against hint. A s mouth is closed, 
B has it all his own way *vith the jury, and A is convicted 
and sentenced. As our •criminal law»i)ennits no appeal on 
the facts, A’s sole resource if^to indict B for perjury. A tlien 
tells his tale, B’s mouth now is closed, and anotlicr jury, mIio 
never heard his evidence, find B in his turn guilty. A’s 
innocence is considered to be established, Init, after all, what 
does it come to? Why, that each jury has heard only one 
side of the case, and each finds a verdict on oc jmrte testi- 
mony. No conclusion can be more impotent, and I venture 
to think tliat few rules can l)e more unsatisfactory. 

The Married Women’s Property Bill, which was originally 
introduced by INlr. Shaw Eefevre on J^ehalf of our Associa- 
tion, had bec^ favourably /cporl^d^ on by a Select Committee 
of the House of Comuffons in 1868. At our last C4)ngrcss 
a paj)f'r was read by INIr. Ilobhouse, Q.C., which fairly roiite^ 
the objections that*iiad been raiscTll^ {Aid won a lyiaiiimoiis 
vote in favour of the re-iiitrgductioii of the measure. Wie* 
lost the invidiiahle s(it* vices* of Mr. J^efevre wlieii he took 
office in the present Ministry, but^thc Bill last session was 
successfully c?5^*ducted through the House by IVtr. llussell 
Gurneij, Recorder of London, to \Viom its friends and 
supporters arc signally indebted. Ili^vas subsequently read 
a second time in the IIo^sc of Lords on the motion of Lord 
Penzance, #nd the p^ciple of the measure is acquitted, 
though there may^be differences as to the detaSs. No one cila 
seriously think iihat marriage ought to oporate as a confisc;i- 
tion of the wife’s uersonal property, or that the husband lias 

D 
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as usual, people ar^uc froui the cireiinistaiices iimAediVtely 
around tlieni, and because the fortunes of their own wives 
and daughters are secure, the upper cla|gs sometimes fail to 
appreciate the object of the Dill. A venerable ex-chancellor 
has denounced the measure as • a social revolution, and 
evidently believes that settlements and equity suits are the 
true panacea for the wrongs of wives.* The serenity of exalted 
station has alwaysi been remarkable. A Princess of Prance 
was sur[)rised that jicoplc should die of hunger when they 
had such nice buns to cat ; and a law lord naturally wonders 
that washerwomen and sempstresses arc deprived of their 
Savings when they have such a i:icc Court of Chancery to 
go to. But we humbler mortals ale aware that the Court 
of Chancery is indeed op^n to cv^ry one, but open, a’s was 
once said, in the same sense as the London Tavern — open 
to those who can pay for it.«. Our jurisprudence is on this 
point sul)ject to the heaviest rg^p’oadi that can be made 
against law ; it is unequal in its deal mgs ; it lias one measure 
for the ricli and another for the^^tmor. The wealthy heiress 
enjoys the multitudinous protection of family solicitors, con- 
veyancing counsel, an array of tcnistees, deeds of settlement, 
anticipation clauses, and separate accounts, with the luxury 
of a Chancery suit looming in tlic ])a(dcground ; the poor 
woman of the wc^ekly wage oi* lower middle class, to whom 
her little jiittancc, often scraped together with hard toil and 
self-denial, is surely at Last as valuable, is left to the tender 
mercies of the Common Law, which reverses the language 
of the marriage service, wdth all my worldly goods 1 thee 
endow,” and endows her husband with every shilling she 
has saved or may carix, though he spend it in the pothouse, 
or fling it to the mistress Vith vLose presence he insults 
her. It is marvellous that such iniquity should yet remain 
the law ; but more marvellous still that people should betfound 
^to defcnciit, on the fleq^^-that to do bare justice to ^the wife 
would abolish the sanctity of the marriage tic. A member 
of the Comfi.ons’ ( 'Onw^iitt^ie asked a f/itiicss in my hearing 
in what inspect the contract *of marriage, if tlie wife were 
allowed to retain Ucr^^own ])ropcrty, would fTftfcr ftoin con- 
cubinage? AVhat att.. edifying idea of holy matriipony is 
suggested here. If yo\i arc just and honest, and leave the 
woman her oavu, then slie must b5^a mistress. Strip her 
of evary farthing she possesses, aud^slic is graciously jtcl*- 
niitted to be a*AviA., Acconiing to this light the delinition 
of marriage must* be concui.inage coupled^ with robbery.” 
Let us repudiate the immoral falsity i T}ic true sanctity of 
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the Jiiari^ge tie, the union of heart and soul, stands wholly 
apa:w hewn pecumary relations. Let us vindicate its value, 
bond and safeguard as it is of all social welfare, by unceasing 
efforts to cleanse tlu^law of England of this blot on its purity 
and justice. 

The passing of the BaiAvruptcy Act must be a subject of 
sincere congratulation, not merely as a settlement of a 
question whicli had bccilinc the htfe noire of law reformers, but 
because the principle of the measure is identical with that 
prepared by this Association sQ^ne tweVe years since. It was 
our Committee whicli first recommended the adoption of the 
leading features of the Scotch system of bankruptcy as the 
true remedy for the evils «o loudly complained of. We then 
])ointcd oift that the cusf )m of merchants is the golden rule to 
follotv in mercantile le<^slation,‘^nd that as trade creditors 
nearly always preferred a jirivate arrangement as the readiest 
means of getting in and distrjimting an insolvent’s estate, it 
followed that the law«an(i,the procedjirc of the Court should 
be assimilated to tlie Tnetliod whicli merchants had found to 
their taste. Our Bill, it is^nccdless to say, did not pass into 
law (though it was twice •I’ead a second time in the House of 
Commons), the then Att(H*ney-Grencral having declined to 
carry it. In truth, the two draughtsmen who prepared it, 
though able lawyers, v>dio have both since risen to the rank 
of Queen’s Counsel, fell into a grave error, ‘or, I should rather 
say, committed a grievous crime ; they made no provision for 
any increase of patronage. Not a salary was raised by our 
Bill — not a ])lace was created ; a mistake which was certainly 
avoided by the authors of the measure which superseded it — 
the Bankruptcy Act of 1801. It is satisfactory to know that 
the enactment of last Session has both^indh^.ated our principles 
and followecUour examptet Th? costly machinery which should 
never have been created will soon be swept away ; creditors 
will •manage their own property by means of their owyi 
trustee^, subject to judicial supei^isifJn ; and at precedent 
lias been set of resisting, extravagant compensation for 
abolished offices. ^Jhis is* of good« augury fcr the future 
of Law Amendment. It been the Bubj(ict of only 

too just coinfWaint that nearly cve^y change in the law 
has bgen made the occasion for la^h expenditure. It is 
imperative for the public interest tmit the administrators of 
jystice should be adeqi^ely, and even handsomely, paid ; but 
ft •is equiiUy linperat^ve that not a shilling which *can be 
properly saved snould be taken from IJk? stmggling industry 
of the country*, that the law, like every oliher branch of State ^ 
service, should b^ organised as economically as efficiency will * 
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allow ; anti, above all, that the money paid should be^for j^ork 
and not for leisure. * ^ . 

There is no question on wliicli the efforts of the Association 
have been more successful tlian that of the Treatment of 
Criminals. Continiuilly since our first Congress, and especially 
since our meeting at Dublin in 18f'l, when our members had 
the oppovtunity of visiting the Mouiitjoy prison, and that 
remarkable establisliment, the intermediate prison at^ Lusk, 
we have advocated the introduction into Great Britain, and 
the complete dcveloj^i^pent of ^thc Grofton system. I call it, 
as it ought to be called, after its distinguished founder, whom 
at this meeting we arc able to name as the Right Honourable 
Sir Walter Crofton, raised to the rank of Privy Councillor 
by the Irish Goveriinicnt in recogbiition of his 4nYaluable 
services. Guided and instructed by him, the Association 
lias repeatedly afiirmed the true principles of convict disci- 
pline; the individualising of the prisoners, the division of tlic 
term of >sentence into several sb^^es.i of separate confine- 
ment, of nssociated laliour, of intcuanc-dlate probation, and of 
release under supervision, through fwhich the convict rises by 
a system of marks iiucxjict proportion to his gof)d conduct 
and industry, and in any oihj of which he can be at once 
relegated for misconduct to the bottom of the scale. When 
in 18G3 the Association made a vigorous and successful 
protest against the renewal of the wasteful and pernicious 
system of Transportation, the Council urged the ‘introduc- 
tion of the Crofton .system into Great Britain as the 
best safeguard against tlic criminal class. AVe have had 
the satisfaction to se(3 tliat advice followed, our convict 
prisons reformed tliereby, and those discliarged on license 
placed under police .su])ervisiuii. A good ])rinci|)lc, once 
set at work, is always jirodpc'iive of.anore than it^s immediate 
fruit, and the benelicial results of tiie system suggested its 
further extension. At oiir last Congress at BirminghaiVo Sir 
AVhilter C\*of((>n, spo.aking'+froin the chair of the Reformatory 
8yetion,.jslK>wed that tl\e'ex])eric,nce of four years had proved 
police snpervd'^loii, so i^r as; it had l)o(‘n carried, to liavc 
been a great success, but ,that its organisation was manifestly 
incoinpletCj, and tlnit, if we desired to make reahdefence 
against the criminal class, if wc relied on it to fago and 
grapple with the diiiicxliics arising from tlie cessation of 
transj)ortation, we must give to it as. thoroiigliness and com- 
pleteness not then realised. He i)roeeeded' to advocate the 
establishment of 'a c%.nlral ufhee for tlie registration of license 
holders, whicli should ho in communication w’tli the various 
police authorities throughout England, and,, thus make super- 
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visiot umform and effective. But^ furtlier, Sir Walter 
Croyon jf)inted oftt that this salutary control should not be 
confined to convictSj hut be extended to all those who are 
criminals by liabit and repute ; in other words, that society 
should undertake its legitimate defence against the class 
whose livelihood it is to frey on honest industry. It would 
ill become us, at this Bristol Congress, to forget .that this 
identical plan, as Sir \%iltcr stated, was propounded in 1850 
to the grand jury of Birmingham by Mr. Matthew Davenport 
Hill, who has lived to see his sound ^nd statesmanlike prin- 
ciples admitted by the public and enacted by the I^cgislatiire ; 
for the Habitual Criminals’ Act of the last Session has, in fact, 
embodied the resolutions carried at our hist year’s Congress, 
and subseajfucntly urged by a deputation ft’om our Council on the 
Hon>e Secretary. The Bill was ui^fortunjctely shorn of some of 
its useful provisions, ancf much will depend on the way in 
which it is worked. It may be#doubted, for instance, whether 
the register would noi- bc^ belter kept in the hands of a more 
independent authority lhan the ])olice^ — a ])oint which, it may 
be ho])ed, will be duly considered, as the Act gives an o])tion 
to the Secretary of Stale* But doiil)!* there can 1)e none that 
the measure is an immense step in advance, and that ihc 
gratitude of the Association is eminently due to Mr. Bruce, 
for the good fight with which he cari'ied it in the teeth of 
many obstacles. Let me a,dd tlr.it as the* Act has increased, 
though not one whit more than is hcindicial, the stringency 
of the penal law against Ijabitnal criminals, it is the boundeii 
duty of the public to aid those who truly desire to (piit their 
evil life, by a sul)stantial su))povt of Pi isoners’ Aid Societies 
and Ilefiiges for dl^charged criminals. 

As I have alluded to the excellence the Irish convict 
prisons, allo\y me, befuiMj^ rpritflng tins to]>ie, to reiterate an 
observation of mine at^our Belfast Congress — that since Ire- 
lancbhas made these a model for Lnghind and other countries, 
it woujd be well *that lier county gjSds should jilso ])rove 
exemjdary. I fear that this at present very far fiwn hcijig 
the case, for in the •lorty-gevcnlJi report of ti'e Inspectors- 
Grcneral of Irisli prisons, published in August last, after 
reciting^a stat^of things in tfic coiintj" and borough gaols and 
bride\j^ells of Ireland which is very nmch to be deplored, the 
Inspectors-General state that there a-re no gaols in the West of 
Ireland, or in a number -Of the central counties, suited in their 
<Kwistructi#n for carrying out an improved prison system, and 
that the inmates* of these gaols, placed in a^ociation with^ut 
adequate supervision, are in danger ol becoming all equally 
corrupted. It njpy Ue hoped that the appeal made in the * 
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report for legislation to cure the evil will not be disre- 
garded. « 

Let us hope, too, that the exertions made for the same good 
object in the distant field of India Avill not he without effect. 
Stirred by the eloquent voice of Miss Carpenter, Avhose self- 
sacrificing exertions will always be honoured iji this Associa- 
tion, and, never more than Avhen assembled in her oAvn city, wo 
have more than once urged on the Ii^dia Ofiicc the necessity 
for abating the frightful mortality and other evils that beset 
many of tlie Indiaffprisons. Our representations were received 
with great kindness by the late Secretary of State for India, 
Avhom have now the happiness to welcome to the Presidency 
of our Association, and by the present Governor-General, Avho 
received a deputation tlie subject ^ust before he ^^jailed, and 
who promised us thqt it should occu])y liis earnest atteiition. 
No one is more conversant with the Crofton system tlian Lord 
Mayo, and no one therefore iqprc competent to confer on the 
great empire which he governs the benefit of gaol reform. 

In summing up the ' discussion' at ilfirmingham last year. 
Sir Walter Crofton said that thjjs answer to the question. 
What are the prinei])al causes of crime ? ” must be. 
Drink and bad company.” The resolutions to which I have 
already alluded, adA'^ocating a more complete supervision over 
convicts by the police, and a strict control of habitual 
criminals, Avero aimed at the bad company ; ” in another 
resolution the Section dealt Avith the drink.” It has been 
sometimes said that the, subject is not sufficiently considered 
at our Congresses ; but such a remark can only be made by 
those little acquainted Avith our proceedings. It has, in fact, 
formed a prominent topic at all our meetings, and at 
the Belfast Congress a^ Special Committee on Intemperance 
was appointed, Avliich made itte first t\e})ort to the Council in 
the ,spiing of 1868. One of the iecommcndiitions of the 
Committee was that the poAver of licensing should be j^^aced 
solely in the hands of« tluj? magistrates, arfd tlie resolution of 
Pe^irmatory Section* to Avliich I have referred, urged on 
the Council the necessity cif proqio ting,, the adoption of this 
recommendation by the Legislature. We are happy to 
record thaf a measure for this end has beepf’^sincck, enacted 
into laAv, and none c^n have watched the proceedings at 
the licensing sessions ei this autumn Avitliout feeling that 
considerable good will result. But, having been the 
author^ of the \ Special Committbe fin Intemperance, 
taken some inHereiit in its discussions, L trust I may be 
permitted to say that*the Act of last Session^ is not all, nor 
nearly all, that is urgently required. , It js well, indeed, to 
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liavejtaken tlie first step for the removal of that curse whicli 
the lleerlouse A#t entailed on the country, but let us rc- 
meniber triat tliis amendment of the licensing system is only 
a means to an end, and not the end itself. The object to be 
aimed at is the cal'* of, perhajis, tlic greatest evil that no^Y 
afflicts our jiopulation. li has been said indeed, in answer 
to every proposal for legislative interference, that you cannot 
make men sober by A^.t of Parliament. Nobody has ad- 
vanced that you can. It is no more possible to create 
temperance, in its true sense, by enactment^than it is to create 
chastity, or honesty, or ‘truth? But the point on which I 
submit that the law sins against the canons of ,J urisprudence, 
as I have ventured to express them, is this — that it legalises 
tem})tatio^ to vice. Sp(jak*ing from th% most moderate view 
of ti^c question, putting on one side the total alistinence ideas, 
is it not certain that thf; numbef of lic*cnsed houses in the 
kingdom vastly exceeds the amount required for any purpose 
of reasonable refreshment? i5ut is it hot equally certain, 
argue how you will, tfi^t ffery house in excess of that amount 
is an indefensible evil? Yet it is an evil cxiKsting under the 
direct sanction of the Legislature,* ^^dlich, by professing to 
regulate the number, undertakes the res})onsibility that it 
shall not exceed the legitiinate limit. Now, a good deal is 
involved in this question of number, for, as Mr, Barwick 
Baker said at our last Congress, a labouring jnan may get by 
two or three public-houses in his way home, but he wdll not 
get by seven or eight. The law, therefore, directly legalises 
temptation, and that is not a position in which the legislation 
of this kingdom ought to be left. Mr, Baker recommended 
that the duty on licenses should be doubled, tliat the next 
year it should be ti ebled, and so on, so as to squeeze out of 
existence a number of jhe hoiiivSCvS. t am* not surprised that 
any one who lives in tlie counfry should feel strongly on 
this, question, for though the spectacle of town streets flar- 
ing with gin ])alaces may be inore^liocilving, I doubt whether 
the mo*ral effects are much worse tlmn those produced by the 
multiplication of bc^M-housgs* in ^rural districts. It ^is to *be 
observed, as appears from a report lately maefe to Convoca- 
tion, that the'?^. arc upward^ of a thousand parishes in the 
province of Canterbury alone, wbich^iave no public-house or 
beerhouse. It would seem, thercfoi^, that parishes can exist 
without these provocatives to religion and morality. The 
$j;ohibitioj^ in these cases proceeds from the landowners, who 
find that the stbriety of the parish in^reaeca the \aluew of 
the populatioi%; but it is certainly bai:tl tp find any argument 
for denying to tl^p inhabitants themselves the jirivilcge of a- 
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restriction which is in the power of a single landlori|, I 
entertain, however, considerable doubts whether th^ preyress 
of the Permissive Bill, supposing it to be passed into law, 
would be nearly so ra[)id as its enthusiastic supporters believe ; 
and 1 am myself in favour of some nK*asure of stringent 
rcjircssion acting firmly, equably, and uniformly over the 
whole kingdom, rather than of sporadic efforts in particular 
localities^ But it must be adinitlefj that the friends of that 
IVill ] uivc a right to urge it as the only ])ractieal measure as 
yet before ParliaJinent. The plea that its provisions are 
against what is called the liberty of the subject, I hold as 
cluiap on this matter as ujion several others concerning which 
it is urged with a sort of parrot repetition. The liberty of 
the subject, in its tru(^, sense, is the'mjjjlest principlq known to 
human law ; misused as an obstacle to Improvement, or^as a 
shield of abuse, it is a canV cry whi:jh should be scouted by 
the intellect of the nation. To deny to a community the 
right of interfering with indivnlnals in order to defend itself 
from mischief, is to rcfu'i^c to it the'hrst condition of existence. 
We, the people, that is, the State^ — for in a free country the 
State is nothing but tlie»’ embodiment of the people — have a 
right to defend ourselves from disease, moral and ])hysical, 
and to lay down such regulations as we may consider advisable 
for the i)urposc. But the mischief, mark you, must be one to 
the community ; it must be a jmblie nuisance which is to be 
abated ; and it is because 1 conceive that the inordinate 
number of licensed bouses finswers to tins definition that I hold 
an Act based on the policy of suppression within the functions, 
as it assuredly is in accordance with tlie interests, of a 
representative Legislature. 

1 have dwelt so long on measures tliat have been achieved, 
or are in process of achicvenvi^t, that little time remains to 
speak of much that deservCvS remarks Yet 1 chnnot regret 
the retrospect ; for it must be confessed that it is full of ij^itis- 
faction for the past, aijd ipay inspire us w4tli courage for the 
future. Let me, Jiowever, call your attention to a subject 
which ])crha])s demands the exertion of law reformers at this 
moment more than any* other — J mean the aj>j)ointment of a 
Public rrosecutor. It cannot be denied that^ie sj\stcm of 
private proseeution is a remnant of that state of barbarism in 
which every man bad tVlefcnd himself by his own individual 
efforts from attack and robbery. So far from the person who 
has been criminally injured being the most fit to perform tj^^ 
duty of q)iosecuth)n, Jic is often, for obvious f’easons, the very 
worst. The injured party,” said the late T^ord Denman, 
when giving evidence on this subject, ‘^may be helpless, igno- 
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rant, i|tercste(l, corrupt. He is altogether irresponsible ; yet 
his de/ling|with th# criminal may effectually defeat justice.'' 
This testimony was corroborated by a number of distinguished 
witnesses before the Criminal Law Commission, which re- 
ported many years agePin favour of the appointment of Public 
jProsecutors ; and tlic evidence taken iu 185t5 before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, including that Lord 
Campbell and the present H^rd Chief Justice, went strongly in 
tlie same direction. The paper read before our Association in 
1864, by Mr. Kobert Stuart, Q.C., is an uriSinswerable state- 
ment of the evils arising from the present system, and of the ease 
with which tlio defect miglit be supplied. It is remarkable 
that both Scotland and Ireland have set us an example in this 
respect, the^ being a system of public pnosecution in each of 
tliose f.ountries, organized on different ]>lans, but each pro- 
ductive of signal benefit tef the conTmimity. It is within my 
knowledge that our colleague, Ms- Edwin Chadwick^ who has 
ably opened up so many public (piestions, collected, some time 
since, in conjunction wifU KSif Charles lk)wan, a large amount 
of evidence on this subject^ which, unless I am mistaken, 
would go to prove the valup of the Scotijh system, as adminis- 
tered both by the procurators fisc«al, and by the superior officers 
of police acting under their direction. This evidence has never 
been published — why, 1 am at a loss to understand — and is 
therefore unknown to the country. Any m^ember of Parlia- 
ment who is interested in law reform would render good 
service by moving that it be printed for the use of the House, 
and it is probable that much valuable light would be thrown 
on the question. Put the evils of the present system, es- 
pecially in the nietn;y)olis, need no illustration. The state of 
the Central Criminal Court, as described to me by a counsel 
practising there, is such^as to deter {fny r(fspcc table person 
from prosecuting, and it ts* certain* that those who have once 
had tl^. misfortune to find themselves in that capacity within 
its precincts, will, as«a rule, submit ai^y loss rather than go* 
through Such an ordeal again. I ha^te received fronS a mem-» 
ber of tliis Association^ who ^s^also^a member of the Par, aii^ 
a gentleman of wealth and family, a sT,riking account of the 
expense, tii*oubL% and vexation* to which he was put in at- 
tempting to bring to justice two thiev^ who had robbed his 
house. Little or no assistance scemsi^) have been given to 
him by the officers of justice ; his witnesses were bribed and 
br^v-beat ; and after a worry of months, and an expenditure 
of at least 30/., h# had the satisfaction of ^ convicting One of 
the criminals, aijd of seeing the other at^qi^itted by the jury. 

I shall request thf attention of the Jurisprudence Depart- 
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itient, durinjy the present Congress, to the details of this case, 
and they will, I imagine, agree that hmd my fr\md {j^oeen a 
poor man, or laid he ])ossesse(l less courage and persistency, he 
would have abandoned all idea of prosecution. It cannot be 
doubted that many criminals thus escape justice. 

But it is not only ordinary cjjjiimes which need the inter- 
vention of a Ihibiic Prosecutor. Offences of organised 
intimidation and coercion, which p/iralyse the action of indi- 
viduals ; oilbnces by public companies, with whom private 
means can hardly grapple ; those gigantic frauds which are 
the opprobrium of ^ur generation, and the scourge of the 
more helpless members of society — all these can be adequately 
dealt with only by an independent official, armed with all 
the powers of the law. Wc arc ^aily treated tp revelations 
of the gross corruption which infests our borough .consti- 
tuencies, and the '])rcssutc aj)pliec^ by searching inquiry has 
brought out the fact that direct and unblushing bribery, if we 
are not to add conspiracy to evade its ])eiialties, has been 
practised by men far «al)ove the •Social rank to which conven- 
tional belief has hitherto ascribed the crime. Why not place 
the duty of ])rimary inquiry into the conduct of elections in 
the hands of an uul)iasscd officer, instead of casting it on 
the unsuccessful caudidatc, th whom it must always be 
burdensome, often distasteful, and by whom it may be com- 
promised or misused ? Wliy not, if 1 may go one step fiu thcr, 
if 1 may assume that we arc really in earnest in the desire to 
abolisli electoral corruption, why not enact for the crime of 
bribery a ])unishment that will stamp it with the disgrace it 
deserves. In a letter which he wrote to me so long since 
as 1856, and which was then published in the Law Amendment 
Journal^ Lord Brougham advocated this course, and (juoted 
his own early sffcccs^ in plotting ap end to the Slave Trade 
by the Act which made that traffic a felony.* 1 can quote 
another jn’ecedent. Some twenty years ago the forcible 
•^abduction of heiresses ^was a favourite pastime- with the 
* geiitleiiiftn of Ireland, •and tlie hero of the exploit always 
received a ^tender coiisideralipn frqm the fair sex. It 
happened that an offence of this nature, under circumstances 
rather nfore outrageous thaff usual, was jiommiUed by a- 
gentleman of some j^itioii, who carried off* a young lady as 
she left tlie church Sunday, in spite of the outeVies and 
resistance of her friencl^ lie Avafc arrested and put on, his 
trial, and a romantic iiiWcst was excited in his bejt^lf. 
Wheif the dayrof trial arrived the court wai crow^ded with the 
beauty of which the Vlreen Isle is so prolific„^nd it was gene- 
rally understood that the accused would pithcr be acquitted, 
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or would, if found guilty, receive a nominal sentence. But 
the jurjr w"e|e upright., and the judge was firm. The prisoner 
was convicted, and was informed that he would he treated as 
the vulgar criminal he had shown himself, and undergo a 
considerable term of flnprisonment with hard labour. The 
revulsion of feeling was complete ; all romance vanished when 
the ‘‘ gentleman ” began to pick oakum ; the Irish ladies 
ceased to pity him as soon* as his hair was cut short. Better 
than all, this was the last of the abductions. The crime 
ceased the moment it bcc|ime socially disgtaceful. Should 
we be wrong in supposing that fhe same result would follow 
from a similar treatment of bribery ? 

Having thus called your jittention, I fear with too great 
prolixity, to^everal subjects on which I tonceive the law to 
be at .fault, as being cither opposed to Justice, or out of 
harmony with the national sfhrit, or (fcfective in its procedure ; 
and having pointed out what progigsss we have made in remedy- 
ing these sliortcomings,^ I must* reiterate, in conclusion, the 
need for a wide improvGcn^flt in the ©utward form of our 
national jurisprudence. It^must be cast into a condensed 
and accessible shape — call jt code, digest, or what you will — 
before it can reach the intelligence, or minister to the wants, 
and consequently command the res])cctj of the people. Two 
objections are constantly urged to codification ; the one, that 
it is opposed to free institutions ; the othet, that it would 
destroy the flexibility of the law. But if existing codes are 
despotic in their provisions, it is because they have been 
framed by despots. A code prepared under the ausjiices of a 
constitutional Sovereign, with the safeguard of a representative 
House, must needs embody not merely the material guarantees 
of our liberty, but what is far more important, the vital spirit 
of traditionary freedom. ^No Englishman woVthy of the name 
proposes any tundamentl4*altcratioh in our law, which is as 
excelWnt in its general provisions as it is unai)proachal)le in 
its principles. What we advocate isfpf isrm, and not of sub-* 
stance; to harmonise, not to^ destroy. As to flexib^ity, I’ 
demur to the proposition tha,t it sxnj characteristic of the 
Common Law. On the contrary, the leading features of the 
^ law have remained through generations as inflexible as iron. 
Courts of Equity and l^rliament which have 
effected the necessary changes. Th^c is nothing in the 
nature of a code to forbid^ legislative change, which would, in 
fait, be facyitated by the condensation. We English are not 
likely to regard itiy such compilation witji the superJlitious 
^verence wliichtFrenchmen show to th6 Q)de Napoleon ^ and 
Americans to theixg written Constitution. Each Parliamcr uiry 
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Session would no doubt introduce new chapters or sections, or 
would amend the old ; and periodical revision would kS^ep the 
expression of law in accord with the wants of the people. 
Such a condensation, at least as regards judicial decisions, 
was recommended by Lord Penzance ?lt our York Congress. 
A Commission has 'since been pppointed expressly for this 
object,, but it docs not a])pcar to make much progress. What 
is really needed for such an undertaking is not a cumbrous 
body of miich-occupicd dignitaries, but a small commission, 
say of three, whbse whole time nvxy be devoted to the work. 
I venture to suggest whetlicr three of the Judges of our 
Superior Courts might not be induced to undertake the labour, 
commanding as they would, and, in a measure that none else 
could do, the confid<3ncc of the legfd profession a-nd the trust 
of the public. Codification, consolidation, condensation^— what 
matters the name given ‘to it ? — \VouId then be effected in a 
reasonable time, in the moi^t satisfactory way, and at a cost 
utterly insignificant when comjiareal. I do not say with the 
moral benefits that w^vdd be conicrix»d on ])Ostcrity, but even 
with the absolute economy of tiivc and money that would thus 
be secured to the natjoli. , 

In such a consuminntion every true lawyer must rejoice. 
It is not for us lo narrow the jiriuciplcs of justice into the 
shallow mysteries of a caste. It is not for ns to resist changes 
which are in tlie, order of uature, and for the interests of civili- 
sation. Law ill its proper sense is the mirror of a natioifs 
mind, and tlie voice of a nation’s will. Stereotype its rules, 
while thought and habit and life arc fused into new forms 
around it, and it becomes the dry and barren channel from 
which the waters have departed that alone gave it beauty and 
use. The besetting erroi* of every profession is to encrust 
itself with formalities, aiicV thus^ Jose sympQ,thy witli the 
publlg. From this weakness the jui^ist, even in free England, 
is not exempt. Tlie real antidote to the failing is lor found 
•all legal^ usage, andt-to ;^dministcr all legal procedure, on the 
* maxinv which, 1 trust, fViJl ever be tlm guiding star of the 
Department J3vcr which l.havc.lhe high" honour to preside, 
that the LaAV exists ior the reoi>le, and not the PeoDle for 
the Law." 
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I APTEAli liere, not as a tcac]jci% but as a learner. I have 
come, I trust, to the feast of 'wisdom, in hoj)es of carryinnj 
away a few scraps for th^us^of my owipparlslu Surrounded 
by men whose knowledge of ^])ractical details ivS immeasurably 
superior to mine, I can do^littlc save •(ax invite Jiscussiori on 
points which seem to me important to the public in general, 
because I know that they arc important to me as a parish 
clergyman; to invite, for instance, discussion as to how we 
can introduce into country ])arislics tliat lydf-tirne system, 
which has been proved to work so well elsewhere by so many 
able jiulges, and es])ecially by my fricijd (if he will allow me 
the honour of so calling him), Mr. Chadwick, in his letter to 
Mr. Senior, of 1861 . Hut, besides inviting discussion, I may 
be allowed, I trust, to ex])rc;ss my own oj unions, not on details 
— which I leave to abler men tliaii 1 — but on the principles 
which lie at the root of tlj^e whol# (mcsfion of national educa- 
tion, as far as I have discerned them. This — whether^ it be 
done well or ill — is the special duty, I think, of the President 
of a section. He has* to lay — not before liiose conversant wdtli' 
the subject — but before the general mJiss of hearers, flig laws, 
moral and ])hysica], a^cordii^g* to ^whieh the whole subject 
must be considered ; to give them, if possible, something of 
•an ideal. ^Ile ought to be well ^ware that that ideal tjan never 
be carried out. And he will be contentM:o know that it is so. 
He ouglTt to be aware of the dilFcreiicc— .^tcn painful enough — 
between what ought to done and what can be done. lie 
ou^tt to kijow that most, if not all, practical work in the 
world involves coti promises, which are t^ul}^ wise, bScaiise 
they are charitalje ; and that the iinpraeftieg,! and useless man 
the fanatic, wlio, insists on his ideal, whole and sole, and 
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like Hesiod’s fool knows not how much bigger thPhalf is 
than the whole.” But meanwhile, lie diiglit neVer cease 
reminding his hearers that there is an ideal, to be strained 
toward, though never attained ; that there are first prin- 
ciples; and that good work will be done, in as far as those 
first principles are followed ; while to compromise about the 
extent to which they sliall be followed, provided no false 
principles are introduced by the compromise, is not to play 
false to the j:)rinclplcs themselves, any more than going half- 
way along the right road is to lose your unless you turn 
into a wrong road at the half-way house. 

Let me, then, tell you in a few words what principles 
1 believe should never be lost sight of by those who wish 
to educate the nation. I hold, thut whatever natural rights 
a human being brings into the world with him ^at his 
birtli, one riglit he indubitally brtngs : namely — the right to 
education ; that is, to his faculties and capabilities 

educed — brought out ; at least so far that he can see for 
himself something of’^what there is'- to be learned, and what 
there is to be done, in the world, in which he must needs live ; 
and what of that he himself can learn and can do. I say, he 
has a right to this. He Avas ])ut into the world by no act of 
his own ; and he has a right to ask of those who brought 
him into the world, tliat he sliall be taught how to live in it. 
Of course it fohows tliat he has a riglit to demand education 
first from his own parents. They arc responsildc for him, not 
merely to the State, o^’ to God; they arc resjionsible for liim 
to himself. But if his parents will not, or cannot give him 
education — and that too many will not, who docs not know ? — 
if parents, I say, will not or cannot educate, of whom is the 
child to demand his natural right? I answer : From the State; 
and if the child (as is the c.vse) is -unaware of ^ its own right, 
and imable to demand it, it is the'' duty of all good citizens 
to demand it for him. 

' Let me here try cl-*ar up a mistake which is, I fear, still 

* very common. It is argued — or ratlicr it used to be argued — 
that the State is not resporsiblefor tha education of the child- 
ren of citizens, because those children have been brought into 
the world without its consent, often against its wish ; and that 
therefore, the parent^ alone are responsible, and the State is 
not bound to interfere. 1 beg pardon. The State is bound to 
interfere: for it has interfered already. It made itself re- 
sponsible for these children when it forbad the parents (and 
rightly) to destroy them ; forbad the parents (and rightly) to 
leave them to perish ; compelled the parents (and rightly) to 
support them. It has thus compelled these children to exist ; 
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compelAd them to become citizens; and it is^ therefore, 
bound Ao eie that their existence is one fit for a civilized 
human beincr ; bound to see tliat they claim the duties of 
citizens. The State has no right to compel the mass of citizens 
* to receive among them* every year a fresh crop of savages, to 
be a nuisance and a danger t# the body ]K)litic. It has no right 
to demand that the physical life of the child shall be ])r(^served, 
and yet to allow its far m^rc important and valuable life — its 
intellectual and moral life — to be destroyed. Moreover, it has 
no right to delegate its o^vn duties in^thiS matter to any 
voluntary associations, however venerable, earnest, able. The 
State, and the State alone, is responsible to the existing 
citizens for the training of those who are to become citizens. 
It alone ouiifht to do thefvorJc; audit ak)nc can. If it will 
not accept its responsibilities, thcii^thc vvo/k, being done by 
supplementary agents, will Re inctficiently done. 

There are those — and among ^hem men for whom I have 
the most profound respegt — ^ho are of opinion that the proper 
educators of children are^thc clergy, l^iit 1 doubt whether, 
even in an ideal and perfect ^ate, the whole education of the 
young, or even the whole control over ft, ought to be entrusted 
even to an ideal and perfect edergy. One function, doubtless, 
of a clergy (1 am speaking of no particular denomination, but 
of any clergy whatsoever) is to educate children in divine 
things ; in their sjnritual relations to God aiul to their fellow- 
men. But more than that, it is not, 1 think, their duty to 
teach; thougli, of course, whatever hcj^dc they are competent 
to teach, t hey have as much right to teach as any other citizens 
have. Tdie circumstjiuces which threw, for several centuries, 
education throughout Mur^ic into tlie hands of the mediceval 
clergy were altogether cxcej)tional ; mere circumstances, which 
do not give any rule as tojjie gcifcral duties of a clerical order. 
The mediseval clergy, oriJVinally Homans and Greeks, ajid not 
Germans and Norsemen, were tlieu the representatives, not of 
Christianity alone, but of such auewnt learning as had sur-* 
vived the Barbarian iin asioiis. ^ Trom*tliem alone leariiyig wi|j^ 
to be got; and tlicy Ij^icame,. not by divine rigli^, but by the 
necessity of facts, the instructors in the Latin and Greek 
•tongues, rflid in Mathematics. *But for the last 4()0*ycars the 
Latin ajid Greek tongues have been o[)en to the laity as 
to the clergy ; Mathematics have bcc*6me rather a lay than 
a clerical study, owing to their great development, which 
recfnires a tjivision of labour; while other sciences have risen, 
and are rapidly developing themselves, whi#h inquire so* grca4: 
an amount of special study that they cannot be taught by 
any clergy who ylso ^attend to their spiritual functions. 
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Thus, ccssante rationCy cessavit lex ipsa; and the cle-gy are 
being relegated more and more, by tlife spread^ of secular 
l^owledge, to tlieir peculiar, and more proper function, the 
teaching of things divine, 

I look, therefore, on the special Control over education, 
which the clergy have more or less exercised in Europe since 
the fifth century, as an exceptional and temporary case ; and I 
doubt whether in the ideal state, in tvhich all tlie citizens would 
have but one creed, the teaching order and the priesthood should 
not be altogetliet distinct, savii\^ ( 4 ^ course that the priesthood 
should alwiV'^^ be the teachers of divine things ; the interpre- 
ters, according to their light, of the will of God, But still 
more ought this to be the case, I^think, when the citizens of a 
state are of many different creeds. ^In that case, in proportion 
as the different clergies control the secular instruction# of the 
young, will the nation dAft into fnat denominational system, 
which I must confess is tonjymind an evil ; an inevitable evil, 
it may bo in some cases, but still an evil to be escaped if 
possible by the wise man wdio ]o{^s Jus country. For it must 
be always injurious to that intcr|^nal unity, which is the great 
strength of a State. ^Hvcii Avliere t-hc different denominational 
schools arc filled by children of the same race, their separate 
training must lead them to regard the children of other deno- 
minations as less their fellow citizens than the children of 
their own school^ WJnlc where the denominations are, (as is 
the case in many countries) of different race as ^vclI as creed, 
the consequences of sej^arate instruction, are, I believe, simply 
disastrous. The different races and creeds will learn to regard 
each other more and more as aliens, and the State will be 
divided more and more into various indifferent, if not hostile 
imperia in iinpcrio, wliosc only common bond wdll be more 
and more that loWest one of %rnaking^ money out of each other. 
And here 1 must be allowed to cx'jA^ess on my own part the 
pain and regret with which 1 regard those denomini tional 
'restrictions, which s*thl ^duit out too many of her Majesty’s 
'subjects 'from many of the advantages of our higher* schools, 
and our cldci; universities. The ^onseqjLiences of those restric- 
tions, have, 1 believe, been nothing but harmful, both to the 
excluders' and the excluded and 1 trust that I may live to 
sec the day Avhen our,Vincicnt centres of teaching shall be as 
free as the air and the cunlight, to every one who calls himscli 
a British citizen. It is the duty of'^the State then, I hold, tc 
educate all alike in those matters which are commoii to thei ?4 as 
aitizefts ; that is, iv all secular matters, anckin all matters alsc 
which concern tl\^ir ‘ duties to each other ast defined bylaw. 
Those higher duties which the hnv cannot Cjpmmand or enforce 
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they Aust learn elsewhere ; and the clergy of all denomina- 
tions ^vill #ind worJf enough, and noble work enough, in teach- 
ing them. We sliall have always work enough in such times 
as these in teaching w|iat no secular education can ever teach ; 
in diffusing common lionesty, the knowledge of riglit and 
wrong, and the old-fashioned fear of God as the punisher of 
those who do ill, and the rewarder of those who do woil. We 
shall have enough to do (as a distinguished public servant 
bitterly put it to me of late) in giving the laity a better moral 
outcome from our religioiisiteaclyng ” (I^use his words and not 
my own) ^Ghan of workmen who arc not habitual liars, who 
are not to be trusted without expensive and constant watching ; 
a better outcome than of •manufacturers of fraudulent pro- 
ducts ; than of tradesmen who cheat, aiftl sell by false mea- 
sures* than of university ijpcn who^ribc their constituencies ; 
than of stu])endous rogues of the ^financing’ profession.” Wc 
can do the State good service in#that dii ection ; and wc ought 
to do it. And by {jro(J\s ligip, we Avill do it; and show our- 
selves a necessary clernf^nt in the body politic, let the edu- 
cational machinery of our country be altered as it may^, to 
meet the new needs of a n«w generations 

The next cpiestion is, who shall pay for this national 
education ? 1 say the State, reimbursing itself of course by 

taxes of some kind ; taxes which shall touch the parents, 
who arc immediately resjionsible for the •existence of the 
children ; and next the employers of labour of every class ; 
because they, for their own ])rofit, Imvc made the existence 
of these children possible. Every one acetuainted with the 
very alphabet of political economy knows what I mean. 
Most will, of course, agr^c that a capitalist who, by giving 
employment ,not only collects round liim, byt actually causes 
to multiply, ji^large |)Oj)u]ivJl}ion, iS ly>und morally, and ought to 
be bound legally, to tlfe State, to see that the poptilation 
whiclf he has created does not grow up savage : but this rul(j 
applies, believe, to every farmef . tft,desman, lyaster, or 
employer of labour of any kijid; and applies no less^to the 
landlord, the retired tradesman, (m: auiy and ewery capitalist. 
Whether he employs labour neyv or not, and whatever use he 
makes of his capital, that capital has been produced by 
labour and he is more or less responsible for the civilisation 
or the savagerj^ of those, the descendants of tliose, whose 
enriched him or his ancestors. I hold that no 
citizen, possessed of any capital whatsoever, has a right to 
deny this universrfl duty. If he object ihdit tlfese people haVe 
multiplied recldessly and without his advice, the answer is, 
that it is he who l|as tgmpted them to multiply, it is ho who 
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has not taught thorn the evils of recklessness : and he?must 
pay according to Ills means for tlic poj>ulation Avlii6h he has 
helped to create. As for the question 'whether national 
education should he ])aid for out of the taxes, or by rates, 
that is a question of diUail, Avhich might he ans'vvercd very 
diircrcntly in diflhrcnt countries aiid ages ; and one on 'which 
just non' I should wish to invite discussion here. But the 
*})rinci])lc is, I hold, the same for every country, age, and 
form of society or govcrninenL Capital must bear its share 
in educating the lal)or'’*er"s chihh • 

Next, ouglit this ])riinary education to be compulsory or 
voluntary? We shall hear, I trust, much said about the 
relative nieiits of the voluntary and the compulsory sys- 
tems. AVc eamioL hear too much (>\i both sides/' Shall we 
have compulsory * education, or not? — is, to my hnind, 
the first question of the moment, even more important than 
the other great question — Kow shall we provide a better 
education for women? Now, hoh^ that the public duty, 
of which I just now spoke, must hot be left to be ])er- 
formed, as it is now iiiost geneVoiisly, though imperfectly, 
by tliose oaj)italists aufl einjdoycrs \a‘'1io are aware of their res- 
j)onsibility to Cod, the Hi ate, and their fellow-men. Private 
generosity must not, of course, he hindered. All I ask is, 
that the generous should not be over-tasked to save the 
pockets of t he iMigcnerons ; that the noble-hearted should 
not, as now. he foiced to ])ay for the mean; the enlightened 
for the nnenliiiht('ned ; the ])atriotic for the sclhsh ; but that 
all, whatever their j)rivate fancies or characters may be, should 
be forced by hiw to ackuoAvledgc their primary duty, and to 
fullil it. ddic State, 1 hold, has a i^ght to com])el the ignorant 
to learn; but i1 h^s alst^ a riidit to compel the atingy to pay 
toward that learning. Wh^n, thcrcMf^re, the Na'^.ional Educa- 
tion Lc^agne was stalled at Bimninghain, l,for one, joined it, as 
bhe only method of obtaining what twenty-seven years’ eiperi- 
enee as a ♦parish clergy m^fi Jiad shoAVii me to be nec'^ssary — 
CGinpuLyory attendance. No one is more alive than 1 am to the 
services whic5li dill'ercsit gVeat denomfiiations and religious 
bodies liaye rendered to education ; to the services of the 
British and foreign Hchool Hociety ; of the Nationaf Hociety, 
and especially of that v. encrable body, always foremost; in all 
benevolent Avorksj the Soei(3ty of EkIciuIs. lie Avho does not 
feel that England owes a huge debt to these splendid results 
of thct voluntaiy principle, must be decpl;^^ ignoi^ant of iier 
htstory for the last eyglity years. But over and above what 
these^ good jicoplb have done, does not miich, too much, 
remain wliich tliey cannot do; for the him])lb reason that those 
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who 1100(1 orlucatio utmost care for it least ; and that those who 
are unawakened to the value of religion are certain to be still 
less awakened to the value of learning ? 

This defect seems if) me to be insc[)arable from the volun- 
tary system of education, Ini^wever zealously and ably carried 
out. 1 can only s})eak of it as I know it from exp(iw:ience : 
and what I find in the coiintry districts is this. Even if we 
have a school in whi(‘vh every child in the j)arish can receive a 
sound education, or at Icj^st the rudiiiKj^its Sf one, beside the 
civilising influeiKic of intercourse with the ladies of the parish ; 
and even if, as is usually tlie case, the great majority avail 
themselves thereof ration ally ^ind thankfully enough ; yet there 
is always a i^inority who tannot be made* to attend regularly 
withoL^ threats, fines, exclusion frcjn^chariti^s, and so forth ; a 
prociess which transforms tlfe clergyman from Ji minister of the 
gospel into a judge and a policci^an ; and I for one refuse to 
do policeman’s work if 1 can get a policeman to do it for me. 
And some — there is always a i*emnant ^jesidc — (a small one, 
thank (iod) — but still a renyiant, who do not come to school 
at all ; children not generally of the vtry poor and miserable, 
but mostly of able-bodied, recklesvS, profligate persons, who 
are perfectly able to ])ay for their children’s schooling a sum 
probably double of what would be charged : but who prefer 
exercising the indefeasible rights of free-born J>ritons in spend- 
ing tlieir money in beer and fine clothes. Such inform the 
hapless parson (though they arc nominally members of the 
Church of England) that they see no good in schooling, care 
nothing for him or his charities, and give him to understand 
that the sending their children to his school is a favour on their 
part which they do not sec fit to grant him. How any volun- 
tary system is to tcnich thc^^c frcc^born I^ritons I have not yet 
discovered : aifd 1 have cf)me to tins Congress principally to 
listen ^vith eagerness for some sketch of a ])lan which will 
touch them, and will prevent their (ililld:« 5 ii from noj merely * 
growing uj) ignorant savages, but from* contaminating tlie^j* 
do) the other children ^iii tha pariijh, tqp many yf whom look 
with envy, not with pity, on their fellows who can play in the 
danes all <Jay instead of going *to school. So mucli for the 
agricultural districts. 

In th^ towns the broad fact is, that in every large town in 
these islands there are cliifdren to be counted by hundreds, 
oft^ by thousands, who go to no school at all, aiu^ who 
cannot, by any exiting methods, be got school. Lot me,* 
to give a single example, call your attentian to the case of 
one town, Birmin^l^ain. ^ There is no reason to *su2)po3e that 
the denominational giyste*in has not been worked as earn< 2 ^ tly 
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and ably in Birmiiigham as elsewhere. That there Is benevo- 
lence enciigh and energy enough in the town is ^proved by 
what the good folks of Binningliain are doing at this moment. 
But it was found last year that 21,000 (jjiildren out of 45,000, 
or nearly half the clnldren in Birmingham, were growing up 
in ignorance and idleness. Nor^was this owing altogether 
to want of scliool accommodation. For it was found that 
there was school room already for«^niore than 51,000 chil- 
dren. But it wys found also, as was to be expected, that 
under the voluntary systen^. the* average attendance was 
20,000 only. So there was alrcad}'^ room for 11,000 more 
than went to school. The Birmingham Education Society 
(which seems, from its deeds, t« be composed of wise and 
good men enough) ftnding that maify of these children were 
kc])t from school .simply^ by the poverty of their parents, 
devised free school orders, by which these children would he 
admitted gnitiiitoiisly to varitus schools of all denominations ; 
and succeeded there i)y in getting ^me* 5000 out of the 21,000 
to school for awhile. ‘But the volui?tary subscriptions, even 
in so rich a town as Birmingham, were so insufficient, that 
they had, after a few months, to* cease paying for 25 per 
cent, of the poor children attending the day schools, and 
for all those attending tlie night schools : thus throwing, to 
their extreme I’egret, large numbers of these unfortunate 
children on the •streets. No wonder, after so patent and 
terrible a failure of the voluntary system, if the society went 
a step further, and organised — as the only hope — a National 
Educational League, the main objects of which arc — To 
comj)cl local authorities to find schooling for every child in 
England and AV ales; to pay for i.uch schooling out of local 
rates ; to jn’ovidt*. tlu^ the schools so prepared for shall be 
unsectarian and free, witlu^u^ paynv^nt ; and lastly, to compel 
by law the at tendance of children not otherwise educated. 

^ Let me l)eg you to bear in mind, that at the Social Siience 
^Coiigrcsii last year, Mr.^llrcmner, the secretary of the Man- 
olieste^ Education Aid Society^ gave evidence which seems to 
me exactly analogous,%iis to the pros])ec<s of voluntary educa- 
tion in M^mchestcr ; and then iet me invite discussion, at some 
time of this week, on Jhc objects of this League. * A glance ' 
at the names of those* who have already joined it (inclpding, I 
am happy to say, many clergymen )^w ill show you at once that 
it is not likely to remain a mere scheme, but to become a prac- 
tical and imi)ortant power, which has the will, and will not long 
Tack the means,*' to Virgc on ])iiblic ojnnion Biose steps, of the 
necessity for whicAi its members are so thoroughly convinced. 

I am well aware of the difficulties whvdi beset "such a scheme; 
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but Intrust that most of us here know that the true English 
translation of the -sford difficulty is, something to be overcome. 
Meanwhile, if any fear lest the sclicrnc shoidd interfere 
(which would be an injustice and an ingratitude) with the 
noble efforts which afe being made everywhere on the volun- 
tary principle, I advise them to road a very clever, as well as 
a very wise pamphlet, — ^‘^Some Proposals on NatiomJ Educa- 
tion,” being the essay tp which the ])ri%e offered by James 
Clay, Esq., M.P., was awarded. Tiiat book I consider a work 
of real genius, well worth the perusal of tfiosc (if any there 
be) to whom the subject of JNational Euucation has no special 
interest. On one point only would I differ (with some hesita- 
tion) from the talented author, Mr. Greenwood, and on that 
point I should wish (wkh the permissifni of the ^Section) to 
ask f(jkr the opinions of experienccd^pcrsong. T question, from 
twenty-seven years’ cx])erfcnce, whether it is really better to 
make the labouring class pay school pence for the education 
of their children ; whethcr^he 'wisest method is not to make 
them pay school-rates ai» they do pooi^rates, and to open the 
schools free. My experience is, that as long as they pay, 
both the ignorant, the stupid, and tlic*utt willing (and it is with 
them we have to deal) will persist in considering schooling as 
an article which they may buy or not, as they see fit, like 
beer or fine clothes, or any luxury ; that they will persist in 
thinking, or pretending to think, that they are doing the 
school-managers a favour, and putting money into their 
pockets; that they will persist in thijiking, or pretending to 
think, that they pay for the whole of their children’s educa- 
tion, and ignore the fact that three-fourths of the expense is 
borne by others, and tluy: the only method to make them 
understand that educating their chil^lreii ^is an indefeasible 
duty, which, ^s citizcns^icy c^ve to the *State itself, is for 
them to be taxed by tlie^tate itseft and for the State say — 
ThcJl3 is your money’s worth in the school. Wc ask no more 
of you but your children shall go «fco seffiool, or yo^ shall be 
punished by the law. 

But as one who fer ma«iy yoars i^dvocatcd the opposite 
opinion, I have come here tq learn, and not to teach, upon 
this impdHant point. All I ask — not tliose who have studied 
Natioijjil Education, but the general p*ublic — to keep in mind, 
is this broad, ugly, dangprous, disgraceful fact : There are 
— according fo the computation of those who ought to 
krow — ab4ut 1,280,000 children in this kingdom wh<^ ought 
to be attending sAne elementary school^oi^otll^^r, but who arc 
not — 1,280,000 children growing up in ignorance, in a 
country which calls i^pelf civilised, but which will be called * 
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by a very different epithet some 200 y^ars hence^ unl(\^ss she 
mend her ways right speedily. $ 

I turn now to a subject of cqutal importance, and one which 
is exciting increased interest among tlioiightful women and 
men ; I mean the better education of g!rls. That something 
must be done, and done on a large and generous scale, in this 
direction is becoming, thank God,Vdear to many an able head 
and noble heart. But let me remind you, first, that while you 
are devising plans for educating aifd civilising the so-called 
dangerous classes, you must not forget that the most dan- 
gerous class of all — fnr more dang(?rou8 than the street Arabs 
or thieves, is composed, alas, of women ; and that the causes 
which keep that class continually recruited are not so much 
poverty, as emptiness of brain anfl heart ; want of education, 
whether intellectual*^ or moral, wliic^i leaves too lhaiiy a fair 
savage (and too inatiy not^nly of c^ir lowest, but of our'lower 
middle class, are nothing else) wdth no rational or profitable 
occupation, no sense of duty^pr responsibility, no intellectual 
exercise, if she can read, save tln^peivisal of silly and excit- 
ing novels; and no ideal life, save one which will give fullest 
scope to vanity, luxury ,^and passit)!!. On behalf of these, the 
most pitiable of all tltb victims of ignorance, I urge earnestly 
on every man, and yet more oi> every woman in this room, 
the duty of ofFering girls some education which will teach 
them wliat vast numbers of middle-class girls arc not now 
taught, that there? are higher objects in life than finery and 
amusement ; that they arc responsible to themselves, to the 
State, and to God, for the precious gift of womanhood. And 
if I urge the higher education of women for the sake of such 
as these foolish butterflies, hoAv mucli more for the wise 
working bees of the hnman hive T for the two ami a half 
millions of womcii wlio in this land at this moment liave to 
earn their own bread, nnd» often thf^ bread of •children and 
relatives beside; and who, for want of due education, arc too 
pfteii unable to coin^)ctc in the’ labour market against the 
better taiight male scx,^1iud are, therefore, too often beaten 
dswn to starvation wages — frewn the widow who, as a last 
resource, take^ to hcr»nceeMe, to* the f^ntlcwoman who, as a 
last resouj’ce, turns governess^ both, too often, cq^ially un- 
skilled in the occupatioii which need has forced upon them. 
If the vast and steadily-increasing number of womrn who 
must earn their own bread in tliesc^diiys are to be aught but 
a source of misery to themselves, and of confusion to society 
in waya which I foresee but sliall not particularism here, tfien 
we must offer to “hem an education which will at least 
enable them to get*their own bread. 
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Ai|fl is not the ilecessity for some higher^ aiul for that 
reason more practicable, education of women just as needful 
in the case of those who will hereafter become wives and 
mothers, who will have the training of cliildrcn, the manage- 
ment of a household ;• who may be, and should he, helpmates 
for their husbands, and not mere costly playthings? I can 
conceive few objects, if any, more important to a well-ordered 
State than the education of its women ; for that will, id the long 
run, educate the men. •The public opinion of pure, prudent, 
cultivated, pious women is a moral poweik which, as history 
shows us again and agaiif, the •men of •a State cannot resist. 

If one only of the ]:)arents of a child,” says a wise man on 
this matter, could be sensibly and well-educated, it would 
be most for the public ^o^d that it should be the mother.” 
Who doubts it ? Or rather, I meant to say, who would doubt 
it if Re would use his con3»non senet^ ? Fcft’ as 3 ^et so little has 
this, to me self-evident, truth been acted on, that while boys 
of the middle class everywliej^ in these islands liave rich 
advantages in Oramn^wy' f%hools, Piibjic schools, Universities, 
Scholar8hi|)s, Fellowships, girls have — to speak roughly — none. 
The wealthy fathers of Eni^and liava taken good care to see 
that they and their sons were freely and well-educated. The 
mothers of England, to wliotft the men of England will in each 
generation owe their earliest, and therefore deepest impressions 
in all that relates not only to God and to virtue, to duty, but 
to the outward world, and man’s relation T:o it — the mothers 
of England, I say, are to ])e educated any how, or not at all. 
Even where the generosity of onr* ancestors lias endowed 
foundations for girls as well as bo 3 ^s, the hoys have been 
allowed, again and again, to appro]:>riate the Avliole, or nearly 
the whole, of the endowments, till wc liavc cases like the 
otherwise noble institution of CJ^rist/s HospHal, which, founded 
originally foi'*girls as wejfl*as boys,»now educates (1 f[uote from 
the Report of the Schools Inquiry Ooimnissiou) 1 1 hbys and 
18 girls. Why not? Those who^wil^ be only wives an#l 
mother# need, forsootli, no endowed schools and Colleges io 
teach them, if not Latin anti Greek, if not pliilosophy, * 01 ' 
political economy, or^hc history df thfdr own Tfind, at least a 
little of tfie laws of life and Ifealth, a little of the iaws of the 
human mind, a little of the right mctlirwl of preserving the body 
and tl]% soul of their own babes. What need to teach them 
that ? Let it come by chance or not come at all, if the learn- 
inig of it is to rob the girls’ brother of any of his rightful 
schooling. * Ah ! Jiow many a young moyicr, looking^on tlie 
face of her first-born, cries, with poor Mai^aret Fuller Ossoli, 

God be merciful to me a sinner I I am the mother of a. 
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human being!” and then adds in h^r heart, bewiteered, 
reproachful — And why is it that I have been no more taught 
what to do with the treasure which lias been confided to me, 
than if it had dropt by miracle from another planet? ” 

I trust that 1 need not, in the preserfi; temper of the most 
highly educated persons— both inpn and women— I trust, I 
say, that I need not invite discussion on the question of the 
better eHucation of girls. I know tliat there are in this room 
ladies wlio have set before themselves, as the duty which lies 
nearest them, the thing to be done just now, with all their 
heart, and soul, andVrength; and gentlemen likewise who, 
like many of the most able and highly cultivated men of the 
University of Cambridge, have thrown tlieir talents freely into 
what seems to be, an^l what is indee4 a new quest of chivalry 
— of chivalry sound and rational, because founded npt on 
mere sentiment, but on ji/Stice its(Sf. I trust that wc shall 
hear original papers on the pbject, from persons of various 
shades of opinions — and the question cannot be looked at from 
too many sides — that y/e shall In^e /^timments on the latter 
part of the Schools’ Inquiry lieport, relating to girls’ schools ; 
and that the public of^llrristol wnll ]\Qhv sometliing of the new 
schemes for ladies’ schools, and ladies’ classes, the Cambridge 
Local Examination for girls, the University College Examina- 
tions for girls, and especially the new Ladies’ College at 
Hitchin. Out of ^these and kindred institutions, 1 ho])e that 
a whole system of jmblic education for gilds of the middle 
and upper class will develop itself in due time. Home such 
organisation must arise, and arise soon. For a people like 
our own, so rapidly increasing in mere material wealth, and, 
let me say it, brute prosperity, can only be preserved from 
ostentatious frivolity and mere tinselled barbarism, by instil- 
ling a true and iCfty ffivilisation into its sisters, wives, and 
mothers of every class. * ” 

One word more, and I have done. Whatever w^ do, 
R)r primary schools, < secondary schools, or for our ancient 
universities themselves, kt us see that our primary education, 
and still more ^our advanced educgition, jncludcs some better 
teaching of NaWe aiKUof ifact. Let us sec that the children 
of ^ these realms are taught, if flot the principles oF physical 
science, at least some those habits of careful observation 
and sound^ induction which alone make physical science — 
indeed, which alone make health an’d wealth upon this planet 
— possible. ^ 

jLet Tis remembeiv the words spoken by Mr. Joseph Payne 
last year at Birmii^ghdm, words which so exactly express my 
opinion, on a subject on which I have long felt with intense 
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eamesrness that I shall do myself the honour of repeating 
them at length, measures ought to bo taken to open 

the eyes of the people to the world around them; to the 
things with which they come in contact in daily life. In order 
to accomplish this, the^ must begin with the clods of the earth 
on which they stand. Th^ results which are now paid for 
must include the opening of the children’s eyes to the wonderful 
phenomena by which tl\py are continually surrounded, and 
which continually ask to be examined and appreciated.” That 
this^ according to Mr. Payne, and those al5ove alluded to^ is 
the sound foundation for future ^technical education, I agree: 
but I go further than he does. I say, that this alone can 
give us a sound foundation ^f or any higher education whatso- 
ever. For Jf the higher ^education is no4 built on the know- 
ledge aDf Nature and Fact, which are, as Bacon says, the voice 
of God himself revealed in^thirgs, fow may train a generation 
of fanatics, bigots, dilettanti, pedants, mandarins, or other 
children of Prometheus, the a priori dreamer : l)ut you Avill 
never train your young* 4 )eS|de into clwldren of Epimetheus, 
the inductive and therefore^ truly practical pliilosopher ; into 
men and women who, taking their stand cyi Nature and on Fact, 
know something of what can be done in this strange world 
wherein God has placed them* and something of how to do it. 
No one is more deeply, y^ca awfully, convinced than I am of 
the need of sound religious teaching. But <^ne is more 
deeply, yea awfully, convinced, than I am, that even the 
best religious teaching, especially in tjiesc days, will bear but 
stunted and shrivcllefl fruit, unless accompanied by physical 
teaching ; and thus supported (as all human thought should 
be), in the minds of teacheys and of children alike, on a sub- 
stratum of truth, reason, and common sense. 
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T he duty of tliifi Department of ihe Social Science 
Association is, as its Auine ini] dies, that of considering 
such questions as regard the ])ifoinp 4 ion of Public Health — 
that is, the health of large bodies of liuinan beings. At first 
sight it might seem that if individuals and families take due 
care to preserve their health, the general health must be the 
natural result of it ; or rather, dts sum total. And if all that 
is required for the }nir[)08c in view were an intelligent and 
assiduous observance of such rides of life as jirodiice well- 
being, then the' most promising line of ()])erati()n for such 
associations as this, would be that of proinoling the education 
of as many pcoj)lc ds possible in matters belonging to 
individual healtli. They would have to be taught how to 
avoid disease and how to maintain the faculties of their frames 
in the higlicst etlicioncy. This would be done partly by inducing 
them to study ph} sirrlogy, ^it least so much of it as bears 
directly on liygiene ; * aid [lartl^, by iiistrn’eting them in 
those pi^actical processes which science, or experience, or both 
«of these may liavc estahlighed as salutary. Put this would not 
J^ie cnoni^i. No man take care of himself irrcs'pectively 

cf( the’^ community in which Jic lives. And perhajis it is as 
well for the fortuncsv)/ m’a-nkind that ^individual and general 
welfare skouhl be thus mutnally dej)endent. It is true that 
the aecumnlation of many individual instances of disobedience 
to the laws of hcaltli must work banef Lilly on the Wealth of 
the community ; but all the efforts of individuals in con- 
serving their own proper hcaltli would be incapable^, of 


* Mr. ITiTxloy\s " Popftla.r Loctiires ou P]iysiolo.t;*y,” and Dr. Lankes- 
ter’s “Scliool ManiXsU of Hcaltli,” arc particularly recommended. 
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neutnrfizing some ofitlie causes of disease diffused around 
them, unless aidedt by the co-operation of the public. In 
vain would a man be temperate and judicious in his diet, 
regular in his exercise, punctilious in hi^ablutions, and 
ingenious as to hW house arrangements, whether for 
temperature or ventilation, or cleanliness, if the public 
sources of many of his requirements are deficient or corrupt ; 
if, for example, the water supiilied him is impure; if^tlic air 
which he is so careful let in abundantly is loaded with 
miasms ; and if the well-ordered outlets of l^is dwelling are in 
relation with inadequate t>r ohstructeefc public conduits and 
reservoirs. 

Man, impelled by his instinct, constrained by his needs, 
incited by his emulation aitd his ambition, and attracted by 
his natural* ties and aflections, is necessarily gregarious •, 
and ife must pursue his ^od, andi defend himself from evil 
by inducing or compelling his associates, through law, or 
instruction, or examjdo, to be a^Pwise and prudent as himself. 
Men must help one ast()th%r to makc^ the best of their con- 
ditions of existence^ an?l to keep themselves in harmony, 
if possible, with that part*of God’?;^ universe that environs 
and maintains them ; or it^ not in harmo^iy, then in successful 
conflict with those hostile agencies, which it has pleased the 
supreme wisdom that man should exert his faculties in 
quelling, or abating, oi* abolishing utterly. But alas ! how 
slow have men been to see their good and to*{)ursue it. Over 
what Jong and doleful ages have they left themselves and 
their brethren to ])iue in long maladies, to shiver and burn 
with fevers, to be stunted in growth, and to become the 
victims of loatlisome diseases, because of marshes undrained, 
of houses and cities iJl-])l?lnned, and of cleanliness ignored 
or neglected. Have we rcaso^i for •complaining that our 
predecessors, when they jptd as It A¥cre the whole world before 
them, should have settled themselves in malarious localities, 
and tTiat, when they could have dr*^wn Jn any amount froii> 
the libct^al air, they should have s(\ built their Infuses and 
streets, as if air were tJic raitjst and most difficult of posses- 
sions ? No, in judging of their sClcctiMi we ifiust remember 
that their# primal needs, whick became traditional were to 
obtain shelter from elemental storms 4ind inclemencies, from 
wild blasts, and from fierce neighbours, in entrenchments 
and fortifications, and at -the same time to be within reach 
of ^he natural food supplied by the sea, by rivers, by forests, 
by prairie^ and hunting grounds. When, throu^i the 
clear waters of tire Lake of Neufchatel or of Zurich, wc 
dimly descry the piles of the old Lacustriribs, and we w ^v'det , 
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that they should liavc chosen sites for their dwellings seem- 
ingly so humid, we have only to call to lAind that their sleep 
was liable to other invasions than that of rheumatic pains, and 
that the vexatious visits of the smaller tribes of the animal 
creation could be better borne than encounters with bears and 
wolves, or surprises from predatory foes. 

But jiowever this may be, it is obvious that in the civilized 
world of nationalities and crowde<J cities, congregations of 
of men have not to seek choice localities, but to do the best 
they can toAvards re])airing the Qffects of the original bad 
selection, and mitigating the accumulated evils gathered from 
ages of ignorance and neglect, and from the hard necessities 
of national struggles. And it in the attempt to do this 
that so much eiier^^, and benevobnee, and ingenuity have 
been exerted, in what we call sanitary improvemcn»ts and 
sanitary legislation, during the last thirty years. Before this 
time, liowevcr, there was tI\Q^ recognition of such a branch of 
medical science as had for its object the suggestion or direc- 
tion of improvements in the public lieallli by means of legisla- 
tive enactments. Indeed, few ^;ivilized nations have been 
without some laws and customs, having for their objects the 
maintenance of hcaltli among tlic pco]>le, the siipyiression of 
ordinary diseases, and the averting of jio.stilences by a sort of 
police. Among the oriental ra(tcs there were laws and 
precepts presc.vibing and regnlaling ablutions and liaths, 
the use or avoidance of particular meats, fasts, separu tlon 
of ]ej)crs, definition of, the limits of consanguinity not to be 
transgressed in marriage, and so on. The Egyptians seem to 
have directed most of their legislative wisdom, as far as 
health Avas concerned, to the regulsition of the practice of their 
doctors. Sir Gardiner AVilkinson says they received certain 
salaries from the pubVic treasury, ^and after they had studied 
those precepts Avhich liad Been laid doAvn from {he experience 
of tlicir predecessors, they were permitted to practise^, and 
in order ^^to ensure Uieiiy attention to the prescribed rules, 
fepd to prevent dangefous e:^periments being ma(lc upon 
patients, the>;,Avcre ppnished if.their treatment was contrary 
to the established system; and the deatli of a person entrusted 
to their care, under such cfrcuinstances, was adjudged to 
them as a capital offence. If, hoAvever, every remgdy had 
been administered according to the sanitary laAv, they were 
absolved from blame, and “ these provisions,” says Diodorus, 
wer^ made with the persuasion that few perso^As could 'be 
Cfapable of introducing any new treatment^ superior to what 
had been sanctioned and approved by the skill of old practi- 
tioners.” The Greeks threw the chief stress of their hygienic 
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eiiufiivuars on the education of the bodily frame to the hljj^h- 
est degree of vigoilr and beauty, particularly by the use'^of 
gymnastic exercises. Howr the^ Koinans provided in some 
important respects for public health may be seen in the 
• pictures(|uc remains ot their aqueducts, in their luxurious 
public baths (in DiocletiaiVs TliernKe there were accommo- 
dations for 3200 persons), and in 8j)acious sewers whiph date 
from Etruscan kings, l^ut after all there is little in such 
arrangements and directions but what might be viewed, more 
or less, in relation to the uiost pimple d^maAds of the human 
constitution. It is to this very century, to our own times, 
nay, I might almost say, to one single generation, that we 
have to revert for observiiig any serious practice of public 
hygiene. i am not al)rAit to attempt uny history of this 
moveiticnt, but I think 1 may venture to^say that its great 
advances were co-eval with the introduction of the. new Poor 
Law, and with the Act for Pegistering IVirths and Deaths, and 
the Causes of Death, and^vitlt the Municipal Reform Act, 
and subsequently with Vie Act for Amending the Health of 
Towns. What has been dcpie since that time would require 
long research and labour •even to epHc^nizc it. I will only 
glance at a very few heads. 

The sanitarian professors and practitioners by their zeal, 
tlieir energy, and enliglitencd labours compelled our legisla- 
ture and governments to acknowledge and ^ct upon the fact 
that oxygen is a substance at least as ini])ortant as gunpowder ; 
that witliout the full and freo ingres.'i of tliat life-giving and 
death-destroying agent into the dwellings of the ])oor, and 
that without clearing from thoroughfares and public places 
accumulated refuse aud ofl£scourings, the less favoured classes 
of the community must sink into lower a^cl lower physical 
deterioration ^and deepeu^and ^fe^)er degradation of moral 
life. • 

TSb growth of great cities, the mortality involved iu that 
growtli,^and the multiplication of fdUble •degencratc^represen- 
tatives of the human race, in tiic alle^^s and lanes, and#wyn^ 
of those crowded hivc% whewe, tlioygh l^fc swar^jis, disease and 
death are fermenting and corru[)ting in increasing ratios, liave 
been welf set forth in a paper by Dr. J3ridges, on flie Influ- 
ence of Civilization on Health,” in the* Fortnightly Review for 
August, as well as previously by Dr. Morgan in his excellent 
^ Deterioration of Race by the Increase of Large 

Cuies.’ seems that Avhereas in the year 1811, there were 
51 towns containing above 10,000 inhabitants, and thesc^towas 
contained 24 per cent, of the population ;» in the year 1861 
there were 165 of such^towns, containing 44 per cent. Iu the • 
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year 1811 there were {sixteen towns coiit lining over 20,000 
inhabitants, that is 19 per cent, of the population; but in 
1861 there were 72 such towns containing 38 per cent, of 
the population. In 1811 no town, cxccj)t London, contained 
above 100,000, but in 1861, twelve towns had this overflow- 
ing po})ulation, and they coin])i*ised onc-fourtli of the whole 
people. ^ The population of large towns is ]*ccriiited by con- 
stant iininigration, the calculation l)eing that of the joint 
populations of I-ondon, Liverpool, INlanchester, and Bir- 
iningham, half of the calult ])Opulatron is immigrant; that is, 
its nativity Avas outside of the town, and for the most ])art in 
some healthy rural district. Some years ago 1 comj>arcd the 
mortality of laigc to^wns Avilh llnU of lairal distrmts, and of 
jdaces Avitli mixed ])0]mlatlons, and 1 found that fhe aA^erage 
annual rate of the first Avas 24 in l,(-9(), in the second 1/), in the 
mixed, 21. The crowding of towns iin])lie8 the acciiinulatioii of 
animal })roducts and exiniie, and the inability of the popula- 
tion to evsca})e from the ]»()lIiitcd«'ali^(osj)hero. The cottage 
of the agricultural lahourcj’, and even the farm-yard and tlie 
farm-house arc often Avoefiilly dcncient in sanitary arrangc- 
mentvS, but the inliabitants lor the greater ])art of their time 
arc breathing the fresh air of the fieids. 

To urge the admission of air, a suflicienl sup])ly of 
water, to avert the ])()]] ut ion of Avater, to improve drainage, 
to lighten and pbrify the dwellings of the poor and the 
surrounding spaces ; to induce the public to learn something 
of the laws of health, and having learnt llieiii to follow their 
practical corollaries : to jiress on the consideration of the 
public mind the a alue of health, not only for individual and 
family Avelfarc and comfort, but aKso Avith a view to public 
economy, and thav reflection ^of benefit Avhich comes to the 
upper members of society from tlit" amended hcaltli of the 
less-favlmrcd classes ; for such objects and many others, the 
initiators of sanitary rc^forin laboured, in spite of the opposition 
of local boards, and of nninicipal and jiaroclual authorities, 
jedous of any liiiit that their afdmlnistratlon could fall short 
of perfection; 'they labourcti also* undiswuraged by general 
apathy, ar/I^^tlic jiassivc obstruction jwesented why mere 
ignorance. ^ To jiour kutfAvledge on a gross pojmlation, besotted 
and prejudiced, is like letting sunshine into streets thav have 
been darkened and fouled for ages. The dingy, begrimed 
surfaces reflect no luminous motion, and through the dus^y 
ajmrtuKjs and all ^ut opaque Avindows tVere citn be but 
imperfect transmission of the light admitted, and so the 
scene looks after all none the better for the sunshine. But, 
though the objects of efforts made to' cnljghteiu them seem 
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so little capable of| appreciating the benefits which await 
them, the reformers are enabled to discern the dark places on 
which they have to o})cratc, and to realise wliat Lord Bacon 
was never tired of rcitj^jrating, that works must be luciferous 
'before tliey can be Jrnctifcrons^ and, as such, imitative of 
the order of creation, the beginning of which was Fiat Lux. 
But all the zealous endeavours of the early sanltariaucf would 
have been longer in overcoming tlie public indifference had 
it not been for the epidemics which befell us., Tlie influenzas 
of 1831 and 1837, and the awful cholera visitations of 1832 
and 1849, struck a terror into the ]>eople that shook them 
out of their torpor, and made tlicm consider their ways and 
their sanitary sins and vshortcemings, and dis])osed their hearts 
to listen to the sermons and admonition * of the apostles and 
preachers of hygienic righteousness. • * 

It had been all but useless to explain that ordinary health 
would be increased, and intellectual energies stronger, and 
moral emotions and st5nti)%ients sounder, and enjoyment 
more vivid, and all life *morc bright *iud A'igorous ; but it 
was something to be able do tell th^m that the destroyers 
of their dear ones might be warned a\Vay, or that if they 
came the j)cstilence would be paralyzed, and the fever starved 
for want of the foul gases and waters by Avhich they were 
fed and fostered. To this Association, which happily still 
numbers in its ranks so many of the early fabourers in the 
sanitary movement, it would seem almost impertinent were I 
to attempt to rehearse their names ; blit the future historain 
will dwell on those of Southwood Smith, Chadwick, Kay- 
Shuttle worth, Shaftesbury, Farr, llumse^r, Simon, Nightin- 
gale, Lankester, Kingsley,'*' 4 ^irkes, Richardson, and Stewart, 
not only as cffectcrs of the imi^yediatot gooi of mankind in 
their own dayf but also ^ the inaiigurators of happiness to 
unborn millions. 1 advise those who wish to inquire^ into 
the hTstory of these efforts to stiidv Dr.^Rumsey’s ‘^Essays, 
on State* Medicine,” which they information^^ 

sober reasoning, and practical suggestions of the hTghe^ 
value; and also an acMiirablS panfjiiilel^ by DrT Stewart and 
Mr. Jenkyis on the medical ♦ind legal aspects of* sanitary 
reform. To these I must add those ^^ingularly able letters 
with wl)ich Dr. Farr has for many years enriched the annual 
reports of the Registrar-Ueneral, and which I should like 
to collected into a separate volume ; also the Annual 
Reports of fhe Medical Officer of the Friv]^ Council. 

^ We claim the author of “ Alton Locke ” and “ Yeast ” as a powerful 
sanitaiy reforiii<?r. 
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Dr, Rumsey with a masterly hand chalked out lines and 
parallels for the future extension of sanitary legislation, while 
Dr. Stewart presented strong statistics and vivid pictures of 
the good that must accrue to mankind^when even the present 
very imperfect machinery of hygienic improvement has had 
fair play. But all of these writerc afford abundant proof that 
if we wish to bring out the life and strength of this great 
people, and to » 

“ Ckansc Its foul bosom of that perilous stuff, 

That Mteighs abotit its Ifeart/* 

we must have more efficient machinery and a greater number 
of workers. They must be menr. accomplished in the sciences 
that belong to this 'Department, aiiG also men who liave had 
thoroughly practical traiiyng. Tl^eir occupation must he the 
care of the public health, and of that only. They must be 
above the control, and indepandent of the api)ointment of local 
boards, for there must be neither favour nor fear in their rela- 
tions with local autliorrcics and Avith Ideal possessors of ])roperty. 
If they are thouglit to strain their power, and to encroach too 
much on public finanyjes, that is, o’.i local rates and taxes, let 
them be amenable to censure aipl restraint from the hands of 
the national administration. It is extremely difficult for 
locally apj)ointed inspectors and local boards to do their duty 
when they havC'^ to deal with the dwellings of the poor. 
They come into conflict Avith individual interests, often Avith 
the interests of persons pOAverfully mfluential in the locality. 
But there are a A\ast number of subjects that Avould fall under 
the care and control of such state officers, avIk) AVould haim no 
other duties to perform than those Avhich belong to their 
special office. TJierc ould be no struggle betAveen the claims 
of public Avork, ill paid, aii(^ tfiose of^^private eng{|geinent3 Avhich 
are the main dependence of the officer for subsistence. The 
.interests of the public Avould not be subject to the fortunate 
accident ^ of alightliig dr not on an able and jissiduous 
agent'iikc Mr. Davis of this icity, Avho has zeal and activity 
enough to con^bine successfiully bv)th pirMic and private duties. 
The work of such an officer as we have indicated ^ould com- 
prehend hot merely the^ inspection of the dwellings and lodging- 
houses of the labouring classes, and streets and thoroughfares; 
but rivers and watercourses, also Avo^'kshops, factories, and mines 
would come under his survey. Again, he would have to Avatch 
the lAiiblic market-places, the stall of the seller cf fruit ^ind 
Vegetables, the shambles of the butcher, the shops of the ven- 
dors of possibly adulterated food and adulterated drugs, in fact, 
all 2 )laces where refuse may acciimiilajLc and noxious products 
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arise, and whence delelterlous substances may be disseminated. 
The registration of births and deaths might or miglit not fall to 
his lot, or to that of some other medico-legal functionary ; but 
certainly it would be his duty to watch the progress of sick- 
• ness in the population, biot merely as measured by death rates, 
llis work, like that of this A|?soclation, would be to prevent or 
reduce the deadly records of the public registrar, and with a 
view not only to save life, but also to make life happier and 
more useful. 

The great misery of the^ world is not dyhig, but dragging 
on a maimed, mutilated existence, in which labour is sillier- 
ing, and jilcasurc is a burden and disappointment, a state 
without spring, and without^ light or colour, or at best a dull 
moxiotonows ivliich, if not distressing, is utterly 

joyless^ Xet to vast multitudes life is nothing better, because, 
ill the districts inhabited, the fountf^ins of life arc inadequate, 
or are adulterated and poisonc^l. We cannot very much 
wonder that the artizan, dulled and half-stupefied by the close 
air and ill odours of tlif'^wdi’kshop and, the lodging, or by the 
fumes of the factory, should reel into the cheerful beer-house 
or the glitt(U'ing gin-slio]), graving foi> sQine temporary relief 
to Ids weariness and depression. 1 need scarcely remark e7i 
2 )assavt that one of the most drying wants of the community, 
with regard to j)iiblic liealth, is provision for unobjectionable 
amusement. In supplying their needs it is not enough to give 
them oxygen iii jilenty, and pure water and wholesome food : 
they have to be entertained as well as fctl. Kecreation and jilay 
are as necessary to mankind as arc food and raiment. And 
if there are not sources of rational and innocuous amusement, 
then there will inevitably be riot anil de^^auchcry. An en- 
lightened and refined community will some day provide for 
these things. It will not, as of •old, Wb lef^ to self-seeking, 
ambitious cont^uls and ei»1|)crors corrupt the people with 
et circenses;^^ but governments will keep a pater- 
nal eye over the sports and amiiscn^uts^ as well as over the* 
the healfh and the toil of the great mass of the coiftn^nity^ 
Here, however, we iijjp encroaching on other departments. 
Ilut indeed it cannot be otherwise ^lian Tliat thcTDcjiartmcnts 
should occftsionally overlap eacfli other. The niinck and the 
body, the body and the mind ; the laws that bind, and the 
laws tlltit loose ; the knowledge that strengthens and 
enlivens; and the economy^that jirovides and husbands the 
res(^rces of^ life and strength ; all of these in their several 
requirements and operations arc per])ctuiLlly crossing^ancl. 
interpenetrating each other as the unavoidable result of the com- 
positeness of man’s constitution, and of its correlative 

F 
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But to return to our immediate subjefjt^ I must trouble you 
with a few more words on State medicine. ^ There are probably 
many members of this assembly who have not followed the 
Course of the movement. Four years ago a committee was 
formed by the British Medical Association for the special* 
object of taking means to urge upon tlie Legislature the 
importjpice of providing for the more effectual administration 
of the laws affecting public health,^ and for the amendment of 
medico-legal action. The subject was also taken up by this 
Association. In*» the early part pf last year the movement 
had advanced so far^that a joint committee^ which had been 
formed, by a happy suggestion of ]Mr. Hastings, from this 
Association and from the British ^Medical Association, recom- 
mended a dcpiitatioif to the Government in orde^: to petition 
them to a])point a Iloyal Commission to inquire into tho>Of)cra- 
tion of the laws belonging to StatC medicine. The dejuitatiou 
was made, and one of the pojpts most strenuously urged on the 
Government, was the necessity of ap])ointing a new order of 
functionaries in the State, who sfiouid be distributed over the 
country with the special duty of advising, directing, and, if 
necessary, of enforciijg ‘ihe administration of the laws affecting 
public heal tin The heads of rccoinincndation were : — 

‘‘ 1. The manner in which the cases and causes of sickness and of 
death are, and should be inquired into, and recorded in tlie United 
Kingdom. ' 

“ 2. The manner in which llio coroners* inquests, and other 
medico-legal inquiries are, and ought to be conducted, particularly 
in ihe methods of taking scientific evidence. 

‘‘ d. Tlie operation and administration of sanitary laws with 
special reference the manner ii^ which scientific and medical 
advice and aid iiy the prevention of disease are, and should be 
afforded ; and also witli spcctkil reference to the extent of the 
areas ^or districts most convenient foi sanitary ahd mcdico-legal 
purposes. 

“ 4. The sanitary organization existing and required, including 

con^pldVo account of the several authorities and officers. The 
Education, selection, (lualificatioti, duties^ powers, tenures, and 
remuneration df the said ollifiers to*bo speffially reported on. 

“ 5. Tljp revision and consolidation of the sanitary ^aws, having 
special reference to the increase of the efficiency of their administra- 
tion both central and local.’* 

For this work we are indebted especially to the exertions 
of Dr. llumsey/Pr. Aclaiul, Dr. William Farr, ,Pr, SteY^art, 
*Mr. Clodc, and Michael. The Royal Commission has 
been granted, but ii^ is to be regretted that the Goverment has 
thought j)ropcr to Ihpit its operation to the provinces of Eng- 
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land, for even if Scotlabd and Ireland were not to be iiiclinled, 
it was undesirable tiat the metropolitan districts should have 
been omitted. I do not suppose that London is held to be 
too pure to be inquired into, or that, althou^rh some of Its 
• sanitary provisions are'^all that could be wished for, especially 
those which are under the ^supervision and control of such 
officers as Mr. Simon, Dr. Letheby, Mr. Holland, and 
Dr. Ballard, there is no room for the operation of J that new 
order of functionaries, the*creation of which we are so anxious 
to urge on the Legislaturp, and which we trust will be the 
result of the inquiries of the KoyKl Comiffission.* 

* The last action of the joint (H^minittoe in their untiring perform- 
ance of the duties which they jiad nndertalven this memorial : — 

“ To ll<fh Majesty's TrUicipal Secretary of Sf ate for flic Home Depart ment, 
and to the Might Honourable the Chancellor of the E,rxhequer. 

‘‘The Memorial of the Joint OommhJbee of the British Medical and 
Social Scien(;e Associations, 

“ Humbly SnswETif,* • 

“ That the primary and chief object of those who last year earnestly 
urged \ipon Her Majesty’s Government th# appointment of a Royal 
Commission of In(|iiiry into the operation and jidministration of the 
Laws I'elating to Registration, Mcdico-Logal Investigations, and the 
Improvement of the Public Health, was to obtain, on nnimpeachable 
authority, the fullest and most tiuistworthy information as to how fai* 
the Laws in question arc fitted to secure the ends 4>r which they were 
enacted, and how far they are obeyed tliroughout the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. That they honied and believed that such 
an Inquiry, properly carried out, would furnisli a body of evidence that 
would bo accepted on all hands as a. safe guide in all future discussions 
on the consolidation and amendment of the said Laws, and might be 
appealed to as concliu-ivc, both in and out of Par^^imcnt. 

“ That they asked for an Iii?piiry co-ext^msiv^vith the Kingdom, 
because, while the spirit and general tenor o% the wiid Laws arc every- 
where the same, ^c details ar^^very varied, and marked by diversities, 
sometimes well and often illtiuited to tne circumstances undci^ which 
they a%3 administered. That, therefore, any legislation founded on iui- 
pcrfcct information as to these special c^'cuiq^tances and the specijrl 
means required to meet them, must of necessity fiiil to fulfil 4he iutej^ 
tion of a Sanitary Commi ssion, and k) secure those benefits whichRvouw 
be likely to result from flitter aiid*more (vstenqed Inquiry. 

“ That no information obtained merely by written answers to schedules 
of questionsf always open to grave •misconception of their#seope and 
import, and addi*essed exclusively to local* authorities, can, in the 
absence qf personal inquiry, either by the Commission itself or by skilled 
persons deputed to dischai'gc ^heir functions, furnish a trustworthy 
oasis for pei’manent legislation. That as, sooner or later, recourse 
muffk be had m many places to inquiry on the spot, in order to supple- 
ment the tabular retuims, as well as to test their ^pcuracy ; ccontffty as 
well as efficiency demands that this course be adopted now. 

‘*That the urgent necessity for a full consideriftion of the pr^si^nt 
method of conducting medical investigations in I’clation to forensic 

F 2 
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But while Government and the Leg^Iature are awakening 
to the duties which He before them, it is to be hof)ed that 
they will be supported, and indeed urged on, by public opinion ; 
and one of the instruments for increasing the 2 )ublic interest 
in these vital matters is the Social* Science Association, , 
It cannot be said that the public^ docs not altogether need to 
be instructed or roused to a sense of its wants and its 
danger^;, when we read in some of the journals that it is highly 
doubtful whether vaccination shouKl be compulsory, and that 
vaccination is little better than a fancy or theory of the 
medical profession. 43ut tlic'history of small-j)Ox in different 
countries, since vaccination was discovered and practised, 
would bring any impartial inquirer to the belief that, if this 
safeguard were ncf^ectcd, the cbmmunity would In another 
generation or two go back to that state which ii^cd to 
cause the Avriterj? of public adv^ertisements, and private 
correspondents, to describe individuals as distinguishable by 
their com])!cxions, in regard^to the marks left by the ravages 
of small-pox. It wopld seem Miat^m semi-panic has been 
excited by a rej)ort that cases have occurred in which there 
was reason for suspecting that*‘tjic virus of disgusting and 
deteriorating diseasc*1iad been diffused by vaccination. Even 
were it admitted that a constitutional fault, inlicritcd from 
vicious parentage, can be communicated through the vaccine 
lympli, still all that wc have to be anxious about is the 
selection of ])rojSer sources of llic lympli. We do not leave 
off eating bread because bread is sometimes adulterated. 

And as to the infraction of the liberty of the subject by 
compulsory vaccination, it must be borne in mind that our 
object in forcing vaccination on parents is not so ranch that 
their offspring should be ])reservcd‘from small-piox, as that tbclr 
children may not beefome tjie contaminators of tlieir neigli- 
boiirs, and perhaps of tbccwdiolc cf^cimunity. ^Thosc who can 
I’erncfnber, as I can, the time when the nation w^s just 


JK18 been, iinieh t(i'thc regret of your Memorialists, dfitirely lost 
^iglit of, and exoJnded from the Inf|niry of the Commission. 

“ Yonr Mc^mtft-ialists, 4 .]iert‘ft>re, wohld mo^fc rospe(;tfully urge on Her 
Majesty’s Governineiit afurtlier }m)seeution of these inqumes, and their 
extension fo the metropolis, to Scotland, and to Ireland. Tliis, although 
entailing some additionaf outlay, would amply repay, in value to the 
country, any contemplated expenditure of national funds ; A.nd would 
insure that confidence, in the investigations of the Royal Commission, 
which the present limitation of the Inquiry Mis to command. 

“^gned in name and ]>y appointment of the Committor. 

“V. H. MICHAEL. 
“A. P. STEWART. 


London, August, 
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realizing the bene.^t Jenner’s transcendant discovery in 
the new sense of security to life, and, I may add without any 
hyperbole, in the renaissance of the beauty of men and 
women; those who cp|i remember that time, and the infinite 
’labour expended in reasoning and i)rcaching, and pleading, 
and persuading a doltish fftid prejudiced people to profit by 
the beneficent light which, through a genius all but» divine, 
had. been flashed upon them ; those who can remember the 
hard emergence of human life and human beauty from that 
period of desolation and disfigurement;* are shocked by the 
pernicious levity with which doubts arc now thrown upon 
the value of vaccination, tlic most precious boon that any 
one man ever conferred on bis fellows. 

I may st?tte that sinefi I put down these words, I have 
read jf report of a quite ^recent discussi^m, in the French 
Academy of Medicine, of this fear of contamination from cow- 
pox; and I am glad to say that the result was enormously 
preponderant against t^ic n^armists. And so I trust that 
compulsory vaccination Svill not give flu inch to this foolish 
and petulant opposition. • 

In the course of these 'remarks I* have talked of health, 
both individual and public, ua if it were well known what 
liealth means. Perhaps the common po 2 )ular notion of it is 
enough for practical purposes. It is the antithesis of disease 
and disability, the capability of doing the •duties of the day 
without detriment to the organs employed in the work, or to 
other parts of the body. It is not liealth for example, if the 
brain of the literacy man after the production of a successful 
paper is left aching, and if his night’s rest is broken, and his 
digestion becomes toilsome^ and his mus^idcs arc unable or 
unwilling to act. Perfect health — ideg.1 h^ilth — implies the 
completeness gf the wholg and ^o^ every part of the human 
organism, the eduction o? all its latent capacities in their due 
propdi-tion to each other, and such a condition of all the parts, 
that they may do what is fairly r^g^uir^d of then> witliout 
strain, and without subtractiiiii from the energies eii^ 
other. To attain this fe the sfim of iiyginnic art^ — to dcvclo]>c 
man to thq, utmost of his physical nature, and yet to maintain 
the several parts of his system in due, balance and *liarmoiiy. 
A grand object, but alas I far from attainment. To many it 
seems that there is nothing jneeded but to let nature take her 
course to follow nature, to.obey natural laws, and then that all 
will come r^ht. I^ut this is a somewhat shortsighted vievi» It 
IS too true that man has often blundered aiul bungled in hi5 
attempts^ to modify and subdue the forces of nature so as to 
realise his conceptions ajid to satisfy his wishes, and thid after 
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his clumsy contrivances and manipulations, Jie has had to throw 
up his schemes and endeavours, and to admit that nature’s pro- 
cesses are better left to themselves. But if the human race had 
continued to be deterred by such jliscouragements, there 
would have been no art, no progress. Man cannot resist his 
destiny, which is involved in Ids faculty to mould and subdue 
nature something better than he finds around him. One 
of his great difficulties is that he has^to work in a limited time, 
and with the most rigid economy in the use of what he works 
with, and of the inatj.cr on w,|iich he works. But nature has 
unbounded resources; to her time is no object; and she has 
unlimited means of waste as well as of use, and the achievment 
of her perfection after all mayi be left to the struggle of 
the strongest, and the chance mcctiifg of the fittest structure 
with the fittest environment ; in the course of which trials and 
contentions, and selections and adjustments, there may have 
been centuries on centuries:' of incompleteness and waste. 
Sickly, stunted plants, crowded trees destroying one another, 
flowers with imperfect petals and shrivelled leaves, are some 
of the commonest indications of liatural want of development, 
of overcrowding, of imperfect supply of heat and moisture — in 
a word, of what in human arrangements would be disease and 
would imply neglect. 

These facts of course belong to .an order of events, which 
are beyond the limited cognisance of man, a system by which 
decay, and waste, and death are but phases of transmutation, 
and media through which better things are to be evolved. W ere 
man merely to follow nature, he would, on looking at the 
j>resent state of liis fellows and of society, be inclined to say : 
These agriciilturfyk peasants seeuir but very poorly developed, 
with narrow pcujcptipns and the scantiest knowledge, and 
even their locomotive framg^ though trained tq some kinds of 
rouglv. toil, arc yet wanting in sup]^fleness, and elasticity, and 
^ grace; these pallid, crippled artizans in these over|,rown 
towns, tlicse poisoitfcd il&iants, these distorted, ha^f human 
a^'abs^'of the streets, ‘these ^unhappy fallen women, these 
demons of d&bauchciy, these rotten flaunts of crime and 
infamy,— they must be left these evils must jure them- 
selves by plagues, ai^d deaths, and desolations, and better 
and wiser races will in far-off’ times emerge. But man, if 
he thinks at all on such things, Ciinnot by the very necessity 
of lus nature, his instincts, his yearnings, his sympathies, his 
com^ioiis power, he cannot let the evils which he»sees pOTSue 
their course ; he trk^.s — ^ 

• 

‘‘ Must helpless man in ignorance sedate 
It(dl darkling down the tuic’ent^of his fate? ” 
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and forthwith he begins his attempts at civilization and 
improvements, ^ 

In regard to health, there are agents all around that feed, 
and support, and purify, but they need to be arranged and 
used according to knov^^ledge and reason ; and here is the difli- 
culty. The perceptive and Reasoning faculties of man are as 
much a part of nature as whatever he surveys and operates 
upon. But this part of nature may be for long ages in 
abeyance, latent, and unSvolvcd; or it may he employed on 
very different agents, as, for instance, in the transactions of 
war, and in works whicli give jilbasurc it) tlic eye, find which 
belong to the fine arts. Hygienic art cannot be ])ractised with- 
out study of nature, nor without altering nature, and com- 
pelling her Jo subserve and minister to the^health of individuals 
and of communities. It is but doing in its own sydiere wdiat 
all civilization docs in viohfting and^breakihg up the works of 
nature. If we consider for a yiomcnt a scene of tropical 
vegetation : magnificent forests, luxuriant underwood, beau- 
tiful plants, birds of getfgc^uis plumagtj, and sweet voices : — 
we are disposed to exclaim, how glorious and how admirable 
are these works!” though *wc know tjiat these plants and 
trees often strangle and stifle each other, grow imperfectly, 
and die prematurely ; and * that within the thickets lurk 
murderous carnivora, and treacherous reptiles, and hideous 
mollusca, and venomous insects, and slimy annclida, loathsome 
and repugnant to all but enthusiastic zoologists ; and that were 
tlicro not these animal foes of man, there are malarious poisons 
lying in wait for him, if he is so ignorant or unwary as to 
attempt to take a night’s I’eposc in those solemn and enchant- 
ing sliades. In tlie course of time man learns that there are 
many things that ho must* alter and destr^. He must let in 
light and air, and kill or starves the leasts and reptiles, and 
sweep away the woods,»Tlnd draiti the jungles. And in his 
civilizing works he does this and much more. But in all his 
observations, and thinkings, and iiboivings, it is only th6 
nature Vithin him contending with •and subduing fhc^Mhtore 
which is around him.,^ So that after all there is no antagoni^ni 
of nature and art, but the triumph of one department of nature 
over another, the yielding of the lower nature in ^ross phy- 
sical forces, and inferior living organit^lns, to the higher nature 
which^is in the will and reason of the supremest of God’s 
creations. 

glajicing over the recent literature of public health, 
monographs, reports of the Registrar-dGcncral, reports jof 
health officers, addresses from this ch5.ir,^papers in journals, 
&c., unless you follow up one particular inquiry, a benumbing 
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sensation comes over you of confusion cffiid bewilderment. It 
is as if one suddenly entered upon a vast district of primeval 
country, where an army of jnoneers and engineers, miners and 
([uarrymen, had been recently set to work to level and clear 
and irrigate, with a clamour of tongiibs — some querulous at 
the impracticability of the soil, so^iic denouncing the methods 
employed, some crying for additional help. But in whatever 
direction avc look wc may discern evidences of earnest labour 
and successful effort. In fact, the great work of our age is just 
bcghiuing. Wc ure ^^in the morping of the times,” nay, in 
the earliest, faintest dawn, and some confusion and distraction 
are inevitable. We have so many unsettled questions. We 
hardly know, taking, for example, oven a practical matter, 
anything so seemingly rudimentarys, as whether^, we should 
pour the refuse of our towns into rivers, or detain iti both 
for the service of the land and for the preservation of water 
from pollution. And, as an iristance of scientific difficulty and 
uncertainty, we are by no means clear, and therefore by no 
means agreed, as to the manner ih which great sanitary evils 
beget diseases, how cjndemics and plagues and pestilences 
originate. We kno,\v certain grsss facts, we know that 
diseases arc rifest and their deadliness heaviest where liuman 
beings are in closest ])roximit;^ ; wc know that a certain 
consumption of oxygen is effected by one pair of lungs in a 
certain time, but^ varying with food, and different kinds of 
food and exercise (though there is a controversy us to the 
number of cubic inches of air to be allotted to an individual in 
a cell or dormitory), and Ave talk of air poisons, and water 
poisons, and earth poisons, but wc do not really know Avliat 
they are. What is marsh miasm? What is the contagious 
substance, the causansyin small pox and scarlatina? Arc 

they living or dead tliiiigs? Are they organic germs, capable 
of ind^c finite self-multi plichtioii avIiou once imbedded in an 
approinfiate nidus? or arc they new combinations of proxiiiiatc 
]^rinci])Ics, generated tout <S)f the death, decay , and disintegra- 
ti^ga^^^ oVgaiiic matter binder particular conditions V The 
decision is not come to. ^ 

And there Urc ei)rclcmics about which it is not settled 
Avliethcr they arc propagated l?y contagion only, of by other 
means ; or Avli^hcr, oAvftig their origin only to earth, air, and 
Avatcr, and or»inic matter, they arc afterwards soAvn among 
a po])ulation jfcy the first victims.' To some it appears as 
heterodox, to believe in a mere chemical, septiq origin* of 
typhSTd fever or ckolcra, as to believe in' the equivocal or 
spontaneous gener^ti(Tn of the loAvcst forms of life. The 
anxious, eager thougdits of inquirers fume and ferment over 
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these questions in a zi^mosis, as energetic as the hypothetical 
process which one section of the controversialists attribute to 
the object of their researches. But under the vigilant out- 
look and investigations of combined chemicfd and microscopic 
detectives, the latent •offenders will some day be brought to 
light and their mysterious g^cnesis unmasked. Where there is 
so much room for guessing, I might not be seriously blamed for 
surmising that* it is not improbable that the so-called poisons, 
though forms of life, and ^sprung from a remote ancestry, may, 
like other organisms, havf undergone Dafwiniaii metamor- 
phoses in their long descent ; that varieties have been consti- 
tuted into species ; that the 7iova fehrium cohors, which sud- 
denly aligliting on a population, perplex and affright it with 
novel foniifj^ of havoc wd desolation, inay be transformed 
descendants of ancient enemies of man ; that the plague of 
Athens in one age and cdlintry, is® in another the plague of 
Egypt, or the black pestilence j3f tlie Middle Ages, or the 
sweating-sickness of the Renaissance, or even the cholera of 
the second decade of th^ pfesent century. But whatever the 
vagueness of our conjectures^ the wildness of our sj)eculations, 
or the strife of our controversies, it is^a gonsoling fact that our 
scientific sanitarians can, in many cases, destroy the substances 
in which the invisible agents of evil lie dormant, Avhether 
by making their habitats untenantable, or ineapablc of main- 
taining their noxious life, or by chemically glecomposlng them 
as mere morbific matter. An admirable contribution to the 
science of disinfectants and to the art of using them has been 
given to the public in tlie present year by Dr. Angus Smith ; 
and I cannot but add that my distinguished friend, Dr. Budd, 
who has devoted so much ability and so much toil to the eluci- 
dation of contagious diseases, has favourSl|l the public with 
some valuable practical directions on The means of guarding 
against infectfbn from scjtrlatiiia. • 

Ii^thc work which this Department undertakes there is, as 
I have said, much confusion and (itirkmess, but wc need nof 
doubt that, as in all lioncst scientifi® inquiries, and^st r^ wwi y s 
endeavours of art, c^ndcavQufs founded on knowledge, the 
great forces of Nature will be brought to action the side of 
human wants, and that the seeming hostilities will 4)e limited 
and subdued by human will. It will* not always have to be 
said tlAt — 

“ The gfcncrations are pvepai'ed ; the pangs — 

#rhe internal pangs are ready ; the dread strife 
Of pool^ humanity’s afflicted will, • 

Struggling in vimi with laithless destiny.” 

It would be scarce! V nresumntuous to nronhcsv that .ts men* 
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becotno really wiser they must become ^appier. By wiser, I 
do not mean more merely speculative andxontemplative. In 
the matters under our survey, to be wise is to learn and to 
make others learn and know the facts of nature ; that is, the 
facts of our human life and of the flilngs or agents that 
surround and affect us, our cxistjiiice and the conditions of 
our existence, and then to apply our knowledge to the promo- 
tion of {he greatest happiness of the greatest number of the 
human race. As it regards health, ifien as they become better 
instructed in tlie*composition, and physics, and chemistry of 
their bodies, and in the rclatfbn of^ corporeal juocesses to tl)c 
powers of luiturc, will take more heed to all that comes under 
hygienic culture, and they will learn far more than we in this 
age can know ; for ,our inquiries, qs I have just remarked, 
are only on the threshold. The narrow life which is now led 
by mankind will, p*erhaps/bc exchanged for one in which they 
will have wider ranges, and a largior (eilicry The means 
of traversing the globe will be miiltijdied and facilitated, and 
the human family wiU be more cqj-ially distributed ; races 
arising in adaptation, and capable of making their environ- 
ment conformable to their needs. Science will in time 
teach a production and economy of food to which present 
processes will seem rude and barbarous. The resources of 
the healing art will be immensely increased. But it requires 
strong faith in the ultimate triumph of good if we venture 
to hope that the causes of hereditary diseases will decline 
and die out, that new modes of living, and new political 
and social developments will eventuate in the growth of 
stronger and higher human types, which types Avill become 
dominant, and cither transmit robustcr and sounder frames, 
and more ])owerfir faculties, or at least become the objects of 
that passive imitation. Which uas been believed even in historic 
times, to have insensibly ‘^mouldcd’ nations into finer forms, 
with grander aims and larger capacities.'^ One of the straj?gest 
**and saddest of the neoissitics of our present degree of 
o^/:{?-"iti6n will, long before such a state of things, haVe fallen 
into desuetude; for we must call it a necessity in the present 
state of the world, with its present ways and opinions and 
practices r I mean that which fills the columns of Newspapers 
with experiments on explosive compounds, that have no other 
object than the destruction or mutilation of that which this 
Association takes under its special thought and care. That 
should have been co-eval with this society such institu- 


»ec an mtercisUng essay on iniywies and Politics, by Walter 
Bagehot, Esq. Fortnightly llevlew, July, 18C9. 
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tions, for example, ^a8| the Ordnance and the Admiralty, will 
seem in other ages an unintelligible anomaly. Nearly two 
thousand years ago it was said si foret in terris rideret Demo- 
critus^^^ but how inexj:inguishable would be the laughter of 
that resuscitated sage if, after we had commanded his reverent 
and admiring attention to m exposition of the religion of the 
Sennon on the Mount, and after we had assured him that this 
religion had been publicly professed in these realms ior more 
than a thousand years, we should then take him on one of our 
grand days to Shoeburynegs ! Let us hop« that the removal 
of this Avoe and disgrace of nationalities may pass away even 
faster than can grow the developments of our race, and the 
abatements of the evils w]iich press us down, and call for 
the efforts •of this presont Society. Xct they will require 
long, •long years, ages on ages, scecnla srvculoinim. Many 

heroes, and jiocts, and p/evailing ^ages,” may have to go to 
their graves, leaving the vcsti^'c of their majesty to adorn 
and clothe this naked world,-’ perishing, but bequeathing 
anticipations and dreifais of a bettor earthly life, and of 
nobler thought and action— 

“ Whoso forms their mighty spirits did conceive, 

To he a rule and law to ages that survive.” 

Many such will have come and departed before the human 
destinies have fully culminated. If the thought of so long a 
delay inclines us to join in the old lingering cry, Qiiousqiie 
Dorninc ? ” wc must call upon our imaginations to conceive 
the lapse of ages between the existence of tlic primeval pre- 
historic tribes, I will not say of the contemporaries of the cave 
bear and the mammoth, bmt even of that.great family Avbose 
speech and whose traditions were the ^cri\s of the languages 
and the myt^i of the l^do-EiTropcan nations — those strong, 
brave men, who lived before Agamemnon, lost in a long night 
of ffblivion, unknown and unwept, because uuvsung, and onlj 
in thesQ latter days descried like ^ho^s by the penetrating 
sight of a Max Muller; we, must imagine the innuifIfflJble 
eras which have revolved between tlieijs and^that of Cuvier, 
Ilerschel, Stephenson, Faraday, Brougham, Lyell, and 
Tennyson. But there is no neccssity^for projecting an equally 
slow jate of progress from our present stage of development 
to that which is to come ; JPor it is in the nature of civilization, 
unless checked by cataclysmal events, to advance in a geo- 
metric ratio. Ai^d at all events we cannot easily suppo^that 
our earth will have lost her heat or puF sun have ceased <o 
burn, before man has experienced and enjoyed the ])criect 
evolution of all those capabilities and faculties with winch his 
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Maker has endowed him, before all thatf i^novv only potential 
and latent has come out into form and action. Towards such a 
consummation the work of this Society is tending. Its success 
may be but small, and that glorious end piay be never reached ; 
but we may take heart and comfort from the knowledge that 
its immediate operations arc helping to increase the amount of 
happinegs and moral good in the world, and to take away 
some of its evil and its suffering. And so aiming, and so 
working, wc may devoutly say — GoA speed it. 
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A ristotle says in his politics that the best anti most 
perfect commonweal is* one which provides for tlie 
happiness of all its ••members, — a •remarkable sentiment 
when we consider the age arj/l circumstances in which he lived. 
Our admiration, however, feccives a <?ho€k on discovering that 
among the members of his commonwealth the philosopher 
docs not include peasants, artizans, or traders of any kind, who 
arc, he says, necessary to a State but not 2)art8 of it, any more 
than food is part of an animal, or the instruments employed in 
any work part of that woi'k. He limits therefore Iiis citizen- 
ship below the ruling class to priests and soldiers. This 
defect pervades all the republics of ancient times, which were 
in fact more or less extended oligarchies, of which we had 
until lately a notable exaiy])lc in the Southern States of the 
American Union. In all times the me^i of war have, generally 
speaking, been rated by society Siigher than the men of peace, 
and of men of peace th^ religious orders have invariably held 
a higher place than the trading classes. There is indeed ai^ 
appearance of greater disinterestedness •in the professions oi 
arms aifd religion than in tlnjse oedbpations of which is 
the avowed object. The gKcatest^ masj;ers ii4 literature and 
art have laid their choicest gifts at the feet of warlike prowess 
and religious devotion. Poets and historians have infinortalized 
those who have carried havoc through the world, while the 
softer fex, those at least wl^o do not lay claim to the distinctive 
attributes of men, admire those qualities in which they are 
th^mselve^ most deficient, and those which most iiyj^'css 
their organs of veneration. An old lawyciP, who had great e?^^ 
perience in marriage settlements, useef ta say that fn war 
heiresses always married soldiers, but that in peac^ they* 
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married parsons. Byron speaks with riiii|clisguised scorn oi 
the merchant-dukes who succeeded tlic barbarous anarchy 
of medijeval Florence^ and first made commerce respectable, 
though the cognizance of the Medici * has rather gone down 
in the world since their day ; and he sneers at Cottle, the 
Bristol poet — ^ 

• “ If commerce fills tlic purse sbe clogs tbe brain, 

And Amos Cottle strikes the lyi-c in vain.” 

Ilis friend Koge?'s might, indeed, have led him afterwards to 
modify such an opinion. EvOn within the last year or two, a 
newspaper of high character lamented that a noble duke had 
placed a son in a merchant’s house. As society at. large 
estimates any class ^of people, so'tlioy will generally be as a 
class. It is difficult for those who are universally despised to 
maintain high and Aoble feGlings ; oh the contrary, they arc dis- 
posed to take their revenge by exaggerating the defects imputed 
to them, and by coinpensatihg themselves irregularly for the 
injustice under which ],hey suffer. Maritime commerce, often 
the victim of piracy, had frequently more intimate relations 
with it than was quite ♦respcctalfle, and Isaac of York might 
well regard his usury as an insurance against the plunder to 
which he was so often exposed,* and a payment for the con- 
tempt under which he writhed. 

Trade, however, has of late been held in far different 
estimation ; not\vithstandiiig the pomp and circumstance of 
war, people have begun to realise the fact that production 
is better than destruction, and that the happiness of the 
commonwealth is not increased by such a state of things as 
prevailed in Germany during the Thirty Years’ War, when 
it was said that for a whole generation the safest place for 
a man was in the army, and (that there was no safe place for 
women or children ; or by a conscription \7hich, having 
swept^away the able-bodied adults, carries off crii)ples and 
^•striplings, as in the last, years of the first French Empire. 
Sc ffom traders bqing no part of a commonwealth, it 
is acknowledged that upon trade every class in the common- 
wealth depends for the luxuries/the comforts, the necessaries 
of life, , * 

An eminent w’rlter,- lately passed away, makes one of 
his characters complain that *Hhc greatest politicia is, the 
wisest statesmen of the commerc^al class, if they force the 
doors of office are only looked upon as Intruders, while a 
purenased epaulette on the slioulder of a boy is a passport 

* ^ ^ 

* The three balls — the well-known sign over pawnbrokers’ shops. 
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to the royal prese^cc|” But now, so far from traders being, 
as tliey have been -vs^thiii the memory of those now living, 
excluded from the Court of the Sovereign, we find among the 
ministers of the Crowi^, not only those who have been actively 
► engaged in commerce, but those who are still so. l^icre can 
be no stronger reason why a commercial man should be 
unduly biassed by his interests than one whose iry?omo is 
derived from any other description of property. Indeed, in 
these days of joiiitstock <?ompanies and gentlemen farmers, it 
is difficult to say who is .not a trader. .Apu examination of 
lists of directors and shareholders woilld show that we are 
almost literally a nation of shopkeepers.” 

It is somewhat remarkable, when we consider the origin 
of this ear^iasin, to whftt extent the trading character of 
the nation was derived from the French. The Knglish, 
under the earlier Norman kings, were an agricultural 
people : they imported almost (everything from abroad, pay- 
ing for it chiefly in wool,^ which was manufactured on the 
Continent. But fromp^the reign of •lildward III. to that 
of Queen Anne religious ]eersecution drove, as refugees to 
our shores, multitudes o:^ the inostp iijdustrious artizans of 
France and Flanders, who introduced tlie manufacture of 
cloth, silk, cutlery, glass, pottery, pM])er, lace, thread, and 
many other articles : and more than this, we find, as might 
be expected, that these naturalised English — men, wdio had 
given up their country and propert}^, and imperilled their 
lives for the truth’s sake, carried on their various trades 
with so much lioncsty and fair dealing as to lay the fouii- 
<lati(3n of that high character wliich so long distinguished the 
British merchant. Cenerrdions liavc obliterated the distinc- 
tive characteristics of the exiles ; let us hope tlieir character 
endures. But I do not think Miose fugitives for conscience’ 
sake would hSve sent rfJTtcn coal^ and shoes to thcii^coun- 
tryn»en in the field, of which Ave heard something during 
the Crimean war, nor supplied potted* carrion, or unsound^ 
cables and anchors to a naval expedition, nor solil pamtt^riid 
killed seeds to gardeners aud*fanpcrs. Nor^do 1 think we 
should ha'je found their names among “^e directors of bubble 
companies, for there were siicli things CA^cn in those days. 

It must be confessed that although* trade is beneficial to a 
nationf yet the eager pursuit of gain is ensnaring to indivi- 
duals. The French in Bouis XlV.’s time called cheating 
at^cards the euphemism corriger la fortune. We J^i^vc 
niore regard to propriety at least in oiA: language, but m 
it not the case that tliere is too mucli yidifferencc to the 
use of false weights and measures, or what is more com-* 
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mon, because less easy of detection, , a the sale of wrongly 
weighed and measured commodities, ^and the adulteration 
of articles of food and drink — indifFcrence in high quarters 
where the strongest opinion should be expressed ? while 
the poor seem actually to take the side of those dishonest 
traders of whose malpractices they are the chief victims. Have 
we al wijys found members of the Anti-slavery Society refusing 
to import slave-grown produce ? Have our agriculturists 
never sold diseased animals without asking questions as to 
their destination'^ How many of ,us would turn the bruised 
side of the melon towards the purchaser, like the Italian boy 
in one of those charming tales of Miss Edgcwortli, which wc 
read wlien wc were young? ^ 

It cannot be out# of place to inquire what Iiiis been the 
cause of the commercial prc-emincncc of England, when so 
many appear to think that wc mii^ continue to enjoy it with- 
out retaining the qualities vjilch first gave it us, that what- 
ever faults we may commit, nothing can prevent our being 
the workshop of the world, tliat t|>*'morrow will be as to- 
day and much more <abundant.”^ Yet the example of other 
nations might teach, iiir a different lesson; liow often the 
stream of trade was diverted into new channels, never to 
return, and — * 


'^More iinstcady than the southern gjile, 

Conirnei’ce on other shores displayed her sail ” 

Wc have seen that the trading industry of Engla!id dates 
chiefly from the immigration of skilled workmen from the 
continent, who not only practised tlieir various handicrafts, 
but taught them to the Englisli. We find that their 
pupils were ai)t, and made rapid progress, especially 
In the southern and caslcrn'^countieff.'*' Consequently, although 
the earliest immigrants were welcomed, as conferring bei^efits 
"*^11 return for shelter, -yet < when in after j’cars they arrived in 
lat^^v numbers, flying '-first from the tyranny of Spain in 
the Low Countries, and afterwjirds from France after the 
revocation of tfic Edict of ISl antes, they came to be regarded 
not so much in the light of instructors as of rivals. The 
English workmen complained that they could not compete 
with the superior industry or greater frugality of the for<?igner 8 , 
and when wc read that these foreigners made soup of oxtails, 
which were thrown away, just as the dory was within die 
memory of man, wc cannot wonder that they managed to live 
well upon what the )>roud islanders despised. It was said 
that Massciia kept his army before the lines of Torres Vedras 
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seventeen days than English troops could have 

existed, that during tile last year of the siege of Sebastopol 
French soldiers made savoury meat of what was flung out 
as refuse from our butchers’ tents. A story used to be told 
• of a noble Polish exile who lived at wonderfully small cost 
in London on cats’ meat, oh the composition and ordinary use 
of which he was wholly unaware. But without going so far 
as this, there can be no doubt that ignorance, recklessness, 
and prejudice, still cause tlie waste and refusal of excellent 
food among our operatives, and jiecessarily increase their cost 
of living. To return — great jealousy sjirang iiji against tlie 
foreign workmen, resulting frequently in violent outbreaks. 
We have all read of the ‘^.cvil May-day ” in Henry VIII. ’s 
time, and of the order iif tlie previous r«ign that hats should 
only be made in a city or Jborough^ levellc^l at the Flemings, 
Mdio had established a manufactory outside Norwich, whicli 
together with other disabilitieg had the natural effect of 
driving sundry manufactures back to Holland, and ruining 
the Norfolk capital. P^hink we hav® heard of similar rules 
made by the Stonemasons’ Union about working stones in a 
quarry. These disputes aftcl jealousies, ^nd tyrannical edicts, 
at the time of which I speak, chiefly affected different classes 
and races in the same couiAry. Incessant wars of bigotry 
and ambition so desolated the continent that trade continued 
to flourish in England in spite of every obstacle; and the 
working of coal, and invention of machinery, together with 
the markets furnished by our colonies wlien tlie continent 
was closed by war, completed the commercial prosperity of 
England. But the restoration of peace to Europe and 
America has produced its natural consequences. Coal, iron, 
and copper have been discovered in many districts, and the 
industry and frugality of the <5t)ntineTital workman, now on 
his own soil, f^^ain forms Matter fof complaint. 

managers of the Trades’ Unions, while loudly denying 
that their peculiar rules have rendemed this competition morc^ 
formidable, give a ]iractical refutairion of their own -mo- 
ments by their anxiety to. extend those rules to foreign 
countries. Others, again, propose to ifandicap their foreign 
competitors by the re-imposition of import duties ^n manu- 
factured articles. But how can it be* more just to impose a 
tax ontnanufactured goods,^for the protection of manufacturers 
or artizans, on the plea that such articles arc made cheaper 
abroad, than on corn, for the sake of increasing the profit of 
the agriculturist wages of the labourer, on the grouncT of 
unfair competition with virgin soils and less uncertain dimes ? 
Would it not be equally reasonable to prohibit the employ-, 

a 
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ment of foreign clerks, in respect of wtoni there is just now 
a great outcry, because they do good work at a lower salary 
than Englishmen ? Protection for ourselves, and free trade 
with every one else,” is the cry of njp.ny who talked very 
diiFerently of free trade when they anticipated nothing but 
advantage to themselves from it. •The idea of a State being 
bound tp give compensation or employment to those who are 
indirectly affected by changes in the general policy of the 
country cannot be entertained. If good for the working man, 
it is equally good for the ownq/'a of forests, of kelp islands, and 
many others whose property has been depreciated by legisla- 
tion. And why should it not be extended to changes of 
fashion ? Sudden and deep distress ensued when brass buttons 
ceased to be worn, when epaulettes ^were discontinued in the 
army, when helinqts werg substituted for policemen’s « hats. 
Selfishness, not patriotism, still less an enlightened view of 
political economy, is at the root of all such doctrines. At the 
same time it must, I think, be admitted that when we quit 
an independent course of action, anck'negociate a commercial 
treaty with another country, oif, in other words, make a 
bargain that in return 'for the re^nission of duties on their 
produce they will remit or reduce duties on ours, then 
surely it is no unreasonable complaint that we failed to 
secure as perfect a reciprocity as we might have done had we 
been less precipitate, and we cannot wonder at the discontent 
of those who believe that their interests have been overlooked. 
The general proposition that the consumer pays the duty is, 
no doubt, true ; but that duty is injurious to the producer if 
it deprives him of a customer, or obliges that customer to 
purchase less than he would otherwise do. The famous treaty 
with France was highly beneficial on the whole, but it is 
alleged that its benefit would have been greater had not the 
exigencies of our Governihcnt by party, made the negocia- 
^ tors on our side eager to make the best bargain they oi'.uld 
in a givey time, whereas ^he French Emperor could not only 
afford to wait, but was not unwilling that his people should 
sec and ackno\%Jedge hesitation gn his part to give up what 
they considered an advantageous protection. It is plainly no 
answer to*a class of men who consider themselves aggrieved, 
and who believe that a* little less haste would have removed 
the grievance, — it is no answer tq say that they, in Common 
with others, share the general benefits of the policy. 

^^ee trade is the normal condition of mankind, and the duty 
of atlovernment it^ not to develope the resources of a country, 
but to protect all i^s subjects in the fullest exercise of personal 
liberty and the rights of property, being assured that under 
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such circuniBtances fhclnational resources will be more fully- 
developed, and the national weal promoted. Though I have 
said that we cannot expect to retain our high commercial posi- 
tion, unless we preservoiour character for energy and integrity, 
yet I must not be understood to feel much apprehension on 
this score. Transactions ha^ no doubt too often taken place, 
not wholly consistent with the stainless faith of the Critish 
merchant, but that this fai^h still stands high, is proved by 
the employment of fraudulent devices by foreign traders 
for the purpose of passing t)ff their war^s as British manu- 
facture. Foreign goods with false trade marks are shipped 
to England, merely to be sent out again with the clearance 
of the British Custom House# And it is said that in Ham- 
burg there i# a manufactory fully cmplo;fed in forging the 
labels ftf one great English firm. « Of all the errors in 
political economy, none arc more common than those which 
proceed from too limited an induction, or generalizing from 
too few instances. To give^an illustration — within the last 
few years Acts of I^arRflment have b!;en passed aflTording 
greater facilities for limiting the amount of the capital staked 
in a commercial enterprise. It may Ifave been necessary in 
former times that liability shpuld have been unlimited, be- 
cause there were fewer means of enabling the public to know 
the extent of the venture, and a man who coidd be trusted to 
declare his stake after the event, would be in Wie words of the 
old proverb, dignus giiicuni tenehris rnices,'''' * This law, 
however, was in the course of time felt to be so serious a 
check upon enterprise, that many contrivances were adopted 
for its modification, just as erpiity stepped in to temj)cr the 
rigidity of the common laiit. Royal Charters and Acts of 
Parliament did at heavy cost, what can^iow be cheaply done 
by registration ^ under th^ shelt Jr of one or other of these, 
almost all our greatest enterprises* have been carried •out. 
Rcckfcss speculation is usually caused by the marked success 
of some lijgitimate enterprise. The Acdy,*the avaricious, the 
ignorant rush in when the grqpnd hUs already been sv^T^t 
bare. Recently the system #f financing^vas imported from 
the continent, and carried on l<^g after every avenue of fair 
ind legitimate profit was closed. A general crash eneitied : the 


* A man with whom one can Safely play at nioiTa, or odd-and-even 
in the dark. Micare digitis, to play a game which consists of suddenly 
extending or ^closing the fingers, and, at the same instant, guessing 
each at the number oJP^thc other. This ancient game is still couiriBn* 
in Italy. No one would play such a game in the dark, where the 
aumper could not he seen, except with a person in whom he had 
implicit confidence. 

G 2 
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greater number of companies whic)* filled were limited 
liability companies ; hence the blame bf the crisis was laid at 
the door of limited liability, but we are entitled to ask 
whether fewer companies would ha^^e been formed under 
the old law, and whether their collapse was owing to 
the new system, when wc find *hbw few were the instances 
in whieh the arrears of calls were paid up, and that in such 
cases therefore, it was of no practical consequence whether 
the liability was limited or not. Surely it is an arbitrary 
interference with tbc freedom of action, to say that a man 
shall not be at liberty to stake as much or as little as he 
pleases on a commercial venture. Moreover, it has been 
j)roved by bitter experience, that reputed wealth is a broken 
reed, and the failiJrre of banks aifd other merbantile firms, 
might have shaken the trust of- the most confiding ‘in un- 
limited liability. Much mischief has no doubt been done, 
and many have been milled through good names being 
carelessly given by their owners, as patrons, vice-presi- 
dents, or what not, ^of insurance ^hd other companies, arid 
used as decoys for the unwary. < This cannot be too strongly 
reprehended, but it? ii^ inconceivable that people should be 
found silly enough to fall into the traps of impostors who, 
professing to Iiavc the means of creating untold wealth, arc 
disinterested enough to impart it to unknown individuals in 
remote parts of<.tl)e country. The lines of Fielding on lot- 
teries may well be applied to the bubble companies of the 
present day — 


“ A lottery is a taxation 
Upon all the fools in the nation, 

And heaven he praised, it is easily raised, 

Credulity’s always in fashion.” 

.lir these days, no one can complain that subjects connected 
With trade do not occuT)y their full share of the atteiASon of 
the Legislature, and the public. How many bankru])tcy bills 
ha^c been introduced during the last ten years! most of them 
failures in consequence of liavkig mixed up the punishment 
or fraud with the collection, and distribution of the bank- 
How many Acts have been passed relating 
to Railways, Merchant Shipping, and Public Companies, 
and Jiow often have these Acts .been amended ! Hbw much 
discussion has taken place on the Patent Laws and on the 
^trrency, in reference to which, as to religious dispute's, it 
18 easier to burn an opponent than to convince him ! We 
nave now raisccj again the abstruse question — What is a 
pound . A proposal has been made to take twopence out 
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of the sovereign i|i order to make it exactly equivalent 
to a French twcnty-f|s^e franc piece, and for the purj)ose 
partly of preventing the export of coined ^old, it is ])ro})()sed 
to retain the original value of the sovereign in England by 
enacting that it shall jftirchase the same amount of bullion as 
before. There can be no Joubt of the feasibility of this 
project. There is no more difficulty in giving circulation to 
a gold, than to a silver or a paper token, so long as the State 
is solvent; but unless the*twcnty-fivo franc piece could pur- 
chase the same amount of bullion in Engli^nd, it would not 
possess the same value as tfic sotercign, tiiid if it could, then 
the English Treasury would incur a ruinous loss, as it 
would be parting with bullion for coin of inadequate value 
from which i^ had taken ny tdll ; nor would the new sovereign 
form ap international coin current abroad, because it would 
pay better to convert it tuto bulHoii befcro ex])ort. The 
sovereign is now worth 113 grains of gold, and the coinage 
or stamp is simply an indication that it is so. As such it is 
received abroad on accqunt^of faith in our Mint. If this 
change be made the coinage will indicate tliat it is worth 
112 grains, but that it wowtd buy 11^ in London, tlierefore 
it would be with respect to the difterence hot a payment but a 
promise to pay. By the sale of Aiullion for coin the Government 
could only lose in theory, what it had previously received. 
But su[)posIng coin became redundant and there was a great 
demand for bullion for cxjiort, the Governlnent might be 
sorely pressed, might have to pay a considerably enhanced 
price for bullion, and might be driven to melt down its own 
coins. The smaller the dittercnce between the intrinsic value 
of the token, and tlie bullion for which it would be exchange- 
able, the less chance of this loss and inconvenience ; which 
is a reply to those who suggest th^t the ^loken might be made 
of a material (d no valu^i* But (^n the whole it may be 
quesy^oned whether the advantage of the change woulfl. be 
commensurate with the confusion i^ mu^t create It may 
also be enquired whether the necessity^ of changing eftch new 
sovereign into bullion before using it abroad, or else sub- 
mitting practically to a loss of 2d., •woul(>-not have the effect 
of depreciaflng the value of the coin even in this pountry. 
llie plan of a payment of gold or silv^^r in certain propor- 
tions at ^he option of either party, and of making the twenty- 
five franc piece worth twehty-five francs in silver which 
wouid be the exact equivalent of our present sovereign, may 
be well wo Ally of consideration, because i^ that case, e\i» 
if the English sovereigns which are now exported were all 
molted down and not reimported, which is far from the fact. 
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we should be using foreign coins in retijrn for those wo sena 
away. The idea of changing coins ^into tokens with a view 
to preventing their export, is not a new one. Many years ago 
Sir Ralph Woodford, wlien Governor of Trinidad, attempted 
the same thing by stamping a sqdarc hole in the silver 
dollars, and proclaiming that they were still to be taken 
at their old value. The result, however, was simply that 
the cbln was depreciated, and exported as before, when- 
ever the transaction was profitable. 

We have see**i tliat Aristotle left out of his purview the 
commercial classes^ but almost to our own time sufficient 
thought has not been bestowed on the large class on whose 
labour the wealth both of the agriculturist and the merchant 
depends, and who ^gain depend loj: their subsistence upon the 
caj)ital whicli pays for their labour. Each relics upon the 
other, each can dripple dnd injure the other, but neither can 
do so, without at the same time injuring himself. This is 
eminently the case of the landowner and agricultural labourer. 
The moneyed capitalist has gr^'atxjy facilities for transferring 
his power of employment to places where it is less liable to 
interruption, d'he ai:tizan, too, as more able to take care of 
himself. lie receives ordinarily very high wages, and his 
migratory habits lead him to those places where they arc 
highest, wdiich tends to erpialise artizan’s wages over the 
kingdom, but unfortunately in the majority of cases he lives up 
to his income, ' and when he is more prudent, he too often 
entrusts his savings to clubs and benefit societies which fail 
just when he begins to rely upon them for assistance. The 
agricultural labourer is more fixed to the soil, and transports 
himself less readily from place to place, therefore his circum- 
stances vary very much in different parts of the country. 

In the south-west^ of Efigland the population is in many 
places beyond agricultural prop^T-tions. Manufacturing in- 
terests, on a small scale, such as those of cloth, silk, pr lace 
introduced for thq mo%t part by the French refugees have 
been w^ell nigh extinguished by the gigantic factolies of the 
-North, but tlie population refmains, and consequently pressure 
for employme*ht, Im^ led to a low rate of wages, causing a low 
state of ^existence. But it is a? great mistake to sujtpose that the 
agricultural labourer *is the mere brute that he is sometimes 
represented to be — 

“ rrom the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Preijented with an universal bla^k,” « 

or that he Is not much the object of care and interest to 
those around him as other classes of his countrymen. The 
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condition of many^of the large open villages is very bad, but 
not so bad as thatVlthe slums of the great towns, within a 
stone’s throw of palaces. 

The rate of wages, whether in town or country, is regu- 
lated by supply and aeraand. There is no more valid objec- 
tion to a man’s paying tjie lowest wages for labour tliaii 
the lowest price he can for the produce of labour. Yet 
many excellent people, who habitually do the last* declaim 
against the first. Whtii occasionally charitable employers 
give higher wages than their neighbour^ from motives of 
charity they probably do mf>re harm than good in the 
long run. If they get a better article for the higher 
price, that is quite another question ; no doubt they fre- 
quently d^ so. It i^ Sometimes seated too that the 
laboiy^ers could not take such Ioav wages, unless tliey lived 
part of tlie year on the ifites. Tfiis mejtns, I presume, that 
some can only find employment at certain times ; but the 
employers who turn off' their superfluous hands at the dead 
time of the year act prg^is(!iy as the great farmers in the more 
thinly peopled districts, who depend upon a migratory class of 
labourers coming at those tifnes whei\ there is more work than 
the permanent labourer can do. It seeins to me that there arc 
only two legitimate modes of# raising the wages of the agricul- 
tural labourer in a thickly peopled district, and that one will 
follow the other. I mean, emigration and machinery. Both 
are already in action. The census of 18f?L records a great 
decrease in the agricultural population of the South Western 
Counties; that of 1871 will, J anticipate, show a still greater 
reduction. But when the population is so diminished that those 
who arc left can command high Avages, how is the farmer to 
meet the competition of tluf Avorld, Avhich is every day becoming 
more severe ? Then, as in othe^g induiftries, machinery will do 
the work for ^vhieh staling wagfts are paid. And the cm- 
plovers will readily give an adequate remuneration fbr the 
skilled labour Avhicli is worth it^ I^ hope that in tliis 
way Av« may do without the intqj'vention of agricultural 
Unions. I should deprecate such an attempt to solve the diTfi- 
culty. Such Unions must iiot only widow thef breach between 
employer ^nd employed in those unfortunate inst^inces, and 
there are too many such, where the labourer is not treated 
with cUie consideration, but must create a breach Avbere he 
is well cared for, living in a good cottage at a rent which 
makes a most inadequate return to the landlord for his outlay. 

I am not ofte of tliDse who see unmixed evii in Trades’ UnlufRJ^ 
or even in strikes, but I do wish to ‘avoid (and I believe 
I speak the sentiments of a majority of the memberb of 
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Trades’ Unions themselves if they dared tc^avow them)- -I do 
wish to avoid the paid agitator, from /bvhose mind I believe 
there is nothing farther than a good understanding between 
employer and employed. Like the Free Lances of the middle 
ages, he would ])erish in the midst of universal concord. 

Pax Vobiscum,” said a friar to ^r John Plawkwood. “ Le 
diable t’cnlcvc ton aumone,” replied the condottiere ; ‘‘ ne sais 
tu pas que je vis par la guerre ? ” 

Together with this skilled labour must come education. 
But what sort ofj education ? Learning is not contined to 
book learning, and after the three R’s which form, in these 
days, tlic necessary basis, and for which time must somehow 
be found, I sliould like to sec such an education as would 
fit country lads for jheir station' (I, leave out the ques- 
tion individuals of unusual ability, who will never,. want 
as.^istance to raise ‘ them dbove th(?ir station), such an educa- 
tion as would tcacli them the nature and proj)erties of the 
objects amongst which they .live and move, give them a 
better definition for hajf the anin^al p'eation than vermin,” 
and substitute humanity to those living creatures at their 
nicrcy, for that cruelty which 'ic chiefly the ofi'spring of 
ignorance and thoughtlessness. An interesting education, 
which could be illustrated and carried on in daily life, would 
induce farm lads to avail themselves of night schools, and 
other means provided for their intervals of leisure. But who 
is to tcfich them ^ TTardly the schoolmaster as at present 
trained, for whose ignorance on such matters the despised 
rustic has great contempt. Who is to inspect? Could 

all Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools distinguish betweeji 
the various kinds of growing crops, or even point out our 
ditrerent forest trees ? W c havb, as usual, gone like the 
pendulum from one side tov the other, and have taken a 
swing from illiteratcness toc' pedantry, I once heard a school 
inspector ask the children in a country village, ^'Who was 
'the liornan general, altjcrwards an emperor, who (lied 
^ • Another complained of the literary per- 

formances of a girls’ school, ‘and thought too much time 
had been spent*^ on •^ewin^. Payment according to results 
IS yie rule, and what are the results? You fiU children 
with that little knowl(!\lge which is proverbially dangerous ; 
you give them a taste for a spurious gentility whicht shows 
itseit m disregard of parents, in fine airs, and smart, flimsy 
ar^ ; you destroy their happiness in their own station without 
-rrcWig them for any otlier, and act as little (kindly by them as 
It yon led them with* chicken aiid rolls, and then sent them 
back to black brci\d and bacon. 
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Complaints are made, and I believe with reason, of the 
nec^lected state or niany rural parishes, especially those 
wiUi non-resident prc^rietors. I sympathise deeply with 
tlie clergy, who see the rising generation in such places 
growing up mischievofls, ignorant, and ill-mannered. I feel 
most strongly that the clergy who work a parish 'ought 
not to be called upon, as now, to contribute largely to the 
various expenses; still less ought they to be driven* to beg 
for the means of doing soi 1 quite admit that the voluntary 
system may be defined as one man’s parsimony supplemented 
by another man’s liberality, bift at th# same time, I dread 
the cfFcct of sweeping away the present system, I believe 
that the education of the agricultural labourer, like liis 
dwelling, is ^improving, perhaps not fast enough in some 
places; perhaps not at all in others; but knowing the value 
of ])ersonal influence in tl«3 districts in winch it is exercised, 

I should be sorry to diminish the interest of volunteers, by a 
system of rates and of centrSlisation. Depend upon it, 
public attention is usyallf drawn to the existence of an 
evil by the efforts made to remove if. When we hear a 
general outcry against an.^buse wc^may feel sure that it 
is already nearly extinguished. I am* not, however, sure 
that some plan miglit not bo devised, similar to that in force 
under the Sanitary Acts, by which, if the means of educa- 
tion in any place are so scandalously inadequate, as to create 
a dangerous nuisance, the central authority^might, after due 
warning, supply the deficiency at the expense of tlic inhabit- 
ants. 

Among the most potent causes of paiqierism and obstacles 
to emigration in cur rural parishes ai'e the small endowed 
charities of which wc have •heard a good deal in and out of 
rarliament of late years. I piarvel that the Legislature 
has endured ijicse so long, and tl^iit when it limited the time 
for a man might entail property on his own fanfily, it 

allowed him to do so in perpetuity for that which is often at 
the time a doubtful good, and becomes almost always in the 
course of years a great harn^ Is it not much better tlTat 
every person should give adcording to iia means during his 
life, than that he should make some one else give after his 
death? Let us do good in our genaration, and not trouble 
oursel^s about generations, which are, or are not, to come. 
What a misnomer is, too often, a munificent bequest. When 
I fiee this heading to a new'spaper paragraph, I am reminded 
of that cofnpassiciiate feeling which leads John to think 
Dick ought to relieve Tom. , These unlucky bequests abouiuT 
throughout the countr/^ and though it is nerw possible to ai)ply 
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them to educational purposes, yet the trustees, excellent 
people many of them, are deterred scimples of conscience, 
partly from the notion that such a di^rsion would be robbing 
the poor, as if giving a poor man what is best, instead of what 
is worst for him, could be robbing tiim ; and partly out of 
regard to the wishes of the dead, which certainly ought not to 
be allowed to injure tlic living.'^ In such parishes the lower 
classes -lose enterprise and self-respect. Instead of exerting 
themselves to raise their condition hy emigration or otherwise, 
they hang on to these wretched doles, the result being an 
unduly large population, increased poor rates, and a low state 
of morality. 

The whole subject of emigration is closely connected with 
that of education as distinguislred from mere book learning. 
When the questioh was proposed to the immortal Mr. Toots 
in Dombey and* Son,” What sxe we to do with our raw 
materials ? ” he suggested “ Cook ’em.” Now this is exactly 
what we have to do. Wc have an immense population, the 
raw material of labour, vast numbers of whom have no skill 
in any calling by wliicli they can hoifc to earn a living. They 
therefore prey upon society as hojbitual criminals or habitual 
paupers to such an extent as to arouse a general outcry that 
this species of communism is becoming intolerable. Yet we 
learn from a recent report that although this array of paupers 
is consuming our substance and driving us to our wits’ end, 
there is even in this country a deficiency of skilled labour. 
In the colonies this is so to a still greater degree. The 
labour market in most colonies is no doubt easily glutted, but 
if fed with moderation there is scarcely any limit to its 
capacity, but the colonists do not want refuse, nor do they 
want scholars. There is a story told in Australia of a 
squatter apologising jpkingly to his guest for asking him 
to sit down to dinner wijh his shepherd. The fact is,” he 
said, he is a graduate of Oxford, a pleasant companion, 
and I believe a good classic, though he is a very bad sheplierd ; 
he came ♦out to make his fortune, but unluckily he <could do 
nothing which anybody wanted done, and I found him almost 
starving.’ 

Our colonial fellow-subjects, ask us for good stgricultural 
labourers, skilled artizfins, good domestic servants. Can we 
supply them ? I have heard of a Colonial Emigration r Board 
writing to their agent in England to send out some good 
cooks. The answer was, You might as well ask for elephai^ts, 
quite as plentiful here.” Emigrants wh(i^ are worth 
'^having will be taken oft‘ our hands only too quickly. Here is 
work for the Trades’ Unions. If, instead of the selfish 
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wasteful policy of limiting apprentices, and paying men to sit 
idle, they encouraged this kind of technical education, and 
induced the superfluols members of their societies to emigrate, 
they would be creating fresh employers and customers, and 
would indeed be beiefiting their country as well as them- 
selves. As to the unskilled masses I can only suggest that 
they should be assisted to Emigrate out of the national funds ; 
neither parishes nor unions can do much, because i4 is clear 
that under the present^laws fresh paupers would flock into 
such places, and moreover tlie cost would fall ou real property 
alone. It is truly a natioftal object, aiyl I ^tliink much miglit 
be done gradually by the Government at no great expense, 
by utilizing ships lying idle, or by taking advantage of the 
frequent dispatch of vessels on Government account to 
Colonial ports. I trusf that any such*[)lan may be accom-. 
jianicd by a war of self-difcnce against the habitual pauper. 
We have somewhat retrograded in this matter. Edward VI. 
gave Bridewell, at the requesft of Bishop Ridley, for the 
punishment of sturdy vagimnts*, and old Fuller said truly, that 
the house of correetton was the ffttest hospital for those 
cripples who were lame tlij-migh their own laziness.” Whereas 
we appear to give systematic cncoufagtjment to vagrants, we 
liave supplemented the voluntary refuges of London, wliich 
draw annually immense sums from the public, by our casual 
Avards. We arc told that the majority of those who obtain a 
night’s lodging in these Avards belong to tlmt class wlio ought 
to be punished rather than relieved ; hence the London jiarks 
arc defaced in the summer by vagrants Avlio lie idly about, 
relieved from all anxiety respecting supper and bed. If a 
man Avill not Avovk neltlicr let him oat. if Ave did not waste 
so much upon the sturdy plunderers of society, avc should 
liaA^c more to spare for the coijjforts ^)f the aged, the cure of 
tlie sick, and the separai^e cducj^tion of children. We have 
lieard lately that there arc no able-bodied paupers •in the 
Liverpool workhouse, and in Gloucestershire, Mr. Barwiclj;.* 
Baker* has been the perscA^criSg advocate of ^ plan for 
the suppression of vagrancy, whtcli might well be made 
general. I could almost* Avish* tliat ^mo* means could be 
devised ^f punishing the §o-called charitable people Avho 
give way to the selBsh habit of iudiscriminale Almsgiving, 
especially as an example in tlic neighbourhood of liondon 
shows how much may be done by a proper organization of 
Vi^lunteere, working harmoniously with the constituted author- 
ities ill mippres^ng this crying evil of mendicancy and^^m^ 
fessional pauperism. Even the most necessary relief should 
so given as to avoid, if possible, that demoyalization and loss of 
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self respect which almost invariably follows ^the habitual receipt 
of alms. The French say, in their epigrammatic manner, 
that charity creates half the i)ovcrty it relieves, but does not 
relieve half the poverty it creates. An anecdote is related 
in Seville of a tailor who, having illjured his hand, was 
reduced to beg in the street.^ On being commiserated 
for his altered circumstances, ho replied “ that he did 
consider' himself an object of pity, for he had wasted 
twenty long years in work, whiclu he certainly would not 
have done, had Jie known how much pleasanter and more 
profitable it was to beg.” This is no worse than well paid 
workmen, during a severe winter in London, deliberately 
abandoning their employment for the purpose of begging in 
the streets, on pretence of beiitg , frozen out gardeners or 
watermen. I understand that the money collected from fpolish 
people on these occasions ts enornrous, and of course not too 
well spent. 

I have thus endeavoured Briefly and inadequately to touch 
upon the points selected for this 'year’s discussion from the 
wide field of economy and tradc."^ It is manifestly the 
interest of all classes in the comfhimity that erremeous views 
respecting these important subjects should be detected and 
refuted, but it is especially impor.lant that tlie working classes, 
who are so rapidly attaining knowledge and power, and whose 
daily comfortvS depend so much upon true policy in these 
matters, should iiilbibc sound doctrine, and not follow the false 
lights of impracticable visionaries. I own to considerable dis- 
appointment, on seeing that the basis, or platform, to use a 
modern expression, on which the International Congress of 
"Working Men take their stand, is communism. They must have 
read history, even the most mod errr history, to very little pur- 
pose if they do not seCfthat t^iis is a system which not even 
revolution can establish for ,any length of time. • Society will 
not bale it; a country will rather deliver itself up to an armed 
despotism than submit to wjiat it deems so intolerable an evil. 
These errers arise from ignorance of the primary truth that 
the‘*right of private property, like that of personal liberty, is a 
right earlier than allr law, not the creation of it ; that the 
the law is not its source but its guardian, and that eVery such 
attempt to subvert it recoils on the heads of those who make 
it, and retards the real progress of the working clashes by 


* 1. In wliat respect may tlie administration of the Poor Law be 

jnimzp ved ? 41 • 

Is it desirable that State aid should bo given to Emigration, and 
if so, in what form ? 

3. How may the condition of the agricultural labourer be improved P 
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placing them in antagonism with the power and wisdom of the 
community.* I 

I trust, however, that this is merely a transitory effer- 
vescence, like the buhfcle which here and there momentarily 
arises on the smooth surface of the flowing river. . 

1 am too much of a Ooni^rvative to admire change for its 
own sake. I confess to a certain reverence for old jEashions 
and observances, but at the same time I have a strong feeling 
that the progress which we cannot arrest, though we may in 
some degree direct it, is f«r good. I belief e that no one can 
sxaminc history carefully and dispassiSnately without being 
convinced that each generation is better and happier than the 
last. I think that no Englishman or Frenchman would wisli 
for the retufn of such gcflden ages as th% reigns of Elizabeth 
or Francis I., whose re23iy;ation j)^ve 9 hgw monstrous must 
have been the condition of society on which they were an 
improvement. I dare to look forward to the time when the 
industrious classes will no]^ be- mulcted of so much of their 
substance for the habilwal i:)au|)er, when the Union will less 
often be the refuge of thg worn-out agricultural labourer, 
and when England will be *thc centre* of* a network of nations 
sprung from her soil, and speaking her language, united with 
her in maintaining the |)eac*e, and promoting the commerce 
of the world. We may each of us act our part in this great 
drama, and we shall act it all the better if wo are thoroughly 
disinterested, doing our work because it is the right thing 
to do, not because we wish to see the result, to have our names 
associated with it, and — 


“ To read o\ir history in a nation’s eyes.” 

• 

Great objects hastily carried ^ut ai^ frequently marred by 
great mistake^. We arc^oo apt,Jikc children, to dig up our 
seed, in order to see whSther it is growing. Such is not the 
ch^acter of those who jilant the oak for posterity. I know 
notning; grander than the reply of fhe la1;e Sir tramas Brooke, 
Rajah of Sarawak, to the obje^^tion that it would take genel'a- 
tions before tlie j)iratea of •Borneo wer^ transformed into a 
peaceable, • commercial commiyiity, and I cannot conclude my 
address better than in his noble wprds. How^short and 
insignificant appears to me the lajjse of a few generations when 
we consider the end to be attained ; we shall have jjassed 
shall pass away with the full conviction that our 
successor9#will re^ the fruit of the tree we have t^lanted.’' 


* 
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ENGLAND AND HSU COLONIES. 

What ought to be the Legal cfud Constitutional Relations between 
England a , ml her Colmiies'l By J. 13. Gorst, Barrister- 
at-Laio. 

T he relation between England and her colonies is not like the 
relation between parent and oliild. The first settlers in a new 
country, so far from being children, are more fit than ordinary men 
to manage their own affairs. Their ingenuity is cow^stantly exercised, 
and their capacities improved, by the strange conditions which sur- 
round them. They have a better chance of choosing the best leaders, 
and judging of tlicir fitness to govern; because their numbers are 
few, and the wisdom or folly of measures is quickly and clearly 
tested by results. 

Considering, therefore, that the leading colonists ar(3 likely to be 
men of as great g(meral ability as English H^jcrc* los of State, and 
that the former in^ve a better lipowledgc.of colonial affairs, and more 
interests at stake in their go?)d management, it is obvious that to 
compifro colonists to children and the ^Secretary of State to a 
mother is absurd, and that theories of colonial governinertt based 
thereupon ihust be erroneous. If tl^c fitnesf?; of colonists to manage 
their own affairs from the outset he recognised, t^e traditional policy 
of the ColoniaJ Office, which is to keep all colonies in a condition of 
tutelage as long as practicable, must be don^^ away witB. The 
relation from the first must be a relation of Wjuality. In affairs 
that are strictly colonial, the colpnists must be free: the Colonial 
Offico^ must restrict itself to providing for interests which are 
imperial. The difficulty of defining colonial and imperial interests 
remains. Bul^a recognition that there are mattera with which the 
Colonial Office should not meddle would much abi/.dge the mischief 
of official interference. « 

The theory upon wh^ch the colonies are now managed scems^ to 

H 
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be, that until a community is numerous and povlerful enough to force 
a grant of representative government, it h quite unfit to have any 
voice whatever in the management of its c/vn affairs, and had better 
be cared for by officials. In what ai'c callpd Crown Colonics there 
is a council appointed by the Colonial Office, which in concert with 
the Governor nominally frames laws /ind levies taxes. Uhis council 
ought to represent the coIod}^ It should be the embryo of a future 
free Parliament. The Government ought to select as its members, 
not Ihose who possess their confidence, but those who possess the 
confidence of the , colonial public ; so that the colony may after- 
wards, when the proper , time comes, paSs into the stage in which there 
is a real Elective Parliament, without violent revolution. The 
members of the council ought to vote according to their real opinions ; 
their resolutions should be accepted as the expression of the colonial 
will, and should in Colonial matters be final. Put? the Colonial 
Office has such a ho,^Tor of i^jolonial j[*reedom, that the council is in 
most instances made a sham. Few independent men are allowed to 
sit. A good working majority^ of officials is secured, and these are 
commanded to vote, not according to the opinions derived from their 
experience in the colony; but accordftig fo instructions given to them 
from Downing Street. No deference is paid to the resolutions of 
the council. For instance, in the cdse of Ceylon, which is made to 
pay 170,0007. per annum for military defence, the council, nearly 
two-thirds of which arc officials, having regard to the wants of Ceylon 
alone, think the number of troops sfationed in I he island too great. The 
Secretary of State in London, desirous of jnaintaining a strong gar- 
rison iu a spot so'central with relerence to India, China, Australia, 
and the Eastern Seas, over-rides their opinion, and instructs them 
to vote the full amount out of the revenues of Ceylon. Surely the 
colonists are the best judges wbat troops arc necessary for their 
defence. If the Imperial Government keeps troops in Ceylon for 
imperial purposes, the empire and not the colony should pay. 

The effect of such official tyranny is commonly to drive the 
colonies prematurely info representative institutions. It is the only 
way\in which a colony can *omancipaf.Q itself. A\ij government on 
the spot is thought better than a government in Downing ^treet. 
Colonies^ have thus been ca npclledto betake themselves to elected 
parliaments long before fheir circumstances had become adapted to 
this form of government. • 

This arbitrary ge^ernmertc is tlie more mischievous because it is 
the government of an office, and not of the Housc^of Commons, 
No department is so entirely exempt from the control of Parliament 
as the colonial. There is in England no public opinion on colonial 
affairs. The subject is one on whicli constituents are iAdifferent ; 
the time and study necessary to understand colonial questions are 
required for matters on whicli elections, and, therefore, party and 
patronage depend, ^ithout much discretion and management, a 
colonial question l^s counted out. The debate, if it comes on, is of 
one pattern. A statement is made by certain colonists through the 
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mouth of a Member 8f Parliameut; an answer is given by the clerks 
of the Colonial Office tl|roiigh the mouth of a Secretary of State. 
Two or three members Irho wish to appear to take an interest in 
colonial affairs make a fe#/ common-place remarks, carefully avoiding, 
• if wise, the statement of any definite fact. Not a dozen members 
are present, and the House isionly “kept’’ in anticipation of some 
more interesting discussion that is to follow. If a division,is taken, 
the Government Avhip brings in supporters for the Office from the 
dining and smoking rooms, dwho are as ignorant of what they are 
voting about as the whip himself, and thus scKuires an enormous 
majority. That is how colonics are governed by the House of 
Commons. 

Having thus tried to vindicate the right of colonists to the manage- 
ment of their own affairs from Mie outset, I must, as a logical conse- 
quence, conceTle a liability from the outset to ^ay the whole cost of 
their oWn maintenance and dcrfcnce. If le privilege of self-govern- 
ment necessarily entails the obligation of sclf-defoiu?c. No people 
have a right to mismanage affairs an4 then call upon others to defray 
the expenses of iheir error; and those who are called upon to pay 
cannot he refused a voice mn the policy u\)^u whicdi the amount of 
expenses depends. Every free jolony must fight its own battle witli 
its own enemies, whctlier rebel •or alien. Thc^)urticular case of New 
Zealand, which now occupies public attention, is a peculiar one. If 
the Imperial Government had ne\^r meddled in Maori affairs, those 
affairs would, no doubt, he a matter for the colonists to manage at 
their own discretion and cost. But tlic case of the New Zealand 
colonists is, that Maori wars have arisen quite as much from the 
injudicious interference of the Imperial Government as from any 
errors of their own — that England has no right to leave the colony to 
struggle alone out of difficulties which she has liclped to create. 

Under circumstances so peculiar as those of New Zealand a 
colony may have a special claim to imperial assistance. But the 
lielp ought to ho so given as to pnwe^t a repetition of the 
confusion and mismaiiagemci^t of t1?c past. The colonists ought 
lot to be encoui^aged to pifrsue fresh* schemes of conquest. • No 
idditknal troops should be sent out, and those now in New 
Zealand should be promptly withdrawrl* Th% colonists lyiow far 
letter than ive can what policy will restwe peace. A subsidy or 
i guarantee, which they can spei\,d*as they think fijt, will discharge 
:he obligation of England better than a^oan of fToops, who will be 
iseful for warlike purposes only, fuid who will re-introduce into 
N'ew Zealand all the evils of double government and divided 
command^ 

In conclusion I must vindicate the principle of colonial freedom from 
ihe cl^rge of involving the dismemberment of the British Empire. 
Freedom is n#t neces^firily separation. In America the i. ^e^ien- 
ience of the States is not found inconsistent with the maintenance of 
he Union, and there is no reason why Great Britain, and the otlier 
mfranchised countries which acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
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Queen, should not continue in one free confederation. Two con- 
ditions are indispensable : — 

(1.) Such a union must serve some cf^mmon purpose of prac- 
tical interest to its members, and not a mere insincere 
sentiment. A common code of law, variable to a certain 
extent by local enactment, *’or a common organisation for 
military or naval defence, is an illustration of the sort 
of object for wliich union is cjesirablc. 

(2.) Each member of the Empire must have a feir voice in the 
Imperial Cou]j\cils. » • 

What right have the electors of Great Britain to govern the 
Queen’s subjects in Australia and Canada ? Is not the colonist of 
New Zealand as truly p free Englishman, as the eitizen^of London or 
Bristol, and has he not therefore as much right to a voice in tlie 
councils by which lB)r Majesty’s Impuial Government is diiceted ? 
In the present day these questions are beginning to be asked, and if 
the unity of the British Empire is to bo preserved, some scheme 
must be devised to reconcile the freedom of the members with the 
unity of the body. ' 


On the Same. By Thomaj^^ IIare, Barristcr-at-Law. 

I WILL add a word of preface, to express the spirit in which I 
approach the subject I yield to no one in a desire to preserve 
the integrity of the empire. .1 trust it is no narrow sentiment, nor 
inconsistent with the claims of mankind, to have a special regard for 
one’s own country, and a dcsii’c that it may retain its dignity, and 
the place which the enterprise and energy of its sons liave won 
among the nations. A native of Canada, of Melbourne, or of 
Middlesex, in whatever country he may travel, or among wliatevcr 
people he may find hliiMelf, in^ght he justly unwilling to part with 
his birthright, the right of bc^ng regar^jed as a subject of the British 
Empire. Even the Apostle of the fflith that is no respecter of 
persons felt it not unwortlnr of his character or functions, to . ^ssert 
a title the respect Avhicn was his due as a ‘‘citizen of no mean 
dtj.” 

The principle with which J set out is that the basis of the Imperial 
Union must be one of entire ectuality. In theory ^nd name our 
Governnfent is monarcliical ; in truth and practice it is Parlia- 
mentary. If it were literally and practically a monarchy in wliich 
the conclusions of State, and the selection of officers of t^e higliest 
trust, emanated directly and personally from the sovereign, the 
inhabitants of Sydney or Toronto would be in the same position as 
the dwellers in London or Liverpool. Tk; 3 y would he equally 
subjects of the same pwnce, and equally bound to accept his decisions. 
But we know thc'age of such monarchies is past. It is mere folly 
to allow the actual facts to be obscured by the theory. It is the 
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Prime Minister of EiTgland who shapes the whisper of the throne;’* 
and tlie Prime Minister in etJect nominated by the majority of the 
House of Commons. Evdi if their choice wore always to fall on men 
fit to rule, the inliabitantl of other parts of the empire, insj)ired witli 
an equal share of the feeling of independence which is the character- 
istic of their race, cannot be cxjiected to acquiesce blindly in that selec- 
tion, or to bo content with an anthoi'ity imposed upon thtni by an 
external force, as to wliicli they have never been coiivsulted or their 
consent asked. When, in •addition to this exclusion of British 
subjects beyond tlie sea from^all participation iit the great work of 
Imperial Government, wo look Ijeneath th# surface and discover 
(as it is daily more impossible not to do), the manner in which seats 
in the Ilonso of Commons are obtained, and the character and 
motives which the system tonfm to foster and^encourage, it must be 
very diflicult •for any thonghf fill colonist to he satisfied with a 
suprcnif; authority so constituted, and wfnch behind his countrymen 
arc powerless to amend or even usefully to protest against. It can 
hardly be otherwise iban a. matter of l^itler humiliation to an inhabit- 
ant of the Dominion oi- the Soy them Continent, having some pride 
in his country, to feel that tfie appointment^io the greater offices, its 
international privileges and regulations, the ultimate admission or 
rejection of its legislative mVasurcs (tlmt «s, the determination 
whether they sliall or shall not hocoine law), the appointment of 
judges on appeal, and all the fuifctions of Supreme Government in 
the last resort, depend in no d(‘gree on the opinions or wishes of his 
countrymen, but on ministers (‘volved from the polilicjil depths which 
are disclosed in o\ir election trials and inquiries. His self-respect 
and sense of national dignity may reasonably and justly lead him 
to demand for the ministry chosen by his own representative 
assembly an equal voice in the inqierial councils. 

The despatch of the Colonial Secretary addrcssevl to Lord 
Sydenlnini on October 14th, 18JUh which, so far as I know, has never 
in principle been retracted, will shc^v hov* far we rccogiiiso the 
true constitutional position of the monarchy. The colonial minister 
thus addresses tlnfGovcruor Canada— • 

‘‘ liJic power for which a minister is responsible in England is not 
his own power, but the power of the Crcfvvn, of which ho ist for the 
time the organ. It is obvious that the executive councillor of A 
colony is in a situation totally ditlpreut. The governor under whom 
he serves receives his orders from the Crown of England. But can 
the colonial "ouncil be the advis^r.s of the Crown of Hngland? 
Evidently not, for llie Crown has other •advisers for the same 
functions jvitli sujDerior authority. It may happen, therefore, that 
the governor receives at one and the same time instructions from 
the Qjjeeu and advice from his executive council totally at variance 
with each otliyr. If is to obey his instructions from England, 
ithc panillol of constitutional responsibility entirely fails; if, on the 
|other hand, he is to follow the advice of his couiicii, he is no longer 
|a subordinate officer, but an independent sovereign.” 
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The constitutional theory which the minister llius felt himself com- 
pelled to put forward reduced him to th^ lamentable necessity of 
penning a despatch, which, unconsciously to the writer, was utterly 
disingenuous in fact and narrow in spirit. 'It first throws a kind of 
mist over the subject by substituting a high-sounding theory for a 
practical truth ; for in what degree •could it be pretended that the 
sovereign really exercised any personal volition ? It then puts aside 
the claims of the colonial ministers to be the advisers of the sovereign, 
not because they were incompetent to gite such advice, to say nothing 
of the fact of theii^'far better aii^l move thorougli acquaintance with 
the subjects to Avhioh It^iiiust relate, but by interposing tbc assumed 
superiority of the ministers at home, because “tbc Crown has other 
advisers ibr the same functions with superior authority.” It is like 
the language of a fayoured domestic, jealous of the access to his 
master of other servants whom he is addressing, ft would seem 
that the old spirit of" the an iti-chambe#^ still lingered round tlieHlirone, 
the traditional feeling tliat Avithin that halloAved circle none must 
enter but throiigli the traditional avenues. This spirit, if it still 
exists, must beenlirely sAA^ept ' aAvaf^ if our institutions arc to be 
adapted to the times in* Avliich avc live.' I am sure there is in the 
people of England Jio sympathy Avitb. this jealousy. I do not believe 
we should find half-a-'^Wen thoughtful persons in Brisiol "who, in 
any great (piestion atlecting the interests of Canada, for example, 
would not feel greater confidonco in the Avisdom and prudence of the 
national counsels from tlie fact iliat ministers of the Fcnleral Govern- 
ment of the Dominion Avcrc the direct and joint advisers of the 
Crown, and Avho aatjuU! not be glad of tlicir admission to the council 
of the IIoiiKj Goveriuiient. 

Tlie carlie.'^t proposal for creating constitiitioiial equality Avas that 
of Adam vSmitli, that the colonics should be represented in the 
British Parliament. This has often been repeated, but I pass it by 
as impracticable, as involving coiistitMtional changes, the recasting of 
our representative systocn, its ^pnstant adaptation to the ncAV growth 
of colonial population, aiid^ other of vast importance for 

whiMi the public mind is wholly iiiqjVeparcd. Looking, indeed, at 
the increasing facilities of aecess, 1 will not A enture to say tlK;? time 
will not*come Aviieii e*ven tffis vast change may be accomplished. It 
fiiust be preceded by a sej>aratiop of imperial from local questions, by 
the constitution,**!!! these iiijlauds and abroad, of local governments 
which can be entrusted Avith all local legislation, the Jabours of tho 
Imperia^Parliament being resci’A^cd for questions of imperial moment. 
I can only regard this, however, as a dream of the possible future. 
Tho exigencies of the present time, and so long as can look 
forward, would be satisfied by the introduction of new elements into 
the composition of the body in Avhicli, under Parliamentary govern- 
ment, administrative poAver is ])ractically deposited —that is, the 
cabinet. Let it be •immediately open to every one of the self- 
gOA^erned commurlities. througli i is constituted ministry, to present to 
tlie Crown any member of such ministry, to be nominated by Her 
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Majesty as her Secreliry of vState for the affairs of that country ; the 
minister* thus appointed would reside in London, and form a 
constituent part of the Blitish cabinet. He would be present at the 
discussion of all imperial |iuestions, be one of the Privy Council, and 
.bo ill all respects on an equality of rank with other members of the 
cabinet. Ho would be iu eojistant communication with his col- 
leagues in the colony, and would convey to them, and to the royal 
cabinet of which he is one, their respective views and opfnions on 
public affairs. The nomination to this office, which would introduce 
the colonial statesman into the field of national politics, would be a 
new and not unworthy objc*ct of* ambition. Continuance in the 
office will necessarily be subject to such changes as may be deter- 
mined upon by the local cabinet of which he is a member, but not to 
changes in the home cabinet. J'Toni the time of his appointment the 
business of tlie country of ^diich be is the eWegate will be wholly 
withdrawn from the office of il^e Sccrctafy of Stiiie for the colonics, 
whose functions will be confined to the Crown colonics, and to such 
of the others as liave not thought premier to take upon themselves the 
direct and independent conduct of their affairs. Tlie new relations 
will not thercibre be forcej oif any colony^ each will take its own 
time for assuming ils share of imperial duty and responsibility. 

The British capital would thds ])C the geat of a body of delegates 
from various parts of the enqnre, and from every quarter of the 
world. The changes taking phi«o from time to time by the forma- 
tion of new colonial ministries in some places during the continu- 
ance of the same government in others and at home, while they 
would preserve a continuity of the general and seftled policy, would 
also be calculated to introduce new and valuable elements of instiuc- 
tioii, beneficial h) the public councils. Not only would the advice 
and knowledge thus always brought to band be of advantage to the 
general policy of the kingdom, but each colonial minister would 
carry back for the service of^liis own country the benefit of Ins 
European experience. It is impossible to calculate the benefit 
which might constantly flow Ironi quciSlioiis of general import- 
ance — as of tariffs, of tlie^Comity of* law's, and of the relations 
with distant powers — being thus considered in the various lights 
in wfliich they would he presented bytthe iiihabitants of distant 
lieraisplieres. ^ ^ 

It must also of course be open t«> each community to regulate its 
internal laws and administraliofi accot’ding to»itS own judgment. 
Yet there irihy be local questions — such as watchfully^ guarding 
against the institution of slavery iu an34 of its modified forms, 
settling the conditions of importing labourers of other races, and 
the protiction of aboriginal inhabitants — which may also be im- 
porti^it to the general interests of humanity. On such questions 
it is not neepssary that the Crown should be exclusively guided 
by the minister of Jtny colony in particular. * These are matters 


^ Or more than one, if tho affairs of the colony were Uiought to req’ ' more. 
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on wliich the whole cabinet may be consult/d, and in which the 
Crown may act on their combined advice. 

The maturity of condition thus rccogniscjfl involves also the selec- 
tion by each colony of the representative ?of the Crown within it. 
The Cxovernor-Goncral, Lord-Lieutenant, or President, will be nomi- 
nated by the ministry for the country in which he is to preside, and 
be presented to the Crown for apj^iiitraent by their Secretary of 
State. The terms and conditions of his office, its duration and the 
extent of his ])owcrs, will all be determined by the Colonial Parlia- 
ment, wilhout interference by the Ilonfe Government. The special 
interest which may^grow np in each division of the kingdom from 
this opportunity of marking and singling out for this distinction the 
most eminent subject either in their own or in other parts of the 
empire, or, if they should at any time prefer it, a prince of the blood, 
may be a stimulus and enconragemeht ^o independent action of no 
small value. 

Equality of positidn in the* empire of course involves also the powei 
in the colony of dealing 'with its Legislative Council or Uppci 
Chamber, whether by the appoVntment by the local cabinet of new 
members, by conferring the Icgislativ'' otficc for a term of years, or 
for life, by making it wholly or partially hereditary, or by the aboli- 
tion of a second chamber altogether. The colonies will also consti- 
tute their Supreme Conrts‘^of Judicature on Appeal according to tbeii 
discretion. It involves also, wherever the local government may 
think it expedient, the appointment of consuls in foreign ports, or 
diplomatic agents whenever occasion shall arise. This field of employ- 
ment wo know is frequently accepted and even sought for by some of 
the most eminent j)ersons in the United States. If it be preferred, the 
same object inaj/ be attained by attaching to the British embassies at 
foreign courts temporary or permanent secretaries, to be the medium 
of direct communication, either through the British ambassador oi 
otherwise, or by accrediting the diplomatic agents of the Imperial 
Government with special powers, or giving them special instructions. 
It involves also the dislrihutioii of the honours of the Crown to public 
servants or others as freely qs the power now exists in the Prime 
Minister. We shall thus, as it has bedii well said, “ convert into t 
dignified alliance that which has hitherto been an imdignifieoj be^ 
cause anninreal, subsdi’viency.” 

•The solitary exception tb perfect equality will be the fact that the 
seat of the sovereign and . the supreme government will be ir 
England. This prerogative of age will, I think, be willingly con- 
ceded by*' all the subjects of British Empire to their ancient 
capital and homo. The ‘ empire will he thus bound together by the 
most powertiil elements of .social upion and stability, a fueling oJ 
common interest as living under the same government, looking back 
to the same history, feeling that they are one ])Cople, that their Ibt h 
cast together, and tl*at evil to any of their fcllciw countrymen is evil 
to themselves ; and, abowe all, by an attachment to those principles ol 
individual freedom •and political and social eaualitv which prevail in 
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all tholi* institution^^ The cliaracter and aspirations of men in 
public life will be elevated. The statesmen of the colonies, instead 
of having tbeir attentioii|ponfincd to the comparatively narrow ques- 
tions that concern none Imit local interests, will be led to extend their 
views to subjects of inteiTiational imjiortance, and to matters* of policy 
‘affecting the world at large, and will be enabled to measure and 
adjust their own place within*it. The theoretical character of the 
monarchy is preserved in iill its integrity. The j)Owcr of t^ie Crown 
and the constitutional restrictions upon it are increased in the same 
degree. The Crown still relliains the fountain of honour, the central 
point of authority, and the p^actic^l hoiid of iiufbu : the foundations 
of true loyalty to the sovereign are thus unftiangcd. 

The constitutional changes arising from this establishment of 
equality will he the work, not of one legislature alone, but of each 
reprcsentaiiv <4 government ^roSeeding accordi^ig to its own views of 
the interests and ojnnions of the j)Coi^c. No Act of the British 
Parliament would probably bePneeessary. I appi’ebend it Avill bo a 
sufficient indemnity to the ministers of the Home Goverument, by 
whom the change is inaugurated, if the nciv relations adopted bo 
communicated to Parliament hj a message from the Crown, and 
thus receive a State recognttiou. • 

I will, ill conclusion, considKr what might be the operation of 
such an union in some cases of possible ctitfcrenco of action in 
questions of great moment. AVe have an instance of diverse action 
arising between representative bodies not under superior control, 
in the case of the Regency Bill, caused by the kiIlg^s incapacity in 
1788. One party in the Knglisli Parliament asi^n-ied the absolute 
right of the Priuec of AYales to the Regency, and ridiculed as a 
metaphysical distinction the principle asserted by their opponents, 
that it was only an irresist ilde claim, and that the Parliament might 
therefore im])oso limits on his ]>owcr. TIjc Knglish Parliament, how- 
ever, adopted tlie latter view, while the Irish Parliament called upon 
the pi’incc immediately to takef upon himself the government of the 
kingdom — an address which the B^ird-Licmteuant, the nominee of 
the Kuglish minj^ters, refusc 4 to tranquil, and which was therefore 
presented to the prince by* persons specially commissioned by the 
Irislf P arliament for that purpose. Theje cou^d be no such collision 
where the highest functionary of the local government ha® been iu 
etfect nominated l)y the people of ^hat coTintry, and the free actiSn 
of each member of the empire vs»ould I 4 C found ^iWilicicnt to obviate 
any general i#iconveniencc as a consequence of the royal authority 
being temporarily deposited in dilfercnt hands. Take, ffgain, the 
case of a dispute with a foreign j^iower, ueemed, let us suppose, by 
the cabiif 3 t and people of Kngland to be sufficient to justify hostili- 
ties in Europe, but which may not be so regarded in Canada or 
Ausfi'alasia. We all remember the efforts of Mr. Cobden to estab- 
lish the prilfciple tlmt belligerent rights shouW not be exercised. 


System of by J. S. Mill, Book YL cap. x*, § 5 (bih et' ) 
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or, if exercised at all, should be reduced t(F the strictest limits 
against non-combatants. We know the support which he received, 
and the dissent which the principle has en^)untered. I confess that 
as narrowing the field of warfare, and therefore its calamities, I 
cannot help concurring in it. In former times the extent of area 
over wbich the sufTering of a state of war extended might have 
had the one beneficial effect of diminishing its duration, but with 
the new*^ arms of precision and rapid execution, it is not likely 
that wars will hereafter be greatly protracted. Now, it is not 
impossible to suppose that in the event of a war between Eng- 
land and .Russia, of 'France, it m^ght be as little an object of desire 
witli either belligerent as with the colonists of Canada oj* Australia 
that the field of warfare should extend to those countries. A 
condition of union such as that which has been suggested, en- 
abling any portion ob the empire in otl^ir quarters of the world to 
comniuuicate, whenever its ^ government thought necessary, "vith a 
foreign power as well as with the gtiverninent at home, might, in 
many cases at least, lead to the acceptance of its neutrality. I 
confess I see no more difficulty in this than in ]\Ir. Cohden’s prin- 
ciple, which was not only advocated® by the American Government, 
through Mr. Marcy, but has since beeVi actually applied in tlio 
Austro-Italian war of 18GG — that of figliting at sea and besieging 
military arsenals, Avbile' carrying uii peaceful intercourse with the 
enemy’s commercial ports. War is happily not a perpetual con- 
dition. TJicre is notliing in the abstineuite of ji colony from the 
temporary strife inconsistent with sympatliy with the members of 
the empire engaged in it, witli reprehension of the aggressor to 
whom the calamity is owing, with hopes that justice will triumph, 
with rejoicings at the success of their countrymen, and at the 
return of complete fellowship on the restoration of peace. It seems 
to me that this friendly but not blind alliance, and the counsels 
to which it would lead, may do something to promote the con- 
tinuance of tranquillity in the world. 

I advert to these caf:.fes of •'liversity of action to illustrate the 
possible operation of such extreme cajes of the independent union 
suggested. They are of com-se no necessary incident or consequence 
of such relations. They mqv occur under any form of federal com- 
bination. My object is only to show that such a bond of union 
would be elastic enough to* allow rf temporary divergence of policy 
on great occasions^ a cordial r€fturn to the fraternal connection 
in the fullest degree when the cause of difference came' do an end. 


071 the Same. Bij JonN Noble. 

The existing controyersy upon the relation of ^Ircat B-itain to ’her 
colonial possessions^ has hitherto been conducted mainly from a 
colonial point of view. The advantages of the colonies to this 
country, and the duties which wc owe towards them, have been 
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largely dwelt upon, ‘lile but little lias been said of any correspond- 
ing advantages enjoyed by, or obligations due from, the colonics. 
Attempts have been madl to show that the greatness and prosperity 
of this country would at (ficc decline were her colonies declared inde- 
pendent, that our commerce would vanish, and that our manufactures 
would perish. On the other Inyid moral obligations have been urged, 
as though the tax 2 )ayers of this country were for ever to be saddled 
with the expense of defending prosperous communities, because they 
were originally established Iw setllcrs I'rom these islands. It must 
not be overlooked that by (Treat Britain we mean the aggregate of 
individuals of which the coctiitry*is com})^sed,* and that the real 
question at issue is whether there arc any substantial advantages 
or moral obligations Avliicli justify the imposilion of exclusive 
burdens upon the ])C0plc wlio^now reside in these islands for the 
benefit of Ihc^r fellow subjetls who inhabit more distant parts of 
Her Mfijesty’s dominions. It^is with tfcc view^of laying before tho 
Congix'ss this aspect of the question that the following paper has 
been written. ^ 

It has been the habit of writers .upon colonial topics to urge the 
importance of these pos^ssi!ins because they secure for Great 
Britain a very large trade, Avhich would oRierwiso bo diverted into 
other channels. It cannot, Intwcvcr, be^ imagined that, under tho 
present free trade system, tho colonics scnd*thcir ])rodiice here for 
any other reason than tho obvioigs and common sense one, that this 
is their best inarkel. ; nor, on the other hand, do they purchase 
goods from Great Britain which they can obtain cheaper elsewhere. 
As, however, the argument may have some weight, it may be well to 
see what it is worth. In a paper read recently before the Society of 
Arts, it is stated that one-third of our exports go to our own depen- 
dencies. This result, however, is arrived at by including the value 
of our exports to India, whicli is in no sense a colony, but a depen- 
dency held by right of conquest and force of arms, and made to 
defray the entire cost of its government and defence. It is not inha- 
bited by an Anglo-Saxon race, it is^not gSverned from the colonial 
otTice, and is in tvery rcspeiif an exceptional possession. Excluding 
IiK^a, it appears that the value of tlie goods exported to tho llritish 
colonics is only one-seventh of our to%il exports. Nor is this the 
only unsatisfactory feature of our colonial tiade; it apjfears from 
figures quoted in a memorial recently presented to Earl Granvitlo, 
from the Manchester Chamber df Conunercc, IbaMhe increase in the 
value of our ^exports to foreign ccyintries in 18G7 over 1853, was 100 
per cent., and to British India 198 per g^nt., while the increase to 
the othm* British possessions was only per cent. During the same 
period, Tn addition to the natural growth of the population, nearly 
onq^iillion emigrants left these shores for the purpose of settling in 
our distant^ possessions, a circumstance which renders tho small 
increase in the value of the exports to the coIoiTies the more remark- 
able. The following table, compiled from* the last nuniber of the 
statistical abstract, shows the relative position* of our for ign au(J 
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colonial trade during the first and last quinc/aennial period of the 
last fifteen years, for which the returns are complete : — 
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It does not appear from these figures thal, so fiir as our direct 
commerce with tlie colonics is couceriicd, we derive*, any advantage 
in return for the expenditure incurred on tlicir b(*linlf. If the prolit 
upon our export trade to the colonies, during the live years ending 
1867, is estimated at 10 per cent., it will be seen that it does not 
defray the amount expended by British taxpayers for colonial 
purposes in troops a-loiic, to say nothing of the cost of the naval 
armaments required for the defence of the colonies. 

Another alleged advantage of our colonial possessions is the relief 
they afford to the labouring classes of this country by o])ening a field 
for emigration. Here again statistics show that, in this respect, the 
colonies seem to offer no ])eculiar inducements. During the fifteen 
years ending 18G8, the nutiib(‘r of^cmigrauts from the ITiiited Kingdom 
was 2,705,141, of whom 2.S4,349 Avecit to the North American 
Coloiifes ; 1,778,130 to the United States ; 584,220 to Australia 
and New Zealand; and 91,442 toother places. It appears irom 
these figuVes that nearly three-fifths of the emigrants select fhe 
Udited States as their place of residence in preference to any of our 
own colonies. If this were iiat the case it would l)c very difficult to 
advance any satisfactory reason why prosperous colonists should be 
defended a'u the expense of the hard working, and, in many instances, 
badly paid and ill-fed population of the United Kingdom. 

If the condition of the people of this country is compared ith that 
of the colonists we shall discover some startling contrasts. The 
amount expended in England and AYales, during the year ending 
Lady Day, 18G8, in ivctual relief of the poor, ■\>ub 7,498,059/., being 
414,718/. in excess of tne entire customs’ revenues of the British 
colonies. According to the latest returns the number of paupers in 
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receipt of relief in tli% United Kingdom is above 1,240,000, nearly 
equalling (within 27,000), the entire population of the Australian and 
Ncav Zealand colonics ik 18G1. Just above the line of actual 
pauperism we have a larjb population, struggling for bare existence, 
and paying not only the local taxation necessary for the support of 
tlie poor and other purposes, the imperial taxation required to pro- 
vide for the government and tfefence of the country in which they 
reside, but, in addition, providing for the expense of nftval and 
military armaments for the protection and defence of distant colonists, 
who arc perfectly aide to bcuu* the cost themselves. If we look at 
the actual amount of taxation levied per head* in this country as 
compared with the colonies it will be foulid that the balance is 
largely in favour of the latter. At first sight it appears to be the 
reverse as far as some of our colonies are concerned. In Australia, 
for example, Mic total rcvcmie is above 10,0i0,00()u or nearly 10/. 
per hc{»d, but when the details are examined it ^s found that of this 
sura by far the larger portion is expended upon railways and other 
productive works, which in this couq|ry are provided for by private 
enterprise. For purposes of comparison with the revenues of this 
country these items must bg d^ucted, when it appears as far as can 
be ascertained from the imperfect returns* laid before Parliament, 
that the amount raised by taxation and other usual sources of 
government revenue is about 2/. 17.v. 4r?, p*er head, while in the 
United Kingdom the total burden of taxation, imperial and 
local, is fully 3/. per head. In the North American colonics 
and the West Indies tlio taxation is less than 1/. per head, and In 
the remaining dependencies of the empire the^ burden is inva- 
riably smaller than it is at home. It cannot be seriously argued that 
there is any justice in taxing for the benefit of the colonists the tea, 
sugar, coffee, and nuilt consumed by the vvorking classes at homo, 
thus indicting upon iheni a double disadvantage by increasing the 
the price of commodities which tlicy largely consume, and by main- 
taining a large proportion of the existing restrictions upon importa- 
tion, limiting the demand for their labour aifll preventing the advance 
of wages, which^would infi^l^ibly resuit from increased freedom of 
tratje. * 

Idle evil and injustice of the existing sjstcra, as respects the 
operatives of Great Brifaiu, are aggravated by the fact thSt colonial 
legislatures levy duties, in many instances avoAVcdly protective, 
upon British produce and manufficturcft. The iiim that the United 
Kingdom ami its colonies form po|*tions of the same empire, however 
useful it may be in urging the demands o^ the colonists, Ts ignored 
in framing their tariffs. For revenue purposes the Englishman is 
a foreigticr, whose produce is -taxed for the benefit of the rising 
ind^tries of the colony. Such a policy is a mistake, so far as the 
real interests of the colonics are concerned ; it hinders, instead of 
promoting, the devcl(fpmcnt of their wealth ; it Unposes an additional 
disadvantage upon British producers, already taxed for their beTicfit ,* 
it is a virtual denial that Great Britain and its depcndercucs are 
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one empire. A reference to recently published statistics * shows 
that there are not less than thirty-four different tariffs in force 
within the limits of the British empire. I; throe of our possessions, 
the Straits settlements, Hong Kong, and > iabuan, no import duties 
of any kind are levied ; in St. Helena, Gibraltar, and Malta none arc 
levied upon British manufactures; in the remainder, duties, more 
or less burdensome, according to tlic fiscal policy in favour in the 
respective colonics, arc imposed upon the produce of their fellow 
subjects before they are allowed access to the colonial market. If 
the taxpayer of the United Kingdom is* required to provide for the 
defence of the colonies, he has' surely a right to demand perfect 
freedom of trade with tlieir inhabitants. 

It is true that the high authority of Mr. John Stuart Mill has 
been alleged in support of protective duties in tlic colonies. A 
reference to that poition of his Avritlngs in 'wbicL the passage 
referred to occurs ^yill, however, convince any candid inquirer that 
his argument is inapplicable to the existing colonial tariffs. In the 
first place, Mr. Mill docs not dec^lare positively in fiivour of protective 
tariffs under such circumsianccs, hut merely states the ground on 
which they may be defended. Then hc^mendy justifies the course 
in very exceptional and special cases, even requiring that every 
distinct manufiicturo seeking ])rotcc*liou should show valid reasons 
for claiming exception from tlic principle of free competition, and, 
lastly, merely consents that in miy case protection should be 
afforded for a limited time, at tlic exjiiration of which the manufac- 
ture must be exposed to free competition. In fiict, the case he 
supposes is rather vlio concession of an experiment than an argument 
in favour of protection. It would, however, bo very dilficult to 
adduce examples of manufactures being effectually fostered by any 
such process. It has been proved, on the clearest evidence, that 
our most highly protected manufactures were the least flourishing, 
while in the United States, at the present time, the result of a long 
experience of such a system is seen in the demand for additional 
protection now being mtlde by^their manufacturers. If, moreover, 
it could bo allowed that such a departure from tlie^ principle of free 
trade is justifiable, as Mr. Mill concedes, in the case of a yenng 
nation, it is utterly imuossibG to admit that pi’oleetive duties levied 
by one pi’ovincc of an empire against the productions of any other 
province, are consistent with an^y ideas of government hitherto 
promulgated. anomaly is tolerated in the United States ; 

it lias been reserved for Great Britain, the pioneer of free trade, to 
permit the existence of Irostilc tariffs within its dominions, and to 
allow distant provinces, for their own supposed special advantage, to 
override the general policy and interest of the empire. 

The financial relations which ought to exist between CG’eat 
Britain and her colonies have been well described by Adam Smith, 


* Statistical Abstract of the colonial and other possessions of the United 
Kingdom. 1852-1600. 
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in the following passi%e from ‘‘ The Wealth of Nations.” (Book 4, 
chap, vii.) In order to render any province advantageous to the 
empire to which it belo|gs, it ought to afford, in time of peace, a 
revenue to the public, spRcient not only for defraying th^* whole 
expense of its own peace establishment, but for contributing its 
proportion to the support of the general government of the empire. 
Every province necessarily con^ibuies, more or less, to increase the 
expense of that general government. If any particular province, 
therefore, does not contribute its share towards defraying this 
expense, an unequal burden rftust be thrown upon some other part of 
the empire. The extraordinairy rew3nue, too, wlficli every province 
affords to the public in time of war, ought, from parity of reason, to 
bear the same proportion to the extraordinary revenue of the whole 
empire that its ordinary revenue does in time of peace.” If these 
conditions wer<c complied wi^i, the treasury oliGreat Britain would 
be reinforced by colonial contribution!;, which would enable the 
Government to repeal a considerable portion* of our remaining 
customs’ duties, and thus devclopo a largely increased trade with the 
colonies. The repeal of the sugar duty alone would create a home 
demand which would vastly stiftiulate production ; would make this 
country the sugar market oT Europe, and Sfford additional employ- 
ment for a considerable section ^f the population of Great Britain 
and Ireland. * • 

It is evident that a great change is imminent in the administra- 
tion of our colonial dominions. The existing condition of affairs 
is unjust and oppressive as respects the people of this country. The 
American colonics revolted because the Home Government imposed 
taxes upon them ; now the case is reversed, British taxpayers 
demand emancipation from taxation imposed upon them by the 
colonies. If there arc any advantages in maintaining the political 
connection of those distant countries and Great Britain, they are 
enjoyed by the colonists in common with their English, Scotch, and 
Irish fellow-subjects. The exiSting system of colonial government 
throAvs the burden of sustaining the® empii^ upon that portion of it 
which derives ih% smallest a^uintage iwm its existence. The naval 
and^nilitary forces, which imotcct the territory and the commerce 
of these islands, perform precisely the sq^ne function for the colonies. 
Is it just to throw all the burden upon British taxpayers ex 
clusively ? Can any valid reason be alleged for exempting tTio 
colonics from obligations which* are imposed the natives of 

British India f 

There can be no doubt that the existing system is confing to an 
end ; with a Chancellor of the Exchequer in office who holds that 
it is not his business to be liberal with other people’s money, and 
who/as expressed the opinion that ‘‘ to tax the labourers of Leices- 
tershire aridjlorsetslnrc, for instance, to relieve such a community 
(referring to Australia) from taxation required Tor its own defence 
would be a crying injustice to those who ha*d to pay it.” The sole 
point remaining for discussion seems to be, whether comphao inde-. 
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pendence, or a more perfect union, shall be our future colonial 
policy. In the minds of many the former of these proposals would 
be attended with most serious conscqueiid?s both to Great Britain 
and the colonics. The calamities imaginedl'by some recent speakers, 
as certain to result from colonial independence, cannot be better 
described than as : — / 

“Dire com bust, ion anti confiisotl events 
]S'cw batclie<l to Iho >voeful time.” 

A perusal of their prognostications Avould almost produce a convic- 
tion that Adam Smith had live^d and written in vain. In one of 
the most cogent and masterly ])ortions oi'his grecvt work, Im argues 
the colonial question fully, and demonstrates conclusively, that all 
dominion on the pai*t of Great Britain over onr colonies might bo 
withdrawn, not merely without any posifivo harm to either, but with 
decided advantage to both.u Entertaining the belief, however, that 
the combined inlluence of national pride and olfieial interest Avould 
proA^ent the possibility of such a consummation, he urg(‘S, as an 
alternative, the federation of all the British ])ossessions, and the due 
representation in an Imperial LegislAurcj or Grand Council of every 
portion of the empire. 

The mode in Avhich such a schoifio may be most advantageously 
carried into practice Svili, no doubt, be discussed fully by olbcr 
members of the Association. It ^^u\\ be the aim of the writer of 
this paper to direct attention to two or tlirec conditions Avhich he 
deems essential to the satisfactory aeconijdisliincnt of such a task. 
First and most important is the taritl' question ; if an empire is 
to be created out of existing elnios it must bo establislied upon 
the principle of perfect free trade Lbroughoiit every jn>riion of its 
dominions. No custom house must exist to ])revcnt the free 
interchange of commodities between tho subjects of the same cm* 
pire. As in the case of the United States customs’ duties, if any, 
must he uniform, and collected solely by the central administration. 
The course, however, Avhicli AVbuld be tin' juost desirable of all, is 
the ^extension of the system adoptedvin the Stiniils settlements, 
Hong Kong and Labuan, Avherc no duties, either of impo7\t or 
export, are levied uj)on avy commodities ; and the alleged im- 
possibility has been reduced to ])ractice. cstablisliment of 

a 'thorough union of the ‘Britisljv Empire, based upon tlie principle 
of perfect freedom, of trade Avith the whole world, as already 
practised in tlirec of our colonies, is a conception which it may 
perhaps be considered Quixotic and Utopian to hope for. There 
cannot, however, be the slightest doubt that it Avould, if adopted, 
be productive of the highest advantage to every portion of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, its acliicvcmcnt would cast a lustre upo\’'^the 
age ill which it was accomplislicd, and crown Avith ^’mperishable 
honour and glory Mhe statesmen through wliose instrumentality 
it might be secured. If this, liowevcr, be unattainable, the ex- 
istence of hostile iiiriff directed against the manufactures of Great 
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Britain or any other portion of the empire ean, and must be, pre- 
vented. Trade ought certainly to be as free within the limits of 
the British Empire as it i.4 within the limits of the United States. 

Another question, not ifss important, is the disposal of waste and 
unoccupied lands, for the benelit not mej’ely of a section, but of the 
entire community ; and with a»vicwtothc growth of the revenue 
required to meet the necessary requirements of civilisation, ^-om the 
most unexceptionable source. In this country, unfortunately, wo 
have been deprived by legislay'vc action of the revenue which ought 
to have accrued to the vState under the original Li^id Tax Act, The 
land of a country is the pro|)er(y ot its p()qj)lc ; economic reasons 
render it advisable for the State to part with the actual ownership, 
but in doing so an •idotpiate rent chargti ought to l»e reserved for the 
benefit of the entire populatioi*. All economists arc agreed that 
such a tax, imposed as one oT the conditions ol^pnrchasc, is tlie most 
equitabfe and desirable* mode #>f jirovitfing Ibi'^a public revenue. 
Tlie iiscal history of Great Ibitain pre^sents an example of iho 
evils wliicli spi'ing from the abandoui»ent ol‘ the land revenue of the 
Stale, and ought to prevent llie^-opetitioii of so unwise a proceeding 
in the case of iho British e#lunjes. • 

The third imj)ortant considerabon is (lie necessity of providing for 
the e(|uitable eoiitrihiition of every portion i)f tjic empire towards the 
expenses of imperial, as distinguished from local, administration. 
This is an indispensable conditioit of‘ union. The rules of taxation 
recogniscul in the case of indivnlnals must, in such an event, be 
applied to c<)mmnnilii*s. h/ich jirovince must he ro(|uired to con- 
tribute Its fair prr»[)orlI()ij of the imperial expenditure. The necessity 
and the justice el‘ iliis eonditiou arc so obvious that it needs no 
advocacy to secure its acknowledgment. 

The writer of this ])aj[)cr has dwelt rallun* upon economic than 
upon other considerations, because be is lirmly convinced that a 
sound economic basis luust be arrived at as a necessary preliminary 
for ascertaining what ought to be the l^gal and constitutional 
redations between Great Britain and fier Goloiiies. The great ques- 
tions in controversy are ecunaAic, and if is therefore the more imlis- 
pc!is%hlc that they be lirst solved, and their true bearings upon the 
whole subject of colonial administratifti ascertained, T*> secure 
for each individual his inalienable rights — life, liberty, and tliie 
pursuit of happiness — is the eiid^of government. These conditions 
are attained, yr not, in projmrtiou as flic actioir*bf government is 
based upon sound economic ]>rinci]jics. If they arc ncglectg^l in con- 
structing the edifice of a legal and constitutional dominion, there is 
little hop^ of any permanent arrangement. If, on the other hand, 
financial and economic condition^ are observed, the task of construc- 
tion^ ^/ill be vastly simplified, and there may be a possibility of 
uniting in on(^ confederation that portion of tli^ English speaking 
population of the world, which now ackaowledges the merely 
nominal sway of the Parliament of the United Kiegdom. 
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On the Same. By F. P, Labilliere, Barrhter-at-Law. 

Tnis subject is one upon which I oughji to feel more deeply than 
most colonists in this country. Born in itelbournc, and brought up 
in Victoria, I may, perhaps, have some claim to express the views 
of native-born colonists — a class in whose hands the colonics will 
soon be ; and of wliom but few as yet reside in this country. 
Between English-born and colonial-born colonists I should bo tJio 
last to draw any distinction. I am happy that no difference has 
liithcrto arisen, and should deplore the appearance of any. It may, 
however, be satisfactorv that colonials by birth and early associations 
slionld occasionally attempt to deal with such questions as this ; I 
therefore venture to submit this paper to your consideration. 

My great desire is to show that the idea of dismembering the 
British Empire should not for a momcilt l)e entertainod by any good 
Englishman or by any good colonial * that the union of the empire 
is a sentiment, or rather a sacred principle, in devoted loyalty to 
which we slioiild all vie with one another. We are told that tho 
I’cUitions of Great Britain and her colonies are unsatisfactory; and 
there are always some neople — bolA erdonists and non-colonists— 
who, on (ho first ap])earaucc of a difficulty, inconsiderately suggest 
that separation may come of it.'’ Such a course cannot be too 
severely censured. No man not meaning to make mischief between 
England and her colonies should begin tlie solution of difficulties by 
talking of se[)a]‘ation, or of the iiilerruption of good relations. 

Before considering the questions Avliich will need jrdjustment if 
the colonics are remain united to Great Britain, I must endea- 
vour to show briefly how desirable it is that they should so remain. 
Those who look at the (lucslion from a mere money point of view 
assert, that, since England has no exclusive advantages secured to 
her trade, as she once had, the sooner her colonies become inde- 
pendent, the belter for Iier. The answer seems obvious. It cannot 
be seriously con tended that in time of peace the possession of colonies 
is a disadvantage. It is cleanly an advantage that Englishmen at 
hoir»e, and Englishmen and 4hcir sons. hi the colonies, should not bo 
foreigners to each other. There are various openings which ^would 
be closed to people 0")ing to the colonies if they Avcrc foreign coun- 
tries. The expense of keening up diplomatic relations — ^with Australia 
for instance — and of maintaining men-of-war in her waters to protect 
British intcrests5*' would cevtainly be greater than this country at 
present incurs. 

In time of war it is paid the colonics would be a drag upon the 
mother country. They have not been so in past wars. Are they 
likely to be so in future ? To take! for example, Australik. Would 
England be better without her in a great war ? It would ev^n now^ 
be, obviously, a ^reat advantage to this country ^to have such 
places as Sydney and ^Melbourne, which are^’being strongly fortified 
at colonial expense, hostile to her foe, instead of extending to him 
the hospitalities of neutral ports. How much greater would be the 
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advantage twenty years hence, when the colonies arc more populous 
xnd powerful. The Australian colouies with their eliicient volun- 
teer forces, could even n|w, with a little preparation, rci)el any 
nvading army which France or America — the only two powers 
ivliich could possibly attempt tlieir conquest — could land on their 
ihores. Australia docs not iited much more to complete her 
lefeuces, than the few war vessels which Kngland, under iwiy cir- 
cumstances, would have to keep in the Southern waters, to protect 
icr commerce in time of war. •It may bi3 hojxcd tliat New Zealand, 
vitli her increasing British and dcc^'casing ]\Iaort population, will, 
vhen her present troubles are over, be in as Jiilvantageons a position 
vith regard to defences. The Cape colonics ought, with such aid 
IS England, unless completely crippled, could s]>are them, to bo able 

0 repel any foreign invasion.^ (Canada, being yui only colony with 
L frontier adjoining a powerful neiglilyur, would be the most 
litncult lo defend. That neighbour, however,* possesses ample 
errilory, and I believe lias no d(*sire lo embarrass licrself with 
hree or four millions of unwilling •subjeccts in the north, when 
he allegiance of a large populatii^i in the vSouth is so very doubtful. 

The chances of war between England and •the T^nil' xl Slates arc, 
am happy to think, so remole, ^liat the defence of Canada need 
lot cause serious apprehensions. There w Jinoibcr reason why 
Cngland, in peace or wai*, should retain iicr colonial jiosscssions, 
amcly, the prestige of having colotiies in all (juarfeivs of the globe — 
reason which I know Ihose laking a miirely pounds, shillings, and 
once view of colonial relations will as little regar^ as tlicy do the 
onds of language or of blood. 

The reasons making union with tlie modicr eonntry desirable for 
be colonics arc — the prestige of belonging to, or rather of being 
•artners in, the same ( rnpire with this great, little, old country — the 
eiitre of the world’s civilization ; tin* fact that they are at no ex])enso 
3r diplomatic relations with niimoi'ous stales ; and that ihc Britisli (lag 
rolects them from insults and exacti^is to ^vhieh, without it, they 
light he subject. It may be .«aid that if England were engaged in 
great war the colonics would^)e better 0 *^ 1 “ if they were iudepcndcBt. 
remember the suggestion being made, by a well-known public man 

1 Australia, that the colonies should thu? try i9 escape the fcorrors 

f a war, in which thci e was a prospect, some years ago, that this* 
Duntry would become involved; bu^ tfic idea was indignantly scouted, 
am couvinced that in time of war, Australia woul'lfnot only endea- 
our to defend herself, but also to assist in the defence of the empire, 
'he fact that during the Crimean war Canadif raised a regiment, and 
mt Australia contributed so largely to the Patriotic and Indian Relief 
unds, shows what material aid the colouies would have rendered the 
lother^ountry had they been more j)opulous and wcaltliy. Union is 
esirablc for biDth parent and children in the future ; and no very 
or thy reasons can be urged against it. • 

'The present may be said to be a period of k’ansition. The 
denies have not long gassed from the leading strings of paternal 
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rulii into a condition of complete self-government ; and now they 
only re([ii!re to have tbeir exact position more clearly understood 
and better defined. To this end four iij portant questions wdl have 
to be considered. One reijuires immediate settlement. They are 
(%>lonial Confederntions, Defence of the Colonies, Judicial Appeals, 
and the A])p(»intin('nt of Cxoveriiots, all susceptible of amicable so- 
linion, il' <l«'all. with on liolli sides in a spirit of moderation and 
coiifiliatinii. 

d'lic Conie.deraiion (jnestion has alfeady been satisfactorily settled 
Avilli rcir.'ird to Cfoiada. J sj)L».ik of.it first, though it is not the most 
priv'sin/ <>i’ colon i:il /juestions, because it seems a key to the easy 
oi thr (filers. If a confederation existed in Australia, 
fn.w iniich easier would it be for England to arrange all questions 
o/ inior-(*(doidal ini|i Drlnnee, sneh,^ I’oi' example, postal commu- 
nication, with one eovci'unnmt for all the colonies, ipstcad of 
sejiaralrly with each i’olony. Engtaml may, at any time, be called 
upon to jierl'orm the difiicnlt and dcli<‘ate }»:irt of deciding differences 
between two colonies whiiUi a. le.ileral government e,ould more 
satisfaetoiily settle, <»r mijihl even yrevent from arising. 

Many ))en|)l<‘ ibitJAibat an Au>irarnin confederation ought to 
have b(’<n establi.Jied with the ni w const it n I ions. The step might 
<‘ertainly ba\<- 1 .ecu ' lairen them, more ea-ily than now. Tlic longer 
it is delayed (lie gfeatei* the elianee of aiiKtgonistic interests and 
jealoii.-ies, wliicli under a eonlbderation wonhl never have sprung 
np, arising (o impede i(s formation. A leileral government Avould 
1 m‘ a more eousenieiit link, uniting Australia, to lOnglaiid, and 1 
b( li( \c, oidd pi'ovo .stronger than iJie sc'parate links yvhieh at 
prexmt unite (lie two. 

With sm h ;i government, th(‘ (jnesiion of Defence, wldch requires 
speedy siMiiemenl, might he. more easily ai rangcd. In speaking upon 
lids point the general ])i ineiple may, 1 think, at the outset be laid 
diowii — that neiiher ^]emld IlnglaiUl lax tla* colonies, nor should they 
tax her. Whatever \f to bevtlie rule with regard to defence should 
bi' imparti.aliy t-an it <l <mj, wiib rvspeet to aU colonies similarly 
eireimo-taiieial ; tliougb tlien* may be two or three classes of 
colonies ivhieli sboi^ld be ^ditVci lait ly treated. It may be ditficult to 
draw K ]nath'al dislinetitm ; but. as a matter of lael, a nation with 
nmnerons colonies inn.sf eserevs,- ttnvards iliem ditfereut degrees of 
care. Theta' be I ho li^-lplessMn fanl colony, which cannot subsist 
without maternal pioita'iion : the half-grown eoloiyy, not yet equal 
to bi‘a^ thv' whole e iftisi.', o( its own deteiico; and the colony 
sutfieiently ath aneeil to ]>ay tbr its foriifietitions, and to kccj> up a 
militia or > <>!ntileer l<.nvc. I he . Australian colonies aic examples 
ot the last class, ddiey havt' tor years horiw; the expense ipf thei*’ 
liarlxnir (K lenee.-, and lja\e maintaimal an eirective force or volun- 
h’cis. ditete i^^lit^le donht that >hould ^^Jiistralia Veinaiu united to 
Jangland, a- tliei'e i^ i'\ cry hope she may, when her po])ulation is 
live, (cti, I weiitV mil] ii>ns or more, she will consider it a point of 
lionour to ct»ntribute lowai’ Is the gencial d^'fence of the empire. If 
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both she and Enpflantt desire to remain in parlmnsliip it wV.l l,o 
easy to arrange that Australia shall keep u]) a naval 5<pi!ulrnn, in- 
corporated with the Imperial navy for the dotence of tin* nnjnn' in 
the southern waters. Vif|\)na» hy maintniniinr a Avar ^i«*fnn«*r nt' lu*i 
own for some years, has yliown liow ea-ily tliis may !)♦* don*’. It 
hoAvever, any of the colonies wi>li lor a li w Ihitish troops, tMilu r 
in order to assist in training tligir vnluntiM fs, or ('ven for the sak(‘ 
of seeing British uniforms, it Avoiild he wist* of the Ihnne (Jovnii- 
meat to gratify tlnnn, espt^eially Avhen they am willing to 1n';i!‘ tlio 
expense. If New Zeahiml »^e>ire troop'^ lo .hdoml Inn- jigaiasi iho 
Maorio'^ and offer to jtay Ibr them, it is ecriainjy a gricvain'i* that 
they should bo withdrawn in In-r luair of m od. Hut upmi whalcM r 
footing this fjuestion of deleiiec may hr set lied, there is nnihing in 
it to cause separation. 

Still less is there in tlie <jm‘sUon otMiidieial Apjjeah. 1( i< doubt- 
less :i great. jidvantaL:e lo thf enloni*-', to idu** to (‘i>mmai;d (iu‘ 
gretlt fetiniijlg tnal mental inovel'- of* the juje*’' eoiujinditg the 
♦ludiehd t 'oinmitlee of liie J‘ri\y t omieil. in the <1> el'inn of all fla ir 
grciil. legal i-sues. In time huwew-r it mtiy b*- tle/ULilit tliat tlie 
delay and ex]a'n'‘e. of tippej^ls to I'.nglainl eotniln lialaiiee llo^ 
advantage ; and be.-'ido.'', Jiltbongb the jnii^prudei t t>f tlu* i nlmii; -: 
ami the mother count ry will remaitj siib'ianlially li e same, many 
laws will be r<‘(jnire(l in the one wbieh ;vil^nft exi.'-l in ibf other, 
and Avhieh may receive their b<*sl littal inl<'rpre(ation in the »‘(Miiiliy 
where they are in foiu'e. Thc^^e eoii-idet atlon-; may bail to the 
(‘Stiildishmenf of eoloniul euiiii' nf hnal appeal the Ihiiliament (d 
Ctinadti l)eing alivaily (unpowered to eon-fitute .'•neb ;i eniirl for iier 
duniinioii. Sneh tribunals may e->lal-li‘'bfd {hf enidVderat Ions of 
robmies witlioni the tie> w i(b the nuUlu r ('oiintr \ l>eing u cakeueil.'* 

The S^'viPfji (if ap; nlfUillg < iovei-iin! ^ mav tinilrte.i eli;nig<» 
witlioni the union bi'iiig ;iiipai!«'d. d'he. rrno:*' nf (h<‘ dijll'i-ciit 
colonies (brining a ‘’oiifMi. -rat lUii mieiit 1"’ app-unti-d by lln^ fedeial 
CXeentive, or e\t‘ii lx* eb'cfcd. tje- e''nm‘\!uii with the nenher eoijutry 
being tis lirmiy mainiairnd a- .at ]);»■.-. lO throiej'h ihe iiit-.linm of the 
confederate government, tlie li»-ad of whi'di av >u1 1 ho a governor 
general or a v’a* roy >en( ifom I jegulnd. 'I’he <‘ol'.nle^ at pi^sent 
bIu^v' no indioalion of desiring ti idiain.:*- in the minic of app-nniing 
governors, d’ho^r' senr fi'f)m Jhigland .^le nnre lit, to eoi^dnei eon- 
Stiftitiuiial go\(*rninent biun culoni.-l' hoei^u^e, being nne.oiiiioeled 
colonial ptililies ami ]>arti<'s, tlys^ can guvein with tin imparliaiify 
which could fjot he expi eted from goA^erunr^ sel: eh'.d in iln‘ coloule.-. 

* Jt Ini'* boon tli'iiiglit tb.at 1 le n' a ,I ain lar fr ai; uj-Jiia.' 

to d(.' h.j, J nao-cly t'» ‘'how thaf. ‘■bwf.M ’la- 'ib ov’ (-.u'.Mb rai '-ii-. iia i) 

c&Tnaal, ('t'.tirelv ovfrlook<-(j, li'iul Jo ib*' n-aj' -n ;l, 1 1n- ? j' - ua.'.in;.; ilif 

wiOi iIm' aiMOK. r eouiun la ed no! thir-to t-- akr:;*,'! I: !■ r. rt.iedy 

desirable f’r lor.eijn dw- ajijn-al l< i!i'- I’rivv (’osjn'ah '• v 'aia a 

1*1)0 rstp.iir* s Sthavi' iniji^reint ((iif-tiofn. ( 'oii-dor lonal law and J’arii.'ctn f." o v 
pnvdogc. drraii-d. 1? >Ae<ulii h* unwi-o i}» bi-r to pfirf*\^!fb hi* b an 
until much i:n-at('r Incornauemrc bdt. iban fi'»y aA-.t tj]K‘ri*!ic<jd. lb" fo n < " 
»e<5U2 ^>erfecdy satiiiicd Avitu the jireHT.l f-v'-uni. 
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It is a great advantage too tliat a number of English gentlemen 
should acijuirc experience ot the colonies as governors, and return to 
England and enter PailiainonI, or (»tlierwisc give this country the 
benefit of their eoloiiial knnwK-dgc*. | 

^riic I'ctrograde of* j»i<)tc(dion is not likely to cause any 

dispute belwc'cn Ibigiand and the e(»l<niics, as it has not already 
done so, mile s i( Iw* e.-irri^'d lo lengths its strongest opponents do 
not nn1i^‘i})ate. 

Wlielher it would he d«.vir:il>le. or practiirable to have the colonics 
ropre.^enfi'd in th<r IJri(i>li i^arliarnent#seeriis tof> remote a question 
io he at pi-c-ciil j>ui»iiL;i!dy eonsl^erod^ It appears to me impossible 
to cany it out with ogir present eolnuial system, whah ver might 
h<‘ done if we had only to deal with two or three conlederations of 
colonies. 

A\'Jiat I hope for in tlio fnlmv^ 4s Ansfraliati, Confederation, 
a Canadian C.ont'('derali(»)i, ^ South Alri<*an ( 'onlederation, ip union 
witli ()hl Enghitid? either witli or*Aiiliou( representation in her 
Parliament ; all ehern’lully taUirig j>art in maint:iiiiii»g the power of 
the enipire. “Union stre/iet iif* As tlie <-oloiiies grow and 
strengthen, ea<di will h(' stro}jg< r j/n- -ueli a union ; the mother 
country will l(‘el it a swpport. and itoili slie. :md lliC colonies will 
be at far less expiui^t* fbr dr feners ^^it’ ail !-tand (ogedher and fairly 
boar the burden of defi'fnliug Ihr . inpire. Fewer wars, too, will 
occur in tln^ world if tli<‘ iniegrlty of the British Ihnpire is 
preserved. * 

England unhappily lost her Aiin rienn <*olonies just as they began 
to pass from in fqney to mattirify — let us hope sin* will he more 
fortunate with tlni'i’ at ]ires<‘nt posses'-'cs. (io<l, in calling her 
to jK’OpIe the waste lands of the Avorhl, has coni'erred upon her a 
great destiny — unparnllelrd in past r.ations, inqiossihle in future. 

WluMi J look at th(‘ past history ami present condition of British 
colonisation 1 am amazed at the splemlid vision, I slionld ratlier 
Bay S}>Iemlid laailily, that is before me. No ]M>ilion of tla‘ history of 
l^nglaml is nnu’e intma'sting <ir brilliant tliaii that which records 
bow this littli‘ island has, so to spraU, been I'xpanding Inu'self over 
grir.t conlinenls, ha- hriui di'vehvpimj lu-rself thronohout the globe. 
Her I aiignage, hei* ilu'iatnic, bii* ideas, lier eoinmcrcc, licr I7iws, 
her institutions, amd hvr liberties, ];ave 1 >mmi sowit broadcast over the 
of (lie earth ; and aheady iti ddb rent .•'ojs and in various clirnos 
they have borne jnagnifua lU fruit •. But splendid as the success 
of the ])ast has Ina ti, splendid a- tlm emuliiion of the pn‘Sotit is, the 
splendour both id’ the pa>f ami td ibe }»r»‘M iit .seems dirsjined to be 
dimmeil by what we art‘ ju tif,- <1 in e\}>ecting in the fuliiro. AVe 
have, hithot to, oitly seen I hiyland mirdiMj: infant iiatii)ns. L helicve 
ami juaUmily hope, ami I am e- rta:n I express ilie feelings of aF her 
colonies, in saying that she i- di >tiuod In retain under her nfdd sway 
licr ccdonial ehihlroiif long after tin y shall attaii; the mafUrity and the 
Btrenglh of imndioisk 4 mu cv nv'm'eil that the existence^ of such 
a relation will not only ho of vast moral and material advantage both 
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the parent nation ani.1 to the ofTsprin^ naiions, Irjt will c->u,,ii;ulo 
an empire more t^plendid than any tlio world has yet seen. 


, In ad'iition to the foivixoiiiir ^[r, MArrir, M.P., read a pa^^er on 
the same suhject. Ho mainialned llul tin* altered eireniustanee..; 
of the colonies required ulienHl«trealmt!ni. It* mir relationship liad 
been a< it wnis of old, when (he trmh* (d' the colonies W'lis r^slrieusl 
by exclusive regard to the intere'ls of the iniUher country, we should 
not at this day have! been addivs>in<; them through Ib'itisli governors 
with the excessive irankness wl^ich li^s just awaki^ied our feihnv sub- 
jects to a sense of their new position of reco2:ni|ed equality ami liberty, 
to judi^e and net no lonj^er as onr (diildn-n, but as iiill-tp’own though 
yoiingm’ brothers and adult inemhers of (he lirilish iiimily. 'i'iieir 
rulers are in little, danger sftjq>osing that wh it is n^ally compli- 
nienlar3; and a recognition of tin* riglils ami jiowers they have 
achieVLMl, is an expressifui of Mrili-li inditlenaief- to the ronnedion 
that exists between us. On the eonlr iry, we slemM feel jeiin to part; 
Ave hail tlu'm as pnrlieipntois of oni*ain‘ient privileg* s, mid sharei's 
in our responslbilines. Both jpltey and we. see that onr nnitJii Is 
strength. Winn oilier stati^ of the worhl sive growing in nnmbi-r of 
Hubjeets and in oxont (»f torriyow, it wordd la* a m!ilt(*r for uii- 
honiiued regi’ot if tlir British <nipire were !•» -hiver into fragimnls. 

We in Mnglaml ami liiev in th«‘ eolnuirv, lioucxei', require to 
re-eonsiitnle our rceipiocal i '•i;i;Tn:j-hqi. if not on a firmer, at 
on a new basis. ()nr British police imi't be 'olli-h and sliort- 
sightfil tiian it lias lit toi. 'Tliorf must In- les- lemissnes'.. in r.'Lnrd 
to Oil!' cidoifu's. A'k i'aidiiig. jK-rbaps ov« ii ollieial, slah'snitn to 
whom I'clniig ii’tiM'eupicil lafid-, acquired Isv ilm leav'ery of (nr 
troops oi' oui' '"ana l), and the -'merprlM' of on navi^'ators and 
pioiieeis and M»n wi*l be 'iir|iri.sed how lia/y, if mil bow ei'i'onetn^, 
i.s tile an.-wer \ou will loecjve. B it tlfo i' only in keeping with 
their diselaimer ol' liability to •bare ihe expen, -e »»f defending from 
intem.al distnrbancf-s — a fiisidaiimn* ynli nai^le if Britain still owns 
land.s. 'I’lie Hou^e ui' Loials l|^as, in il lation t'» tin* colonial <[iieAiort, 
great functions and gicait <fp[»ortuniti<\ '.I'ln* I'pper llousi* mwy 
well make tlfis subji ct a sp^ niality. 'rin*. presence, of a .standing 
Council, composed of fh * weightiest andTno.''t >fig{icions (d’o^r f<*ilow 
euhjccls, congregated iiN.mi every (jU^irtcr ofclho globe would be liighly 
benctieial, Wotild introduce even# into our doniestit* legi^lalion Jii^w 
and inasculincA igour, and would enabh* us to (‘ointhuiid that respect 
which is so udviuitagt'ous, with a*vi(*w to the )U’e.-<'rviitioiiV)f p‘*acc 
within the deservedly fo.stered Briti-li domniions in Ihe I‘,]ast, and to 
the avoi(4ance of dangerous pr^tensioms fnnu foreign governim*n(H. 

Mit Maetio was of opinion tiiat wo ought to ceu,-,e to u.se the 
word ‘"impcnal to di>iguatc Avliat belong.'i inen*Iy to tins kingdom, 
and that Avc*ought <(f give it full and apiiroptiialf* sigtiiticancc, as 
denoting what behmgs to the “cmjdre;^ o4’ which this kingdom, 
however much it may prosper, wdli become l,>y vim groAvth of the 
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colonics but a minor portion, by usinj? it only as applied to all tho 
territories of Her Majesty. 


insciissTox. 

Sir John nowuisn rornrirk' *! tiwO tli*' fur oon-idorMion wjir not wliat 

iiiiLdO. tnk*' ]»I:ici* ut rniun- I»iil Ijmw )i;inn<)iii«>us rolat ioiis bot.wcc'ti tbo 

iiM/lhri’ coiMitrv ai(fl ill'- ci'iiM !»«■ Tii:ul<- l<i prointilo lltr ijit ol btitli. 

I’luli r MijV rirrMfii-tHiK-' - lli* r-- \mi' im n :i-'.nr'*r M!i\ift y "»* alann. fi»r ovc-n tbo 
H«*p:ir!0 tun uT tin* rnilrd Stall*-, Ih-mm-.-:]:! tibuiii In- tiif' fully and want <jf fun't^ij^bt 
cit u u«'n(>rat,tuti nuicb I'--** in.'^i rin*l '-d tlian tin.- jna-a-nt, ul' a O uvi.'rninent. uinvilling 
to iijulvc* ^uIl(''“s•^iun.« diclal'-d \>\ r-.jiiii N tnnl in-'ri<T. and uf :i }iupu]:i1 iujt onounraginj^ 
lliat <iu\ cnini<-Ml in I lO* d. li-nninal iu»‘ t<> -I'pprr.-*-' t be inuvcnn-nl . liad nut, UTidor 
1 1 h‘ ;d:i}i(‘'‘ uf Pi‘uvi'.li‘n<v‘|.bri n dctriiui-nlal 1< i u;ir <'»>innn‘ri‘ial intuia'.-'f ll av:is 

a ^^rr.'il. pi'iA I'ur ICn^land, a»id utn- iiu]*'.- inu;- npun n- a LCi’nal m.-punsibility, 1 liat 
vbunjil M-nd I’uctli b<‘i*ui<* jitid nnl i-rpinSin:; cil!/'*)!' fu .*iub(bit‘ di'-'tant rn<xiuns, to 
<•wt!lbl!sll nnijiirf's, lu I’t-ii'-ily tu inilliun-:. to la-Iit-M* ns Irum many onilmrraPH- 

incnN, svii'l I'l iTiNilt' a, Ib-Id wbtra' nvu-n-'. v* nr -- alarmed i; > : lur afler all, 
in Ibo exIensivenes.M up tbai li. Id^ tnany < •! oiir iliilleiili a-*' ('un'i>led. .Nu Secretary 
of Sitxle I’uuld pussc'xs ;,11 1 bo know In b'*‘, jind ubs'M’vatiun remiisite fur 

ruling over re^Muns ^i^ nal <‘d in «-iirb ilill'er.-n' <-i nna! and bavinir sneb variety 
of Hoil, intereMt", nnd r;u-e. It e'earlN llw- Only of tin* Home (iuxernmt'nt to 

nmisuh I In me v:^riou•^ ln^rr■•^! . bill tii*!- uj- ilnllml! j-mk. 'I'b»-ui^ehj jiian ktiew 
less ul n bal pas^a-d abruad '.ban an i.n;)!-' d man ul \n bat ueenrred at bunie, 
and Jv Set’rel ary uf Si. Or eon!;,' in? it.t\r lb- -av,;e n;:i'"ri:il fui* \\ i-r le^ji-'laliuii as 
tbo euluni-it" 1 b<-msrl\ e'. lain -uppo^ >,:> lu- dre -n.n lu br wi^e un tin' infurina- 
tion in lii‘' pus>r.^,*a 111 , pr-ibaMx i-rl.n-r * r* .r b- d t in* eolony ei reiim.staneos wouli.! 
have su eb!Oi;.nd I bat b:- ,-td \ iJ- u.iui'l leiu- b-rji \ n-y d i lYi-rriO . ’I'be euluny of 
wbieb be (Sir .1. liiovroiLr' \\a- i.n i i":. -r .'oi* ..nn- \\ a- :i 1 e-t i nmn y to tllO 

tnitli uf Mr, NublrS remark- npuii d.r aiilin in- of fm- Irade. JIi.' enu-red uii 
the e:uvernurdiip u!' Ilono Kot-.j wniia p.j ..n.i! a ei i-l d''.,'" 'i>. mal lie left it with 
more 1 ban ‘.'<‘>,1 H M t. 'iln ; r | M-nin pie u i- i • • neonra.-e arr. van 1 1 .nn all ipiai't er;-. and 
they 1 1 id nut e \ i-n i in]* i-e bar) <• - n r dnt n - ,, >!i i p • eame \ n i o i, .i K :ii (In* ma rket , :oul 

if it wa-^ mifav uiiraliir lb, a \v, i.i a\\.i\. .Vnipb mean- uf r.arnne wire luund wilb- 
ont liivini; eoiiinn I’i-e, and tbi** w.y- n.*i otun I'or tin.- tnhanlare nt tlie eoluny l»nl uf 
t be mu| li< r eunn t r \ . I u li\ r \ ea j> lie- l - - nna;.'*- i nena -rd t rum M K M • i o 7 ll' '.1 'I Mi, 
Sir l\. J’eel. indrril, \>a> Lrooil enoU'.:b fu ilia! lie 'npp"-rd be (.'*'‘ir tF, Fluwein") 
Wfissent uul tuir.irb politieal er-iiranv ’.<< ().>• ('liiar.-r. In lairo]M- tin- laus >\liieb 
rei^tilaied Irailr were beruinin^ to 1>.- a-- \m11 i ind. • r-l i 1 a-; :;r*a vital !un, and Im 
would br a bold man wbo. in tin- ^n-r-M nii }«• of pnbhe ojtini'-n, ^^unM a 

step baeUwards. 1‘iiblie opitpon wa- .-./railu-allN 'p--n- , rat lU;,' litro.mb llnrope, and 
betnmted 0 \\ould ^ooM rrarii *i!n.- l*'ui!.d ''la'.r and one eo]. -n . ( 'nr e> -lunial 

irieiaU oupio tofrrltli.o not bi'i:.' .u a-- -o n.!o-'d. • al-.rnair I'li i p i !-b -s i n pat bi'-s as 

lept-d,at Ion lio-a lb- 1 o mu-r-. u-, \^ l.-l-- n-.'iimp tb.yenid do xs a> m » likely 

to beneiit bolb ibrm-tl\n and n- a- lia' p'.;;in,o i;,, nitp* '! mu-m to fi^ieiKllv 

rebdiotm. ^ 'I'lurr wn-r ^ ,..nn? n?..-- r. l.r.;-,; m wbieb tbe lm])erial 

Opvernmenl w a - eo^ieer?-.* d , ;n.a i be nn, ./)■.: ntr; ; a e : reanm?.-i ni**- w b ieb e;insed 

him preal ('inlurra-^-'inrnl , 1;. nemx i- ; tb*- ji '..uk ' I'nrv ^^as a prt-af want of 

labivur, ae, 1 in- i-re- ?\ed e- -jr: muna-pl -i un, nr-.’.?!/ lin- to i nroniMpe tlie im'^ration 
o1 tbe < Ir.ni’se. n\!io nkr all ■•?-an'ai,; nt--'. r-i a-.on: lealp-p. r.-e\ erinpn at)d 

mlvi ?‘.l nroitv.. V pr« :0 nmnbrr oi lin-ne :,reo;•n.^.,J^i^ u rip to AnS raiia. and for 
e»umo l.nn ibr\ u r rr rb‘ome;»!)nT \\b.-ntl:i \ <■ n,,r •?.'■ o romp,? i? ,n w iib Muru}w_-ans 
pn at lumfilnv brokr out. and a In.oy 'a\ n.n’uoo.i ujion ( Innese immigrants, 

U'bis \v:m itio-i er-a I and nnin-r. and ’n^■'he^I •» n t f ininmal iu* nd law, for 

owr rela? 'I -n" n b ( 'Inna e;i';:Ird tin* t’b:’,i"r lAjirni t In* stone ]>o>ii ion in oiir 
coloni'-" that Mnpb-bnn ii o.-enp.rd lO < 'Ir-v/i. < v.-, p: . imired. I rerdom from taxJition. 
Complain; madrombe H-m-' ( b o , r'on- nt , l-m ;i,<.v -talnl il; it the feelinp uf 
tbt‘ eulunmi--* w a> >o ^l^^np tb,.? eonid n ; eoirpirl ibcm to remove tin- tax. 

Til."' eu!unHi>, no doubt, baif many c* ifpilaiin' to make of us. but tliere were cer- 

taitdx s<»me prlr>an<-e-^o;i '.in oilm* sab-, ll*- i.opid lor stmieiliinp from blood- 
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If our lo^islntion improToil, let llie fvlopt it, ami ho 

Ixfliovod we crnild Icani tnuii tlu' laws passixl by thojn. 

Mr. II. M. Mau.-'U ; \Yit)i roL'urh lo tln' s^u;^ro^tion ol a o« nft*<]ormi.>n t.f tho 
Australian (•-'lunit"*, 1 am iitclinr-i to think tliut it i", at, all c\i‘nN for thr 
iiuju'in’t loahh*. One rou'^oti I'/tha? (lennKMMcies to ]k» siu'ei‘S'-riil mu-i br -.m.u), 
fuul tlio Au“traii;m colonie'* rMU-* fall, nior** or l--'"^, into <l*-nio.T.'u-i<''j.» T eoulil 
pviMuany ini? luces in anei- u! h>' ci. . but i" o ij- ,*\\n time I mayinenhoM t!ie 
flemueracv of S\\ it/.erjaii' I, which !it^ alnaN- ri ^n‘at meer-s, whm'ai in 

Fruice. ttio'i'jli the- pcoplr ;\c. .•! tim sune ra.-.' and liabits, it breaks down iniine- 
<lia?<'!v , OIK' oroa? reason heiHi: that lh<' eoiinirv ii so mueh lar^'er. Ai^o jiroiee- 
tion iJ) ih(' <'oi..:uo-. I waia!wa\i -orrv t * jind that -o j^real a thinker a-' Mr. Mil! 
liad - \er -u’jije'.'ed d woiiM !»■• I'oo'^ (f ]n-ot.Ttiou is not f»ood for an oM I'ountry 
it eanuot, c be ;:o,»d f. .r .i uew one. Tiie obiei'i yf a iieweonntryii to 

diiceo.-r ti 'ii U j jedio! riel ran be nn^-t •oiei^e^'.fnl, bn? jiroteelioii eonies and says, 
“You '•ill!) not ei‘o\s wool ;pid wen-, tlioii.di tin' eln.n^'e i-' admirably radapted for 
it. bol von slialt “I'in w'or.)." ft prevent- imln-trs Iroin liiidini' on! its proper 
(‘bantu f. Ab-obi*i' tree iradi'. -le*!! a,- S;r ,l. |HO\r:iiif lia- m< ntioned, i.s :idniiral>!n 
for ,-neit p! e-ei a- Soi/ ip.n-e and Ib'Ug l\ ‘U;,-. wiueh are mere emporiums of eoin- 
meree, bn; w;'!i llti'/e eoniinutr"''^ uluu'e liter-' are ^jreflt evp<'n.-es. s.iine (‘udoius’ 
diUie- arg’ to ee--:irv. ufiielt -h-e.dd !•<• iurp 'o-d -•! Itu' li-a<t objecl ionablo i biiitirs, 
like *ob;i,','' 'a':-) ■ n r w b :e!i re I ii" -■li-ef en-b >ins’* In! ie-, N. -t bino eon Id 

ln' wor-e ili.io ( !ii' \v:i\ 'U n !i:e'u die t'b >U'-,' w. re tr- ated, bu' I am in hope- it is 
now I ihoik it wa- a e.i-o tor Ini^. red iiil-'rlert nee, ami I iiion- than 

one-' lifoi .;ii* !» l-n'>- ibe ll-iiu. i..» ( ‘otnui' •us. but n-ibody 'e' nu d to ];-ten l«» 
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of the ,-ea-. In ahiioil, 
w i'Ji <tnr arm.inienl 1 . 1 1 ' 

or e.i.ilinij; .and -hip- 
vp<')o.' oi' proteei ue', 
«• ! to ln\t a t-.ri .itn! li-irb-nir. In 
- , - 1 . •i.iKHMMNp. \(-.!'Mi of IJritoh pr-o 
F' n-i-i, if We bad a eolony tie re, 

• -o.-o it pai~ Ittle or uoMuti:;, 'llie 
).!’• . ' ilia? We hale, b-r one-lnlt <.f 

1 b- ■ to ill." .■onJitr), v! llit V hav(’ 
i.^ie- ! -:. #r ll'-nrlnn. atid ni the S-.iiMi 
tic.l' enip!"\ed. Moreover, ill 
-. simply j>roteet in^' onr .••wn 
e m.i'..y .•'ea-Lroin:.^ slops with 
o],!--, J'.,r the slii|>s ;ire owneil 
i r.ither expensive -tafion-— Port, 


i» ’.■.'I’.'i 

b'.ur, wlen-" tie re : 

woolToil i.:>id. All lie- b<;.->,,/. 1 ., lai.:],-lt , 
or in-.ir-'d In r*. t,...- w.- bad 

Fssiuetou, ;n .NorMi n a r , . a. t In r-- b-mie tleme •-> e-ilony, but as we coiom/^d 
further tt'ft.ii W «* .'i b:i I e f ■: e il J.if'trU, lioWeVe,”, U. Ij-'l- been l.iiou;jl(t, 

rle.-iriibb.' to lane a pi te.- |,,r r'-f'.-je iti t iiat»S' rv dani/.T n- navie.'bion, '.I'orres 
Strab-. s., 'i.i a IT I i,;;,.. b'-iu made waii perfect anufy between 

Queen-i'Oid tuni ?iie II.-;:,,- ( i-.v-rime nl . i in* former tol-.itiT -a oreai sltiire of tlio 
('X]H'U-. . tb iw„'i! at ]na-'t;' / ?*■ tips n-i Is ie /li , t ir no Mop beloneint; to Mm 

Aa-t nilian ■•.-1 -uu- ooe,- ibroneb Mie Htr.a.u-: .-hips <u).,r- are one ami all. 
lintiili. r-p,,te aeia - thin tim co) cnifht t-; do all thev ean for (•?it< rriid 
<iefee,(it A'l matu r uie tl.er b i-tle o* (.wn or m» Imperj-al <[n.arrel, faeh seeinai 
l«},>mmit.o.i,. nil j' cun, !U(T otily for ib-c-Il, h'lf for t \crv o- her. l! cu’iijoI of 
cours-' be exposed ?lia* #!;•' \u-trahrius, with a popnbjt'o!! i-f or 

run enttrelv pro''e'-t .a s,.,d*o.'.ird of b-it a- far ,a-tb<vean 

they arc bonr.d to do o., With r-eard to native fnl>e-. J think flim wu-Vever 
tbfj ilnti.-h (.ioi cmmeTil ij.a.- not i;il.erf-“'ei| |uLw,en coioni-i- and bv-.-, tlic. 
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whole cxpoTifto ought to fall upon iho oolonie**, but wherever the British Ctovem* 
ment has wilfiilly or unwittingly, rightly or wrongly, been to a certain, extent the 
cause of (litliculvies, it ought to ppotr'c^t ll'ie colonists from the consequences. Take 
the case of the Cape, l*efor»i the Kafir wars corqinencocl, when the Kafirs made 
an inroa<^.l, tljo colonists levied a condff(tii'i and made reprisals, and the go- 

vernor said the colonists had rather the advantage, since they took morb cattle 
than t'lo Kafir.s. Infinitely le-ss Jifo was t!»us lost than in those dreadful wars. 
I retnemher thnt the fir.-t. .K-ttler.s in New Zealand, being then under Now South 
Wahvs, petitioned ihe J^nrlianient of New Srmtli Wales to be allowed to manage 
thomselvj's all tlnur relations with the natives. If that had been allowed I have 
no doubt they Would have shown nuich better nianagoiuent, and they could not 
hnve made a gn'ati>r inesrt oi' it than the ironi.i Government. The advantages of 
imperialism to ilie mother country are very gfreat. I am too romantic to despise 
the pn sligc- of l>elonging to^m enqjiro on which the sun never sets, and of spread- 
ing our literature and love of freedom ihroughout the world; but besides this, 
there is an astonishing conn<*ction betaveen politic-s and commerce. California 
and Australia are in inany respects similar courilries, inhabited by the same kind 
of peojile, who fire enga^'’e‘l same pur^nil.s, using the same pickaxes and 

shovels, and drinking the* same Vieer and spirits. Now, our exjiorts to Australia 
amount to lli,()iX),t)i) 0/.4 while to t-alifoniia th«'v are hOd.OIM)/. Surely tbTat differ- 
ence is owing to the political connect, ion. Lfiiirm, again, is a country with much 
greater fa<’ilit.ie-i for consuming Knglldi goods tlian India, for the people instead 
of being i<]le are indust ri<*us, in<lea^l i>f having f<‘W wants they want everything 
they can get, and tliey ar<' all ready to work for it ; yet our exports to India are 
)/., whereas to (’liiiijM tliey are little in(„rc llian bjtXld.OUO/. Nobody can 
doubt that if we hud annex, >il (*hina, our evjiorts in a few year.s \voidd have boon 
something lik<' l0;),(H)(t,()i)0/. To the colon!. tin' advantages are still greater than 
to the unit li.ir {'ount rv. li ihii.k inu n litil.' of tin.' appi'als to the Privy Council, 
but for wliii'h tile Ii\% in the c*»!<mi<*s w.)uld degein-rate into local laws, not in 
accordanee vvitli I In' (ominon law of I0a„'!a.nd. Wliut.'ver t heir quarrels amongst 
themselves tin* eoionies all agree in tle ir feolmg of loyalty to the mother count ry. 
It may he said imb ed (lia! .sonn' da\ or oilier they immt he sejiai'iited. Well, 
nothing !■< more ei'rl t.i,n llian that w.' sliall all di.', but that i-i no reason why wo 
should (’lit our lliroat>.nt onc'. '.Die iridejiendeuei^ of t he coloni'-'ts vv.nild be liko 
the boon of beauty to the uu'ak, “a. laeklove gift. a. (I.'a lly dower tif wof>.’’ It is 
iin]io,ssil)h' t liey could get on. They nr.' rnueii I ot> small, and tin' whole tone of 
society goes to enlarging )>olilieal tsnmei-i ioim. .Nd.rth < Germany is eager to 
becomi' a great jiowi'i*. Italy m making gn'at sacrificies for unity, and Iho 
Americans involv(*d ih<'niselvos in a frightful war and a frighlful debt to maintain 
the unity and vastm'ss of (heir enijiire. '^I’o talk of a colony of i»,(KX),(X)0 or 
2,(KK>,(X)0 peojdt^ Im iiig indciK'udcnt is almost an impos^ihility. AW cannot do 
Iwitter than go on as we are, ' 'I’hort'ure some, auomaliex, n.) doubt, but good seiiso 
and good fi'elmg will solvi' all lln^ dillh'ullies,^. With regari^ to repre.scntation in 
IbiHiament, it, has alA\ay'i hei'ii the dream of oi'ir colonic.'*, hut the dilllcultios seem 
to me insuninMiiitahh'. it in't. lilv( ly they would submit to hi' taxed for Im^^erial 
purjiosi'.s, \^ hetlicr thci, ought t..ir not 1 am not tpiite certain, but I am quit© 
Burvi they will not, and not Isniig taxed ii is impo-'.-ibh' llirv (^an be represented, 
aiVl vote away ollmr pt'opleV nftmey. 'f'he only M.iy woukl be (o re.stricl them to 
choosing their nt('mlH'r,< Irom tho-e already el-'ctt'd, and in this there would bo no 
g *eat hardship, lor flu' t,*ie't u i'.*^ lorc.'d {•» ehoo^n* minister.s vfroiu meml^rs of 
Parliament. In (ms(' ol .’^ep.* r.at ion thiv'e ought t > h.^ osl-Jihlisliod among tho«'0 
great commimitii's, ev. n extepdmg o to Ameriei.a unity of citizen,ship. Every 
person t.alking our laugaage an I deriM-d t romour slock, should be a citizen of 
every one ot t h-' Anglo-Saxon .Stai-. v, dlnyeuould be gretvt practicahadvantagea 
in this. An Am rican cannot h.iy land fn«re at present, and we arc at a double 
expimse in tlio prot.'ction ot our toreign imerc''ts, whereas American men-of-war 
might protect our ship" in tin' Chin.i ;oiq we their^s. 

yip NV n.r.iAM Pkmso^, K.C. Ik, ha\jng been governo? of New gfouth Wales, Ta£« 
mania, and Aladra'^, and finving \isiied Canada, Bermuda, Aden, Malta, and 
Gibraltar, wished u> »#[>re.ss an opini(*u on this (.piestion. Those who talked of the 
expense of Ihc Oijlouies to the mother C(.miitry, should remember that Malta and 
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CHbraltar were cerrisons, that Aden was a coaling stAtion, and tluit Hong-Kong 
and Bernmda, iJso, were not colonics. Colonies wero settlemcjils in which men 
preened by necessity or **tlier cjui*4<>s had gonoout, importing Knglish Imbits »nd 
laws, and* establishing thcfusclves a‘< n political community in eontiection w»ti\ Uio 
mother country. They always ol England by this name. <»r as home/ and 

protested against the fecHttg uhicli socnuMl to be gnnving up, that we had h'tier 
cAst them ofT. It was the Hume peildling spirit whieh cvmsrd tl»e rupture with tlm 
Unitwl States. We thought. fHir.selve.s^)resscd by mressity to .scrinv a Tew pounds 
q|ii of them, and tliey wisely re^'isted. We wen? fofjlish enough to ifttcmj>t l.i 
coerce tht'in, and tlie conscfpirTu e was a >< *> *'Mt ion winch had been lA^ause of 
enormous expense, and h;nl inaor trunnK and ioiis, as was {ihvays the ease 
in a familv (piarrel, !norc ho-tih- m^t jc;i!**u< t^ovanls \is thair any other nation. 
The present feeling was otie e»f tlie same yiamj?, hut laekiiig it.s co\ir:ige. Then 
wo fouglU. for it, but miw we said — “ ( 'oIotiu-.s are gostly luxuries.'* The old 
colonial the<»ry v\as, that a enluny diottld b«' the. ]»ri*due<>r of raw ginnls and tho 
consumer of our tuanufaetured article';. They siipplied ih with raw protlueo and 
rooeivi^l our mmiuf.ietures. Fre<' Ir.ide h.ul ri‘iidere<l that nugatt>r>% nnil now 
jMNiple worn hcgiufiing to say “ tln^’^ ;ifc‘ no further use to us ; let. them go.** Ho 
could endorse luul been said as to tin* feeloig of tlft‘ eol;, mists. He kept up 

a corresyaindenee. with colonial frien*^. ami thei i^»l e.-ire to eling to llie union 
08 long a- I'jossihle. He should b ' ‘<orrv if vve<‘ast otT allies and friends, and m:vdo 
enemies of llnuu tbroiigli an is’enomieal ferlijig. the aritlum tii* of wltieh bo rbould 
dispute. A\ f wore obliged t»* keej» lon'cs Catuut.a. and a tleet all ahitig tho 
American coast, uliereu'- in Au.-tr;ilia a couph' of sm.all ('oiwettes k<‘pf <mr Ibig 
flying, maintained tin* honour tliF country and <h'femled mir trade. Let 
Australia 1 k‘ thrown <»}V and made nti cmuriy or a voymoM friend, and we hIiouM Iw 
obliged to bavc a fleet there ami pn.buldy to oeetjpy .some little island like .ller- 
ijuulrt fur a b>rt <*r leirlxau*. 'I'bu'^, in>'t«'ad of eeoteifuy k would be an inerease of 
cxptm«e. In can’ of w.ir with I'rance or America, the t-olonie o »gbt. m)l to l>o iolcl 
if) prut eel themselves, for the motiu'r ei#int ry bad ;i Kub‘>tanlial inl.erest in tlieir 
wcll*lM‘ing, atul ought to Is-ar a fair .‘*h.are t*f the exjten'^e. Tlu' eulonios really 
asked for very little, d in* .A u-l rahati-' built barrae);> and fort**, and raiseti militia, 
hut they Could not fbid men for a j».'rmajie}\t force when t^ie onlinary w.'iges of 
labiur were "i.f. c.tr a. ila\. 'I'here were volunteer" in jdeitty, ]>ul .a permanetd, 
gtvrrison WAS wa-tted, atel they were | . rl. erlv willittg Jo jejy part <»f tlif? coyj., of 
Impcrijil troops to ftirni'h the l«irra<-k". arid to \«»te the extra p.»y. 'riic dispute 
an tu New Z ’datjd xva" u ioe.ii -.ju dible, nn.l. had not hirtg to do Avilh tin' gt'iicntl 
prinei]>!e of th ■ relat loti,'' of C’ .h Ju I.m'hI !)•' wa** appealed lo, to seJtd troops 
to Taranaki, but h.* ih-'ughf the tlulieuby wa" eau-*<al hy the colonids’ own mis- 
takes, As to r< jirewi-ntut .ou m rarlianient . tin* al* a \\a.H ulnurd. d'la? ujudogy of 
fttllmr inul (')idd suu'-t not. l>' pr -'‘ed too far. \\ Ii.-ti a child w:is y<mng the 
{•larents sent Ijiju to seh t) and j^itd the vv}#i!e e,xp*ii"e, but whem lla^ child waH 
aide to Mtpj>ort birn--<*lf did be eA>i^ ea^f off the tada? ionsbip an<l lof>k uiw)n hin 
father as upon any pfrso]) be c.isifdly irjet in1hes*r< ef? Did be lose all llt^il 
aUccti^i, an.i d:d the fatlj^ r lo-e ,"jght f>f liin son ? Was he not still an xioun for 
hi« weilarc amlwilljjjg to rlo all be could to bii*? 8uch Hundd bn tho 

rclatum bclwc* n a colony Jtnd the nifither country. ^ 

Siu Cur.i-Toriint II.xavms'.ov .agreed ib:i^ t)»e refcdions of Iho tn^dher count.r^ 
and the ('oioim's were those cif )mrent jyid clnld. Jlencc'asii fat Vier utterly lost 
contritl r»?er bi*^ si^, wbetln. r w I'di j*egar<i to forftnie, politics, or any ^dbor Bidjjccl, 
iw> surely W'ouhl <»ur colojut’ , . itgruw all rj^strand- ami claim, as irn*j\ flt to govern 
themselves, the absolute <'on.?.rol of their Country. .11^ shouM think ill ^!idccd of 
Austrsiliun**, as descendants rd Lugh'-himai, if th ^y <‘oulfl coiitcm]>latc, luilf a 
century hen^, Iw'mg ^t.ill bound to and r^derring to a Al mister in Dowtiing 
Street to know how to act, rfr -totbe Jdrivy i.'<;uncil t(* know Avbat the l.axv was. Ho 
Va» with Imlin, and if anything cripjiUv] jt.s dovidopnnmt it was tho 

^iwtant rctcreiw'c lo Lnglaml. Thi‘«lia<l damped projile’s energies and liimhrpcMl 
legal pcfeirms, tuen proposal^ having to lx‘ remiped to th^c or lour gentb-men 
wholly una/vpiaiittcd with tlic state of tho country, and tlieUasI, perhaps, iti a cloud 
of corr^p>n(b'nco. Oremt di*»sati>faction wag con.stanilv cx^)rcs.*ied at tho delay 
lUTolrw in ap]t>cal8 to the l*riv Council, and delay in justice wag almost a denial 
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of justice. These appeals were resorted to for destroying a pauper opponent, the 
expense being thus doubled or trebled. A father paid his son s expenses w 
as it was requisite, but when grown up the son must cast off his allegiance, tnougn 
none of his affection. Could it bo expected that an afllucnt merchant, forty or 
fifty years of age, would go and consult his old father, living in ignorance of the 
circumstances of the day, for guidance in business? The colonies now cost us 
very little, and ho believed that as they grew larger they would not even take 
governors from us, t;hougb it was true iha^ such governors were free from local 
partialities. Colonial representation in Parliament had been talked of for twenty 
years, bifi. he had never heard any practicable scheme. If Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, and the Cape sent, four or five members each, what would their influence 
be in the House of Commons? The House ^ok no interest in Australia, exbept 
as regarded pecuninjry matters. Sir Stafford Nortlicoto, who had so wisely 
administered Indian affairs, must havf felt how discouraging it was to explain the 
Indian budget to an einpry House. As Macaulay remark eel, how was it possible 
for people to take an interest in regions, the names of which they could not 
pronounce, and the situation of which they were ignorant of ? We ought to give 
the colonies freedom, and the stronger fino^ would lake it if we did not give it. 
As to the Chinese iinifiigrants, it was nhsufd to think of ^‘oing to war with 
Australia to compel their admi*<ion, t.hougli lie admitted it was an international 
diflicult.y. Such difllculties would exist as^iong as tlio present relations existed, 
though other ditricnlli(\s might be tided ovi'r. Our duty was to prepare for 
freedom all our di'pinidcncies thatmwero sufiicieutly largo to govern and protect 
tbernselves. 

Mr. It. P. Toimnxs, M.P. : I am sorry t.<^ sec^. sentiment prevailing in England 
which fiiids no eeho in the*' colonies. During my lAventy-flvo years’ residence in 
Australia,! never heard of any desire fyr separation from the mother country, 
but lu'ro 1 fliid the o[)iiii(m gaining grouml and gathering advocates in high jilaccs. 
Mr. Goldwiu Smith, mon^ than five years ago, wrote letters in the Daili/ Kews 
arguing for tlio n.-irrowing of Jirit.isli dopiinion lo tlio British Isles and the Indian 
empii’e, giving up all fori iiicat ions and oullying jilaces - Malta, Gibraltar, Aden, 
and all the c<tlonie.s ]hanled by the industry of Englishmen. The grounds on 
whicli he sn]>j>orh'(I. llie doelrino were that having obtained free trade wo no 
longer required fori i/ieaf ioji.s or colon ie.s as an aid lo the prosj:)erity of England. 
That, Jiou’L’ver, is the very reason wJjy wo ne<‘d tJiem more than before. Free 
trade Jjas enabled oui’ jK)jMdati<nj lo increa.se so vaslIy as workmen and manufac- 
turers, t hat we no longer feed our peojde. Eiigland has l)(‘eomo tlio workshop of 
the world, b'ing to Die rest of Diii world what the town is to Die country. Hence, 
wo import, a very largi' jirojiortion of our supi>]ies of food, and this *is a reason 
why we should retain Du^ c.ominand of tlie seas, and be in a position to protect our 
commerce in Ci\.«e of war, otherwise we should be netually starved. Now, if we 
hatl not coiiyenient ports hr’ r*‘tiDi^y.T and eoalimr, we shouid lo.«:e the command of 
the seas. O iv(‘ u]> JSliiUu and ( J Ibr:i!i:i r, mul in Die event of war the Mediterranean 
\MDuld be uhsolutt'ly closed again^i us. AiiolWr of Mr. Gc/idwin Smith’s reasons is 
the great cost of eolonies, })ro])erly so called, in the event of war. He forgets, 
however, to coiisidm’ what woi^l he the cost sujiposing they were indej^ndont. 
Doc*s ant' man with an English lu’art suppose that the obligation to protect them 
^ould be at all le.ssened by i lieh’ separal ioii from England ? d’hey are like additional 
countied added t(» England, mid even if they Avero indeponderit the obligation to 
protect, Dkmu would lu« om*, the iivglect of wliich Avould degrade us in the eyes of 
the world, and ruin our jireslige irreyoeably. Mr. Noble dw^lt upon the cost of 
naval deleiice ol tin* iHdoiiR's. Now, m Australia, I scarcely ever saw an English 
man of war. One nr two were employed in surveying the coast and occasionally 
came for fresh stores, hut beyond that. 1 am not aware of any exiAensc^ even during 
the Kussiaii Avar. Quite a«< many Freiicli ns English inen-of-war came in to refit. 
Moreover, it is Britisli .sliippiiig and commerce Avhicb arc protected, for more thau 
nine-tenths of Die tonnage in colonial Avaters is British owned, and more than 
ninc-t,cnDis of the jircwluce carried i>i colonial liarbou.s is Briti,.h property. The 
pealer portion of Die gold, avooI, talloAv, Ac., is paid for with English money, and 
has become Die ]>ro].ierty of JCnglish niereliants, Avhile on the residue advances are 
taken through the banks, the capital of Avhicli is oAviied in England. When England 
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sent convicts to New South Wales and Tasmania, it wasi quite essential tu send 
soldiers to guard them, and when transportation ceased she lcl‘t a n\'^idunm of huuiivn 
wolves who had to be kept under with a strong hand ; but in the colonies whieh luul 
no convicts nothing of the kind took place. Victoria, the most nourishing, has cost 
this country nothing, and Tasmania would never have cod. anything if the mother 
country had not interfered, forcing the colonists into debt and dilllculty. Heuco 
it cost 200,000/. in all, but there is no reason why our colonies should have cost a 
farthing, if sound principles had Ijeen followed, either for inilitarv ])rol,ecUon or 
any other purpose. It has been staled lv>day that the feeling of the t^)lonists is 
for perpetual union, and I see nothing inipraetic;il>le in it ; hut very little modilica- 
tion of the present relations is nece.ssary. It is the lui.smaiiageinent of the few 
matters with which Downing Btreeltulerferes wdiich causes disiilVcrtion, as far as any 
exists. ISnglaiid forced military |Votcct^>n on llie colonies, greatly to their 
detriment, for otherwise they would have learnt to orfanisc' self-protei-tion. Then 
nothing is so aggravating as inequality. JNow, Caujula recmtJy applied (t) the 
mother country to guarantee a loan r(»r the ]Mircliase of the Hudson's Lljiy territory. 
That was a most useful purpose, and 1 luuar not a, word to say against it ; but when 
New Zealand, its* scattered pojmllition liaving to con^i'nd with a savage enemy, 
also askitl for a guarantee, which practically w-o\^d have cost tliis cotnttry nothing, 
but would have reduced the interest #oin (> to 41 per cent.ftljc reqtiesl was relusott. 
It. was a matter of life and death, wlicrcas in Canada d was i\ sini])Le matter of 
policy. England by bad management, and of proper knowledgt* had incurred 
responsibility, yet. slio refused i(j pledge mu* (u*edit,. Agaiii, some years ago, 
Canadian corn was admitted into En^iiand free, while Australian wa.M taxed. Wo 
petitioned against this inequality, but the petlti^i was thrown into tlio waste 
basket. Sncli mismanagement couhl not. continue. Cohmial ministers aro 
generally m( 3 ?i of ability, but it is impossible thi'v can he well viuvscd in colonial 
affairs. Hence they are ])ronipted by clerks who Itivelii'cn in the oliice a number 
of years and have stereotyped ideas. Deputations arc snubbed, :md the colonial 
voice is never hoard in this country. Nolxaly listens to such mattov.s in the House 
of Commons, and the only reason w'hv llnu’c is Jiot acount-oiit is that there may 
bo another subjocl on the i)apcr afterwards exciting more interest, '['he governor 
does not represent the colonists but fake.s tlie Downing* »Street piu'/it of view. 
His dospatche.s, moreover, do not come before Parliament: that is within my 
knowledge, having been a Mini.ster of the Crown in Australia. 1 have apjdiod for 
documents and been ioM they did iioL exist, tliougli 1 ktiew t hey did. Tlic hicjts of 
every case should be stated from the txjlonists’ j)oinl of view. We cannot make 
treaties or impose di.-icriminating duties, or interfere with the marriage laws of 
England, but llie coloui('s arc all but iiidepcuident, the. int<u’fercnec of the inotlxer 
country being narrowed to lialf-a-di>zcn subjects which are not frc(p;ontl 3 ?^ raised. 
When, however, they are raised, the colonics reep^ire to ho ropnv-^onltMi in this 
country in some way; not bv dennhitions Waiting on a minister oti snITeranco, but 
authoritatively. lf«tljey wisL, leathern sond^i properly authenticated (lijdomaiic 
ag^t, plenipotentiary or consul, who sluill state wutli authority to the liTitish 
pumic and Parliament llxo colonists’ view of colonial question. All dilficult ie>i, I 
believe, W'ould then be easily settled. Repre.^fttation the Hon.s(‘ t'ojniuons 
I believe to be impracticable. TIjo resistance to a recent alteinpt lt» enlarge the 
number of members shows the impossibility oi inducing the House to atlinit 
colonial ropresentutitives, and their })<J&ition ^a»uld be very anomalous. A federal 
council is a graffd idea, but it i.-, I am salisQed, impracticable, whereas dijdomatio 
representation involves no expense or tfoublo, and is well worth ?it Icj^st a trial. 

Mr. EnwAiin Wilson (r>f Melbourne): Looking to what is taking place in 
various mrU of the world, we should be wrong in concluding that the parental 
relation will continue. I have pas.se<l many years in one of tlie Icjuiing colonics, 
and have studied this question closely. It seemed plain to me at an early day 
that there would be a deadlock. We mu.st accept what England does to one 
colony as an indication ^ what she will do to all. No\^ I am not connected with 
New Zealand, but it is oue of the most, interesting i^perimcnts in colonif-ation tlio 
world has ever seen. Ry a happy accident it became popular, and soine of the 
beat representatives of me English race were sent out, h® that the cxperinient is 
valuable os illustrating x^mt colonists are capable of. I have bocu amongst tko 
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Maoris, wlio are one of the finest races in the world, yet they are doomed to 
utter extinction through the gross mismanagement of the Imperial Q-overnmenti 
Either they must be exterminated, or the whites must bo driven into the sea. 
Perhaps it is well the wrongs and woes of New Zealand should exist, for it 
attracts the attention of people nf>t usually willing to consider the mal-ad^nis- 
tration of our dependcncicH. The tone of Parliament and of Downing Street 
tends to show that England is now, I believe under very bad guidance, about 
to force on prematurely the cpiestion — *ro you prepared to give up joxa 
colonies?* Mr. Noble told us that during a certoin period our exports to India 
had increased KK) per cent., whereas to Australia and other colonies the 
increase was only 7 per c(jut. That seenis a sUirtling fact, but perhaps he forgot 
that tlujro Ijavo been great modifications in our commercial relations with 
India and conlineiildl countries, iiticroaB- our rcLitions with our colonies 
wore sett led previously. (h\o speaker has urged that there was no commercial 
disadvantage from the indeyicndenee of the United States. What, however, 
miglit not our oxj)orts there have been but for that event? Our exports 
to tlio Unitocl States are about 15*-. per hcad^ while to the Australian colonies they 
are soraetliing like 121. or«14/. a head. Sir J.ilowring urged 4iow odious it was 
to deal exceptionally with Chin|8o immigrants. Now, I was one who# took an 
active part in staying •the immigration. Sir J. Dowring at that lime would be 
writing homo in a very energetic strain from Hong-Kong, and if I had boon in 
ofllco I should have been doing tlic^amo in an opposite sense. Now, how much 
better it would have been could we have met in London and given the minister 
the result of our conferences. No doubl| the Chinese are industrious, sober, 
abstomious, and in many resjitoU eligible, but®iii many other respects they are 
ineligible. They are opium smokers, tl^y brought habits of gambling, and 
though they came down in shoals there was not one Chinese woman. I believe 
there are tU),()00 Cliiiicse nSvv, I never urged their entire prohibition, for I was 
willing they should see what wo were made of, and take back alittlo of our civilisation. 
Colonial secretaries are not in a position be welLinformed on the matters they 
liavc to deal will). As to I’epresentation, I am one of those who do not believe 
very firmly in the House of Commons, and should not hope much from it; but I 
sec no formidable ditli^dty in g<‘.tting sueb a r('prcs(‘iitation as to leave a colonial 
secretary no (‘xcuse for being ill-informed. In the India Council wo have an 
analogy to wluit we want. Lot a good first-class man from each of our dependencies 
reside in London and form one in a council, with tin? Colonial Secretary at their 
lieiul. We have men hero performing almost similar duties, who have mixed 
energetically in our politics, and would bo able to consider the affairs of other 
colonies, since they would approach thcni from a colonial point of view. The 
colonics might thus by degrees be induced to*advance towards free trade. I am 
not for absolute free trade fo^all communities, for I agree with Mr. Mill. I have 
soon the resources of a new Country d^velojicd under very peculiar circmnstances, 
and ^ believe in some eases an invaiuablo tradePijnay bo ci'cafcud, which would not 
bo done except for some little fostering. If things go on as at present the colonies 
will begin to consider whether tlmy have any alternative but independence^' and 
those who precijiiPilinjHuch auourse incur grave responsibility. The experi- 
mqjit might indeed prove a great^suoccss. England miglit possibly bo greater and 
more prosperous than ever, but if Mr. ♦Coble’s view should turn out wrong you 
would not bo able to get your coloi^ios bacl? again. Suppose, moreover, they find 
tliomsolves not quite fit for independence, they will look elsewhere for what they 
cannot get*from us. »Supposo New Zealand in desperation went over to the 
United States, what would boc(ftLio of English prestige ? The strongest argument, 
perhaps, for keeping the colonies is the scope they give to the political feeling of 
the Englk^i people. Wliatwo beard from •our President last night ‘^ibout the 
House of Commons could not liave greatly increased our respect" for a body 'ahich 
assumes to do so much aud does so little, and that so badly. The tendency among 
our public men is to sink into vestryism. Now, removoiithe necessity of studyim; 
large questions in a worldwide spirit, and our public men would deteriorate so 
that you would scarcely know them. I believe that process is going on now 
there is a pandering to Philistine love of favourable budgets, and a sacrificing 
efrerything to the consideration whether it will pay. Tl^s is a bad principle fora 
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raerchant, and still worse for a large empire, to act upon. How far tnvdo follows 
the flag is an interesting problem. My own belief is, that irrespeotiyo of que.siions 
of supply and demand there is something about the flag which leads to trade, and 
that if you lowered your flag half your trade would go. 

Sir J. Bowrino wished to explain that urgent applications had been received for 
Chinese labourers, labour in Australia being very dear. The West India colonists 
also, at great expense, sent an agent, who for many years remained in' China, 
urging those who were supposed to hav# some influenoe vyith the Chinese authori- 
ties to remove the obstacles to emigration. It was his (Sir John’s) pridji to 
respond to these appeals. Mr. Wilson acknowledged that the Chinese had 
many virtues, and no doubt they had also many vices. There was very gr<^t 
difficulty in enabling w^omon to go to®, bub owing bo the impulse from tlio colonies 
and the authorities at homo this was effcct^^d, and a grea4 many females wont, 
whose presence, no doubt, had a moralizing mflueiico. 

Mr. F. Hill thought the manifestation of feeling last evening, w^hon the Presi- 
dent (Sir S. Northcote) expressed the liopo that the union would bo of long 
duration, he would say perpetual, and the feeling shown to-day, must have relieved 
Mr. Wilson’s mind of tlie approhcpsiiiii that th(‘. English people wished to sever 
the connection witn the colonies. Sir O. RawHnson was flio only speaker who had 
suggested •separation, and his suggestion rosulted^ho thouf^d from the use of d 
bad simile. If instead of regarding the colonics and the mother country as 
parent and child, wo looked on them as cqual^ In a jmrtnership beneficial to each, 
we should no more think of casting them oflr bccauHo they had reached maturity 
than of casting off Scotland. The umon of England and Scotland was at the 
time a difficult task, and had the l%t.tor country been polled there woidit probably 
have been only a miserable minority in its favour; llfiL knowing Scotland well, ho 
doubted wiicther a .‘•ingle advocate of separation could now be found. lie entirely 
agreed in Sir Stafford Northcote’s statemoiit that 4ho •jiroblern to bo solved was 
how to give the colonics the greatest possible freedom of action consistent with 
the maintenance of imperial authority, and ho believed this prohloin capable of 
complete solution ; but ho could not concur in Mr. Haro’s proposal on the 
subject, which was, in effect, to establish two separate governments. A colonial 
minister, appointed by the colonies, w'as to knock at the do<^ of our cabinet and 
demand admission. Surely, it was not jiraclicablo for a cabinet to have a member 
forced upon them by any other authority tliaii that of the Premier. Ho himself 
adhered to Adam Smith’s plan ; for p irliamontary repro.sentation harnionisod 
with our whole system of govern mont. Parliament could not, of course, manage 
the details of administration, but it choscj the Oovernuiont to do all this work, 
and for this O-overnment was responsible both to Parliament and the country. 
INotwithstanding the slights cast upyn it ho tbotigUt the English House of 
Commons the linesL governing body tlio world h:w.l ever seen. Australia had 
been brought nearer to us by the telcgnijih tb#ii YorlctUiro was fifty years ago, or 
tlian the Orkney and Jhelland Isloakaro now. If the number or tlio House of 
Commons was too large, l(3t it bo rcflucod, ffir s8 long as each district was repye- 
senteA proportionately, it was immaterial how many members it returned. With 
the colonies represented, Parliament would no longer unwilling to consider 
colonial questions. The smallness of the number of colonial members ^ould not 
deprive them of influence. Bristol, for ^xamplef had only two members, ydt 
there was no complaint that its wishes ^vere slighted. Ltit the colonies be repre- 
sented according t® their population and taxatiiA, and they would receive as much 
attention as any part of Great Britain, ^ho union ougnt to be one of mutual 
benefit, and instead of being an addition to our bi^dcns, the colonies ought to 
lighten them ; for what was dono in partnership must be cheaper than if each 
member pa\jl the whole expense. Admit them to representation, and thty would 
be willing to pay Iheir fair share. Ijf they assisted in maintaining our fleet and 
army, and in baring the burden of the debt, incurred in struggles for the oxistoiico 
of the country, would be a relief to us all. Ho protested against any division of 
imperial questrons. A similar attempt was mode in the United States, 
ana the result was the late civil war; and similar haS been the result of a like 
attempt in Switzerland. ^ There must either be perfect indej^ndence or subjection 
to ono supreme authority. In very few cases, however, would Parliament find 
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oau§e to interfere in local questions. In his oinoe of assisianc-seorerary oi lao 
Post Ofi^e, he had had an opportunity of seeing the practical working of a system 
of colonial management subject to imperial control, and the result was quite satis- 
factory. QraduaUy all the colonial poMt offices had been placed under the manage- 
ment of the colonial governments, but every colonial Act on tlie subject, before 
being sanctioned in England, was sent to St. Martin’sde Grand, to see whether 
there was any objection to it; and during the whole of bis experience he did not 
remember a single iuHtanee of its being foi/:id necessary to advise that such sanction 
should bo withheld, all hough sonieiimes suggestions wore mtide of improvements 
in an Act. One North American plantation justly raised an outcry against the 
stamp and tea duties, but tliero could be no ground for outcry when a colony has 
a fair share of ropre‘<outatiori in flic J in periaf Parliament, and with power, subject 
to tliat Parliament, managing the^ local affairs. 

Mr. 11. N. Mozf.Hv rcmi^;*kod that in certain cases unily of action was* essential, 
and that di'flnite principles ought to bo laid down for the" guidance of colonies in 
llicir dealiugM with cacli other and with foreign countries. Uo hiwl been rather 
startled to iiiid Mr. Haro apparently admitting tho principle, in his admirable 
paper, that one colony up ight make poac<5 or,war indepon(lon| of other colonies, 
for thi*’ struck at the root of ugity. Confederation between the mother country 
and the colonies migh<t; give siiflmiont strenglh tio prevent any attacks on*' England. 
Mr. Hahilliorc had suggosted a final court of appeal for each confedomtion, but he 
should prefer one for all. The inconvenience of distjuu'o and delay miglit be remedied 
by establishing a branch of tho court in each colony, each branch deciding without 
power of anpoal. fcsir 0. Rawlinson, the only speaker who luwl openly advocated 
separation, bad assumed that a cf inti nuance oi\ the cohnoction implied continued 
dcpcndtMico on the Colonial Oifico or tho Privy Council, but with a confederation 
tivoro would he no dependence, as all would be on an equality. It would be a 
relation not of parent and child, but of citizenship, and no citizen thought himself 
de|iondcut on account of having to obey the law common to all. It was quostion- 
ablo whether an) state hod tho right to'enact such a law as the lax on Chinese 
immigrants; at all events only extreme cireum'Ntanees would ju'-tify it. Victoria 
had passed a law that no pcr.->on convicted of crinn* by any Uritish court should 
bo admit led, hut I hi was a stnmg measure, and should bo settlod by a federal 
council, wliicli would consider tho in to rest of all. Tho Act soeniod to him 
vif'es, if it referred to the whole Britihh oni))ire. 

^ Mr. Thomas Pkigos thought the real gist (ff tho question had not boon touched. 
Tho Colonial Government and the Imperial Government had been talked of, but 
llu'ro was a tliird party, dolni Xluirs children — tho surplus population of the 
kingdom. During the last few years there had been a constant flow of fho best 
brain and sinew of the country, wdiich had gone to strengthen the United States. 
The Americans valued <^ach emigrant they got from our shores at 1(X)(V, and during 
tlunr four ywirs war they \NveivedM»(HUK)0, which came to 600,000,000/. Why 
did emigrants cross the Atlantic^ Why, beq .use the AmeHeans understood how 
Ordeal with the waste lands, and tho Home Gfbvernment oirght to have something 
to say n^lo the disposal of waste lands in the colonies, as was proposed iiT 1862, 
wlien u C rown C’oinmisst )ti to dilvl wdlli the waste lauds of Australia was suggested. 
In other respects the colonies ought t<) govern tliemselvcs. 

Mr. Cii\ULi;s Timnr.TT observed tluit a good deal of what had been said 
came too late, for those great colonies l«ul already legislatures of their own, to 
mterrorc vvith whicli w'ould arcms6 jealousy. lie did not thkik it very material 
wnetlier they separated or staved, cxcuid that if they separated in an unfriendly 
way Jt vvcJTild bo serious. L»der no other circumstances ought unfriendly feelings 
(o arise. We ought not to interfere witli them further than was absolutely 
necessary, such as in questions i»f war aiuj peace. As long a^ they ^:ishod it, let 
thorn resort foour(V)urts of .fubtiee, it bcmig under.stood to be for their own 
convenience imd not for ours. Tho true relationship was a friendly alliance as' 
between equals. 

Mr. aouw, in rcf)ly, oongnitulatwl tlu> Sootio^ on tUoir unanimity in 
not desiring separation. The discussion had mainly turned on two policies, that 
of paternal government, or that of freedom, looking forward to confederation on 
equal terms. The great objection to the former was ^that it would infallibly lead 
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to separation, whereas confederation would avoid it. , Sir W. Denison had drawn a 
pleasant picture on the other side, but he had confined himself to genaralitios, and 
would not grapple with tlie speoinl case of Now Zealand, which he (Mr. Gorst) had 
brought forward as a crucial tost. The x^n-t^rnal tlicory might work well in a 
prosperous colony like Australia, but when tried in a case of danger and difficulty, 
as in New Zealand, it broke down. That case showed the mischief of meddling 
on the part of the Homo Government, even with the best intention on its part 
lowai‘ds both colonists and natives. Che colonists had been animated by no bad 
passions, but hurl done their utmost to Christianise and civilise the njiJ;ivos,ryet 
with the best intentions on all sides, a defective system bad resxilted in tnis 
unhappy bloodshed. 

Mr. F. P. Labilliere, also in reply, remarked that there were two ideas of con- 
fodoration, — ont> tlie reprospntation of thoecolonies in sotHo federal government 
seated in this country, which ho deemed iinx^racticable j|iho other the confederation 
of groups of colonies, so that the mother country would have to deal with only 
two or three colonial gOTernnicnts, instead of with many single ones. As for the 
Chinese immigrant*), it was a most exceptional question, and the course pursued 
was only justifiable in a very exLrgme*ciihe. The coloq^ts wisliod for a purely 
Anglo-Saxon x)opi?lalii)ii, and there was a seru^is prospect of its becoming a 
mongrel A.nglo-Chinese one, a prospcql quite sufliciont to justify interference. Rir 
Cu PawlinaoJi’s policy would lead in a few years to the liniilalion of the British 
JSuipiro to our own Islands. 

' liie Pkcsit)i:xt : Wo have all listened witlf the greatest interest and profit to 
this discussion, in which so many who si^’e peculiarly qualified have taken part. At 
its commencement 1 regretted, 1 c<|pifess, that so mu^ was said of tlie possibility or 
advisability of a separation of the colonie'i, for Iluxt is not really within the scope 
of the STX'cial question before us, wliichiB, What ouglit to bo the relations between 
Englaml and the colonics? It is clear that if tbo*mortier country discards the 
colonies, or the colonies break off from the mother country, there could bo no 
relations at all. Still, 1 am glad that stmething has been said upon that point, 
bceiiuso it has elicited so strong aiul almost unanimous an opinion that we ought to 
do all in our j>ower to maintain the unity of the enqiireaml to prevent any m<‘inbor 
falling olT from the common body. That any number of ICnglishmcn are really in 
favour of dismemberment, I cannot believe. Were sueh a ])olicy over pursued by 
any minister he Mould find the gen»*ral voieo of tlie peoj>lo against liim. It is not 
a qiiewtion nhleh ought even to ho entertained till it has been fairly and fully placed 
before tlio yatiiai. A-Mimiiig, tlH*n, that tli(‘ conneetion remains, what should the 
relations be? Tliey mu^'t, in the lir.st place, be on the “ give and take” principle; 
tliey must be based on reciprocal goinl will ami a willmgnesM to yield to each oilier 
f)n ci'rtain points. The colonists must not expect everything tlicir own way, nor 
must the mother country cxjieet all tlm advantages to hi* on h(‘r own side. What 
the colonies first u'^k for is self-government, awd that conceded by every person 
in this country. No Kiigli'^h stato.su^in x)roj>osc‘< that Parliament or the Colonial 
Office should interfere ^ntli the internal affairs ?)f colonies which enjoy roprosen- 
tatiro mstitutions. But it is pushing the matter too far to say that because they 
are eelr-govcrnod they are to Ik* allowed to do anything th#y choose and carry their 
legislation to an exUmf which makes tlicm practically indej>oudent, or whfoh inter- 
feres with the unity of im|M'riai legislntioi^ they lAusl remember that they bav8 
duties towards the mother country. Asjiord Granville pointed out in a recent 
despatch, any mal-i]ydmini^f ration or legislation dtmtrary to the riglits of humanity 
in the colonies concern** the motb«‘r couiitj^y, on account of the disgrace it would 
bring on tbe whole cmxiire. Bach jiart of llie einxiirg is interested in tHb conduct 
of all the fithers, and we are not to be the only portion which is to have no right 
lo say such and such acts are so repugnant to our notions of humanity and right 
that it is impossible hn* us to allow' a cofony to pursue such a course.” There must 
be a liixit where the Imperial Government cjm stex) in and prevent acts at which the 
whole empire would stand aghast. As to xirotective duties, without arguing whether 
or not it 18 for th<* interest o^aiiy colony to imXKiso such tariflU*, I say tnat it is going 
lieyonn its limit of free action when it does so. If a ccAony wishes to proliibit the 
introducLi<Tn of British inanufuctures by unreasonable dutio^ it should lenvo the 
union, and then may carry out its protective ideas at its xdoasuro. In the United 
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States the federal bond is as loose as one can reasonably imagine such a bond to 
be, but no State has over been permitted to iinpoi?e customs’ duties at all, much 
less as against any of the other States. Customs’ duties may possibly be neces- 
sary for purposes of revenue, but it is utterly unreasonable^ for a colony to 
desire the o^antages of (confederation, and at the same time to claim to 
levy protective duties against the mother country, or any other member of the 
empire. As to the waste lands, 1 agret^with Mr. Noble and Mr. Sriggs. I 
would not interfere with any power over them existing at this moment, but it may 
well be c'onsidered whether the Imperial Government ought not to place some 
restriction on the absolute right of the colonies to dispose of the whole of their 
una]>|)ropriated territories, which, after all^ are the common heritage of the 
empire, and the bopg and refuge of our overflowing population. Then, again, 
there is another jjoiiit on which we must come to a clear understanding if a con- 
federation of t.lie colonies %nd the mother country is to be maintained. Every 
subjeet of Her Majesty iuust be entitled in every ]>ortion of her dominions 
to the rmulamontal rights of Englishmen. Who, it may be asked, denies this? 
Instances, ]iowev('r, have occurred in whicl^Eritish subjects have been deprived of 
siufb rights by colonial l^islalion. During lb f lamentable occicrrcnces in Jamaica 
one fundamental rigli^of DritiA subjects, trial by jury, was wholly set gt naught. 
Niimbei*s were tried and executed without tfte privilege of counsel and of trial by 
tlie h'gul rules of evid(*nce or by a jury of their equals. The defence of this was, 
tliat the Legislature of Jamaica liad<|ja8sed an Act which enabled the governor of 
tlio C(»lony, witli the! leave of the local council, to proclaim martial law, and to 
inflict arbitrary punishment at tlie 1 lands %f military oflicers. Ido not say that 
this pow('r ought, under no c#cumstan(j(^s, to bSgivcm ; but it should be given only 
by the Imperial Parliament. Every Jlrit^h subject carries with him fundamental 
rights wlierever bo goes, j^nd if a colony is (ipsirous of abrogating the principles of 
the great Charier, let it go out of an ('inpiro of wliicli it. is no longer worthy, and 
then eniw;t laws to make slaves, instead free subjects. Parluimeiit is not always 
suinciontly jealous on this point. (Some yi'ars ago, a refngt'o in Canada, in dread 
that he would be suiTcndered to the American Covernmeiil, applied to the Canadian 
Courts for a writ of hahetts rorj)/is. Tlie application was refused. He then 
applied to our ( 'ourtfof Cluccn's ncnclqand the Lord Chief Justice at once granted 
him a writ to bring up liis body at Westminster. lint what did the Imperial 
Pari lain (Mil do ? Tt was so alarmed at somi.^ small outcry in Canada, with ref o- 
renco to inlcrforcnce willi the (hnadiaii Courts, that with great haste and little 
coiisiile ration, an Act was pa.'-siil doing away with the right of Canadiftns to apply 
for a writ of haheas corptis in this country. Now that writ, I venture to think, is 
one of the rights which ought to be maintained invioLito. Every subject of the 
Quern, ill all [larts of luvr dominions, slioiKd bo privileged to apply to her Court 
at Westminster, which sits^o do rmht to all, and is the constitutional guardian of 
English lihertii's. As to appeals, I cannot ^rce with Mr. Labilliere’s suggestion 
that the appeals to the Judiciid Gjinmittee sl^mld beabolisl:cd. That tribunal has 
Ih^'U one of the successes of the legislation of the present day, and if there was no 
other tribute to tljo great. m(Mi|^)ry of Lord Lrougham, it would be sufli'Jient to 
nann^ tl* creation of that Committee as a Final Court of A]>peal from all depen- 
^lencics (fl* the Crown. J'o ufjow each colony such a court of its own, would be to 
call into existence lialf-a-dozen sy.'^teii'.s of law in one empire, and to produce the 
miscliief wbicli we arc now (.•iulcit;V(>urin^ to remove in the United Kingdom, that 

of clasbimv of law in ditTerent portions of the country. There is no 
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give way if unU;}" ; 

sliould be* otiic'rs of the Crewn in the colonies, some ’Miderstandiwg 

It sepinw ( totteir exact position, and the extent of their prerogatives.. 

1 assuned that they are on the same footing ns the law 

letters Ttoi ton* so ? I ho Atlornoy-Gcncra’ of Engbr^d is appointed by 

"’niirta? 4 Crov^i, and is llio jn rsonal representative of the Queen in aU 

the ffovernl^ f ^t^i’iicy-Geneml of a colony is only appointed by he warrant of 

For has rocontly oceuiTcd which bears on this question. 

line a coolio trade Lai^ocn carried on. from China, not I trust by 
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Englishmen, though it is rumoured t.liat Englisliraen have Bometbing to do with it. 
It 18 by no means the legitimate trade of which Sir John Bowring spoke, but the 
infamous practice of kidnapping Chinese and carrying them off to Cuba and else- 
where, to be sold as slaves. A revelation of some of its atrocities appeared in an 
article in a Hong-Kong newspaper, and thereupon a gentleman who styled 
himself the Acting Attorn ey-Oencral of Hong-Kong, whatever that may moan, 
filed in one day throe ex-offlcw criminal informations against the publisher. For 
what ? For speaking the truth in reference to this abominable trade, cfirried on 
in Macao by Portugucflo. One of these informations was on behalf of tlfe king of 
Portugal, another on behalf of the govertior of Mac^ao, and the third on behalf of 
a former governor. Now in ISnglan^ the Attorney -G-en oral has never once filed a 
criminal information against a newspaper for^more than a quarter of a century, and 
he certainly would not commit the oppression of filiim three informations on the 
same subject matter, when one woulcl do as well. It seems strange that a colonial 
law officer should bo permitted to do what, the Attorney-General of England, with 
all his authority, lias so long abstained from ; but it is much stranger, and surely 
it demands inquiry, that, this prerogative shoidd have been exercised by stnne 
one who does not hold the ofUee. *1 cannot heh> thinkiftg that such a proceeding 
is illegal ,«and I am glad to say that the Chief »tillliec of H^^ng-Kong thought bo 
too, and overruled all tlireo iiift)rmatn)ns oii demurrer. Passing from lliis point, 
the colonists must see tliat tlicre are thus certain limits to the freedom of self- 
govorriinent which they justly claim ; those l^nits must not bo overstepped ; and 
yet they clearly were so in that Chinest^ emigration business, in which the inter- 
national obligations of the Inqiccial (fovernment were set at nought. On tlio 
other hand, if we in this island are to enjoy the a#\'antages of a vast empire, if 
the waste lands of the world are to be lierilagc in the future, if all the power 
and prestige of being the centre of this great coinnionvwialth of communities are 
to lielong to us, wo nnHt bo ])repared to pay for it — we must bo subject to 
reciprocal obligations, and bo r<'solved to^do our duly. A govcrnrnt'nt, no doubt, 
must bo cautious in taking jiarl in wars or laying burden.s on tlie people, but if, 
as in the case of New Zealand, the interference of the Colonial Offico in tiines 
past has brought the colonists ifit.o great cinb;irr;i.ssruenl,, it is^a hard tiling that wo 
should turn round on t-heiu in the hour of their gre^atost straits, anti for the first 
time deny them assistance altogetlier. Let us, at any rtitc, st'o the New Zealanders 
out of the ditUculty, and then let it bo for them to keep their own affairs 
straight for tlio future. Even on economical grounds it would be advisable 
to do BO, Seeing that our colonies are our best customers. It is very well to 
say tlmt our exports to India and China increased much faster in a certain number 
of years tlian those to the colonies ; but the trade there was small before, and the 
India trade rapidly expanderl, owing to cotton famine and bettor means of com- 
munication, There cannot he a doubt that tlie ijjliolo tlie great eu.stonior» of 
this country liave hcon our colonies, and it must naturally bo so, for those who go 
from England are acci»tometl to Ej^lish produfts. Triule, as Mr. Wilson says, 
undoubtedly follows the flag. But if wo allow any colony like New Zejiland to 
wink ii^x> ruin, its capital to bo wasted, and its int^istry hiynpercd for generations, 
it will be a much worse customer to us Ilian if it wore helped now. An a mere 
matter of investment it woulcl )>ay, not indeed to go*into an expensive war, but tS 
give moderate assistance, either by guarafiteeing a loan, or by sending troops 
which the colonists are willing to pay forT As hi representation of the colonies, it 
IS clear that if they are to remairt connected with us, they must have means of 
making their voices heard in the councils <ff the. CVowii. No doubt, thofe is much 
truth ill the complaint tliat the Colonial Office is behind the times. Otfioials, 
however skilfully trained, who have never seen a colony in their lives, can hardly 
^now all th^ is required. Just as meroiiants know best what comraeroinl legi.da- 
^lon required, so colonists must know their own interests better than other 
jieople. Bepreseiitat.ion in the iroii.se of Commons seems to me impmclicable, and 
^en if pi^ticabl# I doubt \)|iliether it would be the best way#of effecting the object. 
Nor I agree with Mr. Hare as to a colony sending •over some official to be a 
member British Cabinet. I cannot conceive how that would work, or in 

what capacity he would sit in the Cabinet. Whether for ^ood or evil wo ar.) 
governed by party, and wh^ a party victory is obtained, and a new Govf^nmient 
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comes in, arc these roprosentatives of the colonies to go out, or to stay in ? Are 
there to be two sets, one to go in with the Jjiberals and the other with the Gonser- 
vatives? If not, how could they sit in a Cabinet where party questions are 
discussed, or how could they be excluded on particular occasions ? Another 
gentleman proposes oflicers with ambassadorial functions, but that would, I think, 
rather tend to widen instead of to bridge orer the distance between us, as it would 
bo treating the colon itvs like foreign states.^ The recommendation which has most 
struck me is, tJjal, Ihere should be a Council to assist the Secretary of State, just as 
there is Council to assist the Indian Secretary. Our President is probably the 
only person in <he room whoknow's whether that Council w'orks well, but Ibolioye 
that valuable advice has been given by it, and that it has on the whole been of 
advantage t<j tli(' (lov^'nimenL A Colonial Council would have great advantages 
over tbMt for India, because it, woulc? bo representative in its nature. It would 
consist of delegates sent bj^ t lie colonists, who would receive spooific instructions, 
and would come over fuUof knowledge on the subjects with which they would 
deal. It would be impossible, for a Secretary of State to disregard the represen- 
tnlions of sueli a Ixtdy, and .*^0 far from wishing to do so, he would no doubt feel it 
a liigbly valuable assistance in the discharge (.n“ liis duties. IJhat appears by far 
the most practical ami tiingihle^recommcndation on the subject beforeyis, and I 
belii‘.ve it commands ‘the support of the Section. Wo are greatly indebted to 
gentlemen rejuvstnling the colonies, who liave spoken with equal temper and 
ability, and bavc' given us much valirihle inf«»rmat.ion. I trust that colonial quos- 
tioiiH may often be discussed in the Association with as much success as they have 
been to-day, and L can assure those gontleni*;Mi that all hero deprecate any severance 
of that tic whicli makes us wiih. them fellow-subjects of the Queen. 


CIIAU1TA15LE ENDOWMENTS. 

IhnUs ought to be placed bg Law to Charitable Endow-- 
ments? Bg Thomas Hare, Barrister^at-Laio, 

rilHE subject ol' Endowments has been before this Society on many 
JL occasions, but never .so prominently as in the present year, in 
the discourses of Mr. IJohlionso,^^ jind in the papers in which the 
value of endowments considered by Mr. Lowe,f and Mr. Mill.f 
Assuming tlnit these are known to my hearers, I shall confine my- 
self to extracting from 1hf?m, and Horn otlier "i^ources, in as few 
words as J can, some distinct principle applicable to cha^table 
foundations. 

* First, lot us consuior whetiicr tiic Mate is justified in offering any 
bounty upon endowments, so as *Io. promote their creation. In our 
modern educalional system, by wdiich the contributicjis of voluntary 
donors .to the priinmy schools wire aided by annual grants, it is 
obvious that a preniiuin'is in fact givcui to the schools which receive 
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ocal support. But this State contribution, so far from being a pre- 
inium on endowments, is" properly withdrawn where the school is 
supported by endowments and not by voluntary gifts. There is, 
however, a distinct bounty upon endowments, which seems to mo the 
most glaring inconsistency ‘ and absurdity of our financial system. 
Perhaps most of those present would scarcely believe it, until the 
fact is put before them in iftstinct words, — that if the owner 
of any realised property, say, the houses in the adjoining street, 
should think proper to convey them to trustees of a so-called 
charity — let it be to give away bread in the market place of Bristol, 
or to support an almhouso for bankAipt traders -*no sooner has this 
been done than the State liberates such j^’operty from taxation, 
and imposes the amount upon the other taxpayers. In this way an 
unknown sum, to be calculated probably by hundreds of thousands, is 
taken every ysar and distributed indiscrim iniitely, no one knows 
how, or*to whom, whether for ffood purposes or mischievous ones, 
whether to the deserving or tiie undeserving. *Mr. Gladstone in 
18(53 made an effort to arrest this ^wasto, but the time was not 
favourable to reform of any kind, and th(3 attempt was stifled by 
the stolid opposition of a cro^vd4)otb of Liberals and Conservatives, 
not of one party more than another, — of 1.'^ makers who were alike 
unmindful of the universal truth, nhe rule for all, but for them above 
all, — that justice must precede charity. just before you arc 

generous.” ^ 

As to the limits which the law should impose upon endowments, 
the I'Gverse of artificially promoting them by bounties, lliero seems 
to be a general concurrence of nearly all who Imvo considered tho 
subject, that whatever their value uv utility at the time "of their 
creation, the watchful eye of some independent authority is always 
necessary to pi’event their mischief and al)nse. The offspring at 
first of imperfect knowledge and limited foresight, designed by a 
prescribed and fixed metho<l to supplement the work of nature, and 
palliate or remove some i nun (filiate and obvious evil, it is t^ir 
essential character to stand still wliile tlu^eonditions of mankind 
change, and tlieyiliiis IjeconjK out of iiarmony with and generally 
obstructive of Iiumau progress. We are taught, moreover, by the 
universal history of endowments, that th%ir adi^inistration has never 
corresponded with the original design. The philanthropy of the 
founder is not hereditary, enthusiasm (as ^r. i^owe observes) dods 
not descend ; s^cessive trustees,* whei^ not necessarily corrupt, act 
more and more in conformity with their individual prejudices and 
partialities, and with a view to tlieir pcrscijial gratifications Wliat 
was designed for one class is usurped by another. Lord Bacon, in 
a paper o# advice to King James, on Sutton^s Charterhouse foiinda- 
iion,r says, “ If such an edifice with 6000^. a year be converted 
into a hospita^, it will in time degenerate to be made a prefermruit 
of some greai^erson tJ be master, and to take alf the sweet, and the 
poor to iip^^^irited and take the crumbs, as it *comes to pass in divers 
hospitals of this realm, which have but names of*]iospitals, and are 
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l 3 ut wealthy benefices in respect of the mastership, but the poor, 
which is the propter quidy but little relieved.’’ * 

The reports of commissions of enquiry ejttending over much of 
this country, are full of examples of futility and mischief, as well 
owing to a servile adherence to tlic letter, as to a departure from the 
spirit of the endowment. The cases of any actual and permanent good 
of a national kind, preponderating over the aggregate mischief, are 
rare c\ceptions. It is with a view to the constant supervision and 
revision, and to the lamentable impediments thereto, caused by the 
prevalent superstition that some saqred character attaches to the 
design of the founder, that Mr^ Hobhouse has so effectually appealed 
to the common sense of the public. He has sought to remove every 
doubt of the incontestable right of the State, in the words of Turgot, 

‘‘ to dispose of old foundations, or to direct their application to new 
objects.’’ I should say that Turgot ad^ls to this expression another 
alternative : he says, “ tO|4ii'ect their application to new objects, or, 
which is better, to* suppress them.” ^ 

Whether we are by considerations of sound policy reduced to the 
latter alternative, or compelled to adopt it in, and in what, measure, 
is the question now before us. Mr^; Lowe, speaking of one class of 
endowments, observes OU: the infiimit/ of institutions which require 
so much shoring, girding, proppipg, and buttressing,” as they are 
admitted to do ; but ollovdng that in the shape at least of buildings, 
such, I presume, as colleges, hos])ihils, and schools, and of libraries 
and museums, they may ])e useful; ho cannot, I think, be considered 
as counselling their entire sui)prcssion. The advocates of that 
extreme doctrine ^iro but few. 

If the progress of civilisation and knowledge, with their attendant 
advantages, were a matter of steady and necessary growth, so that 
without any exceptional energy, any extraordinary evolution of 
thought, or any result of deep speculation, each successive age 
would be necessarily an improvement on that which preceded it, 
the entire work of moniV and intellectual development might be 
left to such natural forces, and any attempt to stimulate human effort 
might be dispensed with. progress in the bulk of mankind 

we are well warned is not’ spontanco^'ls, but is bonfinod to a few, 
whom, the rest follow. It is to the few who perceive, or think they 
perceive some remedy for the physical or moral evils or the intel- 
i3Ctual wants of their time, or of the society around them, that the 
world is chiefly indebted ; and*'w,ben any of these persons possess, 
in the shape of wealth, the iheans which they consider to be suitable 
for applying tlie remedy or supplying the defect, I cannot help 
thinking it folly to rejbet sucli contributions towards the public 
welfare, because they may happen to be sometimes ill-devj^ed or un- 
fitted for tlicir purposes. If there be any ground to doubt the result, 
of the schemo, — if it cannot be clearly pronounced to be mischievous, 

♦ “ Advice to the King touching Sutton’s cBtate.” Worts of Bacon. 

Vol. II., p. 248. LoBjgmans : London. Ed. 1888. 
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it is the part of wisdom to give it a reasonable trial. I regard en- 
dowments as an important element in the experimental branches of 
political and social science. No doubt the nation at largo may take 
upon itself the cost of such tentative efforts, but this involves taxa- 
tion ; and the assent of the majority to increased taxes could not be 
justly demanded by philanthropists or projectors, and certainly 
would not be obtained until tlieir speculations had taken such hold 
upon the public mind as no longer to r squire an exceptional^ support 
or propagation. The most important steps in human progress may 
be opposed to the prejudice^ not only of the multitude, but even 
of the learned and the leaders of thcpjght in a pajjticular epoch. 

In the paper which I have quoted from Ijpcon, lie deprecates the 
literary education of the masses of the people ; “ For grammar- 
schools,” he said, “ there were too many, and there would bo no 
providence in adding to th^ nuinher. It was servants, shepherds, 
apprentices that were wanted ; thero^ were already too many 
scholars.” But in that state dC society, when Micro was so small 
a disposition even in the highest order of minds to encourage or 
promote the education of the labourRig classes, it will bardly now 
be argued tliat any one with imyc comprehensive sympathies ought 
to have lieen prevented by 4aw from de\iptiug his property to the 
purpose of teaching the children of the poor in his town or village 
the best learning that was then known Air Aippreciatcd. An en- 
dowment is a standing protest on behalf of* weakness against the 
negligence, indifference, or igintrancc of power. It may or may 
not be deserved — society may be rigJit and the individual wrong,— 
but there is no reason why the attempt at ainelioyition, if it has any 
semblance of propriely or justice on its side, should not be allowed 
a sufficient trial. By siicli atteuqus to proinolo the general well- 
being, a.s Mr. Mill says, discussion is kept alive and prevailing 
opinions and customs aic put upon tlieir defence. Bacon, while 
he objected to an endowment for the teaching of children, proposed 
that it should be employed f(g' the teaching of men — as salaries 
for readers in the arts and professions, l^w, pliyslc, philosophy, 
mathematics, as ‘‘ a Cfillege for coufrorersy, whereby we shall not 
proceed single, but shall, as rf were, doflble our tiles.” It is impos- 
sibl# to consider ihe state of modern society witliout perceiving 
that there are objects of infinite valift whiCh it is homeless to 
expect from taxation, and to which Endowments might lead the 
way, and the force of popular appreciation in the cud accomplish. 

Beyond the ^direct intlucnce of. endowments arising from the 
application of their produce, we have in the corjms of the endow- 
ments themselves a new, and hitherto unexplored field or experi- 
ment, pr|ci8ely suited to meet, and perhaps ultimately to satisfy, 

, that craving which is felt in the heart of modern society for the 
better organization of labour. The occupation and improvement of 
the public estates, lieM by foundations of everji kind, would afford 
to co-ogg]Pa4«^ associations of skilled and hitlierto unskilled labour 
opportunities of employment and enterprise, whic\j may assist in the 
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Bolution of problems of industrial life, that become daily of more 
intense interest and importance. The estates of the various founda- 
tions, as the existing leases and tenancies terminate, may be thrown 
open to associated bodies of workmen, by whom the dwellings and 
buildings on such property in tlie cities and towns may be improved, 
and their accommodation and value vastly increased. The cultiva- 
tion of the country estates may be <Jffered to co-operative societies of 
agricultural labourers, and the attempt made on a small scale in the 
well-known Suffolk experiment may be thus gradually developed 
throughout the kingdom, and adaptf»d to every kind of farming. 
The method in wlficli this may beset on foot I reserve for considera- 
tion in another placed as it would occupy too much time ; only 
adding here that the impediment to the devise of real property for 
public uses, created by the Mortmain Act of George II., ought 
not, I submit, to be continued in the Statute Book. ^ 

The main question on #which the advocates and oppoqents of 
endowments are ideally at issue is, fen the possibility of creating a 
presiding and remedial jurisdiction, so free from prejudice or par- 
tiality that it may be empowe^'ed, for reasons which it deems suffi- 
cient, to revise the administration! and vary the employment of 
endowments, after time al all have been’^ allowed for testing the value 
of the experiment. Assenting, as( it is impossible not to do, to the 
conclusion of Mr. Lewc^, that it is beyond the power of founders 
to embody in tbeir foundations that principle of correction and 
regeneration which is found in (he curative operation of nature ; 
is if; not possible that such regenerative force may be communicated 
by the external mfluence of the State through some minister or 
department invested with adequate ])owers? This has never yet 
been attempted. Every legal or administrative jurisdiction has been 
made absolutely and purposely incompatible with it. Dissatisfied 
at last with the clumsiness of ordinary judicial machinery for the 
superintendence of endowments, the Legislature established, first 
temporary commissions, and then a perinanent one, but merely to 
uphold the same rules by a mqrc summary process, or, in some rare 
cases, to apply to Parliament for ney'^ schemes. This latter device 
has failed in practice. (Among othft* cases in proof of this Mr. 
Haro referred to Brown’s Charity Bill,* mentioned in the jfapers 
both of Mr. Mill amf'Mr, Ilobhoiise.) 

I do not believe that *endowpieiita directed to the extension of 
knowledge, the inculcation of a sen^e of rectitude, and to the teaching 
of the methods in which social and polilical duties etJh be performed, 
need to ibe thus frustrated of thetr purpose. I cannot believe that 
this infirmity in our institutions is inevitable. The very existence 
of this Congress is a proof that, to arrive at something like a 


* See Hansard, ‘‘ Pacliamcntary Debates,” vol. 188, 495-50£. Contrast with 

ibis legislative metUod of draling with an endowment for promQHr*«“ the humane 
treatment of the lower animals the appeal lately made on behalf of cause 

by Miss Burdett Coutls, and the public fccling\vbich it has evoked. 
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gclence of the causes of the miseries and evils that modern civiliza- 
tion appears either to bring with it or to fail in removing, is not 
regarded as desperate or hopeless. Whether the objects of endow- 
ments be to promote education, to heal disease, or to relievo poverty, 
we have in them a basis for experiments in sociology that may bo 
invaluable. It is possible to appoint public othcers whose duty it 
should be in dealing with foundaMons to be ministers not of the letter 
that killeth, but of the spirit which ^veth life. Such functipnarres, 
not distracted by the political practices of the hour, or bound to a 
literal observance of any presc^jiption, directing their attention to the 
most effectual way of accomplishing the leading deeign, so far as it is 
just and good, may, in the true road of diseofery which students of 
nature pursue, develop by experiment new methods of organization, 
and arrive at a greater facility of resource in encountering social 
necessities and yiaking know^i tlte tendencies ipost likely to lead to 
elevatiop of character and the general haitpinoss of man. They may 
act in the light of day, under tl!e constant criticism and control of 
public opinion. Every scheme of essential alteration may be laid 
before Parliament prior to its adoptioit, together with the reasons for 
it, and it may bo subject to the ^to of the two Houses. I formerly 
suggested that this might b(f done by a rtt^'olution in either House. 
I would now propose that thc^ objection to be effectual should 
receive the assent of both. The Endowed* Soiiools’ Bill, hampered 
thougli it be by restrictions on its operations, we may yet hope is an 
important initiative of a rational i^stem in this direction. 

It has been frequently said that if the application of endowments 
should be subjected to change by the authority of the State, we 
shall, in future, have few new foundations. This, I think, brings us 
to tho true and natural solution of our question — the limits of 
endowment. By the self-operation of the principle of State control, 
wo shall exclude tlie endow^ments of those who, clutching power 
with their last grasp, will bestow nothing unless they are promised 
perpetual obedience, and we •may then accept with undoubting 
confidence the foundatiors of those y^ho ai^ better and wiser, — of 
those who look with faith ancLhopc to the future, who are conscious 
of the limits of human foresi^it, and are willing that those who come 
aftei* them shall inherit the power which they themselves are 
exercising. It is from such endowments, if by &ny, that our^jwn time 
and posterity will derive benefit, aiyl we nsay well dispense with tho 
legacies of pride and inordinate conceit, of narrow-mi udedness and 
superstition. ^ * 


Oji the Same • By LEWIS Fry. 

# 

In this papier I propose to describe the restrictions imposed by 
the law of Efigland ujt)n the gift of property to •charitable uses, and 
to consj^^'^ht question whether it is desiriible to retain or modify 
them. It may be well to premise that the expressions “ charity ” 
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aad “charitable” are here used in their proper signification, as 
including, not only the relief of poverty or distress, but every object 
of a public character. 

It is not necessary to my present purpose to enter into the history 
of the numerous early Acts of Parliament appearing in the Statute 
Book, which forbad the gift or sale of land to religious houses or to 
corporate bodies. This process waa described in ancient legal phrase 
as an alienation in mortua manUy^ or into one dead hand, in allusion 
to the perpetual and unchanging character of a corporate body, and 
was strenuously opposed by the Crown, inasmuch as it involved the 
loss of tlic benefit^ accruing to /ho sovereign as feudal superior upon 
a change of ownei’ship and upon other occasions. 

These Statutes had exclusive reference, or nearly so, to corporate 
bodies, and as the Crown had, and still has, power to relieve any 
corporation from their operation by, a license to hold lands in mort- 
main, a privilege wifi eh ia^>osscssed by almost every modern corpo- 
ration, tlio Acts oi Parliament in qiyvstion have lost their importance, 
and we may confine our attention to llie only restrictive Statute of 
practical moment — tlic Act oP»,he Dth (Ico. JJ. c. often, though 
not very accuralcdy, referred to as the Mortmain Act.” 

The preamble of this, j^tatute recit (<^5 that gifts or alienations of 
land in mortmain were forhiddeij^ by Magna Charta, and other 
wholesome laws, as prejmlieial to the common utility, and that such 
public mischief had greatly incrcMiscd by many large and improvident 
dispositions made ))y languishing ‘and dying persons to charitable 
uses, to take place after tlieir deaths to the disherison of their lawful 
heirs. And it is then enacted in effect tliat no lands or hereditaments, 
or any interest in, or incninbrance affecting tlio same, nor any money 
to be laid out in the purchase of lands, shall be given or settled to or 
upon any persons, whether corporate boilies or not, for any charitable 
use, unless by deed executed in the presence of two witnesses, twelve 
months hefoi*e the donor’s death, and enrolled in Chancery within 
six months after its execution, and unless the gift or disposition be 
made to take ctrect ab^olutel^ and immediately, and witliout any 
power of revocation or other reservation for the donor’s benefit. And 
all gifts or dispositions not' made in'<-Uic above 'manner are to be 
void. 

It is j^ipparout both fronV the preamble and the provisions of the 
A.ct, that its object is to forbid the gift of land to charities by will, 
and tliat the enactments it con tain s^atlecting dispositions by deed are 
designed to prohibit arrangements in effect, thongCi not in form, 
testamenjary, such as deeds of gift to be kept concealed during the 
donor’s life, or made subject to revocation by him, or to the reservation 
to him of a life interest or other benefit. Many of the provisions 
of the Act however extended to all dispositions of real estate to 
charitable purposes, and thus included purchases for value made on 
behalf of charities, ..and many difficulties of an very teainical nature 
were by this means created in the titles of charity pr6.7;:;;ties which 
were very generally unmarketable. Several of those difficulifis have 
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been removed by legislation (including some very recent Acts of 
Parliament), and I do not propose to touch further upon this branch 
of the subject, but proceed to consider the Statute in its more im- 
portant features, and as applying to gifts made to charities by will or 
to operate on the donor’s death. It will be observed that the Act 
extends not only to land itself but to any estate or interest in it, and 
to any charge or incumbrance affecting it, and in consequence many 
descriptions of property, having all the practical character jpticsi of 
personalty, but more or less closely connected with land, have been 
adjuged to be obnoxious to jts provisions. Thus money due on 
mortgage or equitable charge on land^, turnpike l^nds, securities on 
local rates and railway debentures, cannot be b|queathe(l to a charity ; 
and not only so, but even if the testator, instead of bequeathing such 
property specifically, directs that it bo sold, still the proceeds are 
regarded in lawjis so far tainted with the character of realty as to bo 
witliin the Statute, and the legacy will faij. To^dccido what descrip- 
tions of personal property do or%lo not fall within»tho Act is often a 
matter of the greatest doubt and dilhculty, depending somtdimes uj)on 
distinctions of a very technical aiulrofftied character, as for instanco, 
in the case of shares in j)ublic qpinpanics holding land which have, 
after much litigation, been sfttled not to within the prohibitions 
of the Statute, and in the case of^ rail way debentures, which are held 
to fall within the Act where they arc in tln^ foiim of an assignment 
of the tolls, but to escape its provisions where they arc in the form 
of bonds. • 

The difficulties thus arising have been rendered greater, or at any 
rate of rnoro importance, by an extraordinary principle adopted by 
the Court of Clianccry. That Court has dealt witli charities with a 
very uneven hand, treating them at times with great leniency and 
favour, and at others with extieme severity. The case wc arc now 
considering is an exain])lc of its disfavour. It will be borne in mind 
that a legacy to a charity cannot be h'gally paid out of many kinds 
of personal pro])orly which, as r^bovc-Klcscribcd, arc considere<l to bo 
affected with the character of realty, Bul^wlierc a testator, who 
bequeaths a charitable legacy, dies possessed of personal property, a 
portion of which ft wholly urflaiiited with this character, and there- 
fore free from the provisions of the Mortmain Act, common sense 
and right reason would dictate that such tegacy Should be pa^d out of 
the latter portion of the estate, by which m^ns the will of the tcstatcir 
could be carried into effect without any infringement of the law. Su(?h 
a simple motlnlTl of arranging the locator’s property, or, as it is 
technically called, ‘‘ jiiarshalling tliti assets,” is familiar to t^ie Court 
iu other analogous cases. But, strange to* say, it refuses to apply 
this principle to the case of a charitable legacy (in the absence of an 
5 express direction in the will), but declares on the contrary that such 
a legacy shall bo considered as payable out of every portion of the 
testator’s pei'fonal csteUe proportionately, and tli^it if, as is generally 
the case^i^i>f^)ersonal estate consists partly securities obnoxious 
to the otutute, then* to such a proportion as thi^ part bears to the 
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whole, the legacy is void, and shall fail accordingly. Thus, if a 
testator having 20,000/. in consols, gives 1000/. to a charitable 
institution, and if his personal estate consists of this 20,000/. in 
consols, and of a like sum of 20,000/. secured on a mortgage, then, 
as half his personal estate is witliin the Statute, half his legacy will 
fail. Or if, wlien he made his will, Jiis personal estate should consist 
wholly of this 20,000/. in consols, yet if subsequently he should sell 
a landed estate for 10,000/., and happen to die before the sale is 
completed, one-third of the legacy will bo void, because the proceeds 
of the land arc part of his personal estate, and arc within the Statute. 
Yet by this samd transaction 'the fund for payment of his general 
legacies will have becA largely increased. It is true that in every 
well-drawn will containing a charitable legacy, a clause is inserted 
which expressly directs that the legacy shall be paid exclusively out 
of the pure porsonaky, hut this proViskm may often<be absent, or bo 
incorrectly framed, and it fc? a reproach to our law that in such cases 
so unreasonable a mode of administration should be adopted, and 
that our wills and other legal instruments should bo cumbered with 
technical, and (to the non-professional person) obscure clauses intro- 
duced, as is too frequently necdssary, in order to prevent the 
application of the prin<d|5^os laid down by our courls. 

Another class of cases arising nif.lt'r llie Mortmain Act has been 
equally fruitful of doubt and litigation with those already adverted to. 
I refer to cases w^Iiere the trusts d(;cl}ired by the will of the money 
left for chai’itablc i)urposes juo sucli as to involve, either directly or 
indirectly, the acquisition of land by the trustees. In very many 
instances bequests have been set aside upon this ground, hut the 
discussion of these cases would be of too abstruse a character for the 
present occasion, and 1 merely allude to them as an additional 
evidence of the difliculties surrounding (be existing state of the law. 
Indeed few branches of our legal system have been more productive 
of litigation than the clauses of the Mortmain Act. 

The present law of mortmain is therefore, 1 now submit, obscure 
in its provisions, i)artf’.al and ineffectual in its restrictions, and 
such as clearly (Icmaud arqendment. In what clirection then shall 
wo look in making such a change ? If the reasons which pro- 
duced- the Statute o(, 9 GiX). 11. arc of weight, and if it is still 
to be flared that laiiguisliing and dying persons may be induced 
to mak(‘ improvident bdquests* to charitable uses, or that men 
will seek by such means tq, alonb for an ill-spen*,^Jife, or to gain 
a reputation for benevolence by devoting to charity that which they 
can no Jongcr retain fbi;, selfish ends, surely such considerations as 
these apply with as much force to gifts of personal property as to 
those of real estate, and tend to the total prohibition of all* power of 
bequest to charitable uses. But may we not believe that the progress* 
of intelligence has to a large extent placed such acts^ in their true 
light ill the view of Ihc^ community, and lessened the inducements to 
improvident and extravagant dispositions ? A,nd wiff'Wi^/estators 
who desire to disappoint their expectant relatives find ample means 
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of effecting this object, in spite of any prohibition of the kind in 
question ? Let us bear in mind the numberless undertakings of the 
utmost value to society which arc supported in our country by 
voluntary effort, and though there arc, no doubt, grave defects in the 
management of many charitable institutions, are wc prepared to dis- 
pense with, or to lessen, tlie resources of our hospitals, our asylums, 
our reformatories, and our innuiifbrable educational institutions, and 
toaay that all bequests by will lo these and other .similar ohjopts shall 
be wholly forbidden ? And i .3 it not within our daily experience that 
in the majority of cases such charitable bequests arc the result, not of 
eccentricity or malevolence, but of a genuine bciiiwolcnce, which has 
shown itself throughout the testator’s litc? | 

TIic above considerations, coupled with the gi’owing opinion that 
exists in favour of assimilating, as far as ]K)ssii.)le, the laws wliich 
affect real and ^personal pripepty, induce thg writer to advocate 
the entii’e abolition of the ])icscut restrictions upon the power of 
devise or herpiest to chaiitablr? purposes. It ihust, nevertheless, 
be conceded that there* is something to he said in favour of 
retaining the distinction between lanil and i)crsonal estate. There 
are marked and essential differences between them wdiich cannot 
be overlooked. Personal pif)pcrty is caje^Jjlo of indefinite increase, 
whilst real e.state is of limited #0x10111 ; and an estate settled to 
charitable uses is u.sually permanently withdrawn from the market, 
and no other can he manufactured to supply its place. Such an 
argument is not devoid of wciglff, but if it must prevail, it ought 
to induce ns to extend the prohibition, not merely to devises by 
will, but to gifts by deed, and to the trectiicntjy occurring cases 
of purchases by charitable trustees. And it may ho observed, on 
the other liaiid, that the larided estates of charituhle foundations 
are probably on the whole more wisely and liboially managed than 
those of ordinar y jrroprietoi s, and that whilst the existing features of 
our system ol‘ landed estates is maintained, there ajipcars but little 
reason to siq)pose that the removal of this single restrictive provision 
would produce any injurious social effect. ^ 

Put if it he thought desirable to maintain this di.slinction between 
real and personal estate, surely the Ime of rlemarcation between 
property which may and that which m^iy not be be([ueatbed to a 
charity should be broadly and distinctly drawn* so a.s to he ^qiparent 
to the layman a.s well as to the law)^er, ami so that 011 the one side ef 
it should be foujjd only such property a.s posscs.ses tlie practical and 
substantial charaeteristie.s of land, and*on the other all llic variou.s 
forms of personal e.state. To effect lliis it is submitted thatjt would 
be siillicient to forbid the devise or bequest *to a charity of estates of 
freehold, #r terms of years in land, or other real property, and to 
perijiit the bequest of all kinds of jK'i’sonal estate, even though 
possessing some councctiou with realty, and also of the proceeds of 
land direcled*ito be soW. And if it be considered that in some few 
cases might thus incidentally b eorrftj owners of real estaU*, 

as by ilic foreclosuiJ c f mortgages or similar meaqs, it would be easy 
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to provide that it should be the duty of the executor or trustee to 
convert the property into money, and to make over the bequest in 
that form to the charity. 

Whilst thus advocaling the abolition of all restriction upon the 
kind of property which may be left by will to charitable uses, I by 
no means regard the right of a (^oncjr to create a perpetual endow- 
ment and to prescribe its details as one which is to be treated with 
uulimittsd respect. In no other case than that of a charity does our 
law allow to the owner of property the right to dictate for all time 
the mode in which it shall be enjoyed. Such a power appears to 
have little or no fAundatioii in ilatural justice, and must be considered 
as subject to the right^of the community to intervene and alter the 
destination of the propt rty, in such manner as may from time to 
time be required by the common weal. It may be fairly questioned 
whether we do not h^eat with cxaggera*ted tenderness the injunctions 
of donors, framed ^at remofti periods^ and without any possible con- 
ception of the state of society in which we lind ourselves, and whether 
it would not often be extrcively bcnetlcial were some easier means 
provided for the revision of the purposes to which charity property 
is from time to time to be applied. Tl^c Endowed Schools’ Act of 
last session, which give^'])ower to divert to educational purposes 
several classes of non-educational ‘bdiaritics, is an important step in 
this direction, and it is to bo hoped that it may be followed up by 
others. 1 forbear, however, to ei^ter further into this branch of the 
subject, which will probably be dealt with by abler hands during the 
present Congress, and liave only here made any allusion to it lost it 
should be supposed that my proposal to remove the existing restric- 
tions is connected with the opinion that the right of endowment 
should be in all other respects unfettered. 


mscus^^ON. 

Mr. E. Chisholm Batte*': remarjvod that Mr. Fry’s object appeared to be to 
extend the power of endowment until the conclusion* of his pajier, when he yery 
proyierly syioko of the necessity ibcrc rather was of curbiilVng it. It was a very 
remarkable power. ITo know nothing wbieli the judges had enforced w th so 
much astuteness as the byw of pe|petuitios, wliicli proYciited property being tied up 
for any l(4;igGr period than lives in being and twenty-one years aftorwirds ; but 
tins law was relaxed in favour />f what were called charitiible endowments. Thus a 
mail could give his properly to his faiui\y only for lives in being and twenty-one 
years, as long as they were left in r stale of coiupctence; but ii.ho chose to turn it 
into a charitahle endowment for all his^poor relations and compel them to wear 
some particular dress, he could continue it for ever. Nothing could be more 
nnonudous than such a power, which arose out of the operation of a Statute of 
Elizabeth. That Act recited that from time to time sums of money mid land had • 
btArn given by pious testators for a numbeJ* of charitable uses, sucli as building 
bridges, hospitals, scliools, &c., and that it was desirable that these should be" 
inquired into. If any person wished to know to what kind of charity he might 
give property, ho niusi go to his lawyer and ask hi to coustrJo the Statute of 
Mizabeth. According to tlio ruling of the judges it embraced which 

the reports of the Cliarity Commissioners had shown to be by no meS:s' iroper, 
and such as ought notHo enjoy exemption from tlio law, of perpetuities. A^di^bri- 
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bution of bread, for instance, in the market-place of Bristol, es]3ecially if couplod, 
as it frequently was, with compulsory attendance at church, was very objectionable. 
All must have observed an unusual attendance in the free seats on some particular 
Sunday, on account of somebody a few centuries ago having left a bequest for 
loaves to be distributed to tlie persons who attended church. The reports of the 
Charity Commissioners afforded thousands of instances of useless and even inju- 
rious charities tolerated by the present law. There were juany difiicultios in 
determining w'hat should bo allowed the shai^e of endowment. The reliof of 
jmverty naturally occurred to one as a df'sirable ohjoct, iindiiding medical relief, 
and he could see no objection to the operatioTi of the Poor Law being supiflcmentod 
by charity. There was a great deal of distress whicli a legal system could not 
reach, and many arrangements for l^mefiting the poor wliicb the Poor Law could 
not supply. Then, again, with regard to §ducation. All^who liad listened to 
Canon Kingsley’s magnificent address must desire a naljf^nal system of education ; 
but this might be beneficia.lly assisted by endowment# of various kinds, such as 
prizes- and scholarships, pensions to schoolmasters, &c. Objects already stamped 
with the national approval might be supplemented by charity. Under the present 
law, any wild notiems of religion ^uight be stereotyped by the munificence of a 
believer in them, wno inight bequeath the whole linul of f parish for views which 
most woiifd regard as visionary. It h^^l been the aim of th(^ judges to protect all 
endownnmts for religious purposes. At fi?*st, indeed, there was a fooling that such 
endowments, when not in accordance with the established religion of the country, 
should not bo allowed; but this was broken d(^n, and within the last twonty-fivo 
years, one groat section of our follow-snjnocts, the Itonian Catholic coramimity, hod 
been allowed to devote their property to cnd<nvments in favour of their religion. 
Now, if the mass of a nation was in favour of a paflrtcular religion, and if endow- 
ments in its favour were allowed, that iwligion being under no control, a powerful 
inipermm in iinjjcrio was created. Tlic proposal of Air. aLowe, and ho believed of 
Mr. Hare also, was tliat there should bo a minister or branch of the Executive 
Q-overnment, who should have power to* determine wlnm a will had been made, 
whether the property ought to bo devoted to such a purpose. So wide a dis- 
cretionary power ought not, however, to bo given to a minislor or Government. 
It was far bother to modify tlie »St.atute of Elizabeth, aiid^deelaro by legislative 
enactment to what purposes legislators slioul.l bo allowtal to devote tlioir property 
for a term exceeding the ordinary rule. Everybody who bad examined that 
Statute must be of o])inion that it required remodelling, and that persons ought 
not to bo permitted to devote pro])(*rly, whether real or ])orsonal, for an indefinite 
period, to the many pernicious and frivolous objects whicli the decisions of judges 
had sanctioned. 

Sm John Bowuino was glad that the necessity of some action on this important 
subject was admitted. Many ot thorn* would recollect the decision of the Court 
of Chancery on the bequest for Englisli g§lley slarcs. Very largo sums had 
accumulated in the liancls of some Loudon companies, in consequence of a bene- 
volent man, who haif been redecnml from slaft^ery, having left his property for 
tht^ r^ief of such unfortunates. Lord Eldon sairl ho could not intorforo with 
the intentions of the donor by sanctioning anji other application of the funds, 
for though no Englishmen wore now in clanger of becoming galley fafcivos, they 
might bo at some future time. This was an intoWrablc state of things ; and ke 
also remembered a case in which laiidsi oT very small value at the time wore left 
for the purpose of Educating six boys. The iwanagors ate as much as they could 
out of tho funds, and made a small proi^ision for education, dividing the residue 
among themselves. If at this moment a gontlenjan was doterrninei to over- 
throw tKo Newtonian system, and left money for lectures against it, lecturers 
for such ^ purpose would probably be found. How could such a case bo dealt 
with except on the general principle fhat Parliament could dispose of all rights 
and 'properties ? Ime paramount consideration w'as the public good, and this 
ought to override tho ecc^itricilies of individuals. As to machinery, Mr. Haro’s 
suggestion waaime of gr#lt value; but tho groat thing«was to impress on the 
public uiiUiona of money were squandefed on useless objects which 

aigu^^^applied to tli^removal of ignorance and misery, and that tho Legis- 
lature ought seriously to\pnsider the best means of so aDD^injr them. 
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Dr, Waddilovb said tho question had been asked why there was a distinction 
between personalty and land. Now, but for the Mortmain Act of deorge^ II., 
real or personal property might be given to charities, but that Act confined it to 
personalty. There was a conflict on this question between right and expediency, 
fey the former ho meant a man’s right to deal with his property as he liked, both 
during his life and after his decease; while expediency signified the desire of 
limiting or annulling such dealings, for the sake of the interests of society at 
large. It was laudable lo wish to x^erpetqate one’s name in connection with some 
charity, and tho security of properly encouraged industry, while the right of 
por8onal4disi)osal was a privilege liighly valued. Ho knew a hospital in London 
which had recently received 400/. out of a bequest, to be divided among the 
hospitals of London and Paris, and it was of great service to the institution. 
To the munificence, moreover, of an individual we were indebted for the creation 
of the National Gallery. He admitted, on the other hand, tliat there were 
absurd bequests, which oiig*it to be controlled. The question, how far the natural 
right, of a man to do what he would with his own, and to divert frivolous and 
useless bequests, was discussed at tho Bradford Congress, in 1850, when the x)rosent 
Lord Chancellor read a paper on tho subject. Lord Ilathorlcy then urged that 
it was imrcasoTiablo to ttllow any person thfe' yjrivilcgo of fixing for over the 
destination of any portion of hk property, that the distinction between realty and 
personalty for charitable purposes was unbound, and that all charitable bequests 
should be subject to two conditions : first., that a delinito scheme should be laid 
before the Cliarity Commissioners, jw'-.d approved by them ; and secondly, that such 
gifts should be revocable, and revoked by death within a year of their date. His 
lordship further recommended that devii^os and bequests exceeding 2(.>0/. should 
nob endure beyond tho period*, ;'llowed by law for tho appropriation of money in 
other oases, except on behalf of some existing (charity, and tliat if it exceeded such 
sum it should bo given by wi|l, executed at least twelve mouths before decease, 
and attested by a solicitor ; that the Cliarity Commissioners should have yiower, 
Biibject to ajipeal to tho Court of Chancery, on tho ajiplication of the Attorney- 
Gontiral, t-o re-model tluj application of any charilabio fund in cases where the 
income was appli(;able to sums not exceeding 10/. each for tho boneilt of indivi- 
duals by way of pension, clothing, &c., so as l,o a])])ly I, he whole or any part of 
it to another permaneht endowment for hosyiitals or schools, and that there should 
bo a general power of revision in the Commissioners, subjecjt to appeal to the 
Court of Chancery, of all charitable endowments whatever, on tho application of 
two-thirds of the governors, or with the assent of tho Attorney-General, for the 
purpose of enlarging tho scoyio of tho trust, or varying its appli(jatioti to other 
charitable purposes. These were tho Lord Chancellor’s proposjils, but it was to 
bo hoped tliat in any measures that might be taken, tho desirability of fostering 
benevolence would not be overlooked. 

Mr. John Hancock (Lur^gan) thought there ought to bo no bequests for chari- 
iblo purposes under any circumstances. There were jilonty of objects for charity 
during a man’s life, hut ho did not believe charity oit taking from his heirs 

or successors. Tho case of Lord Henry Seymour had boon mentioned. Nq^, the 
sum of inoiioy sjient in ascortainj^vg what was the city of London, and what tho 
city of Pfcris, and in settling the claims of the various institutions which put in a 
claim, was something fabulous.^ Mr. Haro, too, had alluded to the case in which 
money was left for a sanatorium foi' sick horses and dogs. The will was so 
curiously drawm that tho trustees Jmd been unable to propose., any scheme which 
mot the ideas of tho Lord Chancellor, and they then thought they might persuade 
Parliameqj to sanction one w'hich he haft not approved. The will, however, con- 
tained a reversionary clause, ’ iiroviding tliat if the sanatorium at King’s College, 
London, proved abortive, the money should be ajiplied to endow a jirofessor- 
ehip of Hindoo at Trinity College, Dublin.* Trinity College naturall/ objected to 
tho trustee’s scheme, and it was rejected, the monojjr being at present locked up. 
These two cases showed the difficulty of dojiliiig with bequests. He was himself 
a trusty of tv small s^im, left many years ago for tthe fuirpo^j of founding a 
B3hool in a particular i)lace,*'it wliich time the object was a very d^s h^ n hln one ; but 
tbo bequest was saddled with an annuity to tho test^or*'s wiaowfSiil- had 
lasted some years, and the capital was not to be touriied till the interest had 
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accumulated to a Bum equal to half the capital. That interest was then to be 
spent in the erection of a building, and the remainder of the capital was to go for 
the support of the school. Now, according to moderate calculations, not one 
of the trustees would bo alive when the scheme could be carried out, and the 
object in view had been attained by other institutions, so that the Court of 
Chancery would have to be applied to, to direct some other application of the 
bequest. If a man like Mr. Peabody, or Mr. Mason of Birmingham, gave a 
munificent sum, the scheme was di^ussed in their lifetime, and they obtainetl 
plenty of assistance in developing it ; but wills were secret and were not vonttlated. 
A man who loft his property fora sanatorium for horses, away from his family, did 
not consult bis friends. The sound principle was to do good in one’s lifetime, not 
by K 'post mortem distribution of money which belonged to others. As to existiiig 
endowments, they had existed for Centuries, and it would be unwise to disturb 
them unduly, but there should be a pertodical revision* by the Charity Coni- 
missoners or some other body, so as to bring them int) harmony with the ago, for 
what was very beneficial in the reign of Elizabeth or James I. might be very 
foolish now. There was an inherent power in the State to vary the application of 
endowments, 

Mr. II. W. FtEELAND (Chioh^ster) could not agr^ with Mr, Hancock that 
persons ^should be forbidden to leave money charities. It would bo most 
unwise to prevent them giving to ho^itals, for instance, fiifids which wore usefully 
employed. Mr. Hare had spoken of the exemption of charitable property from 
taxation, which ho himself considered unwisA Mr. Gtladstono’s proposal in 18(>.S 
was one whicli ouglit to have been adopted. Ho was informed that; generally 
speaking, in America there was no siicA exomj)tion from general or local taxation. 
As Mr. Haro had remarked, all v^ro agreeil that«fcomo control was necessary; the 
question was, what it should be ? Now Jho had already expressed aiv opinion, much 
in accordance with Mr. Haro’s, that some body, sucl^ us Charity Commisaionors, 
should submit schemes or reports to the confirmation of Parliament. Parliament 
was too overwhelmed by business to tq^e the matter into its own hands. Mr. 
Ilobhoiise’s paper on the subject was well deserving attention. It referred to 
Thomas Suckford’s almsliouses at Woodbridge, the rental of whicli property had 
increased from 112^. to about .‘1000^., while the Court of Chancery had increased 
the number of almsinon from thirteen to thirty-two. Th^ inhabitants of Wood- 
bridge were entitled to the preference, in default of whom residents in certain 
neighbouring parislies wore to be appointed. The people of Woodbridge thus got 
the whole, ami this town, with less than 500() inhabitants, was extensively 
demoralised ; a fact, liowevcr, which was not adverted to in the arguments of 
counsel or in tlie judgment t)f the court, the founder’s intention being the only 
tiling thought of. Tli(3r(^ was another case of a charity with 3000/. a year, and 
Mr. Hobhouso had sbomi how it at.tntJted tliat class of pi'O])!© who lived at otliers’ 
expense, and how it made tlio poor rates liif^er llia\^ in other parisheB of CKpial 
population. There w%t.s also the case of Tam rcl, a Yorkshire squire, wlio passed 
over his wife’s sisters ^ found a chjifity, bocaust^lic ilid not wish the property to be 
divid|fd or dissociated from his name. This illustrated every kind of tostatorial 
vice — coldbloodedness, selfishness, and vanity. ^Tiose ey,mplo3 were sufficient to 
pliow that some active intorfcrericc on the part of the State was required As for 
the action of the Court of Oliancery it was very ingorujilete, and it was bound t<^ 
much by precedents. It would bo unwiscT he tliouglit, to aboliali the distinction 
between different -Ainds of property. IIo iiad long contended against tho 
expediency of allowing gifts or be(iiiC8ta to, or tho purclmso of Land by, charities 
in any large quantities. Of course they must have Bufficient land for buidingsand 
grounds, but let the rest of their property bo in tTie funds. That opinion had 
^ since been supported in a report presented to tho T;aw Amendment Society, in 
which the Committee referred to tli6 fact of land being necessarily limited in 
^ quantity, and stated that although the facility of sale had greatly modified the 
inconven.c'iice, yet bequests of land should only bo allowed in cases of necessity 
where the pubiro good wa#promoted. At a recent meotin^g in London, moreover, 
on the Hobhouso’s paper, the opinion for which bo had himself 

contoftiXA was supporW^y no less an authority than Lord Stanley. It was not 
desirable as a general ru\ his lordship said, tnat landed ^fetates should be per- 

L 
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petually laid up in the hands of public trustees or for public purposes, and it 
worthy of consideration whether it would not be well to impose on all founders 
beforehand some particular manner in which the endowment should be invested. 
If, he added, they continued to allow any individual to dispose in perpetuity of h 
sum of money as at present, it was not unreasonable to insist that the capital 
should bo invested one way, viz., in the public funds. Of course it would bo 
difficult to apply this to endowments already existing, but with regard to the 
future Lord Hiimloy saw no hardship in su 4 »h a proposal. He was nappy to say 
that Mr. Hobhonso, in whose hands he placed some of his own pamphlets on the 
subject, had adopted hia views as far as his (Mr. Freeland’s) district was concerned. 
The result hacl been most, beneficial, and he hoped Mr. Ilobbouse would have 
strength and courage to extend the principle gradually, as far as his action in the 
commission of which ^ he was a member Was concerned, over the whole of 
England. 

Mr. E. S. Eobinson (Brktol) had seen for eo manyyears the evils resulting 
from endowments, that he had almost arrived at Mr. UancoeVs conclusion that 
clwritablo bequests sliould be prohibited altogether. Keligion, education, and 
poverty, embracod most of the objects for which endowments were created. Now, 
wo had recently seen onltowments for religion treated very*^udely, by being 
diverted to secular purposes. Educational ^endowments had been the means of 
providing large revenues for individuals, and had frequenily failed to provide 
instruction where it was wautecl. As to endowments for the poor, it was notorious 
that they created demoralisiition to a ^^rcat extent. In the parish where he carried 
on business, doles were given which oroated a large number of paupers, and this 
w^as the case throughout Bristol. Ho did fl'ot t^unk Parliament would have laid 
violent hands upon endf)wnient;'^ in Ireland, had it thought religion would bo 
thereby clicckod in any way, and he believed that before long it would be held that 
education was burdened, jmuI riho people pauperised, by endowments. Was it, 
then, too miudi to prohibit them, seeing that tlie results liad been so opposite to 
those intended? The Statute of deorgo Tl. had been alluded to as if it were the 
first on the subject, but scores of Statutes wore passed previously with the same 
(»l)jeci, viz., to prevent land being left for the purpose of supporting religion. 
The power of the priests was exercised for centiirios in inducing pee)plo on their 
death beds to leave lantY for tlio support of religion. In Sweden, in the time of 
Oustavus Vasa, it was feared that the whole property of the country would bo in 
the hands of the Cliurch. Religion was the best thing in the world, and, there- 
fore, if it was rig)it to endow anything, it was right to endow religion. If en- 
dowed at all, too, it was right to endow it with wOmt was the moat stable thing in 
the world, that wliich would not be picked up and biken away, viz., land ; yet the 
law declared that land sliould not bo left for such a purpose. Surely, then, the 
doctrine should be carried further, and the* law should prohibit the leaving of 
personalty also for religion, (tilucntioij or tho poor. 

The Bresident romarkod that it w'as desirable to know what was done in 
other countries, and as they weiV favoured With the presence of an eminent 
American lawyer, ho would ask him for some information on the working of thy law 
of cliaritrtble endowments Jn the gf'oat republic of which he was so distinguished 
a citizen. • 

die lIoN. William Beach Lawrence : Of course it is incompetent in me to 
follow the gentlemen who opened tho quef»tion with regard to minute details as 
to tho Bill under consideration. «\11 that I can do is to st&to some facts, in- 
ferences from which 1 leave you to draw.^ My attention was very much called to 
the subjcctfin consequence of ^having been counsel for one of the parties in one 
of those great, religious controversies, w'here tho question was as to the faith of 
tho founders, a class of ca.so tried in this country some years since, an(^ set at rest 
by a special Act of Parliament. My case was one of a congregation established 
before the Declaration of Independence, for the support of Ccdvinistic doctrhies. 
It turned out that only throe or four persons adhered to these dpetHnes, all the 
rest having become Glerfaan Taitherans, and afterwards^erman Reformers. One 
or two persons undertook to bject two or three thousand, wVo use of 

the church. In the course of the investigation I had look intoufo-irb.ole 
subject, inasmuch a? all our law was deduced from the ijriglish law. I was much 
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struck with Sir J. Bowrina’s remark that endowments might be intended to 
perpetuate error, and I asked what would be done with an endowment for uphold- 
ing the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. If a change could be mode in such a 
case, why should you not let those liave the property who, in conpequonce of dis- 
cussion, nave rightly or wrongly come to conclusions different from the peculiar 
opinions of their pious ancestors or predecessors, for had those ancestors been 
now living, they would probably have adopted the same conclusions ? The case 
came before the Senate of the State^of New York, as the Court of Appeal, but 
contrary to the practice of your House of Ijords, all members of tlie Senate, wjielber 
lawyers or not, wore in the habit of taking part in the discussion.* I never, 
indeed, had a more satisfactory audience to address, because they were not all so 
learned but tbiit one might go fullv into the case, as some might be supposed not to 
know everything which a judge might knoy^. It was in oq^iity, and came by appeal 
from the decision of the Chancellor. I argued it upon the principle that there was 
progress in science and knowledge of all kinds, and tftat it ought not to be arrested 
by any arbitrary decision for the purpose of perpetuating old error, as believed in 
2(X) or 800 years ago. The Chancellor, it happened, was a vehement Calvinist ; his 
opinion was strongl^y against my cliq^its, and ho did all ho could to sustain his 
opinion ; but 1 ftirried the Senate by a vote of t\vei#y-six to four, the decision 
being fbat if the peo])le who consti^to a cem^egation cdiangod their views, the 
property might be rotainod. I state this only as the vircual result, inasmuch as 
no general opinion was rendered, but the opinion of individual ineiiibers, and only 
the vote decided it. Like you, wo liave chtritios established for very benevolent 
purposes, the object of which has failed. A very largo portion of the. city of Now 
York is now the properly of a ^rpefration of lliat description. The donor gave 
it for disabled seamen ; but I believe that for time past tliore have been only 
two or three inmates in the hospi^l. There are splendid grounds, and the 
situation of governor is a very valuable one, but*thQ**o is such unwillingness on 
the part of disabled sGamon to submit to the regulations, that they Lave scarcely 
any inmates ; yet all this property is hqjd in mortmain for the purpose of carrying 
out the trust. A very largo portion of the remaining part of New York is held, 
moroovor, by two religious establishments, one of them the old Keformed Dutch 
Cliurch, which existed before New York was a llritisji colony, the other and 
more important, Trinity Church, the Episcopal Church succeeding to the Chiircli 
of England. Now, while the Catholic countries of Europe, almost without excep- 
tion, have expropriated the x>**opcrty given for religious ])urpo8G8, and while 
discussions liave taken place iu Ibis country respecting the possibility of such a 
thing, every attempt made iu New York, directed against the corporation of 
Trinity Church, has signally failed ; the tw'o Churches, like the Catholic Church in 
Canada, roUiiii the property secured to them at the time of their foundation. 
Many attacks Imve been made on llib United jStates for their disregard of religion 
and the absence of an Esuiblished Cliurqji, but Bishop of New York, after 
returning some twenty years ago from a visit to Europe, ]ireaohod a sermon on 
the great advantag<fof the ChurcA not being^connected with the State, and I am 
suifi that had it been connected it would not have kept its property to this day. 
There seems to mo much force in the pr<i|)osition^which my old friend and 
political schoolmaster Jefferson used to inculcate, that a generation hsil no riglit to 
contract a debt that should not bo paid within tlte generation. May we not a^ply 
the converse, and if every generation^is to pay for itself, is there any reason why 
any bi^uest shoiiftl bo left to it from a preceiling generation ? Is it not infinitely 
more important that mone^' should no^ bo expended in educating different classes, 
the results of which would benefit all future generations, than tlaat it should 
accumulate at compound interest for our grandchildren. 

Mr. IJjtEDEuic Hill had been glad to hear from so distinguished a man as Mr. 
lAwrence the experience of the other side of the Atlantic. The decision which ho 
had mentioned was such as we might expect from a tribunal like that proposed by 
Mr. Hobhouip, Ulan whom no man liod more completely mastered this (piostion. 
He had prp ppgcd that%,ll charitable bequests should* be subject to periodical 
revision be appointed b^the O-overnlnent, and therefore responsible 

IxkXcbr'Iiament, with view of bringing them into harmony with the wants of 
With regaroVo the apprehension that such a* step would tend to dis* 
L 2 
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courage beoueste, he ventured, on a former occasion, to express his belief that so 
far from this being the case, many persons would be induced to give money to 
purposes of various kinds, whereas now, on their deathbed, they were very much 
puzzled to know what to do with it. They would feel that there was a body 
responsible to Parliament, wlio would, in all probability, manage the property so 
as to obtain from it the greatest possible benefit. It need not be feared that the 
springs of cliarity would be dried up. Two of the speakers had startled him by 
proposing tliat the power of bequests for chfvritable purposes should be altogether 
sot aside. Now, while it w^as not wise for the State to encourage bequests by 
exempting «lmritiea from taxation, it would bo extremely unwise to prohibit gifts 
for public objects. No doubt bequests wore often unwisely given or l^ly 
administered, but this was ilio case with all other gifts. All must be acquainted 
with cases of money loft to individuals which' had been wretchedly applied, yet 
would anybody propose (hat if a relative was addicted, say to habits or intoxication, 
you should not be allowed toliloave money to him ? Money again was sometimes 
left to sharpers, who managed to influence dying people. Mr. Robinson's objections 
all referred to bad administration. Now the tribunal proposed by Mr. Ilobhouse 
would correct anything of the kind, and witb such a corrective power we might 
expect that money loft for dharitics would bo some of the best property which one 
generation could bequeath to another. lie agreed with Mr. Fry that all Vestric- 
tions of mortmain shoulcl be swept away, lie saw no reason for such hampering. 
Mr. Ratten’s proposal was that bequests should only bo allowed for certain 
specifled purposes, but directly he begAn to onumemto them ho saw the difliculty. 
This would bo avoided by allowing bequests of all kinds, subject to tliis corrective 
power, which would correct not only tlie objf^t^t but the machinery for securing it. 
Lord Stanley and Lord Lichfield, 4* ion of different parlies and with minds cast in 
different moulds, had adopted J^Ir. Ilobhoufc’s general principle, that the dead 
ought not to rule the living,, and., that all bequests should be under the controlling 
power of an authority which would secure the greatest amount of good. 

Mr. T. WniiSTER, Q.C. ; I cannot coi^cur with those who argued that no 
IxMpiosts whatever should bo allowed, for that goes to the root of the disposition 
of property altogether. It may be w ise to place some restrictions on the power 
of disposition, but as long as anybody can be found to advocate the principle that 
a person may do what ne likes with his own — a principle which I hope will he 
adhered to — ^you cannot forbid bequests altogether. I agree with those who say that 
property is not the property of the dead but of the living, but as long as you allow 
a man to leave the whole of his property away from his family to any individual, 
you cannot interfere with his leaving it to any object ho wishes. It is the question 
of revision and administration to which we are tending. If, as suggested by 
Mr. Ilobhouse, you have a body of persons to subject all charitable bequests to 
periodical revision, you afford the utmost posjiblo x)rotection for carrying out the 
intentions of the donor. I agijce, too, jvith Mr. Hill that the knowledge of such a 
rovisiem wx)uld not discourage charitable intentions, but would give people a secu- 
rity w'hich they do not at present pey^sess. To tVo rightly disl-A;)sed it would be an 
encouragement, while the wrongly disposed it would deter from leaving monoy»for 
utterly absurd purposes, T should,. be sorry to sec a clieck put upon funds for 
educational fpurposcs, but li\ey should ho subject to control. I remember tloat 
many years ago, when the niattoi: w'as first brouglit forward by Lord Rrougham, 
ho stated lliat if the cd\icalionaI endowiiients of the country were properly admin- 
istered they w'oidd be ample for ths whole eduailaon of the Jl^eoplo. I cannot 
agree with thos<^ who object to land being held by charities, nor do I see any reason 
for the dist wot, ion bet ween real and personal property for that purpose. Some 
instano*‘8 exist in which property of that kind has been invaluable. I know one 
in the City of London, where there was a bequest of land which amounted to 600/. 
a year, and which for many years educated sixty boys, A public .jspiritod man, 
Alderman Hall, promised another 600/. if the funds were made up to a certain 
sum, and those funds became the nucleus of the City of London School — the most 
successful school of the dty. Distribution of alms are,*^o doubt, *tery demoral- 
ising. They are quite inconsistent with the Poor libw, ai\^4ig|^iji2^rea8e the 
pauperism of a particular place is the worst form of cht^rnty. As th^ 
stands, bequests for pui poses contrary to public policy >re invalidated, and it 
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might fairly be held that doles, and such like, should come within that category. 
The host course would be to invalidate such bequests, and let the property go to 
the next of kin. 

The Rev. H, O’Donnell thought it would bo difficult to suppress bequests alto- 
gether. The succession duty was evaded by persons handing over their property 
during their lives, and bequests would be made in the same manner if they wero 
prohibited. As to the Church of England being bcnefitcMl by interference with 
her endowments, which Mr. Lawrence iiad seemed to imply, he thought she was 
not so well off in some respects as the Church in America. A revision *0f tho 
land and pro\>erty of tho Church of England might be much to tho mlvanbigc of 
that Church. Charitable institutions generally would be benefited by conshuit 
revision. No man on abstract prmciplos had an absolute right to the property ho 
jK)8sessed, for no Government coulcl exist jfilhout infringing on such a prerogative, 
it had consequently a right, periodically, to revise depositions of proportv. There 
Bhould be some principle of revision, hut it would bo better to wait till tlioro wore 
sufficient data to go upon. Parliament might possibly commit errors in revising 
institutions, but as it did not profess infallibility, it would bo able to correct such 
errors hereafter. ^ • 

Mr. Ha-noock Explained that lie had not advocated tne restriction of bonevolonco 
during^ man’s life, for ho thought people ougnt to be Jj)iore liberal to hospitals 
and other excellent institutions. Tjct a man give away the whole of his property 
in his lifetime if he choose, for one part of cliarity was self-denial, and the maxim 
was a good one, dat qni cifo dot. Whaf ho objected to was, that a man should 
give by will what lie was not willing to give by his own liand. 

Mr. Lawhenck ba<l also been §ii sunder stood, lie bad simifiy stated the course 
taken with regard to t wo groat (»st*iblisliiiients, ffiik) founded under tho Dutch and 
tho other under the English Goverwuent ; and ho had expressed no opinion on 
the expropriation of ecclesiastical property. As a fot-oignor he should not think 
of entering into such a subject. Ho had merely stated tliat, notwithstanding tho 
groat political changes in tho Utiitcd States, that property had never been touched, 
and that in Canada tho English Government had adhered to the treaty of 17fi3, 
by which, wisely or unwisely, a largo portion of Montreal and Quebec was 
assigned to an ecclesiastical corporation. lie ought to liru^e stated that two points 
wero insisted on before? tlio Court of Error, one being that tho congregation in 
point of fact bad not changed tho religion of their tin(?estors. Ho had a personal 
interview with ministers of various religions — Episcopalian, Lutheran, Catholic, 
and Keformod Duteh, and interrogated tlicm upon the distinctions made between 
consubstantiatioii and traiisiibslaiitiation, and ho w^as unable to get any iiitelligiblo 
exjilauation from any one of them. Ho reoolloctod culling on one gentleman of 
Ivigh distinction, and on his stating wliat he supposed to bo tho doclrinoa of his 
Ixxly, the gentleman denied it in 3)fo^ hiii ho (Mr. Lawrence) took out a book 
which showed him to bo correct. These people h^l so entirely abandoned their 
original doctrines, that oven this gpiitlciiian, one of the beat educated among them, 
really did not know ^hat the Syiwd of Dort*had decided. There had been fre- 
querj-t attempts to obtain legislation unfavourable to these endowments, but they 
had invariably failed ; and if lie drew any moHil fromithia it would bo that, not- 
withstanding the absence of an Establishment, the imputation of tota^inattontion 
to religious matters was untrue, such^mattergn on tho contrary, being raoro 
sacredly guarded than anywhere on th§ continent of Europe. 

Mr. IIakb, in r^fply, said ho could not understand on what principle gifts for 
public purposes should bo rejected. was said that they might consist of real 
oaU-te, and so might take land out of the market^ while others urgelH that they 
might be injudicious, and calculated to do raoro harm than good. There miglit 
be an objection to a testator so disposjng of his property if ho had left his family 
unprovidea for, and the law might require that they should have an adequate 
maintenance ; but if ho had entirely performed his duty to his relatives, there was 
no grouiid for rejecting the gift and handing it over to the next of kin, unless, 
mdeed, tho S mtejver e so ^tirely incapable of dealing v^th what was given that 
it could n'^t a good purpose was. NowJ m view of our social condi- 

-tiU of what mig^ be done even, if necessary, to relieve taxation, was it 
possible to say that a de^rtment of the State, appointed ror the purpose of try- 
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ing experimetitfl, and of ultimately ascertaining whether good or evil was done hy 
certain charities, would be incapable of dealing with the bluest ? The Endowed 
Schools’ Commission was evidence to the contrary, and he thought it would lead 
to further action, and to means being found of devoting such funds to some good 
purpose. 

The PuEsiDENT : It seems to mo that we are pretty well agreed on one matter, 
viz., that we should not sweep away the power of endowment and charitable 
bequest altogether. That, no doubt, lias b^n urged, with his usual ability, by 
Mr. Hancock, and I think Mr. Lawrence in some degree lent his great authority to 
it by one Expression, viz., that as according to Mr. Jefferson every generation 
should bear its f»wii public burdens, and hand down no debt to posterity, so pari 
ratione every generation sliould be ready to supply its own funds, and should not 
expect Ut receive from p^pevious g<?neratieus any oi their accumulated wealth, Tliere 
is, however, one point to he considered. If Mr. Jefferson had lived to a later 
period, ho w'ould liavo seen, e’)cn in his own country with its boundless resources, 
that it lias bec ome necessary to burden the nation with a very large national debt, 
while as far as wo ourselves are concerned, wo have upon our sliouldors the 
legacy of past goneratious in that respect. Wo hayoiomcet the interest of our debt 
by hixalion, to the extent oli* between twenty and fliirty millions abnnally, and by so 
much, therefore, the pojvcr of eachi gemeratiqn to provide for its wants oiit of its 
own industry is diminished. There is another point on which equal unanimity 
has been shown, that if wc are to keep up charitable endowments, we must do 
prepared to deal with them much ffiore strictly. We must to a considerable 
extent modify onr law, both as to principles and machinery. A groat pre- 
cedent was happily created by Paidiamc'iit last <®e8sion. The Endowed Schools’ 
Act has shown the desire of PdVliament to pet nsid(>, wherever it may become 
necessary, the past history of charit^ible fun^s, in order to provide for tne actual 
nocoBsity of the present dayt 1’L‘annot doubt that that ]>riniaple, once recognised, 
will bo (iarried farther and bo fruitful of greater results, and that W'O shall seo 
the day when it, will he thankfully acknowl^'dgcd by all that, the supreme power in 
the State has not only the right — for who can deny it,, seeing that the power of 
perpetual disposition is a purely artificial Y>rivilegc, derived from the State, and 
therefore necessarily subject to its control? — but has incumbent upon it the duty 
of modifying from lime to time the u.so of all cndoivments. Holding, then, 
as we do, that there should bo more stringency of restriction on the power 
of testamentary endowment, and a much greater jx>wer of periodical revision, 
it would seem that there are three classes of endowments to be dealt with. 
First, of all, endowments wdiich arc bad in their original purpose, such as those 
alluded to by Mr. Batten, where a testator loaves his property to provide in per- 
petuity for his poor relations. Such bequests are an utter abuse of the power of 
tostamonhiry disposition. They discourage thrift, often making it better worth 
the while of the testator’s d’V'Scriidavts to be worth nothing than to earn an 
income; they give a premium to idleness and improvidence, and consequently 
breed pauperism; they are, in fsictf,' a curse tO^thc countrySvliich permits their 
existence. There are other endowments which, if not so bad, are yet deleterious. 
Now, th'ere is a choice of »twx> courses — cither to declare them all against public 
policy, and^ invalidate the bequests, treating the property as intestate ; or, as 
Mf. Hare suggests, to use it for cucli purposes as the State may think most likely 
to do gcjod. Wliichevcr course he adopt ed, tit is clear wo are bound to prevent the 
doing of evil U) future goneration.s. « On the question of land, ’C«*het.hcr wo should 
allow it to bo devised for the jiurpose o,f charitable endowment or not, there is 
somet hing Mo be said on both* sides. On the one band, it is no doubt a great 
mischief that land, — wdiich stands on a very different footing from personalty, 
inai-inuch us the latter can be inllnitely increased, whereas the land of ^a country 
is finite in quantity, and in these small islands crowded with |X)pulation there is 
no more at our disposal than is required for the exigencies of private possessiou — 
should be locked up in the dead hand, and be put permanently out of the market* 
On the other hand, thor& is a good deal in what Mr. \frebster saidf of the advan- 
tage of land as a permanent frivestment for charitable purpQf»: a. »^ Mig ht not you 
allow a rent charge on land to be bequeathed, and the J'ihd itself to 
marketable ? I remeniber that Mr. Hare, years ago, fk a meeting of the Law 
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Amendment Society, sugcosted that land thus devised might he sold subjtct to a 
corn rent, which woulcf increase with the value of the properly. Unaer no 
circumstances ought you to allow land which is needed for the expansion of 
town populations to be locked up for charitable disposiiiun. Mr. Haro stated on a 
former occasion that a map of London, prepared for the purpose, would sliow that 
you could walk for miles in the metropolis upon land which belongs to charities, 
and which is therefore shut out from improvement. I believe that in a few years 
the Legislature will come to the conclusion that not oven a private individuarehall 
be allowed to exorcise the power of remj;ing to sell land for building purpo^^es, it' 
it is within a certaix*i radius of a largo urlian }x>pulation. However tl^t may be 
with regard to private owners, you must insist on land held in mortmain coming 
into the market when it is needed for the grow’th of towns. The second class of 
endowments to w'hicli I referred cOlisists of those which may not have been bad 
originally, but have become bad through clihngc of circumstances. Customs vary, 
national liabits change, new necessities arise, old thfigs pass aw’ay, and so in a 
generation or two, an endowment, excellent when first created, becomes in a groat 
measure useless, and tliobenovolent intentions of tlio founder are virtually defeated. 
Hence, tlio need of some system of much more powerful and ready revision than 
exists at present. •! agree with lifr. Haro that there ought, if possible, to bo some 
department of the State to exercise such a revision for the benefit, of the people. 
Let us not bo afraid of the argument fo constantly used agatnsi the interference of 
the Sbitc. Tn a free country it is the p(<oplo wlio are the State, and Secretaries 
of State, and other mini.stors, are subject, togtho infiiicnee and veto of the lloiiso 
of Commons, which represents the will of the nation. I cannot understand why 
any dread should bo entertained of placing power in the hands of a minister who 
is subject to the roprescnUl.ives (ff the people. iPhere is a third kind of endow- 
nents which may be good in their origimal purpose, and oven good now, but arc 
>}id as to tlio mode in which they are administered. I was witness, a few years 
'inoo, to a remarkable instance when acting as one ol^ the throe adjudicators of 
Aie Swiucy prize, the present Lord Chancellor, and t.lio late Sir Tlioinas Phillipps, 
J.O., being the other two. It is a priz^ of 100 guineas, given in a gold cup of 
jqual value, to ibc author of the best work on jurisprudence recently published, 
That seems to me an excellent object, as it might be made to onoourago wdiat very 
nuch needs encouragement, the scientific study" of law. Ikit the provisions of the 
.vill as to the mode of adjudication are ho foolish, and in some respects so imprac- 
-icablo, as greatly to hamper the trustees, and to impair the value of the founda- 
.ion. Kow, in sucli a case it seems to mo that it would not ho wise for the State 
.uthor to invalidate the bctiuest or to use ilio fund for an >thor object, but that 
sucl) a board of revision as is recommended sliould pre^-cribe a proper mode of 
idininistration. Such a body would probably devise a schomo which would not 
)nly encourage the study of law in tliis country, but wouhl slimulato inquiry in the 
field of juridical science tlirojgliout th(3 wlmle civilini cl wt)rd The law allows too 
nuch latitude to the absunl and impolitic Provisioiis which testators occasionally 
ntroduco. With rc^ird to the ojjects of charibiblo endowments individually, I 
ihoujd like to narrow them very mucli, for I believe there are very few legitimate 
ibjeots. Mr. Batten mentioned the relief of poverty, but 1 am opposed to any euch 
mdowments. 1 fe4ir that the supply creates a cTemand,ftnd I am afraicjthc ojicra- 
aon of the Poor Law has produced that evil. In a majority of cases jiaupcrs becaj^nc 
juch through their own default, sinking ffom comparative comfort into helpless 
misery. Medical -advice might, ho\\%vcr, b© gral uitou.sly supplied wutli great 

idvantage, for timely help of this nature would ofttm prevent a man falling into 
jhronic sickness and thus being lost industry. There i.s one dojgirtmciit in 
ivhich endowments could hardly ever bo siiporfluoifs ; I mean education. It really 
ies at the root of the remedies for all the evils which we deal witli here. If you 
vant t'vB^p pauperiana, educate ; if* you want to check intemperance, educate ; 
i ^ou want to improve the public health, by removing ignorant prejudice, such 
M IS now afloat on the subject of vaccination, from the minds of the ])e()ple, 
Ddi^te ; if yo% want to inako the people understand yio law, and capable of 
rising to a <X)ipjM|Kiboyion of the policy of the Sta^e, again I say educate. It is 
few tnmg^^ which we cannot have too much. If vou are to have 
ma^ments at all, as tc^hich there is some little differance or oninion, educa- 
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tion is the object to which they can be most properly applied. I trust I Imve 
avoided obtruding my individual opinions as the general opinion of the section. 
Valuable suggestions have been thrown out on several points, but I think the 
general view is that the power of perpetual testamentary disposition should bo 
narrowed as to its objects, and none permitted which are against the economical 
interests of the pet^plo ; and, secondly, that such endowments as are now in 
existence, or should bo porniittcd for the future, should bo subject to periodical 
and comprehensive revision by Slate authoxity, so as to insure that good designs 
shall not bo productive of future evil, and that the benevolence of past genera- 
tions shall bo applied to purposes of the highest attainable public utility. 


xiini iiAJNU i^UEBTION. 

What ought to he the Principles i-egzxlating the Ownership and 
Occupation of^ Land 9 By FpitEBERlC HiLL, Barrister’* 
at~Law. 

rpIIE subjcjct on which I have undertaken to address you to-day is 
X happily free from any party chhraQfcr ; indeed, were it not so, 
the rules of our AssociatioiV would exclude it from discussion. 

If this statement required confir/hatioii it would be found in the 
fact that long before the* subject had drawn to it the keen public 
interest with whicli it is now regarded, that hrancli of our Associa- 
tion which formerly existed under the name of the Society for 
Promoting the Amendment of the Law had carefully examined it, 
and had received tipoii it reports from two Committees ; to tho 
latter of which reports 1 shall have occasion to call special 
attention. 

Whatever might be the case in former ages, when there was a 
monopoly both of learning and property, and when the mass of tho 
people did not venture to doubt the justice of tho laws which they 
were called upon to obey, there can be no hope, at the present time, 
tliat any of our laws shall mc^t with public approval and continue 
in force, unless they be baled on principles of* justice, and this 
justice be brought home to men’s minds. ^ 

Happily the iusiitix^don of ►property will, in its main features, bear 
apy amohnt of probing, and can be shown to be essential not only 
for tho maintenance of d parti^iular class, but for the comfort, 
happiness, and, indeed, the very existence of the wh-^le community ; 
the poor man being just as much dependent upon it as the rich. 

It is hue that propci'ty in land is in some important respects 
peculiar ; for unlike most other possessions, this is limited in extent 
and has often a value given to it by the exertions of otK^ers than 
its owners ; nay, sometimes in spite of conduct on their part, worse 
than utter neglect;^ for example, when the w^^dening of a street, or 
the irrigation or draiujjge in a rural district, is pra ^n ted by some 
owner demanding for the land a price beyony^ ‘its real 
doggedly opposingHhe improvement altogether^ 
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Hence the necessity for the exercise of a power of compelling the 
owner of land to conform to regulations not imposed on other kinds 
) of property ; or even to part with it at a price not determined by 
himself; though, happily, in this country, which has long passed the 
stage of civilization at which confiscation is possible, no one of any 
influence would propose to fix that price at a penny less than its 
full value. Indeed, to do so #ould be not only to impair the 
security of landed property, ])ut, in effect, to deal a blow ^t pro- 
perty of all kinds. 

To whatever objections ev^ry kind of appropriation of land, 
whether permanent or temporary, hitlierto adopted^ may bo exposed, 
few persons, I presume, would deny that cve^ the worst appropria- 
tion is better than the scramble, tumult, and civil wars which would 
result from having no appropriation at all ; a stato of things in 
which our condi^on would b«s as «bad as that of^tlic Rod Indians of 
America.. • 

But what is the best appropriation, and what a|fl)ropriation would 
a community act wisely in adopting on taking possession of a new 
territory ? What, for example, woulS have been the best settle- 
ment (with a due regard to tlio iiitcrest of the aborigines) oii found- 
ing the colonies of Australia f % 

To determine these questions, vc must first consider what ought 
to bo the chief objects to be kept in view ;»an(l I think I shall have 
your concurreiicc in stating these objects to be — first, that, as far as 
practicable, every acre of laud shall be hi the possession, temporary 
or permanent, of that man who will turn it to tho best account and 
obtain from it the greatest amount of produce, of of tho man who, 
for other reasons, would be able and willing to give for it tho 
highest rent ; and, secondly, that facilities shall exist for effecting 
improvements, in which ilie whole community, or the inhabitants of 
different localities, have a common interest, such as tho construc- 
tion of roads (including railways), largo systems of irrigation and 
drainage, the building of wcll-pkiuiicd towns, with proper provision 
of places for recreation, &c. ^ 

And how would^tliese objects be best attained ? In my opinion, 
by the community, in its corporate capamty, retaining the ownership 
of the land, and then letting it out ; tlfo community reserving the 
power to resume possession in any case on paying the tenant for 
any increase he may liave given to^tlic value of his land, togethei" 
with a reasouablo sum for the disagrceablcncss and expense of being 
required to go to another farm. The *tcnant, on tho other hand, 
should he have allowed his land to* deteriorate, to bo requirqi) to pay 
the cost of restoring it to its former condition. 

While, iiowever, this would, I think, bo tho best plan to follow 
M all cases of newly-acquired territory, and while such a epurse is 
still open for adoption as regards the immense tracts of land as yet 
unsold in many of our Rolonies, and, perhaps, a liwge part of our vast 

England,* Ireland, and Scotland, 
^dlner rule has bel^jj established and boon in existence for cen- 
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turies, such an arrangement as I have described, if practicable at ^I, 
could only be introduced by slow degrees, and must be made with 
due regard to long-established rights, feelings, and habits ; though 
I venture to suggest that, considering the innumerable inconve- 
niences, the lamentable disease, and, worst of all, the fearful mortality 
caused by the bad construction of many of our towns, and the great 
difficulty under present circarnstaiices of making radical improve- 
ments them, it is desirable, as soon as wo shall have the blessing 
of good local government, that the plan be so far adopted as to 
authorise these governments to purchase the land on which our 
towns are built.* » • 

Whatever length of time, however, may be required before the 
ownership of land can be placed on a better basis than that ou 
which it now rests, no such period seems necessary for the adoption 
of wise laws in regard to its occupatioii^ And the principle I have 
named, as that which ought to obtain between the States and its 
tenant, is, I submit, in the absendb of special agreements to the 
contrary, the principle which should regulate tenancies under private 
landlords. ‘ 

This principle — namely, that \Hbile it shall be perfectly free to 
landlords and tenants to ♦rnter into afiy agreements they may like, 
the tenant, in the absence of any* stipulation to the contrary, shall 
be entitled to paymetit fiom his landlord for any additional value he 
may have given to the land, and be, on the other hand, required to 
make good any diminution henia^ have caused iu its value— is what 
was recommended by a Committee of the Law Amendment Society, 
sixteen years ago, ps the right rule of law ; and this simple principle, 
founded alike in justice to landlord and tenant, was, so far at least 
as regards compensation to tlie tenant, subsequently embodied iu 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s Bill on the subject ; though, I believe, 
without his being aware, when ho gave notice of his Bill, of the 
previous adoption of the principle by the Law Amendment Society. 

A considerable approach to this, principle is made in the recom- 
mendations, so far bafk as the year 1848, in the reports of the 
Commission presided over by Lord Devon, and of the Parliamentary 


* A striking instance the aiJvanbigo of laud in a town belonging to the com- 
munity vas afforded in tlio ri^building of Hamburg, after the great fire some 
tears ago. Before the work \vas begun the little State purclmsed broad belts of 
land iu the tracks of the iiitciidod iie\^ streets ; so as to be able to set against the 
cost to bo incurrctl the incrcasetl value which would be given to the frontage of 
these streets and to the land adjoining; an increase which would otherwise have 
accrued Ur* those who had n^ just claim to it. The land was afterwards resold ; 
and when the accounts had to be balanced, it appeared that, so far as the im^rtant 
item of lantl was concerned, tlio cost of rebuilding the city, on a plan far superior, 
to the former one, w^as only about a thou&ind pounds. And if, iustefci of selling 
the land, it had been let out on lease, the public benefit would, in my opinion^ have 
been yet greater. ^ 

How nianjr narrow, crooked, ill-ventilated and inodiiveniont streets would never 
have been built, and how much illness would have been if, by the adop- 

tion of a similar arrangement, Sir Christopher Wren’s y^le plan for iiel^jlding 
London had been cart*i0a into effect I ^ 
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Committee, of which Mr. Pusey was chairman ; ♦ and more recently 
by Lord Duflferin in his valuable Contributions to an Inquiry into 
ihe State of Ireland ’’ (who gives it as his opinion that the best way 
of allaying agitation is to make the law just and fair), f by Dr. 
Hancock, in his two instructive reports on the landlord and tenant 
question in Ireland, and by the close observer and able writer now 
on a visit to Ireland as the represcfhtiitive of the Times newspaper; 
but, in the simple and complete form in which I have given Jt, the 
principle is, I believe, assignable to the Law Amendment Society 
alone. ^ 

It may bo objected that the principle would ofijtn give the out- 
going tenant more than his due ; as it may alleged that much 
of the increased value of a farm caused by a given improvement — 
such as drainage — may be owing to the inherent quality of the land, 
which the expenditure of thca tenant has but called into play ; but 
ill this v}%w I cannot agree ; since the quality and capability of the 
land must, of course, have been taken into aocounf when the farm 
was let. Moreover, at that time, the ^andlord would have no real 
interest in making any such distinction as that adverted to; since 
every subtraction from the touanf# future claim would, of necessity, 
toll proportionately in I'educiug the rent. ♦ 

The only cases of disputes thaUcan arise arc those in which the 
leases or agreements on which land is held «re silent on the point ; 
and in all such cases equity, as it seems to me, gives the additional 
value to the tenant ; in accordance with the general principle I have 
propounded. 

The great desideratum is, that the terms of evgry lease or other 
agreement for the occui)uncy of land sliould be perfectly clear, and 
at the same time such as to induce the tenant to exert himself ' to tho 
utmost to improve the land. 

Again, it may be ol)iectcd that such a principle of occupation as 
that which 1 have dcsciibcd would be diificult of application ; but I 
believe this to be one of the many cases in which ditliculties, at first 
sight formidable, are in practice easi^ suriiountcd. A friend of 
mine, wlio visited I\Jadeira sonm years a^o, reported that this very 
principle was there m general iisc, and that it was found to work 
both readily and satisfactorily. It is wxll known, too, that very 
many landlords in different parts of the United kingdom, especially 
in Ireland, where it is far more generaliy the practice than iir 
England for tenants to pay the fjost of improvementvS, do repay 
to out-going tenants the money thus expended : at least as reerurds 

• * After speaking of a practice in some parts of England of roinibursing a 
t^nt for cer^in improvements, and of a Lhon recent eiilargement of this prac- 
tfee U other kinds of improvements, Mr. Puscy’s Committee on Agricultural 
Customs state it as their opinion — “That this wider compensation to the out- 
gomg tenant Beeins to be h%bly boiiofieial to agriculture, «to the landlord, and 
to the farmer ; to a groat increase in tho productiveness of the soil, and 

employ men^f the rural population.” 

Dufforin’a “ Inqi\y into the state of Ireland.” p. 155. 
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those improvements, for which it is supposed that the tenant has not 
had sufficient time to re-coup himself ; and a correspondence at the 
end of Lord Dufferin’s book shows that when the principle is once 
admitted, there is no difficulty, with the aid of a person practically, 
acquainted with such matters, in carrying it into effect. * 

In Scotland, where leases (commonly of nineteen years) are in 
general use, complaint seldom ttrises, I believe, on the point in 
question ; though even there both tenant and landlord would, I 
submit, be benefited by the adoption of the rule in question ; since 
it would give the tenant a strong native for keeping his land in a 
high state of cultivation, and all his buildings, drains, and fences 
in the best possiblejprdcr, up to the very day of quitting his farm; 
instead of its being his interest, as at present, to contract all such 
outlay as his term approaches its close.f 

In England also^ though certainly kss so than in Scotland, leases 
are frequent ; and, whore there is no lease, the good feeling com- 
monly existing between the tenarft and his resident landlord often, 
perhaps coininonly, makes up, in j^art at least, for its want ; but in 
Ireland, as w'c are all aware,* there arc, as a rule, neither leases nor 
resident landlords ; while many, (iven among those who are resident, 
are too poor to make anji^material inif)rovcment8 in their property. 

Irrespective, however, of the varying circumstances in different 
portions of the kingdom, the principle laid down seems wise and 
just towards all ; and should, in my opinion, be made the law of 
the land. * 

There are, however, other matters that, as I hope you will concur 
witli me in tliiqking, the law ought to provide for, which, though 
they exist in a degree in some parts of England, J and perhaps in 
Scotland, are most frequently, in their broadest features, to be found 
in Ireland. And to these I now turn. 


* Since tbo above was written I have lairnt that such reimbursement is a com- 
mon practice in Yorkshii^^, and ^bat the necessary appraisement has become a 
profession. 

t All example of the benefits of leases, Icvon withoiA the additional motive 
supplied by tiie proposed rule, is given by the Times' Commissioner, in the follow- 
ing passage . — ^ • 

“ Uiifc'l not long ago Mullingar was held under a middleman’s grant from the 
• G-ranard family ; and as noitjicr the mesno nor the cJiief owners had tlie power 
of making long leases, no security couk] be obtained for building; and stagnation 
and ruin wore the consequence# The ])roccss, however, of the Landed Estates* 
Court swept away those mischievous fetters of tenure, and the new proprietor, 
ColoneUGreville-Nugent, bqing able and willing to give leases of long duration, 
on favourable terms, the town has not been slow to revive, and has, in a few 
years made very rapid progress.” — Times, September 20, 1869. 

It is pleasing to see, by Ins late speech at Adbnry — a spoocli manifelting, as usual, 
lx)th good feeling and sagacity— that our President of last year, Lord Carnarvon, 
is strongly in favour of leases. It has, however, been justly remarked by a cor- 
respondent of the 'Ti%i€s, that unless the lessee be^ man of ^substance there is 
muoh danger of the coveiftmts of the lease being one-sidodk^^i'^^hig on the land- 
lord, but, as regards the tenant, a rope of sand. 

X Report of Mr. Pusey’s Select Commitleo on Agrig^tural Customs, ppTs, 4. 
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In Ireland, as I have stated, it is a common practice for tho 
tenant instead of the landlord to expend money in permanent 
improvements ; which is attributable in part to a natural indisposi- 
.tion in the landlord to build the multiplicity of homesteads, &c., 
which are required when the farms are very small, but in part also 
to the impoverished state of many of the landlords ; arising from 
the extravagant and riotous mod^ of living in past times, so well 
depicted in Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Castle Rackrent.” And, owing to 
this, and to the comparatively recent date of the last violent transfer 
of landed property, and to the wqpt, therefore, of that long period of 
quiet possession which carries the prescriptive righi^of English and 
Scottish landlords back to distant ages, a claimjespecially in Ulster, 
is often made, and though not sanctioned by law is very frequently 
admitted to peculiar consideration on behalf of an outgoing tenant; 
nay, the very righ4 to remove «a tenant at all fr^m his occupation 
is, as welknow, in some parts of Ireland often denied; the resistance 
offered sometimes going to the extent of murder; a* crime, in such 
cases, always abetted, often suborned ; Uie perpetrator, if by some 
rare chance convicted, being regarded less as a criminal than a 
martyr ; the ignorant peasantry being unhappily quite unawai*e that 
the assassins arc tho greatest possible cneirHtes not only to landlords 
but to tenants ; causing, as they do,«that general feeling of insecurity 
wliich drives away capital (a consequence shotvn In several instances 
since the late Fenian outbreak),* and tends to keep tho land in so 
impoverished a state as to bo unable to yield a comfortable subsis- 
tence even to tho man who should hold it rent frce.f 


* Lord DiifTerin’s “Inquiry into tho state of Ireland,” p. IVJ. 
t In plcaRiii}' c«»nlrast with tho alrocioiiR assassins wlio bring such disgrace on 
our country, ami whose deeds indispose many men to do that whi(;h oven justice 
requires, and in contrast also with tho misohievoiis ami reckless men who stimulato 
tho porpotrators of crime, by giving utterarico to lil>cls and caluTiinies, which, wero 
tho law and its administration in a betle» state, they dare not proiiudgate, is tho 
following picture from \ho Devon ifejmrt of a x^dc-spregd patience and fortitude 
which constitute, for those describe<l, a strong claim for sympathy and respect, and 
for our best exertions to jluj)rovo thcirfjoiidition. • 

“ Til adverting to tho condition of different classes of occupiers in Ireland, wo 
noticed with deep regret the state of the cottiers a^d laboiy^ors in most parts of 
the country from the want of certain employment. • 

“It would bo imjKissiblo to describe adequately tho^privations which they and 
their families habitually and patiently endure.* 

“ It will be seen, in the evidence, that in many ijlistricts their only food is tho 
potato, their only beverage water, that their cabins are seldom a protection against 
the weather, that a bed or a blanket is a rarefluxury, that, nearly in al^ their 
pig and manure heap constitute their only property. 

When w'e consider this state of things, and the largo proportion of the popula- 
tion which comes Junder tho designation of agricultural labourers, wo have to 
rejieat Uiat the patient endurance wliicli they esmibit is deserving of highcommen- 
dx^ion, and entitles them to tho best attention of Government and of Parliament.” 
Ji&port on the Occupation of L9nd in Ireland^ p. 1152, • 

It affords consolaj^ir^o think, that although some oiV tho remedies liavo been 
is no cw^bt that the extent of misery depicted above has been 
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Happily^ there are many landlords, such as Lords Lansdowue, 
Bath, and Digby, whose admirable administration of their Irish es- 
tates has been made known to us in that very interesting bopk^ 
Trench's Realities of Irish Life," as also the Duke of Devon&liire, 
Lords Cork, Bessborough, DuiFerin, and Portsmouth, and other 
proprietors, both ladies and gentlemen, whoso good deeds have been 
larought forward by the Times'^ Commissioner, and whose example 
will greatly facilitate the general adoption by Parliament of a law 
in consonance with the voluntary acts of these right worthy 
members of society. ^ 

Instead of attempting to fcap what other men have sown, and 
utterly ignoring the tlaim to his patch of land which a long occupa- 
tion from father to son has created in the tenant’s mind, such land- 
lords when driven to the conviction that their estates were over- 
peopled, or their ^rms badly tilted, Siavo incurred the expense of 
conveying the cottiers, d>h,en but too thankful to accept the boon, to 
a laud where more inhabitants arc much wanted; where wages are 
high, and where, in a few years, the emigrant may obtain a quantity 
of land far greater than his former miserable holding, and of which 
ho may soon become the iindoihted proprietor; while to larger 
farmers, making way foi’^V’jthers better able to do justice to the land, 
they have paid the full value of alt permanent improvements, whether 
made by thcmselveS or*purchased of their predecessors. 

It is claims of this latter kind which constitute what, though by 
no means confined to that province, is called the Ulster tenant right — 
a right, the money value of which, in Ulster alone, according to an 
estimate by Dr, dlancock, is not less than 20,000,000/., and which, 
Lord Dulferin^ ^ays, is in the inaia respected by the Ulster landlords, 
though Dr. Hancock gives a disgraceful exception to this rule.f 
When there are good and enlightened landlords, such as those 1 
have referred to, neither these nor any other claims, founded more or 
less in justice, can ])rcsent much dilliculty ; since the two parties will 
voluntarily adopt some equitable arrangement ; but, I submit, that tc 
provide for landlords^*of ancther description, as also for such tenants 
as may demand more than justice would award^theni, the law should 
step, in, as recommended long ago oy the Law Amendment Society 
and provide for ai^ equitable decision on every unsatisfied claim, o 
whatever kind, brought forward within a certain limited time; anc 
according, as in each case, Ihp landlord or tlic tenant shall be founc 
to possess the greater just jiglit, to give to him the option of becoming 
whole proprietor on paying to the other the value of that othei 
persoa’s share. # ' 

If this were done, and all future cases of land tenancy, where m 
contract of a different kind may be entered into, wer 3 put on tu 
footing likewise advised by the Law Amendment Society, and 
which I have so oi'icn referred, there would be good ground of hope 

* Lord Bufferiu’s “ Inquiry into the slate of Ireland 
t Br. Hancock* “ Eoports on the History of the Landlord and Tem^' 
tion in Ireland,” pp. 39, 40. 
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both that the present difficulties regarding land in Ireland would be 
oreroome, and that future difficulties would bo avoided ; and, in fine, 
4hat, in a moderate time, the poverty and turbulence which now so 
much afflict many parts of that country would be succeeded by peace 
and prosperity* And it may also be hoped that a material improve- 
ment would be made in the tenancy of land both in England and in 
Scotland, and an additional stimulift given to agricultural progress. 

Fixity of tenure, demanded in some quarters, would, in my opinion, 
be a positive evil, and only make existing evils worse. Indeed, there 
is much evidence to show that th^se parts of Ireland in which, through 
very long leases, there is the nearest approach to suth tenure are the 
very parts where there is most poverty, and inhere the process of 
dWision and sub-division has been carried to the greatest and most 
pernicious extent.* 

To be prosecut/ed with entrgy and success, ^farming, like any 
other eii^loyincnt, requires specia^ talent, t4ie acquirement of special 
knowledge and the command of capital ; but talent^ and knowledge 
are qualities not to be obtained by me^e inheritance and from the 
mother’s milk. 

Wlio, if he had broken his leg, ^ould venture to place hiniself in 
tlio hands of a surgeon whose sole claim to confidence was that 
he had for his ancestor even a Hilrvey or a John Hunter ? Or, if 
lie had a heavy law suit, would be satisfied* wif?h his counsel being 
a descendant of an Erskinc or a Curran ] And what reasonable 
hope can there bo that land will be ably and scientifically culti- 
vated, if its occupation is to depend on a similar title to capacity ? 
Yet fixity of tenure would obviously give us no beUcr security. 

The yeomen, or ‘‘ statesmen ” as they are called, of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland being, like the inhabitants generally of these two 
counties* distinguished for superior education and prudence, instead 
of all clinging tenaciously to their land, are, it appears, in many 
cases selling their portions and seeking other occupations more 
congenial with their tastes amb special powers; the tendency, 
therefore, being, in that district, for tl^ littli# estates to unite, in- 
stead of being split jnto still smaller fragments ; and thus to create 
farms worthy of occupation by men of skill and capital. And 1 
found a like spirit of enterprise when, maq^r year^ ago, I paid a visit 
to that thriving, happy little island, Guernsey ; where a tradesman, 
who had lived there thirty years, told me that^he had never once been* 
asked for alms.f 


* ^rd Dufferin’s “ Inquiry into the state of Irelanrh” pp. 120, 144. • 

T In support of fixity of tenure reference has been made to the result of the 
uornwaliis ot^tleinent in Bengal ; but the case does not seem to me really to 
support. In the first j)laoo rents under that Settlement are not, I behove, 
^olly fiied; since, to the extent of one-tenth part of the value of the produce, 

raised; and, secondly, the good really effected 
bA Settlement— viz., the certainty which it gaVe to the tenant that 

tnw m a-hfl^j^^egree, the fruits of his labour and outlay — might, in 

® Pafier, yet more fuUy 
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On the Same. By Mr. Serjeant Cox. 

I PROPOSE in this short paper to suggest to the Association somo 
reforms in the law of real property, which would go far to remedy 
acknowledged evils without the difficulty and the danger that would 
attend the almost revolutionary changes now openly advocated by 
many persons of ability and reputation. 

First, In cases of intestacy, real property should pass as person- 
alty under the Statute of Distributions. If the owner desires that it 
should go to hiSe, eldest, or aijy oth(5r child, he will be enabled to 
effect his object by nmking a will. If lie fails to do this, it may be 
reasonably presumed that he has preferred the provision made by 
the law. Practically this change will have little effect, beyond an 
increase in the number of wills macjp. The argument of incon- 
venience from the *divisipn of small properties, find especially of 
houses, is answered by the fact that leaseholds are now so dealt with, 
and no practicable dilficulty is found in the distribution, even though 
the property consists of houset>. This proposal has been so thoroughly 
debated that it is needless further dwell upon it here. 

The second suggestion I believe, «new, and therefore it will be 

necessary to describe it more at length. 

The common complaint is of the costliness of the transfer of land. 
The notion that, under any circumstances, or by any contrivance, land 
could be transferred as easily and cheaply as a bale of cotton, is a 
dream which the slightest reflection will dissipate, unless bare 
possession is to constitute title, which with land would be impossible, 
for it cannot, like cotton, be held manually, or stored where the 
owner or his agent has the personal possession and control. 
There must, therefore, be some other test of ownership than occu- 
pation, and that involves an investigation of title, which must be 
a matter of more or less time, labour, and consequent cost. But 
these unavoidable expenses are iipmensely swollen, by reason of 
the power which the law gives to the owners of land to impose 
upon it charges in the shaj)e of settlements and mortgages, and 
these for very lengthened’ periods ‘of time alid almost without 
limit in' number and in value. Tlic consequence of this power 
to charge land is, that it cannot be transferred without an inquiry, 
‘not only into ownershiy, which must be unavoidable under any 
circumstances, but also into tfie,. charges that have been imposed 
upon it, and which from * their nature are difficult to discover, 
and, ifj, found, throw further and still more serious obstacles, and 
consequently further expences upon the transfer, even if they do 
not practically prohibit it. An estate is charged with payments., 
to children until of age or married, to widows or daughters for 
life, and so forth, besides mortgaps. No prudent person would 
purchase land so incumbered, especially for the purpefee of building 
or improvement, for fne incumbrances cannot ^ apportioned and 
the improved pavt might at any time be made' answerable foiv ♦he 
' charge upon the whole. The result is that enormous tracts of 
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land are unsaleable and therefore indivisible, because of the charges 
3 with which they are burdened and from which they cannot be 
relieved. 

It has been proposed by some reformers, as a remedy for this 
acknowledged evil, to restrict the right of charging land with any 
payments beyond its nominal vatue; that is to say, that the capital, 
if it may be so termed, should not be charg able, but •nly the 
rental — for instance, that the owner of au estate of 1000/. per annum, 
worth 30,000/., should not be suffered to burden the estate with a 
charge of a sum upon its capital value, but only "with an annual 
payment out of the 1000/. of annual value. JDthers propose to limit 
the time for which a charge shall be permitted, so as to secure an 
absolute release within a certain number of years. The plan 1 
propose will, I jthink, effect«the object far mo^jp completely without 
restriettng the privileges pf the owners of %*cal property, and it is so 
simple that it needs only to bo ^ated to be approved. 

It is to permit the person having thg possessory ownership of real 
property for the time being to discharge all charges upon it at any 
time by application to the Court Chancery and submission to pay 
into Court whatever sum a valuer to be fippointed by the Court shall 
determine to be their full value,* to be held by the Court for the 
benefit of the parties entitled to it. • * 

This is, in fact, to extend to all purchasers or owners of real 
property the benefit now uniformly enjoyed by joint stock com- 
panies. The advantages of such a provision would bo many. It 
would set free for the market a large quantity of hind now practically 
locked up by reason of the incumbrances upon it, and the liabilities 
that attach to them. It would remove the greatest existing impedi- 
ment to improvements ; it would simplify titles by providing an easy 
method of clearing them, and consequently largely reduce the cost of 
transfer. 

This is not the place for a niiitute description of the machinery by 
which the design may be carried out> so a» to provide the most 
perfect security foi’ the incuml^’ancers. JThe operation of the Lands 
Clauses and other Consolidation Acts, has shown that land can be 
discharged from all burdens upon it without injustice to any indi- 
vidual, and with great advantage to the community. There^an be 
no doubt that such a law would be «xtensiwely used by the owners 
of land on which there are troublesome ^barges that hamper every 
dealing with it, and that it would encourage purchasers by the 
assurance that they may relieve *tlieniselv€s if they please. An 
encumbered estate would theu bo sent into the market as freely as 
an unencuHibered one. It would wrong none, for the full value of 
ihe charge would be paid, with all the costs incurred. The Court 
would hold th^t value uj^on the trusts of the settlement or mortgages, 
dr whatever might be the form of the cbajrge,*and pay it to the 
parties entitled to ii;y when it becomes due. 

> And that such charges may be more readily ascertained, there 
should be a compulsory registration of all charges on real property, 

M 2 
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and no unregistered incumbrance of any kind should be valid. 
If a man desires that there should be some other property in his 
estate than the ostensible one, it is neither unjust nor unreasonable 
that he should bo required to give some public notice that the estate 
is not what it appears to be, the sole property of the person in 
possession, but that a portion ofoit belongs to some person or 
persons, who have no apparent hold upon it. The privilege of 
charging property without giving possession of it is a great boon 
to the owners of real property — a special favour not inherent in 
the nature of the , property itself, a privilege for which there is no 
moral claim, and whidi, as a favour conferred by the law, can be 
enjoyed only on such ’conditions as the Legislature may think fit 
to impose, and it is a reasonable condition that they who enjoy 
this privilege should make it as little burdensome and troublesome 
as possible, by recorefing their exercises of it in some public, place, 
where those who ‘lare affected by tliijm may be informed of a fact 
that concerns them so nearly. 

The difficulties in the way* of a general registration of title have 
been made manifest in the almost /entire failure of the Registration 
of Titles Act. The reaarns for tho general avoidance of that 
which "was designed to be a gre^t boon to the owners of real 
property are sufficiently ^obvious. The process of a registration is 
unavoidably troublesome and costly. A perfect Title must be 
made, and notice must be given'' to all adjoining proprietors, that 
they may protect themselves against invasion. No law could 
dispense with these precautions. If a man has a good title, he will 
not trouble himself to register it, and if he has a bad one he will 
not disclose it. 

How far it might be practicable to limit the power of settlement 
is a wide question, full of difficulty. Whatever line is drawn, it 
must be more or less arbitrary, and reasons for and against are 
equally abundant. No practicable hint has been yet suggested. 
It is to avoid these difficulties, and as accomplishing the desired 
object of more ready and inexpensive transfer of real property, that 
I venture to propose what appears ^to bo the ''preferable plan of 
discharging incumbrances,^ To which I propose to add, the devo- 
lution of real property in case of intestacy as. personal estate, 
hccording to the Statute of Distributions, and a registration of all 
incumbrances and other charges that give a property apart from 
the possession. 


Mr. W. D. Henderson (Belfast), who followed wHh a paper 
devoted to the same subject, having special reference to Ireland, 
advocated freedonj. of contract, which, as regarded land, was shown 
to involve the very minimum of change ; and after dwelling on 
various questions of detail, the writer discussed' the claim for con- 
tinuous occupancy, which was shown to arise from the fact that the 
tenant had made the improvements, and that owing to the smallness 
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of the farms it was necessary that he should do so. Continuous occu- 
pancy, it was urged, had sprung from the past history of the people, who 
had been accustomed till lately to a tribal system of ownership, which 
gave them joint rights, and which was in various ways recognised 
by the landlords. Passing from the question of tenant-right, which 
the writer considered to have its^oot in continuous occupancy, though 
comprising other elements besides, the various modes which had been 
suggested of settling the land question were then discussed^at some 
length. The proposal that the landlord should bo compelled to buy 
out the rights of his tenants, ^either by a long lease or by cash, Mr. 
Henderson insisted would simply ccftifirm the tenftnt in the idea that 
the land was his ; while another plan, tha^ the tenant should be 
compelled to buy out the landlord, took the form of fixity of tenure. 
He then proposed that the law should recognise both of the elements 
of tenant righU The unexhausted improvemesits could bo estimated 
by the* county courts, subject i§ an app^kl to th^ judges of assize. 
The compensation for breach of the implied contract that the tenant 
should continue to occupy might be#cstimated in two ways, either 
one-half of the value of the unexhausted improvements or three or 
four years rent of the land, whichever was lowest. The question 
of waste lauds was then touched on^ and the paper concluded 
with a reference to land baifks and their organisation, which 
in many of their details would resemble* that established in build- 
ing societies. • 

Mr. P, Barry also road a paper on the Irish land question. He 
maintained that a perpetual lease, which many advocated as the best 
remedy for the Irish laud difficulty, would be uSeless. Such a lease 
would compel the tenant to liold on whether he had means or not. 
The advocates for such leases assumed that there would be no hitch 
or breakdown ; that the land would be scientifically farmed, and that 
therefore no miscarriage need be contemplated. Such assumption 
was untenable, and the law, which is at present powerless, would 
continue so. The landlord woJld be in the condition of a man who 
had been virtually dispossessed by a^ommiSsion. American experi- 
ence, if appealed #10, would i^commend exemption from attachment 
for rent, taxes, and debt, as the one solution of the Irish question. 
Ho thought that on this subject very miJbh mi^t be learne^from the 
United States. The land exemptions of that country secured to the 
proprietor when he is the culti^aft)r, and to the tenant when he is 
the cultivator, the possession of an am 9 unt of capital sufficient in evil 
times to enable him to hold his oivii ; to prevent his being reduced 
to the condition of the farm labourer. Tlfey were an encouragement 
to the progress of agriculture, and were not regarded as trespassing 
on the just rights of others. The American system had given rise 
to the practice of working farms on shares ; to co-operative farming, 
an expedient which tffectually protects the landlord against loss 
from bad farming. Farm work on shares with hopeful willing 
labour, and a landlord whose liberal hand leaves^ no legitimate want 
unprovided for presents a picture of contentment with dignity ai^d 
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progress tliat might generally be studied with advantage. That 
such a plan would prosper in Ireland is a fair inference from the fact 
that in America, such Irishmen as have taken to working farms on 
shares have thriven as well as others. The writer thought that there 
were weighty reasons why legislation on land in Ireland should be 
preceded by the assertion of the law. He would then recommend 
that similar exemption from taxes aftd debts should be made as were 
enjoyed,, say, in the State of Minnesota. These exemptions were 
perfectly satisfactory to all persons in the United States, Irishmen 
included, and they would doubtless be equally satisfactory here. If, 
however, land, under the sanction of ^Parliament is to be acquired, 
then the obvious courje of acquisition was by issue of Bank of 
England notes to take the place of the present fixed issue of the Irish 
bank. The Irish question ought to be settled on the principles of 
utility, and not on the^raere theories of doctrinaires. ^ 

Mr. I. J. Murpjiy, (Bel/iist,) readjhe next paper. He described 
the custom of the tenant right of Ulster in various forms and 
under its various restriction^ Its distinctive character was the 
recognition by the landlord ofj the tenants interest or goodwill 
as a saleable article, without the forfaer’p right to fix the amount of 
rent, provided it be in nfoderation, being interfered with. In 
some cases rents are revised at understood, though not stipulated, 
periods ; the landlord*' lindts the price of the goodwill to a certain 
sum per acre. This custom is ,not founded upon the value of 
improvements, but upon the right of occupancy. The value of the 
tenant’s right in most cases far exceeds the value of the improve- 
ments made by tho tenant. For this reason Mr. Murphy objected 
to any legislation founded upon the doctrine that the improvements 
are the tenant’s and everything else the landlord’s. In view of the 
increasing disposition to treat land no longer exceptionally, ho 
recommended that letting contracts should not be interpreted as 
merely lettings at will, but that tho Common Law Courts should be 
authorised to inquire and discuss wh&t the contracts really are. He 
also recommended the sfoolitioif of the right of distraint, which, ho 
observed, would practically ibe a bounty on lea^s. He defended 
this course of exceptional legislation for Ulster, on the ground that 
the tenants of that province have rights and property which ought 
tq be rerfognised, which the southern tenants have not. 


PISCUS8ION. 
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Mr. J. Hancock (Liirgan) : Greater facilities for tho transfer of land, I be- 
lieve that, is at the root of tho whole matter. Land should be left perfectly tree, ' 
and Mr. Serjeant Cox’ s^ suggestion is a valuable one. gait has bee^n carried out in 
Ireland under tho Encumh^red Estates’ Act. I believe one reason of the high 
price of tenant right arises from the fact of the facility of transfer. Tenant right 
in the North of Ireland passes by a stroke of the pen in the agent’s office-Hho, 
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substitution of A for B, without any investigation of title or anything of that 
kind. The money is paid and the possession passes, and that raises the price of 
this kind of security m compared with others. I agree with Mr. Hill as to the 
desirability of a court of compensation, but he did not go sufSciently into details. 
The way of dealing with the question is to have some mode of measuring the 
value, and the best court for that purpose in Ireland would be the Quarter 
Sessions. In all cases of differences of opinion as to the value of the tenant’s 
interest, it should be a matter for inqi^ry there before the assistant-barrister. ^It 
should not be done by a general law, but the law should bo so far modified as' to 
assume that there is property in the hands of the tenant, whereas the ej^isting law 
presumes that all improvements belong to the landlord. The law is at present 
against any inquiry as to beneficial improvements, but if it were to lay down that 
improvements belong to the person who made them, whether the landlord or the 
tenant, that would be a fair matter of inqiflry. With regfird to house property, 
that is carried out. The tenant takes care that ovoryjbellpull is provided by the 
landlord before he enters into the engjvgement, but unfortunately a man runs in 
and takes possession of a farm and makes improvements without considering who 
is to pay for them. In England and Scotland they are chiefly made by the landed 
proprietors, but in iroland to a large extent by the tenrttits. With regard to the 
size of mrms, it seems to mo^hat you can lay do#n no fixed rule, but must leave 
all those matters to regulate themselves. Lord Stanley has Tirgued tlio advantage 
of large undertakings, but we have in our country mountainous and boggy dis- 
tricts, where horses could not set foot, and wl#.re machinery, with its great weight, 
would bo utterly inapplicable. No definite rule, therefore, can bo applied to the 
whole country. As to fixity of ter^irc, f strongly object to it, and cannot conceive 
how it could bo maintained in any civilised couii^iy. It would be merely putting 
a dozen landlords in the place of one, subject to a fixed charge. The only approach 
to any interference to the rights of property in the^couytry has been for railways, 
or certain specified purposes, under carefully guarded clauses, the object being the 
benefit of the whole community. Railways, indeed, could not bo made witliout 
the power of compulsory purchase, but to confiscate a whole island merely for the 
sake of fixity of tenure, would bo contrary to all the principles on which land 
has been held. The question whether land pays best in largo or small holdings 
will perhaps be fairly tried in the next ten years. Owing tft the Irish Church Act, 
a very large extent of land spread all over the country will come into the posses- 
sion of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and if science and sound judgment 
should lead to the opinion that it is desirable t here should be a number of small 
as Wfdl as largo proprietors, the experiment may be fairly tried, without disturb- 
ing existing owners, on the Church lands. They must bo disposed of during the 
next ton years. Mr. Serjeant Cox tlirew out an idea which is entitled to some 
consideration, whether tliere should i*ot bo a limit of time to charges on land. 
That is the case witli regard to corporations, jpr whei^lhev borrow they are bound 
to extinguish the debt within a certain period. One thing is clear, that there 
ought to be more defiiUto undorstanflings with regard to dealings in land. Every 
agreement should, as far as practicable, be reduced to writing. Scotland has in 
that respect the advantage, for in lettings in tha4 countrs there are much clearer 
and more distinct arrangements, even about the sinalTest matters. Qf course 
there would be a difficulty with ignorant tenants, b^it Scotch tenants, as a rule, afo 
educated, so that the two parties are^on more equal terms. Distinct written 
agreements in all cases would be very much to tfie advantage of us all. 

Mr. C. J . Gkece (Roigate) agreed with Mr. Serjeant Cox that to abridge the 
power of charging land would very miich faciliti^e dealings with it^ So, too, 
would a modification of the rule against perpetuities. That rule laid down a 
limitation to lives in being and twenty-one years afterwards. Now, the whole of 
the mischier was concentrated in those words, “ and twenty-one years afterwards,” 
wane these cut off, settlements would be stripped of a mass of redundancy, pro- 
visions which ngver came into operation, which crippled the power of disposing of 
property for a much longer period than was commenfurate with any public 
utility derived from the power of settling. To limit fo lives in being would retain 
eveything advantageous and reject everything injurious. 

Mr. Hf N, MozLBy ren^arked that thequestioq was, whether wo wore to inter- 
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fere with freedom of contract, and whether we wished for free trade in land ? 
Mr, Henderson had referred to the factory question as to a certain extent 
analogous. Now, the Factory Act was passed to protect persons who would not 
protect themselves, but were we to proceed on that principle, or on the principle 
of entire freedom of contract ? A great deal of the agitation which had arisen on 
tenant right struck at the root of property in any shape, and also at the root of 
contract. It was said to be bard for a tenant to be ejected for making improve- 
ments without compensation, and undoubh dly the contract which permitted this 
was not a desirable one, for it deterred tenants from making improvements which 
were desKable ; but he doubted whether the ordinary year to year holding could 
be declared contrary to public policy. He agreed with Mr. Hill that the proper 
course was to enact that in default of regulation or contract to the contrary a 
landlord should not eject a tenant witjjout paj'ing compensation for improvements. 
The value of these must hp determined by a jury, or in some other way. If it 
were distinctly understood <-hat a landlord was to do this, it would pro tanto raise 
the value of the land, and there would be no injustice to the tenant, for in accept- 
ing a year-to-year holding he had admitted the principle that he might be 
ejected at any time. This was all that legislati(?fi could do ; all the rest must be 
determined by the partict< them|elve8. If one set of arrangeiiients was applicable 
to England, another^ to Scotland, and another to ‘Ulster, let the landlord and 
tenant settle it amongst themselves. As to compensation to the landlord, it was a 
matter of extreme difficulty, and to enact that the tenant should enjoy fixity of 
tenure in consideration of a certain*' compensation to the landlord would be con- 
trary to what prevailed in England. Ho agreed with Mr. Serjeant Cox as to the 
mischief of incumbrances, but it would not. be very easy to get rid of them. 

Mr. F. P. L.iniLLiERE observed that many were advocating a system of paternal 
government with regard to land in IrelanfJ which was unsound in principle, and 
was not ncce-ssary to effect the*’object in view. All that a government could do, or 
should attempt to do, in regard to land, was to gire both landlord and tenant the 
means of entering into fair and definite arrangements. To prescribe that holdings 
should be largo or small, that the cultivators of the soil should be owners or 
tenants, was contrary to the principles of enlightened legislation. What would be 
the result of putting t|ie tenant in permanent possession of the soil ? Unless it 
was hedged round by a system of the most contracted and illiberal legislation, how 
could it succeed ? .Land, like everything elec, was a matter of supply and demand, 
and if the tenants wore made owners of the soil, and if there were a number of 
capitalists desirous of obtaining large holdings, large estates would in twenty or 
fifty years be as prevalent as ever. Mr. ifill had said it was desirable in new 
countries that the government should let the land at the highest price. This 
seemed to be the principle of paternal government. If the State were the land- 
lord, it would interfere so much with privaPo citizens that the system would work 
badly, especially in new anli domoe-'atic communities. If n number of persons 
took possession of the land on such terms, aiu^if they found their position not so 
good as they had expected, they would demand an alteration of the system. To 
carry out the regulations for improvement and cultivation suggested by Mr. Hill 
would bo extremely clitffoult. Ill now countries, the sound policy was to make 
land uttiAct population, but unfortunately this had not been sufficiently done in 
victoria. For a considerable* time apor* the gold discoveries, all country lands 
were submitted for sale by auction at th©. upset price of ll. an acre. The conse- 
quence was that largo tracts of country, which might more profitably have been 
cultivated by Biiiall farmers, fell into Mie hands of large capitalists. Of late 
years, however, the system 'had been altered, and greater facilities bad been 
afforded for iho possession of land. In Queensland, also, there were great facilities 
for settlement. 

The Fev. II. O Doxnell was at one time chaplain to the late Lord Kingsdown, 
who, in conversation, expressed an opinion that lands were held in much too large' 
quantities in Ireland. ^ He believed the land question^ Englanddvequired a great 
deal of consideration, ant\ he regretted that the discussion had been mainly 
directed to the Irish question. Ho was not afraid to come under Mr. Hancocks 
condemnation by advocating fixity of tenure. The Irish tenants seemed to think 
they had a right to remain on the land perpetually, like their forefathers befow 
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them, and the violent transfer of land provoked feelings which had led to shock- 
ing outrages. Fixity of tenure did not necessarily mean that the persons to whom 
it was oonc^ed and their posterity should hold the land for ever. It was 
desirable in many cases that the present tenants should become the owners, but 
subsequent events might necessitate a transfer of the ownership to other persons. 
It was said that yeomen in the north had changed their position. Now, this was 
the very thing wanted in Ireland — the feeling that the land was not everything, 
but that other occupations were open t» their energies. Onmership in large was 
not necessarily better than in small quantities, for Belgium was probably better 
cultivated than England, the land being held there in small portions. i?he Irish 
peasantry required to be raised from their present condition, and they might in 
time be brought to that of the farming classes in England. 

Mr. P. Hill, in reply, said that Mr. Labijliero had argue^jl that for the State in 
a new country, like Victoria, to let land, itself deteiynining the covenants and 
leases, would be a kind of paternal government ; but lie was at a loss to see this. 
He agreed with Mr Labilliero that in a newly-established colony, the great thing 
was BO to let the land as to attract settlers, and were it let in the way he proposed, 
there would not be the slightest ii^pediinent, as land would bo let for whatever it 
would fftch ; whetfler 1/. or 1.9. an acre, the gov^nmeril would bo compelled to 
take it. Mr. O’Donnell projiised fixity of tenurelor the pr^ent generation only. 
This was tantamount to saying, that fixity of tenure sboulfl not bo fixity, and he 
was willing to accept it as a partial admission of the objections ho had urged to it, 

Mr. Labillikke explained that what ho m^nt by paternal government was for 
the State to bo the landlord and prescribe tlie terms on which the tenants should 
hold, thus interfering with every liolder of land. 

Mr. Hendeuson also replied. They were alP agreed on this, that Ihoro was an 
implied contract between landlord an« tenant, that the tenant who had made 
improvements ehoidd bo entitled to their unexhausted value. The further ques- 
tion, without which the matter could never bo settled, was whether the tenant 
was in the condition of having an iinplvd contnicl of continuous occupation, and 
what compensation the landlord sliould give if he wislied to dispossess him. It 
might bo settled by fixity of tenure, but ho did not think this would be the best 
way, or by Mr. Mill’s plan of buying out the landlord compulsorily, but in some 
shape or other it must be dealt with. Mr. Serjeant Cox’s proposal was one which 
was embodied in Ins own paper, hut he would go further and allow the present 
limited owner to call iijion a competent court to value the whole estate, separate 
his own interest from the reversioner’s, and allow him to give a mortgage upon the 
estate to that amount, thus breaking the entail at once. 'Ilie entail sTioiJd convey, 
not the property itself, but the value of the property. The tenants of the north 
of Ireland would he glad to pay such a fine as would protect them from the heir, 
and the present owner could iJion gifb leases in perpetuity. The tenants would 
thus be released from the fear that the heir, i^a man •f profligate character, would 
break the leases. ^ 

The President: Tifis is a very wide question* and so far from being exhaustible 
in a morning might occupy the whole A'isociation for a week. My observa- 
tions, therefore, will not pretend to be otlier fragmvntary. I do not propose 
to argue the question as to what ought to bo the fundamental condititins of the 
tenure of land a.s between landowners ai^ the Sitate. The view that tlie StA-e 
ought to be the landowner, and that nothing higher than tenancy should be per- 
mitted to individuals, has been ably advocated and equally ably attacked. Two 
branches of the question have been befor§ us — the general question applicable both 
to England and Ireland, and the special question* applicable to Iremnd. I will 
say a few words upon both. With respect to the general question of the own er- 
sbip of lanc^ 1 think it is quite clear to any one wlu) will lo(ik at the present social 
condition of this country, that landowners must makeup their minds that the pro- 
perly which they hold stands in a peculiar position. It being limited in quantity, 
with a large po|pulation swfrming in a small island, it cannot be argued that they 
have the same absolute and almost illimitable rights oyer tueir property, which the 
owner of persomd property has over his. Whether they ougut or ought not to 
have such rights is immaterial; I say that under the actuaLsocial circumstances it 
IS impossible that they can. The general maxim of jurisprudence, that you must 
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use whateTer you hold in such a way as not to injure your neighbour, is peculiarly 
applicable to landowners at the present time. For instance, it cannot and will not 
be tolerated that landowners shtdl claim the right to keep such a quantity of game 
for their mere amusement as to act as a damage to agriculture and an incentive 
to crime. The answer to their claim that they may do what they choose upon 
the land they hold is, that their right to the use of their land, as to any other 
property, must be limited so that it does no mischief to others. Again, we shall 
probably have to extend considerably the principle of the expropriation of land 
when it is needed for public purposes. jRailway legislation has broken in upon 
the old ielea that a man might under any circumstances retain the property of his 
land, even as against the State. Not a year has passed for a long period without 
Acts of Parliament being passed, forcibly taking away from their owners certain 
portions of land, under the sole condition that they shall be paid a fair price; 
That is founded on tEo sound princi^ile that railways are necessary for the well- 
being of the coinmunity^^ and that no landlord can be permitted to say, 
“This railway shall not be made, because I do not choose to part with my 
land.” This principle must, I am convinced, be carried farther in future 
times, and be the subject, not of exceptional, but of permanent and uniform 
legislation. I am contmeed, for instance, ihat looking cto the ainount of 
urban population and the figures quoted by Syinonds this moi'ning ns 
to the increase of large towns and the'" constant agglomeration of popula- 
tion, it cannot bo tolerated in future generations that an owner shall abso- 
lutely check the growth of a towrt —kill a community as it were — because he 
does not choose, for purposes of his own pleasure, convenience, or caprice, to part 
with his land. We have gentlemen from f!he north of Ireland present, who must 
be acquainted with a remarkablw^-nstance of \mat might have happened had the 
strict rights of a landowner been exercisecL Nearly all the land round Belfast has 
been ownecl by one nobleipan, and it very fortunately happened for the town that 
the owner in the last generation was a spendthrift, wlio ran through a great deal 
of money, and was compelled to part with the land. It was sold comparatively 
cheap, and the prosperity of the town enormously increased in consequence. But 
supposing this nobleman hewi been prudent and far-seeing for his family interests, 
supposing he had resolved to make himself, as ho might easily have done, one of 
the richest peers in the^United Kingdom, he would have locked up the land till it 
had attained a fabulous value, Belfast would have been stunted in its growth, and 
its capital and production would have been very different from what they are now. 
Can any one venture to say that such a power ought to bo vested in any man ? 
The rights of the community in such a matter override individual rights, and it 
becomes necessary on behalf of the State that the principle of expropriation shall 
be recognised. I cannot doubt that in process of time an Act will be passed com- 
pelling the sale at a fair price of all land within a certain radius round large urban 
populations, if it be require^ for budding purposes. Towns be allowed to 

grow naturally ; to stop their growth arbitmrily is to entail on them nearly every 
evil— moral, sanitary, and eednoR deal— which can aillict it community. Several 
valuable suggestions were made by Mr. Serjeant Cox. He suggested, and I agree 
with him, tliat the perio(\, for cha^'ging land ought to be diminished . A landowner 
should na^ be allowed almost in perpetuity to entail charges on his property, and 
St check free trade in land. I would go even further, and say that the adoption 
of Serjeant Cox’s suggestion would lead’tq the possibility of another most valuable 
improvement in our land laws, thai of shortening the period of titles to land. At 
present, the shortest period is twenty years, it may be thirty, and practi(!aUV the 
investiration runs over double^tbat period, it being necessary to exhaust, the whole 
possibilities of the case. The consequence is, that when land has to be sold the 
investigation of title is a most complicated and costly thing. It greatly increases 
the expense of conveyance, and tends to lock up land in a few hand^. I see no 
r^on why the ordinary term of prescription should not be reduced to ten years,* 
the utmost period to bo thirty, and if after thirty ye^s a man is in undisputed 
posseMion, make his titCe absolute and indefeasible, and so facilitate his parting 
with it. In England, the p68ition of landlord and tenant is to a great extent left 
as a matter of contract between the two parties, and I have no doubt that that is 
the best position. It 'should be treated as a mercantile matter, each party standing^ 
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out for his own interest, and making the best borgain ho can. That brings us to 
the Irish question. The truth is, that on such a subject as the land laws affecting 
Ireland, we must take into account the special and exceptional circumstances oi 
5 the case. In my address the other day I stated that there were two kinds of law, 
those which are of universal application and those which are governed, as most 
municipal laws are, by questions of locality, race, climate, and political institutions.' 
Now, this is one of that nature. You cannot consider the Irish land question in 
an abstract point of view. It is no use taking this or that general principle and 
trying to bend the facts to it. The facts arc stubborn and cannot be bent, and ycfu 
must deal with the question as one which intensely affects the feelings, pe^aps the 
prejudices, of the Irish people. You must legislate for them in reference to the 
actual facts of the case. Now, the leading fact in the case is, that the national idea 
of the relations of landlord and tenant is something totally different from the 
national idea in England. We have arrived tt that period iif our civilization when 
’we look at the relations of landlord and tenant to a gr^t extent as a mercantile 
bargain. In Ireland it is not so. The Irish idea with regard to the occupation of 
land is to a great extent the same which produced our old race of copyholders. A 
man holds land under a superior, and no doubt there are rights in the superior 
which he does not qiicstion, but as Ring as he complies wi4h them he thinks him- 
self entitlSd to the occupation of the land. Undoibtedly the idea, whether right 
or wrong, of the Irish peasant is, that^as long as ho pays lift rent and complies 
with the other conditions of what he considers his tenancy, ho ought not to bo 
evicted by his landlord. It is not a question i^ether that is so good as the iner- 
cantile ielea, but whether it is one so rooted in the Irish mind that it is impossible 
to remove it by any legislation or argument. If tliat bo the case, you must pro- 
vide for it accordingly. India can show us soiwe remarkable instances of the 
importance of fixing land tenures on a j^opular basis. When we first came into 
possession of Bengal, all the titles to land were imsettlecj by our acting on Eng- 
lish ideas, and the greatest discontent was excited ; but Lord Cornwallis succeeded 
in introducing a settlement by which the tenants were to pay in perjietuity a fixed 
rent, and so long as they paid, they were%ot to bo disturbed in their occupation. 
So entirely has this succeeded in allaying the discontent and producing loyalty, 
that when* all the rest of India was in a flame in 1857, perfect peace prevailed 
in Bengal. It was almost denuded of troops;, but no otHcini, from Lord Cunning 
downwards, doubted the (jontent of the pcojile under British rule. In Oiide, 
on the contrary, wlierc the people imagined we were going to interfere with 
their land tenures, a formidable iiisurreclion broke out. I do not think fixity 
of tenure would be a just measure in Ireland, but might go a considerable 
way towards it and tliereby greatly improve the condit ion of the people, and also 
their feelings towards the Gfovcrnincnt and the landlord class. That can be done 
by some such system as that ref erred 4> by Mr. llendersou — a periodictxl revision 
and valuation of the land, but above all it mav be don^ by ensuring to the tenant 
equitable compensation for such sums of iuon% as lie may have laid out in real 
improvements. Ther# m one question which the English public have not suffi- 
ciently considered, and I am glad we have had the presence of Mr. Hancock, him- 
self an Irish landlord, and other gentlemen who ^noAv th^ real point of the case. 
The great difference which we liave not sufficiently considered is, that in Eijgland it 
is the landlord who makes permanent improvements. Go over landed property and> 
ask who put up the buildings or drained the*land, aifd in almost all cases you will 
find that it was the landlord who di<l it, or large\y assisted ; but over a large part of 
Ireland, it is the tenant who has done it. Now, no amount of argument will ever 
convince any reasonable man that the sami? law ough^ to apply to both cases. In 
England it is reasonable that the landlord who has built a good Iiouse, drained the 
land, and made all improvements, should have the power of turning out any 
mrticular teiAnt, subject of course to the provisions of any lease or agreement; 
but when the tenant has done this it is monstrous that the landlord should have 
the same power, and should bo able to say to his tenant, “ You have made the 
fa^ what it is,muilt the liouse, and drained the land, b*t I will now come in 
and reap the l^nefit of all your labours by turning out and getting a new 
tenant at a higher rent.” I am strongly, therefore, m favour of an enactment, 
^,iuich I nave very little doubt will be passed next session, fer compensating the 
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tenant for any improvements, giving him an absolute right to such compensation 
in a court of justice, for which purpose I should recommend the use of the Civil 
Bill Courts, which answer practically to our County Courts. This is the least ^ 
that can be done, and I am inclined to think that Parliament might go further 
and establish a modified fixity of tenure, say for fourteen or twenty-one years, , 
during which the tenant shall be allowed to remain in possession, subject at the 
end of that period to a periodical revision of the rent and compensation for im- 
provements. There would be an equitajj»le adjustment, and if the tenant was not 
willing to give the increased rent he would give up the land ; but subject to that 
he would reiain his holding. I know it will be said we would not have this in 
England. I quite admit it, and I do not say that abstractedly it is the best form 
of relation between landlord and tenant, but it is necessitoted by the exigencies of 
the case, and without such legislation you cari never make the great bulk of the 
Irish people contentM subjects of *the Crown. I believe that by some such 
legislation you can make I reland as contented and loytil as England. It is far 
better to legislate for a country in accordance with its wants and feelings tlian to 
attempt to force upon it laws or customs repugnant to its own ideas. Let us 
remember the saying of Solon, that he had gi^en the Athenians, not the best laws 
possible, but the best lafr s they could bear. 


THE 1*ATENT LAWS.* 

Patent Laws in Prinjj.ple and^ Practice. By William 

Spej^ce. 

I T will be my present effort to point out what is the principle of 
a patent law when considered* from the point of view assumed in 
the argument based on public policy. I maintain that the in- 
terests of the whole community, including inv'entors, ought to form 
the real touchstone as to the expediency or otherwise of a patent 
law, and that when referred to this test, even the powerfully stated 
objections of Sir R. Palmer and Lord Stanley appear to bo without 
foundation. 

The principle of a patent law, as I am about now to consider it, 
relates solely to the advantages likely to accrue to society at large 
from the whlolesome development ot* improvements in manufacturing 
industry. Opponents* of pafents allege that the system is simply 
restrictive, and on that ground objectionable, "ers opposed to free 
trade ; but they seem to forget that, looking to the natural differences 
in the circumstance'^ and opportunities of advancement of different 
individuals, some are subjected to natural restrictions iu the absence 
of law, which it is the express purpose of law to remove, or at least 
to mitigate in rigour. 

The principle of a patent law, then, in common with that of 
various other laws, aims at the regulation and adjustment of social 
inequalities, not with the view of conferring special benpfita on any, 
but for the purpose of procuring for society at large the benefits 
resulting from the useful employment of those energies which must 
otherwise either lie dormant and be unpA)d active, 'or be liable to 
mischievous employmdlit. 


♦ See TransaciimSf 1868, p. 249, 
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By William Spence. 

The principle of a patent law is to afford legal recognition of 
very invention that is new and is duly specified. The law is iu- 
anded to provide a register of each addition to existing public 
mowledge with reference to manufactures, with a view of pro- 
noting activity in industrial pursuits, and procuring such a record of 
practically useful inventions as wi|l insure their continuance in prac- 
ice. On this principle, each person who applies for a patent and 
vho alleges novelty and utility, and makes a true specification of his 
nvention, receives a grant, entirely at his own risk, either as to the 
legal validity or the commercial, value of such grant. In this way, 
any inventor who complies with the ftrmal conditifins of the law can 
become a patentee, and be in a position to proA«, through his specifi- 
[^ation, the extent of his lawful claim to exclusive right. Being^in 
Ihis position, he can make terms with a capitalist, if he require to 
ilo so, op an inteMigible footing. On the one Imnd, the inventor is 
confined by the terms of feis speiification,*and on the other hand a 
capitalist may ascertain from the same document the extent of his 
own undertaking. Hero is a basis ^on which to rest a mutual 
engagement that may be beneficial to both parties, and lead to the 
establishment of a trade pcrm<ineiftly useful to the public. 

Considerations of this kind show tlie real freedom with which 
inventors and capitalists may entSr into n^otiations and alliances, 
provided they have distinct specifications of the inventions to be 
worked. Without such documciUs, the capitalist could have no 
adequate means of judging as to what he was entering into, and the 
inventor would have no means of making his rightful claims ap- 
parent. The consequence of this state of things would be, a natural 
impediment to any union between the inventor and the capitalist, 
and the absence of such legitimate enterprise as might have resulted 
from activity founded on their mutual relations. 

I propose now to consider how far the existing practice corres- 
ponds with the principle of a patent law thus indicated. To say 
generally that the existing prdbtice is below the standard of the 
principle is to utter a mere truism •.ppUcaWe alike to all other 
departments of law. The refnarks which will be made will have 
reference mainly to the trial of patent cases, because in this depart- 
ment of the practice there is the most^pressiijg need of improve- 
ment, and it will be shown that many of the defects experience, ^ 
are felt also in other branches of ^pfactice,*and that public attention 
has already been called to them on broader grounds than those 
which relate specially to patent law. 

A patent being granted on the simple allegation of the afiplicant, 
and entir^y at his own risk, both as to its legal validity and its 
commercial value, it is obvious that the interests, both of patentees 
anJ the public, require all practicable facilities for determining ques- 
tions of novelty and •sufficiency of specification, which are the 
essential conditions of legal validity. It teems, moreover, quite 
consistent with reason, that a patentee who complains of infringe- 
ment of his exclusive rights should be requiredT to prove, to the 
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satisfaction of some competent authority, that his alleged right is 
within the conditions of validity annexed to the grant, before he is 
allowed to take proceedings against an alleged infringer. But the 
great difficulty is that we have no adequate means of securing this 
mode of trial as a general rule of practice. It is doubtful whether 
judges can be expected as a rule ^o adopt such a course, and this 
raises the question as to whether such an expectation is reasonable. 

It ifi^ indeed surprising to find how ably patent cases are dealt 
with by those Judges who have had experience in them, notwith- 
standing the artificial difficulties by which they are surrounded, 
owing to the want of an adequate system of preparing cases for 
trial. But if the Judges display so much ability under their present 
difficulties, how much better results miglit be expected from their 
jumcial labours if so great an amognt of their force were not 
expended in wearying details, eventually found to have no in poriant 
bearing on the merits of the case* 

I propose now to consider more closely the essential requisites 
of a court or authority for t.'ying patent cases, and to suggest in 
connection therewith a mode of utilising the patent office and 
libraiy as a kind of sub-courjf for settling preliminaries and preparing 
cases for trial, so as to relieve the ^Judges from the unnecessary and 
exhausting labour in attention to details with which they are now 
overburdened, and leave their energies fresh for the better discharge 
of more strictly judicial duties. f 

It has been already said that, as a patent is granted on the simple 
allegation of the applicant, it is reasonable that he should be required 
to answer any objections that might be urged against the validity 
of the grant, either as to want of novelty or insufficiency of specifica- 
tion. The point as to utility may be left out of the question, 
according to the usual practice of experienced Judges, because an 
absolutely useless or mischievous invention is not likely to become 
a subject of litigation. A plaintiff patentee, then, might be required 
to obtain from the patent office a certificate of the law officer of the 
Crown, that the inveniion foi which his patent has been granted 
was new and the specification sufficienv, such certrficate stating what 
invention was thereby declared to be new and sufficiently specified. 
For the carrying cut of ""such work, it would be necessary to 
provide indexes adapted to afford a ready means of testing the 
legal novelty of inventions. The present indexes are insufficient. 

The point to be kept in view is that the object is not to prepare 
indexes of specifications, but indexes of the public stock of informa- 
tion, This consideratioil shows that the real test to be applied to 
the kind of indexing just now referred to, is simply that pf a ready 
means of access to matters distinctly and completely communicated 
to the public. Tried by this test, many specifications would be 
found to contain nqfhing at all worthy of beihg indexed. 

Supposing this work v)f indexing to be entered upon, it might be 
commenced from the date of the new law, October 1, 1852, and 
proceeded with so as to comprise groups of specifications for every 
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ten years, by which arrangement there would be a subject matter 
index to each division and sub-division of manufactures, showing 
the actual steps taken by patented inventions, and consequently 
the real additions to public knowledge made and recorded during 
each period of ten years. It might also be possible to arrange 
information as to the existing established practice in all well-known 
manufactures, for it is to be remembered that this has an important 
bearing on the question of novelty. And the many valuabte books 
in the library, now but too little used, would be found to be of great 
service for this purpose. Evidence on the point of established 
manufactures is often conclusive against novelty, • when s^ements 
and descriptions in specifications are open»to doubt 
amounting to more than mere suggestions in the absence br^fl^ual 
practice. 

Theq, again, a digest of ftie leading cases that have been tried 
would greatly facilitate decision#, and sav^ much iime now spent in 
unnecessary arguments of counsel, more especially if the reports 
were condensed into a form, giving du# prominence to the scientific 
facts to which the law had been applied. 

Now, in order to form aii adlquatc idea of the value of such 
suggestions as to facilities in testing th?lcgal novelty of inventions, 
it is desirable to contrast with Aiem the exisj^ing facilities for the 
purpose. At present the indexes, since Oc*tober 1, 1852, are broken 
up into separate years, and are constructed from the titles of the 
patents, with only an occasional reference to the contents of specifi- 
cations. And all applications for patents (even those which are 
rejected by the law officers of the Crown) are indexed alike. All 
go to swell the mountain of difficulty placed in the way of inventors 
and their agents, who have to make searches as to novelty. Then 
there is no limit as to prior specifications (which extend as far back 
as 1617), except that which is now and then put by a Judge iu a 
particular case. 

These considerations make it obvious that, even if a competent 
officer, with an adequate staff, were employed oil the library side of 
the Patent Office, mi would stttl be a m^-tter of great difficulty and 
uncertainty to determine questions of novelty, unless they were con- 
fined within the limits suggested — tltlit is k) say, confined to 
established manufactures, and to specifications filed under the ne'w 
law, commencing October 1, 1852.* Wiffiin these limits it would 
be practicable to arrange couvenienU indexes on the principles 
suggested, and to have the information posted up in such a manner 
as to afford ready access to the matters •already appropriated by 
• existing patentees and the public. 

Assumiifg the existence of such facilities for determining novelty, 
*and the aid of such competent officer, the law officers of the Crown 
would be enabled to grAit certificates of novelty of prima facie 
sufficiency of specification, subject to appeal only to a superior 
court, presided over by a Judge sitting with assessors, as recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission in 1864. 
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It might also be advisable for all provisional specincauons lo uo 
examined by such competent officer or officers of the Patent Office 
Sub-Court, before going forward to the law officers of the Crown, 
By this arrangement there would be obtained increased security for 
novelty of inventions, and intelligibility of provisional specifications, 
as well as constant uniformity of m’actice, without abandoning the 
authority and responsibility of the Taw officers of the Crown. 

Assuming the existence of the facilities above referred to, a Judge 
might require and obtain very distinct references to points in speci- 
fications relied on by defendants in acjtions, the vagueness of whicli 
are a source of nruch trouble (tt present. Thus relieved, a Judge 
would be in a conditV)!! to construe a specification when brought 
before him, and this in practice would be of enormous value 
in shortening trials. In confirmation of this j)oint I will cite the 
opinion of Sir Willia^i Erie : — ‘ c ^ 

“In construing a specffication adjudge rims to say what is the 
alleged discovery of means for an end which it contains. To do 
this, he ought to understand \Yhat was the state of knowledge before 
the alleged discovery was thus used ; then what is the end obtained 
by the specified means. When ihL h%8 been done, and the Judge 
sees clearly what is the subject of the patent, it follows that he has 
approached to the knowledge required for deciding on novelty and 
infringement’ 

Now, ill the foregoing suggesti,ons, it is proposed to supply the 
Judge with precise information, which will enable him to dispense 
with the “ voluminous mass of scientific evidence,” now supposed to 
be necessary, and ^o require tlie patentee to make out at least a 
prima facie case as to the validity of his patent before he is allowed 
to take proceedings against an alleged infringer. 

Cases prepared in the manner suggested might be tried on circuit, 
and thus prevent the necessity of bringing witnesses to London. In 
some instances a County Court judge miglit dispose of a case so 
prepared. Again, by bringing judicial power to bear directly on the 
construction of specifications, they would soon become more clearly 
drawn and more easily to ^be dealt fvitli, the |iresent practice of 
postponing their construction offering a premium on studied am- 
biguity. « t 

^Frorn^the whole of the foregoing arguments and suggestions, I 
venture to draw the following coi^clusioiis : — 

(1.) That with reference to principle, a patent law, in common 
with various other la^vs, is intended to regulate and 
adjust social < inequalities, and is calculated to remove 
many natural impediments to the free commercial inter- 
course between capital and labour. ^ 

That with reference to practice, its leading defects arc 
analogous to those whicli are wlmitted to have been 
experienced in other departments of legal administration, 
and call for similar remedies. 
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Some of the Directions to Patents for Inventions. By R. A, 
Macfie, M.P. 

I T will not be amiss to begin consideration of this important and 
generally misunderstood question with a delinition of some 
words we use. • 

A discovert/ is newly-acquired knowledge, obtained ei lifer by 
accident or after investigation, of principles or qualities which may, 
by being put in practice, serve some nscfnl purpose. 

An invention is a method or^idea Ity acting on \thich a discovery 
may be turned to account for the making or djing a thing. Some- 
times the line of demarcation between a discovery and an invention 
— the addition to the former which constitutes the latter — is very 
narrow. For instances, a pafimt was granted fdi* the use of alpaca 
in umbrella-covering, TJiat idea went a v^ry little jvay beyond the 
idea that alpaea, like any of the accustomed textile fabrics, might 
serve the purpose. The one was as nK^dlorious, i.c.^ as destitute of 
merit, as the other. The invention of a method of perforating 
paper to make it easily parted thunder on certain desired lines, 
went but a little umy beyond flic idea of^tlie thing, tliat is, beyond 
what is mere discoveiy. I say discovery, because in tlio eye of the 
law, according to c(M tain advocates of pat(^ils, in lliis matter dis- 
covery counts for nothing. If tlie discovered’ is also inventor, well 
for liiin. Oil the other hand, no matter to the inventor whether ho 
is discoverer or not. Again, lake the centrifugal machine. Under 
Ihc name of ht/drn extractor this simjde and beautiful instrument was 
‘or years familiar to many as a valuable patented appliance in the 
washing and drying of clothes. The mode of a])])lying it for the cx- 
lulsiou of liquor of crystallisation from a magma of sugar was a 
i'cry short stej) lioyoud the idea or princifde of doing the thinj?. 
Ibitents were granted to other parties for this “application,’’ which 
he patentees of the machine itself Jiad overlooked. 

Patents^ or Letters Patent for inventi%ns^ artt grants or documents 
^y which the (Jueen invests favqfired persons, whether foreigners or 
uhjects, with a jiortion of her royal prerogatives, and in truth with 
lowers more than the nation allows the So\^rcign c*i’ the Government 
() exert. In virtue ol' these a patentee (who may not be the* first 
liscoverer, nor the first inventor, hut oniy tlic ftrst importer or the first 
pplicaut at the patent office), or th^ assijgice of a patent (which ho 
any have obtained from the patentee fora comparatively small sum) 
s able to prevent every resident in the kingdom from making the 
dud of thing, or making it in the particular way, that is patented, 
nd 1 believe ^Iso from vending such if imported from abroad, but 
lOt (and here a great grievance is seen at first sight) vending things 
iiade abroad according to ^he particular way. Yet ^ur greatest and 
Host lucrative inventions are of the latter character. They effect 
recesses in existing manufactures ; as examples — take the vacuum 
an, the use of charcoal, the centrifugal machine in the sugar trade, 
lie hot blast by the Bessemer plans in the iron trade, the great 
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improvemeuts in grinding flour, in (he manufacture of carpets, &c. 
The patent system is an institution that has grown up in controveti- 
tion (as I read it) of the Statute of Monopolies, and in opposition to 
the mind of Parliament and of the nation, which found expression ' 
in that noble declaration of what is the Common Law of ibe realm of 
England, an institution that enablr^s any inventor or acquirer of the 
knowledge of an invention, who has money at command, to possess 
himself for fourteen years, or till dispossessed by law, of these exclu- 
sive privileges. Under this system authority and opportunity are 
given for tyrani^ical and cru^l acts,^ exorbitant demands, unfounded 
])reteusions, iind severe wrongs, detrimental to llritish manufacturers 
and other home-proctucers, as well as all consumers. 

Rights of inventors ’’ and property in inventions,” proclaimed 
by their oi)poiic*nts^ tlie advocates of /ree industry denounce. That 
inventors liavc ‘‘rights^’ we contend, but it is all inventors and 
not merely the.' limited number \Uio wish to secure for themselves 
exclusive privileges. These rights are, according to their pleasure, 
to work their iiivculions or^iot to work them, either to teach others 
their art in consideration of })icuniary or other personal benefits 
in return, or to eommunie^.te it gratifitously, or to keep it secret if 
they like and can, without ink:-’rf(Tcnce with or from the State. 
Abolitioiiists of paler.ls dismi.ss, as au attempt to lake unfair 
advantage, the claim, founded on imnc priority of invention or of 
application, to .'■hat out all othe'r.-^. So with regard to ‘‘ property in 
inventions,” they contend for that too, but it must he, so far as our 
laws go, poleiitjally common, and not exclusive property ; except 
possibly in some f(‘w very sj)ecial cas(‘s determined on at the oj)tion of 
and after in(|niries instiluted by iho State, and then only on the 
ground of expediency. As to property in land or commodities, it is 
based on right as well as on expediency. The ]>ro])er course is to 
say — “Let new inventions he kept secret by those wlio will, as long 
as they can without comi)ulsion qf law and police. The time during 
which public intcrci^s will^want the benefit it is their part to convey 
must, at the worst, in general b^ short.” If such was a cogent 
argnment in coininimilies and in ages wdiere rfhd when manufactories 
are or were cone^peted qn the small or domestic scale, how much 
fivetliev tlie improbahililies of any secret, being kept in modern 
Enro])e, wliere maiiiiLjetoric^ are large, and every workman is in a 
position t(» acquire it and can carry it olf I How much less the 
inducement for the State to step in and prevent the people from 
enjoy ing advantages ^vhieh, ill the natural course of events, would 
soon eomc within their reach ! Patentees may allege that this view is 
not a gimeroiis one. My reply will be. Is your course n»oro generous f 
Are you not ealling on the State to neutralise the order of nature — 
to limit for your sake the rights of socielj'’ ? As to these rights, I 
wish very briefly tp remind you that they are in accord with the 
order and, therefore, the dictates of nature. 

The State does not by its laws constitute these rights or establish 
what legitimately is nronertv. It onlv leirislates for the nrotection" 
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of rights or property already constituted, established, and recog- 
nised. Before law, therefore, these existed. Was it so with regard 
• to exclusive property in inventions ? No. That property could not 
exist independently of the State. Sec how ownership of a house, or 
lands, or commodities, has for its subject something tangible, visible, 
localised, limited, or contained witjjiii certain definite bounds ; some- 
thing which the proprietor may use, or occupy, or suitouihI, 'or 
guard, and drive appropriators and intruders from without tho^'State’s 
hedp — ill fact, even if there were no State and no law ; and all this 
witli the unequivocal a]>proval jiiid good-will of every honest man. 
It is the very reverse with regard to^the subji^c I -matter of patents. 
Tlieso grant property in sometbing intangil>lc, divisible, unlocalized, 
infinite ; something of wliicli the hypothetical proprietor can himself 
occupy or enjoy only an infinitesimal part, and the rest of which it is 
im])ossiye for him to keep otlier.s from occupyin^if or enjoying, except 
by the State making it a penal offence for a man t04*lo what it is his 
l if^ht and duty to do, to use his knowledge, and help himself, 
liis family, aJid mankind, by adopting iimdl his workings every known 
or possible improvement. The inventor, who asks government to 
interfere then in his behalf, ai*d tuc govm*nincnt that interferes, are, 
by enforcing sole proprietorship exclusive occupation ivithin the 
field of knowledge, that is, by infliction and exaction of these iienal- 
lics, acting against the public good, mueli as if they restricted the 
number of acres allowed to be luuUn* cultivation, or the number of 
ships allowed to plough llie high seas. The diflereiice between 
things which are both material and limiled in quantity, and things 
immaterial, whicli are in their natui e incxhau.-tiWe, may be illus- 
trated by another contrast. Jf a piece of land is cultivated, or au 
agricultural implement is used, ami ]n-odnces a (uop for one owner, 
no multiplication of owners W('u!d inorcaoc tlic addilion so yielded to 
the food of innnkind ; but if an invention is worked by many 
persons, there will be incriM>e of production coi’resj)ouding to the 
numbers of .SLq)ai*ate woi kers. I'll e reason is plain enough. In the 
one case we are dealing with a single tfiing, Avliich is only a portion 
of the whole land oi»tho globed)!* whole fiumher of iin])lemeiits that 
may be made ; in the other case, avo are dealing not with a thing 
but Avitli a univei.sal idea, or jirinciple, ?>r mod^, or cajiabi^ity of 
making any desireil number of sin^^le things. There is no true* 
analogy. There is perfect contrast, * ^ 

The foregoing observations arc directed^ against the attempt which 
many advocates of patents now-a-d»ys makc^ to gaiJi favour for the 
idea of “ property in inventions,” by alleging that it is demairded by 
“justice to inventors.” According to my view, justice to inventors 
(some of wlAm we knoAv do not Avisli patents, which they think un- 
necessary or a hindrance, though this is not a universal feeling, and 
indeed very lar^roiu it) Allows no such demand. 4u)ismissiiig that as 
a political and commercial heres}^, let us mee\ opponents who rest 
their defence on the ground of expediency. The best of the apj)eals 
made to us are based on that ground. Indeed, most defenders of 
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the syslem of patent laws urge them in order to elicit fresh inven- 
tions for public benefit. But, strange to say, all this proceeds not^ 
from the miners, and manufacturers, and users of new inventions, who 
arc the parlies in the nation most able, by their position, to speak 
with weight, but chiefly from the few hundreds of ])crsons who take 
out patents ; not from the many who, it is alleged, would be benefited, 
but from the few for whom the patent system secures the abstraction 
which they covet from the public domain. These last arc organised 
and banded tog(?tlier for the mainlenance of the institution around 
which they rail}". Wliy, if patenis pre indeed so advantageous, this 
contrast — the coolness of the one, and the ardour of the other ? The 
rejoinder of the defdhders through their mouthpieces is, a charge 
against manufacturers and other master industrials, that they dislike 
and grudge to adopt improvements, because of the trouble and ex- 
pense of introduefng new machinery. Who will beliive that 
this prejudice, “this folly, prevails exte»isivcly, who knows the 
lavish expenditure on Avorks, and tho powerful stimulus to outlays, 
which competition lo prodn^^ tho best and cheapest articles effec- 
tively presents? But even if^the reply were satisfactory with 
regard to costly machinery, Avould tell with regard to cheap 
machinery, and with regard to chicmical processes that require little 
machinery? Thesotarc-eciually, and, as a matter of fact, much more 
frequently, i)atcfit(‘d tlian tlic other. Tlicreal state of the case is, that 
heads of establishments, as a gcfieral rnle, value and hail improve- 
ments j but they begin pretty extensively to object to the principle 
and practice of patents. That principle and practice is absolute 
monopoly, leading sometimes to refusal of “licences,” and oftener to • 
intolerable, and in most cases to stnart and stiff, exactions for these 
participations in the monopoly. Some opponents complain of this 
word “ monopoly.’^ The abolitionists object to the thing which they 
cannot deny is of the essence of every patent. As to licences, if they 
arc granted, and as to royalties, if they are not intolerably high, 
no thanks to the law. The law cruelly — though I know from incon- 
sideration only — exposes British industry to the risk of extortionate 
charges. * But, be these cnarges high or low, chey are amenable to 
this arraignment, tliat they are from their very nature, even when 
there JS no abuse, unequal, as all must allow, and unjust, as some of 
us call out; for what patentee holds himself bound to subject all bis 
licences to tho same rates of royalty? And, though he Avere to do 
so, docs his own rivahy, having no royalties to pay, with others who 
Imve these to pay, not put a difference betAA^een him and others? 
What is Avorse, more odious, and more anti-British, our industry is 
conlinnally exposed to cainpetilion, not merely in the markets of 
Ihe outer Avorld, but in those of the United Kingdom itself, with 
foreigners Avho are paying no royalties at all, their exemption from 
royalties amountfcig in some cases to a splendid profit. By way 
of illustration, take tho following case — In Prussia there are no 
Bessemer patents, hence Prussian iron manufacturers triumph in 
tendering against ours. Again, in Holland, where patents are teP" 
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jease on the 1st of January next, there is a keen and formidable 
jonlcst with British refiners of sugar for the supply of foreign and 
British markets. Now, with the small percentage of profit usual in 
that business, can these our fellow-subjecis stand the heavy exactions 
to which they were in my experience accustomed, and are daily 
becoming more and more exposed? Let this ill-treatment cease. It 
never was intended. It results from the cessation of commercial 
protection being accidentally, and not designedly, left with«ut the 
rectification of release from taxes to patentees. It would be the in- 
fatuation of vain pride to act as if our British skill and dwindling 
superior advantages could contend ^fith success finder advantages 
none the less galling because artificial and removable. There is no 
need to weight ourselves thus in the race of the industrial arts. It 
is not chivalry but quixotism to do so. The Slate will do well, as 
such, to pndeavou# to obtain for her industries tearly and complete 
knowledge of every impro^ementgbut also,*Mnd at the same time, its 
free use. This she can hopefully do by other and more elFcctual 
stimuli. In money rewards and mark# of honour she has a vast 
reserve ol‘ power wherevvith to call forth inventions. Let it be 
brought into exercise. That #vill^be policy, not only patriotic but 
also philanthropic, it will be nation«at economy. The price at 
present paid is nationally most ift'ofligate extravagance, excusable 
only because perpetrated in ignorance. Tins extravagance is two- 
fold ; it respects money and distraction from business. As to money, 
an authority which, if I Averc to name it, aa^ouM command the utmost 
attention, lately represented in my hearing that of every hundred 
pounds that the patent system by its royalties and* augmentations of 
price, cost the country, not more than one pound reaches inventors. 
Add to this the value of trades and employments Avhich Britons miss 
or lose, and Iioav dearly do Ave pay for this Avhistle ! As to the otlier 
mischief of magnitude just spoken of — distractions from business, 
realise if you can the excessive demands on time and thought which 
the theory and operation of this C(?ddled patent institution imply and 
require. • • 

1 invite this Assf#eiation to consider whetlier it is fair, or sen- 
sible, or safe, to subject industry, along Avitli the hea\"y pecuniary 
burden of royalties, to the necessity of Undergoing the formidable 
amount of Avork and trouble Avliich I Avill now very feebly and • 
inadequately set forth, as encountoreif by soitic master who is a man 
in easy circumstances, but Avhich Avould bo insuperable obstructions 
Avhen encountered (the supposition girries absurdity on its very fore 
front) by a Avorking man or any humble ioifer on the small*seale. 
Speh an inventor as this would be baflled at the outset, and b.^ 
tempted to Conceal liis improvement. Thus, the patent system, 
akegexl to have the merit of securing divulgencc and publication, 
Avould have th» exactly •pposite effect. Reduction of the price of 
patents Avould not, it Avill be seen, touch the •objections I proceed 
to illustrate, Avliich I must do incompletely and only suggestively, 
for I must be brief. Persons familiar with patent* procedure can 
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easily make the picture I proceed to draw in outline, vivid. A 
manufacturer makes a discovery, suppose it is of a new process,^ 
and would at once introduce it in practice. But what if it is 
already patented? You say, he would know by what is jroing on 
in Ills trade. How should lie? The patentee’s or his licencee’s 
works may bo liuiidreds of miles#-Jiway, or, if near, may be closed 
against him — a thing ratlier habitual than otherwise. But what if 
patented, yet not anywhere worked ? It may be objected that 
the palent office prints all specifications. Yes ; but how is the 
manufacturer to get access to , these valuable storehouses or lumber- 
rooms ? Is lie to buy the whole scries in order to learn whether the 
coa«t is clear ? No \ he may go to some place were specifications 
of patents are kept for public inspection, lie may, that is, journey 
to London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, ol^ some other town which he 
may learn about. But /that is only the beginmiig of bis work. 
When there he R ansacks vigorously Inindfcds of specifications, very 
tedious and very mystical docurnonls, and is sorely puzzled to 
understand them. At length he lights on some that seem to touch 
liis subject of scarcli, hut, unabH* to settle to his own satisfaction 
wdicther these really do step the wat, he calls in a patent agent 
to advise him, Tiie proi'essioiuil ^?yc detects danger in one or more 
of them. The matK‘r still not clear. A case is made out and 

submitted to coimscd. The ojilnion obtained is adverse. Our 
manufacturing friend, del ermined* to give liimsclf and the public the 
benefit of the improved process, declares himself rc'ady to treat for a 
new license. Where, however, is the patentee to he found ? He has 
emigrated perhaps. Correspond with him if you can get his address. 
The address is got and a letter is written ; after long delay the 
answer comes. He has sold liis patent rights. The assignee, how- 
ever, by good chance, has not emigrated, but he lives very far off. 
Personal communications arc wanted. The parties meet. “What 
is the extent of the intended operations? ” Tliis and other informa- 
tion is furnished. Th,eii comes the assignee’s demand. It is exorbi- 
tant. “ If you don’t like it you may leave it.” The manufacturer 
feels aggrieved. He cannot afford so much ; bttt what is he to do ? 
He yields. Perhaps thjiugh, r.s often hapjicns, the discoverer 
saves himself the trouble of making investigations. Not knowing 
'any reason to doubt Ids, priorily any more than liis originality, he 
summarily introduces the process.^ Time passes on ; a large trade is 
done. By and by a patentee, or, mnch more likely, the assignee of 
some patent which he piirch'ased fora comparative trifle, raises 
two actions ; one to declare ibis honest man an infringer, the other 
to obtain compensation out of his profits, and this w]\ether there 
were profits or no. 

But our manufacturer may he one of those keen men who secure 
patents for the sake of shutting up the roatt against eVery neighbour 
who will not pay tlicm royalties, or, without any such propensity, he 
may be wide enough awake to see that, if he himself do not take 
out a patent somebody else — a plagiarist — may secure the monopoly ^ 
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over his head, and make him liable to pay for the use of this, his own 
invention ! Ho Is tempted therefore to apply for a patent. The 
D steps he has to take show us how unsatisfactory, as a system, patent- 
ing is. He has to begin, in secret, and therefore under manifold 
disadvantages, to make an indefinite number of experiments, and 
trials, and alterations, and observations, for which he finds it most 
desirable to call in help, and takc^ advice from otlicr persons. Fear 
of exposing what he is about disenables him to do this frgely and 
satisfactorily. He feels sorely the hurtful pressure of haste to com- 
plete his investigations and operations speedily lest he be intercepted. 
He completes them, Puttingf himstlf into the bands of a patent 
agent, he incurs the cost and trouble of pr^iininaiy searches and 
opinions, much as represented in an earlier part of this detailed illus- 
tration. That ho will do if he acts fairly to the public (which there 
are too strong grounds to beMeve is very often i^ot the case, and sad 
are the wrongs and misdeeds tha^ are thuf cloaked and perpetrated). 
Whatever be his course in this respect, ho becomes duly a patentee. 
He hopes he has steered clear of obsjjructions, and got all secure. 
Blit wait — ho is attacked from two sides. Helms to face actions 
against himself as an infringer #nd against his patent as invalid. 
After much anxiety, much labour, mueff expense, and many absences 
from home and from his OAvn proj^r business, he is, let us suppose it, 
so uncommonly lucky as to be victorious. • Hdw is he to reap the 
advantages which the patent, now established as valid, somewliat 
delusively promises him ? Is he to hawk his invention, and puff it 
all over the kingdom? How can he? His legitimate occupations 
already absorb his whole time; and even were iU otherwise, ho has 
as little aptitude as taste for such work. 

Grant now that all those difficulties disappear under pressure, 
will the puffing and hawking suffice ? Ho has a deal more to 
undergo. Ho must exhibit, must teach licencecs, must help them, 
may even, in order to set them right when they go wrong, or before 
they go wrong, require co visit their premises, perhaps at a great 
distance from him and from one anotl^r. Bit that is not nearly all ; 
self-interest, even ijore than Jipgard forjiis licencees, bids him take 
patents in a number of other countries. Similar, and from differ- 
ence of language and habits, more irltsome, js the ordeal there. 
When all privileges are fully obtained (suppose him again |ferfectly 
successful), the result no doubt generally is that he finds the tasks 
he has undertaken arc too muclf for ^fim. Ho neglects them, or 
perhaps, by attending to them is ruined. For lie finds he must give 
up in despair some part, piobably^the greater part, of his pfize and 
^liis expected cnioliiments. So he transfers liicun, if he can, to some 
speculator ^or a trifle ; but no trifle do the licencees pay. When I 
•speak of licencecs it will be understood that I regard them as inter 
mediates, or channels, ijirough which, on the one hand, the benefits of 
the improvement are conveyed, and, on the crflier^iand, the burden of 
the royalties is transferred to the nation. It is not entirely so, for, 
in the growing number of instances where fm^eign competitors 
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escape the burden of paying for inventions, though they use them 
and benefit by them, licencees cannot pass that burden off from their 
own shoulders on to those of consumers — the nation. 

This consideration brings into view the changed aspect of the 
patent question since protective duties on imported manufactures, 
and in favour of home-raised or home-made productions, have 
ceased. While these lasted, the dqpicstic markets at any rate were 
preseiwed from the uneciual and, let us acknowledge it, the unjust 
competition. Lot another fact be remembered, too, by well-meaning 
defenders of the status quo nunc, namely, that concurrently with 
the development of our free trade l^olicy, and continuously since, 
continental nation's have made'' rapid and remarkable progress in 
ability to compete. Fourteen years’ postponement of the free use 
of inventions, which was before that change an evil comparatively 
light, is so no longer. The struggle is becoming one for existence. 
Every unnecessary restriction, therefore, that hinders free use and 
presents to Britiirh manufacturers the altcrkative of being wounded 
by the one horn of his dilemma — subjection to the patent tax, or by 
the other horn — inferior goo^Is and too costly operations, must be 
regarded as a wrong done to thcm,jiud an injury to the nation. 

Under dilRculties which Icjgislation d.)es not create, and impartial 
legislation cannot remove, British gufterers will bear up cheerfully, 
saying not a word. ^But why should they, or we, be silent if the 
difficulties against which this paper is a protest are entirely facti- 
tious and removable ? What would be the multiplied and manifold 
mischief if the patentee interest were successful in simply cheapening 
patents, and thereby doubling the number of these forbiddings of 
knowledge. Surely, it may be asked of my opponents — Are you 
aware of these evils ? L)o you deny their existence or their force ? 
You cannot. Then arc you indifferent? Bather, I trust, you sym- 
pathise and are patriotic. Feeling and acting thus, estimable 
inventors, we will honour you and- deal well toward you. At the 
least I claim from any such who are now present, upright and 
earnest resolution to do no harm to other interests in inainlaining 
their own, to relinquish the ihescnt system if it is, as I contend, 
incompatible with free trade (an cssVjntial condition for which is 
freedom of industry, le libre travail) and join with me in trying 
whether we cannot devise alid secure a better system. 

, If time and space permitted, 1 should like to review the effect of 
the patent system on the 'great body of inventors, to whose progress 
its obstructions are hindersome ; on the many poor inventors, and on 
working men, a portion of the. community whose well-being is 
closely *i5onnccted with “absence from every restraint upon the 
demand for, and the remuneration of, labour, and to adduce reasons * 
for concluding that to abolish the system would render all these 
important service. This would be especially the case if any other* 
system — one of di;ect and equitable GoveSnment r^jwards — were 
substituted, which woidd stimulate and promptly recompense in- 
venting, and publishing of inventions. To merit and i^eceive the 
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lowest of llie rewards and acknowledgments which 1 have elsewhere 
exliibited in the form of a sclierae ready to be Goiisidered, would of 
itself he more than pleasing ; it would be a testimonial and recom- 
mendation permanently valuable and useful. 

As for myself, I am not unfriendly to inventors, but 1 claim on 
belialf of the body of the people that, if the State continues to take 
under its charge the remuneratiuti of invention, this shall be doner in 
some way that will not contllct with national rights and interests. 
Justice before generosity. It may be generous to the few, out it is 
injustice to the many, to grant patents if these on the whole do more 
harm than good to the puljlie, wjiicli the abqjitionists maintain 
is the case. The whole question of harm or ^ood is one of degree, 
a balancing the arguments and advantages tli favour of reforming 
the invention monopoly system against those in favour of abolishing 
it. I contend that the latte*; preponderate. ^ 

• • 

• nr * 

Mr. Henuy Dircks, C.E., LL.D., read a paper “On the Policy of 
a Patent Law us aHecting manufactufes, trade, and commerce. Ho 
maintained that Mr. Mactie, M.^^, while advocating the abolition of 
patents, gave no statistics in*support of his statements, lie, there- 
fore, continued Mr. Dircks, leavies us to draw our own conclusions 
from his having had to pay 3000/. for an^inwrkable patent, and a 
further sum of 1000/. to cancel his contract. He also adduces, as 
an instance militating against patents, the Avet that, in the case of 
Howard’s vacuum pan, the t)atentee being bound by the sugar- 
refiners to grant no licences within certain limits, Lad the effect of 
excluding a certain wealthy sugar-reAncr in Sheffield from the 
benefits of the patent. Mr. Dircks contends that all the blame 
of the liardship thus cited rests on the neighbouring sugar-refiners, 
who thereby obtained a monopoly to the disadvantage of the patentee, 
and to the ruin of a fellow manufacturer. 

Mr. Dircks next ulhulod to ^thc inisconcep lions that arise from 
designating and speaking of a body of manuAjeturers as “ the public.’* 
The interests of manufacturers an3 traders arc not necessarily 
commensurate witft the inte?ests of tlte consumers — the millions. 
Mr. Dircks asks — “ What demand can f^rly be made on ‘ the public ’ 
to aid in destroying and abolishing this ‘antiquated patent *;ystem,’ 
to secure the ‘ public safety ? ’ ” Sjjch lanj^uage he considers but a^ 
the laments of the old higliwaysb against the intrusion of railways, 
and he endeavours to show that the Interests of the millions are 
met in many ways by means of^ patents, for inventious ; and to 
them he traces much of our present progress. Indeed there 
•is not (he^ observed), a solitary instance on record of the public 
^at large being placed otherwise than advantageously through the 
iuterventioii of patented engines, machines, and new manufac- 
tures. He iTrged the fallacy of assuming that had there been 
no patent law in the time of Watt, that lie and Boulton would 
have become puitners all the same: f.r in like mminer that 
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Arkwright, Bramah, Foudriuicr, Palmer, Andrew Smith, Young, 
Bessemer, and others, would have given their inventions to the 
world. But he expressed as his opinion that manufacturers really 
expect notliing of the kind ; and that the absence or delay of 
inventions would prove no source of regret to them, because patented 
inventions only serve to substitute something new, or to multiply, 
or to uproot and replant ; reforms \^lucli are often too sweeping for 
mannfaaturing infei’csts, although of the highest possible service to 
the community at large. But worst of all to the manufacturer, there 
comes through the working of patents endless competition, every- 
where and in everything ceaseless Competition ; every article of 
luxury and necessity cheapened through production often almost 
exceeding consumption. Mr. Dircks instanced a case of competition 
arising from capital being employed to ])eat a secret manufacture ; 
showing that wealth Jtself must succun'ih to the cli.eaper process of 
an ingenious invention. It is, thci]^ principally owing to the com- 
petition in all manufactures, that patents for inventions introduce 
and uphold, that manuracturjrs raise the outcry we hear against 
patents, and Avould fain stop their too wide-spread progress, hy 
abolishing the law of patents. ^ ^ 

After stating the case of ftivenlors, and assuming patent laws to 
have been not yet called into existence, Mr. Dircks suggested that 
we might at this day only be dreaming of steam-engines instead of 
atmospheric engines, and in like manner liavc been bcliind in many 
existing important inventions. lie then proceeded briefly to propose 
some improvements in the framing of a new Act, in which particularly 
care sliould be taken to distinguish between inventions and improve- 
ments on inventions, giving the former fourteen years’ protection, 
and the latter according to a scale from one to seven years ; thus 
placing valualde inventions on their rightful bases in public estima- 
tion. 


^ DISCUSSION. 

Mr. FjrEBETiTC IIiLL remarked that the diffidence hel weeil’thc t wo parties on this 
question had been Tery much narrowed, the mode of remuneration to inventors 
being now the only matter in clisp ite. Two committees appointed by the Society 
had recoiLimended «s an experiment that inventors should have the option of 
Ifeaving their remuneration to bo awarjled by the State, on proof of the value of 
the invention, and lie believed many of t}jem would adopt such a course. The 
result would probaldy be so satistiactory that the plan might gradually be made 
the rule, and patents be altogether abolisjiod. The hardship urged by Mr. Macfle 
of Briti.^h manufacturers ha>;ing lo pay a royalty for the use of inventions, 
while foreipiers could use, it gratuitously, might bo rcn\ovecl by the introduction 
of international patenls analogous to international copyright. 

Mr. A. V. Newton clisputed the assertion that the trade of thi^ country was 
declining. The exports of English and Irish produce amounted in 1843 to* 
52,000,000/., in JSoS to 110,000,0(H)/., and in 1808 170,00d,00p/. ; the value of 

cotton goods in those thVeo periods being 10, OfX), 000/., 30,000,000/., and 62,000,000; 
of cotton yarn, 0,000,000/., 0,000,000/., and 14,000,000/. ; of woollen and worsted 
goods 5,001,000/., 9,(XK),0U0/., and 19,000,000/.; and of iron and steel goods, 
4,701,000/., 11,000,001)/., and 15,000,000/. The exports of railroad iron were in 
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1858, 3,500,000?., and in 1868, 4,600,000?. ; and of machinery, 817,000?. in lS-18, 
3,800,000?. in 1858, and 4,700,000?. in 1808. Inventions to be successful required 
nursing, and the late Canadian Minister of Agriculture had urged that protection 
should be given to improved processes and machinery originating in other countries, 
on the ground that for want of such protection nobody sought to introduce them 
into Cana^. Inventions which they could get for nothing never got there at all. 
There would be no stimulus to improvement if a man went to a great expense in 
testing and perfecting a new process, (Ad then found that his neighbour couldruso 
it witnout having incurred any expense. Twenty or thirty years ago Sir Emerson 
Tennant obtained protection for calico printers. J^bey strongly opposed this 
measure at the time, but after experience of its working, they presented liirn with 
a testimonial for the benefit ho luid conferred on them. The tetidency of legisla- 
tion was to give increased protection to iiwentors, and among working men there 
was never a stronger feeling than at present of the iidvantago of patents. He 
(Mr. Newton) regarded international patents ns imjJl'iicticable, for no tWo coun- 
tries were in the sjimc position. There would bo no valid patent, for persons 
might go to Chinn and there find eomething in use which would invalidate a 

J latent taken out 4^1 Europe, ft' an invention was Igiown or pretended to be 
mown,*iii any of our colonies, it upset an Enfjlish ixitent, and this absurdity 
would bo aggravated by an ^nternatimial patent law. Tin? difficulty, delay, and 
expense of trying patent cases was no reason for abolishing patents. 

Mr. WnnsTEit, Q.C., F.K. 8 ., pointed out th^ to prevent an obstructive patent, an 
evil in the existence of which, liowevcr, ho did not believe, there ought to be a 
compulsory licence. Mr. Macfie BceT#*d to forgot the sliort duration of patents, 
viz., not more than fourteen yeai^. Now niij^ty-nine out of a hundred were not 
successful till near tlie end oV tliat te^^m. Mr. Bessemer, wlio deserved all that 
he had got, w'ould lose his first patent next year, thus making rails thirty-fite 
shillings per ton olicapcr. As regarded improveniAits on an existing manufacture, 
there were ample moans of getting round an inventor who refused licences ; but 
the public required to ho educated to*inventious nb.solutely new. An invention 
which displaced existing machinery required enormous capital to bring it into 
use. A man W’as as much entitled to remuneration for an invention as for a book 
or a song, aTid patents could not properby be compared* to the old monopolies, 
those being an interferonce with cxinting tradc.s, wdioroas a patent created a new 
trade. It wt)uld bo an advaiitago to us for Ilollaml and Switzerland to abolish 
patents, since inventors in tlioso countries would tlien bring tlicir inventions here. 
This W'as a struggle of capital against brains. Mr. Mundclla, M.P., was partner 
in twenty patents witli working men, and many ])erson 8 in the manufacturing 
districts, originally w orking men, have risen through tlicir property in inventions, 
and tlicir having found capitalists to associate with tlnun. 

Mr. Grece remarked that the facility of evading a patent showed the futility of 
the present law. • 

Mr. Dmc'KS, in rci^y, remarkcd#on the imj^^rtance of digerimination between 
inventors and improvers. The latter should be allowed patents for only three 
years, with power of extending them in excej|tional cases. Inventors, unfortu- 
nately, were often unconnected with the trade to which tlftir inventions related, and 
even if they w'cre willing to invent witliout protection, no capitalist w’onld co«ie 
forward to help tliem on such terms. Many infentions required the outlay of 
large sums, and also a long pennod of lime. ^Moreover, unless they w'ero so ex- 
traordinary that their importance was obvious, and so cheap that anybody could 
adopt them, the best inventions might r€^n!\.in a dej.d letter. The Society of Arts 
propopd to give rewards for inventions instead of patents, but scarcely any of 
’ inr ^7 come into use. A large machinist, whom he knew, expended 

1000?. per i#mum for some years in buying improvements. This would not bo 
, done in the absence of protection. “ • 

thatdf the patent law were abolished on account of the 
aitnculty of acini mistering it, many other laws must share#tho same fate. The law 
ought to stand by the rismg men against the risen in^n. In Prussia, the difficulty 
or getting protection led inventors to quit the country. 

Mr. Macpie, in reply, admitted that there should bo a stimulus ft) inventions, 
but contended that it ought not to take the shape of restrictive privileges, 
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hindering their free use by our own manufacturers, while foreigners used them 
freely. Mr. Bovill, for insbince, charged iSd, a quarter on wheat ground by his 
process, wdiereas foreign millers used it without payment. Patents might have 
been desirable in former times, but the growtl* of wealth and manufactures had 
made them unnecessary. An index and classification of every existing invention 
would take a century. Patents were about to cease in Holland, and Canada had 
pursued.an opposite policy to that advocated by the Minister of Agriculture, in 
1804, confining patents to residents in Ihe^ colony. He had understood that Mr. 
Bessemer, wliose patent was impracticable and unj)rofitable, except in combination 
with Mr. Jduchet's, refused a licence to a house which would have extensively 
practised it. As for cin;um venting unreasonable inventors, this required money, 
and it was dishonourable to force manufacturers to such a course. There was 
such a love of novelty that there was no fear of inventions not being put into 
operation. He did lUTt agree wuth Mr. Hill'' that inventors should have any 
option, for one method wotdd certainly smother the other. It could not be the 
interest of working men to snackle our manufactures, and without claiming that 
all the agreements or advantages w’ere on one side, ho insisted that the pre- 
ponderance was on the side of freedom. 

Mr. Webster explained - that, in his view, inventors were pi. ictically ft ‘reed to 
concede reasonable terms, since <>Lliervvise persons either went on using the old 
process or else made an approximation to the new one. 


The Parliament of Nations^ jBy Aviuiio BE Maecoaktu, 
of the Society of Fuliticcil Economy^ Madrid. 

A T the present time when the electric wires are not only flashiug 
from one extremity of Europe to iinotlicr, but are spreading 
across the Atlantic and throughout tlie whole of North America 
the cordial assurances of peace enunciated by the li[)S of the Foreign 
Secretary of Great liritain — at this juncture, we repeat, it is, when 
we ought to do our best to accelerate the laying of those foundations 
which may best upliold the fabric of the Temple of Peace. 

In the midst of our present tranquillity it behoves us never to 
forget the incurable ravages occasioned by war nor the incalculable 
losses resulting from the mere apprehension of an approaching 
national conflict. Now^ better than at any other moment, miglit 
men of good-will sit down in concert to draw up and grave in 
indelible characters a standing record of the moi^il of nations. 

Were we to compute the ^ptal amount of blood which has been 
shed in tfee battles of Vecent times, to pile in one ghastly heap tlie 
colpses which modern war has prematurely consigned to llu* 
cemetery, and to reckon up, if poss-ible, the value of the priceless 
treasures which have been destroyed by gunpowder, we should 
discover that no epoch haq been more bloody and destructive than 
the nineteenth century. And in order to attain to a complete con- 
ception of this wasteful butchery, it is requisite perpetually to bear 
in mind that between the years 1853 and 1856 the wars of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the Americas have occasioned the slaughter of 
1,800,000 men ; victims more in number than one half the popu- 
lation of London, or about equal in amount to the total of 
inhabitants scattered over the immense plains of the Argentine 
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Confederation. It is essential, let us repeat, to be daily reminded 
that these wars have swallowed up 2,000,000,000 of pounds 
sterling, or in other words, the aggregate labour product annually of 
40,000,000 operatives ; more, let us say, than the entire number 
of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, supposing each to be 
actually earning a pound per week. And again, it is necessary^ to 
keep in view from day to day, that owing to the prevailing 
apprehensions of impending war, the Banks of Englandf France, 
Belgium, Holland, find Switzerland are holding, locked-up inactive 
and unproductive, no less than 150,000,000/. sterling, which might 
otherwise be affording, in tfie inot*c sparse^ iifhabitcd portions of 
the globe, advantageous employment to the starving millions of 
poor and helpless, whose piei'cing lamentations are rending the 
licarts of civilised Europe, and who are on the eve of being driven 
by the impulse of a reckless despair to fwsume the banner of 
socialism and bring doAW» havo# upon the work of#many generations. 

Wherever peace has been allowed to assert her supremacy, 

pauperism has become extinct ; for the earth yields in super- 
abundance immense tracts of fertile soil which only invite the 

industry of the labourer. • But wars and rumours of wars havo 

withdrawn a largo proportioij of capital from circulation, and 
squandered another portion in the work^ of devastation, and 
the result is, “ no broad for tbc poor.” Hence, the poor, who arc 
the majority, are unable to oUtain relief for their most pressing 
necessities ; and hence, too, the more prosperous, who arc the minority, 
can never bo said to enjoy a feeling of perfect security. The deep 
discoutont which pervades ihc former iinli.^ipy section of the 
community, is assuming such formidable proportions, that immediate 
steps arc urgently needed if we wmuld forestall the advent of a 
hideous spectre of socialism, which shall wring from us, amidst the 
horrors of an already rampant revolution, the mournful “it is too 
late ” of past neglect. 

From the Peace of Westplihlia up to the present time, in the 
space of little more than two centuries, u^iwards of 1200 treaties 
of peace have be»n entered %nto, resuking, for the most part, from 
preceding wars ; but not a single international tribunal has yet been 
established, nor is there any valid recfbgnitioit of a Magna Charta 
to serve as a code, which shall be binding upon all nations.* • 

So much is it to the contrary,* that 6ach State has, in its own 
constitution, embraced a different view*to the questions of definition 
of naturalisation and nationality, and a host of similar topics relating 
to nationality, naturalisation, and allegiaiice have been ciJtitinually 
springing up between the United States and England, France, Austrhi, 
and PrusSia ; between Spain and her former colonies ; and recently 
between Switzerland and the North German Confederation, The 
rights of pit)perty are? determined by each couj^try according to ifs 
own especial fashion. Legal administratiofi confers certain specifi c 
civil rights upon natives, and others which are distinct upon aliens. 
Commerce which claims the whole universe for her birth-place, 
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during her incessant travellings from one frontier to another, is 
continually diversifying her code. The questions of asylum, of 
crime, and of extradition are being interpreted in different senses by 
different governments. In warfare, belligerents or neutrals, armis- 
tices, prizes and prisoners, articles of war, and contraband of war, 
are terms, which have not, at all times and in every quarter, the like 
signification. Hence, the source df a multiplicity of questions of 
competency, and hence the origin of interminable demands and 
controversies, which grow up between different states, and either 
furnish pretexts for immediate acrimony and strife, or else are 
suffered to stand eover and hold in t^ontinual jeopardy the tran- 
quillity of nations. ' 

Let us add to this, '^,hat reigning sovereigns meet, governments 
confer together, and the executive powers in some cases even deter- 
mine the question of war between nations, who) themselves peithcr 
meet in reciprocity, hold c^jnfcrencc's, nor pass resolutions; and we 
shall need no further facts to convince us of the instability attaching 
to the question of peace, under the existing conditions of international 
relations. 

At the prc*sent day, Avhcii stcan. lias approximated Spain, the 
southernmost portion of Europe, to a distance from England, equiva- 
lent to that which iulcrvcned bctweeli the latter country and Scotland 
thirty years since ; and \/Iien the will of inankiml is interpreted 
telegraphically from the North American shores of the Pacific to 
Hindostaii, passing beneath the waves of the Atlantic and the 
Meditcrrauenii, in less liinc than was recpjired fifty years back to 
pass through Loiid^»n ; it necessarily follows that the same social 
principle which has dictated the constilucnt rights of cities, ought 
also to prescribe the constituent rights of nations. 

The idea of an inleriuitioiial congress of sovereigns, suggested by 
Napoleon III. in his literary works, and which it was his purpose 
to carry into effect when occupying the imperial throne of France, 
may possibly have been received with a secret, although perhaps 
groundless, sus])icioii, aiij has too hastily rejected by govern- 
ments, which are now occupied in strenuous effort^ for the preserva- 
tion of i^eaco. But when an international congress is assembled 
which shall respond a sc»timent more expansive than could be 
represent3d in the person of the head of a single state ; when such a 
congress, resting tiniily up^ii Us 4ugh functional powers, shall turn 
a deaf car to the moving, jpid ndt always just, influences of the 
executive powers, and to the selfish passions and vulgar prejudices, 
bound up, between the narfow limits of frontier and frontier; when, 
in a word, it shall be the peoples and not the govermnonts, much 
less the heads of states, which shall elect the representatives of a truly 
international parliament ; then, as it will be the people who 
appoint the congresses, we shall be indeed progressing towards a 
criterion of iuternaliomol justice emanating from one sole and 
unvarying code of morality, whatever may be the religion, the race, 
or the territory of the peoples so assembled. 
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Whatever lias been before accomplished by iudividuals consti- 
tutino- communal associations or municipalities — whatever has 
been '^subsequently carried out by such municipalities, whether 
becoming*' provinces, departments, cantons, or states — whatever 
has bee'll woiked out by such provinces, departments, or states 
forniing themselves into a nation, — why should not the same ends 
be effected by the natives theftisclves, while still preserving their 
autonomy, whether monarchical or republican, and thus §. way be 
opened for the last step towards a political association with a free 
Iiitornational rarliament? 

The erection of a municipality c»t short the cjuarrels of the com- 
monalty, in the same manner as the estaj^islimeiit of a national 
government put an end to wars between provinces or counties ; and 
there can be no reason why an international code should not 
tend in the si»no way tef liastcii the suppression of future wars 
between nations. ^ ^ 

An Areopagus, an Amphictyonic council, a court of reference, and 
a court of arbitration are at present as necessary and not more 
impracticable than ordinary tribiinals were in the middle ages ; and 
may be obtained in the j^aniq^ ^ rit in which the confederated 
barons of 12Jo extorted froiu John that Magna Charta of 

the Common Liberties (Commuuium liberUitani) which Ilallam 
designates the keystone of English liberty. *The barons of Social 
Science might well draw up, ejght centuries later, another Magna 
Charta which should prove the keystone of the Peace of Nations. 

The Piimo Minister, not many years ago, described the nineteenth 
century as ‘‘ the century for working men.’V And working men 
have, in fact, afforded us the lirst example of a free International 
Parliamant, in that which was convened at Geneva on the 3rd 
September, 18G6, and which consisted of seventy-four deputies 
until tiieii unknown, rejiresentiug 100,000 working men of 
England, Prance, Belgium, Germanjs and Switzerland, and met 
together for the purpose of* discussing questions of the gravest 
social interest. • • 

The Peace Giongres.s, tke Associ^itlons for the Pj*omotion of 
Social Science, the Financial llefurm Associations, and the Free 
Trade League, have given the initit-tive ii^ this country to that 
movement of social progress which has now for years beeif agilatyig 
Europe and America; and it ^vlll doubtless be tlie destiny of tlio 
Anglo-Saxon race to give a cum inc^ice merit to the representative 
life of nations, and to establish on a firm basis an International 
Parliament, having the double mission oT a congress and *t tribunal. 
In the capacity of a congress, it would set forth the new inter- 
natiouar rights, it would settle the political status of nations, and 
would favour the free development of commerce ; and in the 
capacity o!^ tribunal %iid grand jury it would , deliberate, pi onounee 
judgment, and arbitrate, iu behalf of tin? interests of peace, in all 
international differences. 

The ago which has emancipated 25,000,000 df men frim serfdom 
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during her incessant travellings from one frontier to another, is 
continually diversifying her code. The questions of asylum, of 
crime, and of extradition are being interpreted in different senses by 
different governments. In wai*fare, belligerents or neutrals, armis- 
tices, prizes and prisoners, articles of war, and contraband of war, 
are terms, which have not, at all times and in every quarter, the like 
signification. ITence, the source df a multiplicity of questions of 
competency, and hence the origin of interminable demands and 
controversies, which grow up between dificreiit states, and either 
furnish pretexts for immediate acrimony and strife, or else are 
suffered to stand eover and hold in t^outinual jeopardy the tran- 
quillity of nations. ' 

Let us add to this, ’that reigning sovereigns meet, governments 
confer together, and tlie executive powers in some cases oven deter- 
mine the question of war between nations, whoj themselves peithcr 
meet in reciprocity, iiold c^jnferencos, nor pass resolutions ; and we 
shall need no further facts to convince us of the instability attaching 
to the question of peace, under the existing conditions of international 
relations. 

At the present day, when stcaiu has approximated Spain, the 
soutliernmost portion of Euroj>o, to a distance from England, equiva- 
lent to tliat which intervened betweeh the latter country and Scotland 
thirty years since ; and >.’hen the will of mankind is interpreted 
telegraphically from tlie North .^Vineiican shores of the Pacific to 
Hindostan, passing beneath the waves of the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, in less time than was rtaiuired fifty years back to 
pass through Loiidqu ; it necesharily follows that the same social 
principle which has dictated the constituent rights of cities, ought 
also to prescribe the constituent rights of nations. 

The idea of an international congress of sovereigns, suggested by 
Napoleon III. in his literary works, and wliich it was his j)urpo8e 
to carry into effect when occupying tlic imperial throne of France, 
may possibly have been leceivcd with a secret, although perhaps 
groundless, sus])icioii, and has loo hastily rejected by govern- 

meuis, which are now occupied in strcivious elfort| for tlio preserva- 
tion of peace. Put when an international congress is assembled 
which shall respond a se»timcnt more expansive than could be 
rejiresentjd in the person of the head of a single state ) when such a 
congress, resting firmly upi^n its 4iigh functional powers, shall turn 
a deaf ear to the moving, ipid uo't always just, influences of the 
executive powers, and to the selfish passions and vulgar prejudices, 
bound up, between the narfow limits of frontier and frontier; when, 
in a word, it shall be the peoples and not the governments, much 
less the heads of states, w hich shall elect the representatives of a truly 
international parliament ; then, as it will be the people who 
appoint the congresses, wc shall be indeed progressing towards a 
criterion of iutenmtiomil justice emanating from one sole and 
unvarying code of morality, whatever may bo the religion, the race, 
or the territory of tiie peoples so assembled. 
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Whatever has been before accomplished by iudividuals consti- 
tutino* communal associations or municipalities — whatever has 
been ° subsequently carried out by such municipalities, whether 
becoming provinces, departments, cantons, or states — whatever 
has been worked out by such provinces, departments, or states 
forming themselves into a nation, — why should not the same ends 
be effected by the natives thefliselves, while still preserving their 
autonomy, whether monarchical or republican, and thus ^ way be 
opened for the last step towards a political association with a free 
International Parliament? 

The erection of a muiiicipHlity cat short the (jwarrels of the com- 
monalty, in the same manner as the oslaj^ishmcnt of a national 
government put an end to wars between provinces or counties ; and 
there can be no reason why an international code should not 
tend in the si»ne way tif hasten the suppression of future wars 
between nations. ^ ^ , 

An Areopagus, an Amidiictyonic council, a court of reference, and 
a court of arbitration are at present as necessary and not more 
impracticable than ordinary trilmnals were in the middle ages ; and 
may bo obtained in the ^ain^^rifc in which the confederated 
barons of 121 o extorted froiu IvinJ John that Magna Charta of 
the Common Jjiberlies {Comniuuium libertafum') which Hallani 
designates the keystone of English libeAy. *The barons of Social 
Science might well draw up, ejght centuries later, another Magna 
Charta which should prove tlic keystone of the Peace of Nations. 

The Prime Minister, not many years ago, described the nineteenth 
century as “ the century for working men.’* And working men 
have, in fact, afforded us the first example of a free International 
Parliamant, in that wliieh was convened at Geneva on the 3rd 
September, 18GG, and which consisted of seventy-four deputies 
until then unknown, representing 1 GO, 000 working men of 
England, France, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland, and met 
together for the purpose of® discussing (piestioris of the gravest 
social interest. • • 

The Peace (iongress, tke Associ^itions for the Promotion of 
Social Science, the Financial Keform Associations, and the Free 
Trade League, have given the initi^,tivc this country to that 
movement of social progress which has now for years bceif agitating 
Europe and America; and it Av^ll doubtless be tbe destiny of the 
Anglo-Saxon race to give a coinintgicement to the representative 
life of nations, and to establish on a firm basis an Tiitcriiational 
Parliament, having the double mission oT a congress and % tribunal. 
In the capacity of a congress, it would set forth the new inter- 
natiouaf rights, it w'ould settle the political status of nations, and 
would favour the free development of commerce ; and in tlic 
capacity tribunal %iid grand jury it would , deliberate, [>i Oiiouncc 
judgment, and arbitrate, in behalf of tin? interests of peace, in all 
international differences. 

The age which has emancipated 25,000,000 <5f men frim serfdom 
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in Russia, and freed 10,000,000 from slavery in America; which 
has cast down the boundary wall of Cliina ; which has crowned the 
pyramids of Egypt with a parliamentary constitution ; which 
announces the advent of a representative system in the glacial 
empire of the north and the eastern empire of Japan ; the age 
which is extending the principle of universal suffrage through 
France, Spain, the North German Confederation, Italy, Switzerland, 
and the tvliole of America, all which nations have appointed their 
own head of the State by plchiscitum; the age which has conceded 
to the Swiss people the suffrage ad referendum of their own laws, 
and which desires t?j carry into Idlect ^the plan of a people governed 
by the people : will Purely not much longer allow cither the 
executive or the legislative powers to proceed to the extremity of 
a declaration of war without a previous recurrence to the national 
“ plebiscitum.” » ^ ‘ 

At the present .moment, the Paraguayan euestion, whicdi is going 
on at the extremity of South America, awakes an interest in England, 
Belgium, France, and Goimaiw; the Luxemburg difficulty affected 
the whole of Europe; international, affairs in the East cause serious 
disquietude in the old world; amL tho' Alabama didiculty weighs 
heavily upon the prosp(K*ts of the whole world. And wo shall never 
bo free from the dread of war between nationalities, as long as these, 
ignoring their own powerj suffer their lot to lie at the mercy of 
governments not always sivayed by the maxims of political inoralily. 
Nor can we hope to live in tranquillity while (owing to the fear of a 
possible warfare between the diflercnt races), millions of men arii 
being ground down^by avoidable sufferings, who might in their 
despair be easily wrought upon to set on foot a social war, acquiring 
tremendous proj)Oitions from the gigantic and 2)ililcs3 conflict it 
would excite between misery and opulence. 

Nor will it ever be possible to keep at a distance a war between 
different races, or a war between different classes, except by the 
intermediary of an International Parliament and the Plebiseiturn of 
Nations. 


Ou the "df^esirahility of Improviny the Administration of the 
Lair in Courts of Quarter S'essious and Petty Sessions,"^ By 
T. AV. Saunders, Barrister-at-Law , Recorder of Bath. 

( COURTS of Quarter Sessions are those tribunals, one of 'which is 
J established in ejudi county of England for the trial, with cer- 
tain exceptions to which I need not further allude, of all kinds of in- 
dictable offences, and of appeals from the decisions of justices ; and 
Courts of Petty Sessions are those tribunals established ii?the various 
petty sessional divisions into which all our counties are divided, for 


See Transaclions, 18f»2, p. 14(>, 
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the disposal of classes of criminal offences not indictable, and tlie 
determination of a vast variety of disputable and other matters which 
the Legislature has thought may be decided upon summary proceed- 
ings before Justices of the Peace. To give some idea of the magni- 
tude of the jurisdiction and powers of each description of tribunal, I 
must state that it appears by the returns for the year 1868 that very 
nearly one-half of all the criminal trials of this country take pldce 
(excluding Middlesex) in the Courts of County Quarter Sessions, 
Avhilst no less than 490,7.^2 persons were criminally proceeded against 
in our Courts of Petty Sessions. Further, to illustrate the magnitude 
of the powers possessed by tjie latter description of courts, I wdil 
mention that in the last year no less than 87,3^4 persons were com- 
mitted to prison by them, whilst as many af 215,874 persons had 
fines inflicted upon them of sums varying in amount, a great many 
of whom were sent to prisoi^in default of payment. In addition to 
these p8wers, Colirts of Petty Sessions possess fn extensive jurisdic- 
tion as arbitrators in disputes of*a civil character, •and as tribunals 
selected by the Legislature to make and enforce orders upon an im- 
mense variety of subjects. ThejudgeAn each kind of tribunal are the 
justices of the peace — persons wte are appointed to the office by the 
Lord Chancellor, upon the rdbomn^wdation usually of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenants of the counties, or other persons upon whose judgment he can 
rely. A knowledge of the law is never d^em#d an essential, nor is 
the entire ignorance of it in any way considered to be a disqualifica- 
tion. Indeed, a rule prevails of rfever appointing an attorney, and if 
by chance a gentleman is selected who has made the study of the 
law his business in life, it is a circumstance wliich gives him no 
precedence or any other advantage of position or influence. Selected 
as the county justices are from amongst the landed proprietors, it 
rarely indeed occurs that they possess any other personal requisites 
for their office save what may be recognised in common in all men of 
ordinary understanding and honest intentions. For the most part, 
our justices of the peace never think it necessary that they should 
study the law they arc called upon to administer ; and in fact, they 
rarely know anything about it, save what they casually pick up in 
the courts in whiclf it is their cluty to atfbnd. 

I have before observed, that a Court gf Quarter Sessions is estab- 
lished in each county, and that the judges are the county justices ; a 
justice selected by his fellows an(^ called “ the Chairman sits tfs 
president ; and although he has legally only co-ordinate powers with 
the other justices, he usually takes theleitd and is ordinarily looked up 
to as the guiding and influencing spirit of the Bench. The question 
which at once suggests itself is this. Is it desirable that the Chair- 
• man shouM be a lawyer! Were we now for the first time about to 
^estg,blish these Courts, we should probably treat this question as too 
absurd to require an ^swer ; or if we replied to it at all, it would 
be by drawing attention to what the Legislature has itself enacted 
with reference to the much less important Courts of Borough 
Quarter Sessions, over which the presiding judge, ^e Recorder, must 
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be a barrister of not less than five years* standing ; a^d by retorting 
the question of — ^Why is it desirable to have a lawyer to preside in 
the one Court, and not in the other ? But as it is not now legally 
requisite that a Chairman of County Quarter Sessions should know 
anything of the law, let us examine some of the more conspicuous 
defects of the system. 

It is the misfortune of the ChairiVian, that probably never having 
studied tjie law, lie is less informed upon this branch of knowledge 
than possibly the most junior member of the Bar practising before 
him, and certainly he contrasts in this particular most unfavourably 
with those barristers of standings who are to be found at most County 
Quarter Sessions. The evil of this is prominently exhibited when 
questions of legal dilliculty arise, as they frequently do, as to the 
admission, rejection, or legal effect of evidence, the proper construction 
of an Act of Parlianujiit, or the applicaticii and etfcctof cases .decided 
by the Superior Courts. To be reqijired to teach the judge the law, 
which he is calletl upon to administer, is something in itself absurd, 
and yet this is what is constantly done in our Courts of County 
Quarter Sessions. A legal objection is started by counsel on one 
side, and attempted to bo answeretj. by^the counsel on the other, the 
Cliairrnan having to decide botween the two ; ho liears cases and 
sections from Acts of Parliament quoted, legal principles propounded, 
maxims of law referreO toy and nice legal distinctions suggested. All- 
this is new or embarrassing to him. Ho is a stranger to the cases 
and sections quoted, the legal principles arc to him a novelty, the 
maxims of law he hears for tlic first lime, and his unprofessional 
mind does not appreciate nice legal distinctions. He must however 
decide, and he does so either without venturing upon a reason, or 
giving one which no lawyer would venture to endorse. He decides 
to the best of his untutored intelligence, but his decision, though 
acquiesced in, carries with it neither w^eight nor influence. Indeed, 
so conscious are the Bench themselves of their shortcomings in this 
respect, that it is the rule with them when deciding upon appeals, 
not to give any reasoirs for Jheir decisions, their judgments thus 
losing all the authority and influence 'vyhich would be derivable from 
the statement of the grounds upon wdiich they proceed. 

Nor is the absence of lega’ knowledge the only defect in a system 
which permits an unlearned bench of magistrates to administer the 
criminal law of the country. There are other evils as great, if 
not greater, to be recognised hi thef absence of that trained judicial 
mind, which should ever be brought to bear upon the trial of cri- 
minal cqses. Take the oi dinary case of the trial of some prisoner 
for felony. The case for the prosecution is closed, the Chairman 
having carefully noted down the entire evidence, and the counsel 
for the prisoner addresses the jury in his behalf, and in doing so» 
drawe attention to the weak points in the pratecu tor’s case, exposing 
the discrepancies, contradictions, and improbabilities in the evidence, 
setting up a theory of innocence, and generally pointing out the 
reasons which ought to induce the jury to acquit the accused. Upon 
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such atrial before a Judge of Assize, that learned functionary will bo 
found paying the greatest attention to the address of the prisoner’s 
counsel, making notes of his points as he proceeds, and allowing 
nothing to escape which is worthy of his attention. In his after 
summing-up not a point made in the prisoner’s favour will be for- 
gotten, but with studious care* and anxiety that nothing shofild 
escape the attention of the jury which they ought to consider, the 
case both for the prosecution and the prisoner, is fully, cleMy, and 
impartially laid before them. At Quarter Sessions, it but too fre- 
quently occurs that the evidence for^the prosecution being brought to 
a close, the Chairman acts as though he consi^Jers his duty at an end 
until the time arrives for his sumining-iip, aifd treating the speech of 
the prisoner’s counsel as merely an ingenious contrivance to lead the 
jury astray, he resigns hinij^lf comfortably and patiently in his chair 
until if has tci^iuatcd, and then merc^ recapitulates the evidence 
for the prosecution, passing §ver the address «)f the prisoner’s 
counsel with the single observation, even if he condescends to 
that, of ‘‘ Gentlemen, you have hei#d the address of the learned 
counsel for the prisoner, hut if vpu believe the evidence for the pro- 
secution you will find the ^risIliMHifuilty, but if you do not, you 
will acquit him.” If it be thoujlit that coninion sense alone is suffi- 
cient to qualify a man to preside efficiently «pon a criminal trial, 
lot the difference be observed between the conduct of a case before one 
of the superior judges, and thatof a case before a Chairman at a 
County Quarter Sessions ; let us mark the dignity and care observ- 
able in the former, as contrasted with their absence in the latter ; let 
us observe the patience with which every obseiVation of counsel is 
listened to, and the attention which is paid to every pertinent remark 
or argument of the accused or his advocate by the one, and the in- 
difference to these which is but too often exhibited by the other. 
Let us listen to the lucid summing-up of tho professional judge, and 
to the too often illogical, rambling, confused, iiicoiiscquciitial address 
of the lay chairman, and let us ask ourselves if the merely common 
sense judge is an efficient administrator of flie law ! 

Nor is it alone •in these nft.ttcrs of Substance that onr Courts of 
County Quarter Sessions arc so open ^o depreciatory remarks; in 
matters of form and appearance they arc also fatrly subject hostile 
criticism. Utilitarian as is the present age, it has not thought thrtt 
in our courts of justice we can sa^ly dispense with those external 
appearances which impart dignity to their proceedings, and inspire 
the multitude with a sense of •their i^jiportance and grandeur. 
Official costume is ninjuestionably a great and useful auxfliary in 
’ the administration of justice ; and a judge clothed in his official 
^vestments infuses into the minds of all around a sense of the high 
and proper attributes o^ his office, which is wholly absent when such 
external appearances are wanting. To speak of the dignity of the 
bench of Justices of the Peace is to speak of that which has no . 
existence, the only sign which distinguishes sucl^ a bench from the 
rest of ordinary mankind, being that (of most questionable decency) 

O 2 
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of their keeping their own hats on, whilst all other persons are 
required to be uncovered. 

If it be conceded that the defects pointed out justify the applica- 
tion of a remedy, it remains but to suggest what that remedy should 
be ; and if it be shown that the great radical defect in these courts 
is the absence of a legal and judiciaj mind occupying the judgment 
seat, the remedy almost suggests itself. To bring the administration 
of justief. in these courts as much upon a level with that in our 
Assize Courts as ])Ossible, should be the object to be attained. To 
accomplish this, it should be made imperative that our Courts of 
Quarter Sessions slfould be presified ovJir by functionaries who have 
made the study and tfie practice of the law the business of their 
lives. In other words, the chairmen of such sessions should be 
professional lawyers. In effecting this alteration, the general juris- 
diction over the couTf.:y matters, such as now usually occupies their 
attention during %.thc first day of th3 scssians, need in no way be 
displaced or interfered with. As to this, no alteration is needed. I 
would suggest that the functk)us of the legal chairman should be 
confined solely to the judicial business of the sessions, being limited 
in fact to his charging the gmiyldiy*/. avd presiding upon the trials 
of appeals and indictable offences ; f n fact, in a way similar to that 
which acts so satisfa< 2 torily in the County of Middlesex. To this 
end it should be enacted ihat at a certain Quarter Sessions, to be 
fixed by Statute, the justices slioukl appoint some fit and proper 
person, being a practising barrister of a certain number of years* 
standing (subject to the approval of the Secretary of State or Lord 
Chancellor), to be life judi(dal chairman of such Sessions at a certain 
salary, to be paid out of the county rate or Consolidated Fund, and 
who, wliilsfc lie retains his office, should be prohibited from prac- 
tising in his profession in the county for which he is appointed. 

With such a functionary the County Quarter Sessions would enter 
upon a new era of existence ; they would at once occupy a position 
infinitely higher in popular estimation than at present, and would 
take rank as tribunals Ifttle intbrior to those of assizes themselves. 
Thus iiniu’oved, there would be no Reason why their jurisdiction 
should not be considerably enlarged, and why they should not be 
empowered to deal evith pfrjury, forgery, bigamy, abduction, con- 
cealment, burglary, &c., to the great relief of our circuits, the 
pressure upon which, froifi tlie Clumber of assize offences, renders 
necessary that most inconvenient institution — a winter assize. With 
a jurisdiction so enlarged, such would be the relief to the circuits, 
that mu til more time could be devoted to the civil business upon 
them, and so, that rush of causes to London, which is now found . 
to bean evil of serious magnitude, "would be greatly mitigdfled, if not 
entirely removed. 

I will now draw . attention to the other cSkss of courts, namely, 
Courts of Petty Sessions. I have before alluded to the vast juris- 
diction possessed by justices sitting in these courts — a jurisdiction 
under which they annually send to prison nearly a hundred thousand 
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persons, and iiiiposo fines upon nearly a (quarter of a million of tlieir 
fellow men. But who are the judges to whom is committed such 
vast and varied powers ? In counties they are the county gentry, 
frequently including beneficed clergymen ; in municipal boroughs, 
which have a separate Commission of the Peace, they are usually 
inhabitants who have made themselves conspicuous by their activity 
in social or political life, ofterf selected from amongst the profes- 
sional and trading classes, never, however (except in thg case of 
his being mayor) including an attorney. If in the case of County 
Quarter Sessions, the absence of legal knowledge is to be deplored, 
it is infinitely more to be regk*etted«in our Court# of Petty Sessions, 
where the business (o be transacted is of t^^more varied character, 
where the responsibility falls more heavily upon the justices them- 
selves, and where for the most part the corrective influence of 
great publicity is unrecogntsed and unfelt, '^liat such a system is 
radically wrong is really admitted by Aie Legislature itself, by its 
establishing in the metropolis a body of police magistrates, and 
providing in some of our large town^and populous districts stipen- 
diary magistrates, all of whom are required to be barristers of a 
certain number of years’ st^ndii"._ Questions of no greater magni- 
tude for summary adjudication Ians? in Luiulon than in Bristol or 
Sheffield, nor can there be any* reason why, if it is proper to have 
a stipendiary magistrate for an urban population, it should not be 
equally proper for a rural one^. In the great majority of cases 
deterniinablo upon summary conviction, the decision of the justices 
is final, it rarely occurring that any power of appeal is given against 
their determination. Indeed, so utterly un({uaUfied are our justices 
in Courts of Petty Sessions for the duties imposed upon them 
that, but for the circumstance that there is a justices' clerk attached 
to each court, who is usually an attorney, they would in a great 
majority of cases be wholly at a loss how to dispense justice. 

It is indeed the magistrates’ clerk who is the life and soul of the 
tribunal, who practically decides all questions of evidence, and 
interprets Acts of Parliament, win# infonns the justices of their 
duties, advises tlic^ as to th(^judgmen|;jS they should pronounce, and 
in effect is tlie real and only judge of the court. That such should 
bo the case is a necessity of the presfnt sys^pm. Knowing little 
or nothing of the rules of evidence, of the principles of la\t, of the 
maxims of jurisprudence, or of the^tatut# Law of the kingdom, tlie 
justices are necessarily thrown f5r information upon their clerk. It 
may be, as it usually is, that the qlerk to the justices is a practising 
attorney, and in that event we have the •best state of tliiogs com- 
patible with the present system. But what is even that state ? 
Instead of being, as his style imports, the subordinate of the justices, 
to* carry out the details, and set and keep in working order the 
machinery #f the couft, he, in fact, becomes the head and chief of 
the court itself, not merely an officer to register its decrees, but the 
functionary who often decides what those decrees shall be. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more humiliating to the administration of justice than 
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that which is constantly witnessed iii our Courts of Petty Sessions. 
A summons is being heard with reference to the breach of some 
Act of Parliament. The parties respectively are represented by 
counsel or attorneys. The justices have their attention called to the 
sections of the Statute which from their technicality they find them- 
selves unable to construe, and so they seek the assistance of their 
clerk for his explanation and opiniot^. In the course of the hearing 
objections are taken by the advocates to the admission of certain 
evidence ; liere again the justices find themselves at a loss, and 
llierefore have recourse to their clerk for his views. Presently 
cases decided by the superior ,courtst are quoted, and conflicting 
decisions are brought* under consideration. Again the clerk is 
referred to, .and again lus opinion is taken and acted upon; and so, 
from first to last, throughout the inquiry, it is the justices’ clerk 
wiio decides everything, and whose mint alone it that e:|;ercises 
any independent judgmenti When at length the case is ripe for 
decision, the beucii will probably retire, osteVisihly to consider their 
judgment, but really to learn the views of their clerk, and having 
satisfied themselves upon the subject, they return into court, and 
cither deliver the judgment themseV/es or leave it to be pronounced 
by their clerk. Absurd as all *ir/irjrij.iay appear to be, it is neverthe- 
less a faithful description of what d.vily takes place in many of our 
Courts of Petty Ses£?lonsf where the justices are little better thau 
automatons, and wliere the clerk sits upon the bench with them, 
and directs and adjudicates upon all* matters before them. 

That such a system is little better than a sham^ and that it fails 
to inspire the suitorsjind the public with that respect for the admin- 
istriitiou of justice which all desire to witness is too obvious to bo 
questioned. 

That the magistrates arc usually gentlemen of sense and under- 
standing may well be admitted, though no one supposes that they 
are selected for their office for their possession of these qualities. 
But if sense and uudersttiuding be qualifications alone sufficient for 
the office of judge, wherefore ^employ the expensive talent which 
adorns the benches of Westminster Why not look out for 

sound-headed men alone for the posts of our superior judges? 
Multitudes of such may be found willing to fill them at a tenth of 
the cost ^f the present possessors. ]5ut in truth the system is in- 
defensible, and most aiioiiialous.* Law is a science, and that law 
which is administered suniinanly by'justiccs is as much such, as that 
which comes under the cognizance of our superior judges ; and if it 
be wise tp employ skilled professors of that science in the one case, 
it must be equally wise to employ them in the other. 

In what way, however, can these defects be remedied? The 
County Courts, established for the decision of civil disputes, furnish 
a precedent upon the subject, which can be easily followed. I 
would suggest that stipendiary magistrates should be appointed 
throughout the country to preside at the various Petty Sessions. 
A certain number 'of Petty Sessional divisions could be grouped 
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together so os to form a circuit. Eight or ten such divisions would 
comprise a fair circuit, and would form a very largo district, and in 
each of these a Petty Sessions could be held so that a court should 
sit at least once a fortnight. At the present day Petty Sessions are 
held in very many divisions only once a month, whilst in others 
they are held weekly, and in large towns often daily. No difficulty, 
however, need anse in this particular, as the circuits could be 
arranged in accordance with the business likely to arise, jvhilst in 
large towns, such as Bristol, a stipendiary magistrate could and 
should be appointed exclusively for the business arising there. To 
each circuit a stipendiary ^iiagistmte should ho appointed, who 
should be a barrister of a certain number of •years’ standing. This 
functionary should possess all the powers notv exercised by justices 
sitting at Petty Sessions — the justices in their respective divisions 
still redlining sd^tho powerf they now cxercis^ out of sessions, and 
also retaining their present jur^dictioii (fver all matters to be dealt 
with at special sessions. Under such a system* efficient, accom- 
plished, and practised lawyers would-be appointed, who, on given 
days, would be in attendance at the various Courts of Petty Sessions 
in their respective circuits (^s tl^ County Court judges now attend 
their own courts) ready to dTspo|e*oi*'all the business which would 
be ripe for hearing. ’ 

In conclusion 1 desire to say that I triiKt tlfht from the remarks I 
have made it will not be supposed that I have intended to cast any 
slur upon the honour, intelligence, and cJiaracter of the justices of 
the peace of this country. In performing the very difficult and 
onerous duties cast upon them by the Legislature, it is no fault of 
theirs that they are required to exercise functions for which they 
are ill-adapted, but for the performance of which no other provision 
has been made. To them, as a body, we are greatly indebted for 
justice impartially and honestly administered, and if the mode of 
administering tliat justice has lagged behind the advanced intelli- 
gence of the age, and still partakes of the roughness of a bygone 
period, it is yet due to this great U>dy of« public functionaries to 
acknowledge the |yeat advaijjtages thqy have conferred upon the 
country. 


On the Bill to Amend the Law with^ respect to the Properly 

of Married Women, — By Alfred Hill, Registrar in 
Bankruptcy. 

T he question has greatly altered its position within the last twelve 
montlts. The Bill having passed the House of Commons, and 
> the second reading in the Lords, its principle may be looked upon as 
adopted by tke legislafcire, and now matters of detail only remain 
for consideration. These, however, are of much importance, and it 
behoves the promoters to make the Bill as just and as practically 
useful as possible. Indeed, the passing of the mcflisure next session 
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will greatlj depend upon the state in which it is introduced into 
Parliament. 

The Bill applies to existing as w^ell as to future marriages. Pro- 
bably a more perfect law might have been constructed had the 
complications arising from the dealing with vested rights been 
avoided, and after the passing of an Act for future marriages, the 
difficult task of adapting the law io existing interests without in- 
flicting substantial injustice would have been much simplified. But 
in the present advanced state of the question the adoption of such a 
course cannot be expected. 

The first clause ogives a married woman the right to acquire and 
deal with property lilyj a single woman, but with the remarkable 
restriction that, save by will, she is not to dispose of freehold or 
copyhold estate. Consequently a wife, whose property happens to bo 
invested in freehold op copyhold land (evdn though she may ha*re pur- 
chased it since Jhc marrihge), wil^live under an entirely different 
law from one whose investments are in stocks, shares, or even in 
leaseholds. And indeed the ^former might contract any amount of 
debts, keep her land, and set her^^ creditors at defiance. Possibly 
some member of the Association^;^!!! pbe able to throw light upon 
what appears to be the cretfllfdh J^f a reasonless and mischievous 
anomaly. 

Clauses four and five to a woman married before the Act 
full rights over all property acquired, and earnings made after the 
passing of the Act. This is clearly in contravention of rights of 
the husband which have become legally vested, though I do not 
deny that the necessities of the case may justify this course, strong 
as it is. Clearly, however, so trenchant a step should bo carefully 
guarded, so as to prevent as far as possible substantial injustice. 
Such safeguards, however, I do not find in the Bill.* A man may 
have paid or be liable for any amount of debts contracted by bis 
wife before marringe, and yet she will take all property and earnings 
acquired after the passing of the Act free fi*om any obligation to recoup 
her husband, or hold liiw harm^tjss for his liabilities on her behalf. 

The provisions of the Bill respectii>g the obligation to maintain 
children seem to be just, so far as those belonging to both parties 
are concerned, save ^liat, in^'lhc unhappily frequent case of a man’s 
rpnning*away from his family, the parish ought not to be allowed to 
throw the support of thor cluldlen on his wife, until it is proved 
that every reasonable effort bus been made to find the husband and 
bring him to justice. Eveu nov^ parish authorities are far too lax 
in the performance of tlifs duty. But there is no distinction as to 
the wife’s children who are not her husband’s. At present the 
liability to maintain them is upon the husband, but seeing that 
under the Bill the wife is to retain her own property and earninTgs, 
the maintenance of these childnen ought ife justice «to be placed 
primarily upon her. “ 


^The proviso at the end of llie fourth clause is practically of no effect. 
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In the case of existing marriages the Bill does not except those 
where settlements have been made. Considering that the law admits 
of the fullest latitude in providing for the enjoyment of property and 
earnings, &c., by settlement, it must be deemed that the parties, by 
executing such an instrument, have deliberately declared under what 
laws they wish to live. For the legislature to come in and alter 
this declared law is tantamount to a statutory interference with exist- 
ing contracts. Indeed, it frequently happens that the husband or 
his relatives settle property of their own on the wife, in which case 
the present law giving to him her property and earnings must be 
deemed to be a part of tlie corihiderafion for the sdltlement which the 
Bill is (very properly) careful to maintain, ijam of course speaking 
of antenuptial settlements, or those made in pursuance of antenuptial 
contracts, not of voluntary settlements made subsequently to mar- 
riage. •! would therefore propose that all existing marriages where 
the former class of setljements#have been entered into should be 
excepted from the Bill. 

The remaining points in which tl* Bill is defective are of less 
importance than the forgoing, l|jut, unless they are provided for, 
the Bill will fail to establish«a rjdlv just law of husband and wife. 
Most of them, it will be porceivcd| are abolitions of anomalies which 
have necessarily arisen out of the disabilities ,of wives under the 
present law, but which will be indefensible when those disabilities are 
removed. . 

The power to cuter into antenuptial settlements containing re- 
strictions on aiilicipalion is wisely retained, even to the extent of 
protecting the wife against her creditors. I Afould suggest, how- 
ever, that such settlements should be registered like bills of sale, so 
that persons dealing with wives protected by them might have fair 
warning ; also that common morality demands that this protection 
should not extend to debts arising out of tort, fraud, or breach of 
trust committed by tlie wile. 

Marriage is now a valuable (fonsuleration, ^.e., conveyances made 
upon it are in the same legal position ^s thos8 made upon a payment 
of full value, being firotected against the«(;laims of creditors. Under 
this provision men in a state of insolvency frequently settle their 
property upon women whom they are a^out to •marry, and tjius de- 
fraud their creditors. As under the Bill the wife is to retain hei» 
property and rights, the reason of Jih^ old Iftw fails, I would therefore 
propose that marriage slioul I be reduced from a valuable to a good 
consideration, which is not valid rfigainst ^creditors of a setlor in- 
solvent when he made the settlement. * • 

* A.S the law stands in proceedings between husband and wife in 
the Divorce and Matrimonial Court, the husband is bound to pay all 
icosra, and also allow the wife alimony (allowance for subsistence) 
during the peftdency of the suit, whatever may be its result. This 
rule is a necessary consequence of the husband’s taking the wife’s 
property and earnings, but it frequently acts with extreme harsh- 
ness a guilty wife continuing to defend a suit for\he mere purpose 
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of obtaiuing alimony and putting her husband to cost— and under 
the new law the continuance of this rule would be grossly unjust. 
I would therefore propose that no alimony pendente lite should be 
payable save by the special order of the Court, and that the costs 
of this class of suits should follow the ordinary rule, and be paid by 
the losing party, unless where the Court ordered otherwise ; but 
upon the decreeing of a divorce db the suit of the wife, the Court 
should ^retain its present power to order payment of permanent 
alimony. 

With the exception of one or two minor points, with which it is 
needless to trouble the Association, i[l have discovered no further 
omissions in the Bill ; probably however others may yet be found. At 
any rate it will be admitted that the measure should be carefully 
revised before being re-introduced into Parliament. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A paper by Mr. Tito Paoliardini, “ On the Land Laws of 
Europe,” Avas read, of which the following formed a part : — Yet is 
there no principle already in pfiW?fiA 3 wfiich might combine, if applied 
to agriculture, the advantages of Ihe large farm system prevalent 
in England, with the a%! vantages of the small farm, or peasant- 
proprietorship of France, thus eliminating the vital defects of 
each? Could not the principle s’o beneficially in use in all works 
on a grand scale, such as railroads, water and gas Avorks, in- 
surance and fire pflices, &c., be applied with equal advantage 
to agriculture ? What is there so peculiar in land employed 
in corn-fields, pastures, and orchards, that the same principle 
should not be applied to it, that is, Avith universal consent, applied 
to land employed in raihvays, — that of a dc facto collective and 
indivisible property made practically divisible and transferable by 
marketable shares ? What 1 here ^woposc then, to settle the land 
question once for all tq, the my; tiial advantage of landowners, farmers, 
and labourers, is, that firms of frorn,^5000 to 6000 acres should be 
established in Ireland, uncler the management* of an agricultural 
committee composed of cxp»)rienccd farmers, horticulturists, and men 
of science ; and further, that a number of transferrable shares repre- 
senting one acre each (t^ie pecuniary value being of course deter- 
mined by local circumstances), should be delivered to the landowners 
in the same manner as railway or other shares, and entitling their 
bearer^ to a fixed preference rate of interest of 3 per cent., the 
present average rental value of an acre. These acre-shareholders 
would represent capital, and of course haA^e the power of buying new* 
stock, or selling partially or wholly the stock they possess, without^ 
in any way dividing or disturbing the ijstate itsqjf. The con- 
veyancing of land wouhl be thus considerably simplified. They would, 
moreover, receive as a yearly dividend a proportional share of what- 
ever profit mighbremain over, when salaries, wages, taxes, and other 
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necessary expenses were all paid. To raise sufficient capital for the 
first establishment, as for buildings, purchase of stock and seeds, 
&c., a limited number of debentures might, if necessary, be issued 
to the public, should the farmers’ capital prove insufficient. Thus 
would be secured the advantages of a large indivisible farm, viz., 
irrigation and drainage, the reclaiming of waste lands, soiling, rot£^- 
tion of crops, oneness of direction, the use of the most approved 
instruments of tillage, the establishment of profitable running fish- 
ponds or lakes, unity and economy in the buildings, farmyards, 
stables, barns and granaries, the choice and purchase of the finest 
horses, cattle, sheep, and poultry for hre^eding, and*of pure and un- 
adulterated seeds for sowing, &c., together w/th every facility for 
collecting, classifying, and distributing the manure, both liquid and 
solid, ere it has lost its fertilising properties, and the consequent 
increase tin the 's« 3 gctative pWers of the land# for the humus or 
vegetable mould, the food as wel^ as the product of. organic life, is 
well known to increase in proportion to the number of living crea- 
tures feeding on the land , and a complikte system of rotation of crops 
such as can only be carried out on a large farm, would profitably 
maintain a far larger quantity. offJiYe stock, than the best natural 
pastures. This would not only e|rich* the shai*eholdors, but admit 
of the whole labouring population enjoying a ^plentiful supply of 
animal as well as of vegetable food, and increase their working capa- 
bilities ; the absence of enclosures necessary in the piece-meal 
system of cultivation would perhaps constitute a negative profit of 
no small importance ; and every plot of ground being carefully 
analysed and improved, and only devoted to the Cultivation of that 
produce to which the nature of the soil is best adapted, every square 
loot would be made to give forth its maximum in quantity and in 
quality. From the unity of direction, the full force of all the hands 
engaged in so large a farm could always be brought to bear on those 
works which at different j^eriods of the year most require them, and 
this united force might, in combkiatiou with those of neighbouring 
farms, be profitably employed, when tke ordifiary farming business 
is comparatively sla^, in such^reat works as are generally imprac- 
ticable for individuals, as eg. the general drainage and irrigation of a 
whole district. Of course the farms miglfb bo m^e larger or smaller 
than the one hero proposed ; but in the smaller, the advantages^above 
enumerated of soiling, rotation of crojfJs, &c./» would be comparatively 
smaller also, and the larger might *be fownd less easily manageable. 
But to superadd to the advantages of the “ grande culture ” those of 
the petite culture,"' or peasant proprietorship, viz., a personal interest 
ijn the farm, and the consequent development of energy in its cultiva- 
tion, the petfBant or labourer should be associated with the capitalist. 
As the latter receives, besides the just wages of his capital, in the 
form of a minted interest a share in the net profits proportionate to 
that interest; so the former should, beside^ his present average 
wages of 20/. or 30/. a year for sixty hours labour per week (a poor 
remuneration indeed!) be entitled to a similar imare in the net 
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profits proportionate to the wages he has earned, which wages may 
be considered as the interest of his capital. Moreover, any one 
remarkable for energy or skill, and all the active members of the 
farming committee should also receive a share in the net profits 
proportionate to their salary, as the reward of their talent or skill. 
Thus, the three essential and indivisible elements of production — 
capital, labour, and talent — would fraternally participate in the 
profits ‘accruing from their combined agency, each in proportion to 
its co-operation ; and union would be substituted for that antag- 
onism which has ever existed, and ever will exist between them, 
taking the disastrous^, forms strikAi and lock-outs, until they are 
associated, but whichdias never taken so alarming a form as lately, 
since labour has organised itself into such vast associations against 
capital. 

Mr. Thomas Sherwood Smith read a paper ‘‘ On certain Defects 
in the County Courts.” In the course of this paper, he said : One 
of the objects of this Associjftion being the improvement of the law 
and its administration, the writerf^vails himself of the opportunity it 
affords of making known a ^yion.5 defect in the law of County 
Courts. In October, 1868, an a lion was brought iu the County 
Court to recover 40/. dapfiagcs, alleged to have been sustained by the 
plaintiff through the defeiulant fahely representing the report of a 
referee as to a tenant’s rcsi)oiisibility. On the trial the plaintiff 
denied that the language the defendant alleged he had quoted ns 
that of the referee was the language employed, but asserted 
that the words used were totally different. IJo also denied that 
he had levied a distress on the tenant’s goods for rent before it 
became due, or had authorised a distress. Tlie tenant went 
away after the distraint without paying the rent. The referee, 
who up to the time of the trial had denied that he had ever 
seen the defendant iu liis life, in his evidence for the plaintiff 
admitted that the defendant had called upon him, and that he liad 
used with reference fo the tenant the identical words which tlie 
plaintiff had denied that tiio defeiiuunt had repeated to him. The 
defendant's version was in part corroborated by liis clerk, who had 
heard, some of the "v^^ords which the plaintiff had denied, and on this 
• point the case hinged. The judge gave a verdict for the plaintiff on 
the ground that he believed ^litn in preference to the defendant. 
Immediately after the trial; evidence was tendered to the defendant, 
proving that the plaintiff had sworn falsely with reference to the 
distress — a matter about which he could have had, no doubt ; and 
the defendant, considering that this should give the balance of 
testimony in his favour, acting by the advice of his solicitor, at onco 
gave notice of an application for a new trial. At the hearing 
thereof the plaintiff’s^ counsel, not denying that the plaintiff had 
sworn falsely, maintained that it was on a point not material to the 
issue, and the jydge agreeing therewith refused a new trial. The 
defendant then determined to appeal, but found that through moving 
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for a new trial, instead of appealing in the first instance, he had lost 
the right to appeal, and although the grievance had increased, all 
remedy was at an end. The questions raised by this case are very 
important; it shows an absolute power to be vested in a single 
judge which is fraught with serious danger to the community. Had 
the defendant in the case cited bejn a poor man, ruin, and probably 
a prison, ^Y 0 uld have awaited him. Public opinion condemns the 
judgment, but public opinion cannot reverse it. A judge a^a tnan 
is liable to nil the frailties, the passions, prejudices, an 1 sufferings of 
humanity;- he may become incompetent, physically, mentally, or 
morally, for so responsible a position* but the peof)le, who had no 
voice in his appointment, have none in his recall, and for any indi- 
vidual to attempt his removal would be a task few indeed would like 
to undertake. If such an abs(jlute power must be invested in a judge, 
the pcopfc who m»st submit to his decrees ougliti® to be consulted in 
his appointment ; but tho^writer MBgards such a power as at variance 
with the spirit of the constitution of this country, as well as opposed 
to the public weal. The poorest sub^'ect if aggrieved with the 
judgment of any court, ought to haiFC the right to appeal to a higher 
oue under any circumstances whicji may arise. 


KEPRESSION OF ’CRIME SECTION. 


Can Infanticide he diminished htf Legislative Enactment? 
B]j Edwin Lankesteu, M.l). F.Ji.S., Coroner for 
Central Middlesex, 

k LTHOUGIT the crime of iiify,nticide lias lately excited so much 
iV attention, but fe^v reliable statist!^ upoii^tlie subject have been 
published in this country. Wj;h the exception of my own annual 
reports I am not awjflc that any attempt lias been made to ascertain 
the real extent of this crime in Grcatt Britain. Although the 
inference has been made that this crime can hardly bo confificd to 
one distnet of the metropolis, objectors to this inference are not ' 
wanting, who deny that there is any proof that infanticide exists 
to the same extent iu other parts of Loudon, or in other parts of 
England, to which it exists in tlie cefltral disk ict of Middlesex. The 
average number of inquesis in which verdicts of wilful murder have 
jeen given ijf the central district of Middlesex, in the case of newly- 
born .children found dead in the streets, is seventy-one, or one in 
population. If infanticide were as frequent in 
all other parts of England and Wales, then. the total number of 
children murdered would have been 1420. Now, the Secretary of 

* See Trewmetims, 1867, pp. 520, 532. 
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State for the Home Department publishes every year a work called 
‘‘ Judicial Statistics,*’ in which is included a return from all 
the coroners of the kingdom of the number of inquests they have 
held, and the verdicts returned. The first column in these returns 
is headed “ Number of Verdicts of ‘ Wilful Murder ’ returned, where 
Inquests were held upon the bodies of Infants aged 1 year and 
under.” 

Now this column is undoubtedly intended to throw light on the 
subject of infanticide, and the sum of its information ought to give 
the number of cashes of infanticide that occur every year throughout 
England and AVales.,, If we kirn, tiien, to this sum for last year, 
we find it to be ins^^ead of the number 1420, which I had calcu- 
lated, only 166, and this is about the number returned for the 
last six years. It would thus app^'ar from these returns that 
the number of inqhests held in the central district of Middlesex 
was nearly half" as great as that iir the whole country put together. 
It must be quite evident that this is not the case, and we must look 
further than this iiifanticidb column of “ Judicial Statistics ” in 
order to ascertain the real state ovUhe case. 

With all deference to thew cordners and juries in other parts of 
the country, I think there is scritus reason to challenge these ver- 
dicts as not presenting ^anything like an accurate account of the 
number of children that have been murdered in the counties from 
which they have been returned. We can hardly suppose that 
in Lancashire, with its teeming population, that, independent of 
Liverpool, there should be only two cases of infanticide in the 
whole county ; that in Staffordshire there should be only seven, 
and in Yorkshire only five. Yet these are the results given in 
the ‘‘Judicial Statistics” for 1868. It is scarcely possible but 
there must be a larger number of children wilfully made away 
with than here meets the eye. At the same time, the columns 
of the “Judicial Statistics” give no information; it is not even 
stated in the column already quoted whether the children, on 
which verdicts of “ wilful murder ” have been returned, are 
newly-born children. ' 

The information is all sqmmed up under the heading of children 
undergone year oi age. Again I have to fall back on my own 
experience, and to say that tl^c cases to which I have applied the 
term Infanticide are the cases of aewly-born children. Here, again, 
I must infer, from my own experience, that almost the whole of the 
166 cases given in “Judicial Statistics” are those of newly-born 
children. 

But supposing there are an equal number of children found dead 
in the streets of the large towns of England, as in liOndon, there 
must and ought to be inquests held upon them. If so, is there any 
column of these tables^ from which we can dig up a ^record of their 
numbers. Now it so happens that there is a column in these 
“ Statistics,” wliich is a sort of refuge for the destitute, and that is 
a column for verdicts of “ found dead.” Now this does not refer to 
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persons found dead, for in the majority of these cases other verdicts 
are returned. This column, in fact, includes all those cases where 
'the jury is at a loss to come to a conclusion, and therefore delivers an 
open verdict. Is it then probable that our murdered infants arc 
here, or that the infants which would have had verdicts of “ wilful 
murder” in Central Middlesex obtain a verdict of ‘‘found dead” 
in other parts of the kingdom I ttiink this so probable that I wish 
to put before you the facts on which my opinion rests. • 

If, for instance, wo take the returns of verdicts of “ wilful murder” 
of infants, and of verdicts of “found dead ” in Middlesex, wo shall 
find that where the verdicts o§ “wilful murdejL*”arc largest, there 
the verdicts of found dead arc least. • 

The following table, taken from tho “Judicial Statistics” of 
1 866, will shew this : — 


• 


• 

Foiiiul ]>ca(l. 

Wilful Murder. 

Eastern Division of Middlesex. .. 

# ... 

06 

0 

Western Division of Middlesex 

• *•* I **•>. 

2() 

12 

Central Division of Middlesex ... 

... 1 ...* 

0 

71 

Duchy of Lancaster 

... ... 

0 

1 

City of London 

... 

. » 

2 

Westminster 

• 

28 

8 


It will be seen very clearly from this table that where tho verdicts 
of “ found dead ” arc least, there the verdicts of “ wilful murder ” are 
most, and vice versa. It is from this table that 1 think we may 
clearly gather that the great number of verdicts of “ found dead ” 
are delivered in the cases of children found dead under the same 
circumstances as those in which verdicts of wilful murder aro 
delivered in Central Middlesex. 

If this be the case, then we may apply this test to all tlie cases in 
which verdicts of found dead are recorded throughout the counties 
of England and Walc«. If we Tfhru now ifo the summary of verdicts 
of found dead in England and Wales, we^liall find they amount to 
the large number of 2824. • , 

We must not, however, put down all these as newly-born infants 
found dead in the streets, but we jnay tak^ the Central Middlesex 
figures and discover, then, an approxiraafton to the number of these 
cases in which verdicts of wilful muKler migjit reasonably have been 
returned, and which will give ah approximation to the real amoftnt of 
destruction of newly-born infant life in England and Wales. 

Taking tlft returns above given, it will be seen that there were 
s«venty-one verdicts of “ wilful murder,” and nine verdicts of “ found 
dead.’ ^ Amount the latter there was only one newly-born child, the 
other eight cases being persons above the age of newly-born. This 
would give a proportion of 10 per cent, of persons nqt newly-born as 
having been found dead in Central Middlesex. Now, supposing that 
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in the other counties of England and Wales the same proportion 
of persons held good, it would give the number of newlj-born 
children found dead and unclaimed, as above 2500. Redace the 
numbers by 20 per cent, to allow for accidents in other counties not 
' known in Central Middlesex, and yon still have a number exceeding 
2000. This is a startling result, for if the data I have put forward 
can in any manner be relied on, it** reveals the astounding fact that 
the crinr!e of destroying newly-born children is more common in other 
parts of the country than in Middlesex. 

WJi ether ray conclusions be sound or not, the subject is one that 
invites furtlicr inc^uiry. At an*/ rate,jt seems to me to point to the 
necessity of an iinprdyement in the details of the information sup- 
plied for the “Judicial Statistics” by the Coroners of England and 
Wales. Those returns might easily be extended, and the informa- 
tion gathered rcndQ''cd more useful : bul, for the, purpose pf ascer- 
taining the amojiut of ci iifie involved in the abandonment of newly- 
born children, it would only be necessary Ho add a column for the 
purpose of iucluding the number of inquests held on newly- born 
children independent of the verdi<jt returned. 

As throwing light on the extInt ,and nature of infanticide, it 
would be a decided irnprovcihcnt f ii the value of those tables if the 
ages of the persons on whom inquesis arc held were inserted in all 
cases. I have confined lAyself to this one point in my paper, as I 
hope that through the exertions of this Association the change 
which I have suggested in the returns of the Home Secretary may 
be shortly effected. 


Mr, Herbert A. Safpord also read a paper on the question, in 
the course of which he observed that wilful murder of children 
by their own mothers, seems in our large towns to have become 
a matter of course, and creates no surprise. Our public press, 
beyond an occasional notice deploring the growth of infanticide, 
has done little to point out the evil, and less towards suggesting 
a remedy. What has b,eeii dona, towards remedying this great 
evil 1 There is one foundling hospital in London, the work of 
the noble Captaiv CoraA'i. Ko other plan has been offered, 

» or has since been put forward, than that of rendering the punish- 
ment on these unfortunate i/omcn more certain, together with 
the utterly impracticable ^ idea *of punishing the seducer under 
the criminal law. To a certain extent I agree with those who 
would make the punishment more certain, but this must be done 
by withdrawing from the women all excuse for the commission 
of the crime. Make what laws you will, if they are < too harsh or 
severe, both judges and juries will somehow evade their execution. 
The better mode seems to be, to go bacL to the oi^iginal causes of 
child-murder, and see* if they cannot be prevented. We may fairly 
take it that the majority of the murdered arc children of servants or 
young women irf light employments. There is some cause beyond 
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the shame common to all, which induces these women to be the 
especial sinners against the sixth commandment. May we not trace 
it to this, that women so- situated will not be able to procure -em- 
ployment for themselves while nursing their infants. This may 
be said to be a very poor inducement. But recollect, the woman 
would be confined at the workhorse; she might endeavour to obtain 
employment for herself, and then either have to resort to^ prosti- 
tution for her babe’s support, or to starve both together, and be 
together buried in a pauper’s grave. This is no mere possibility. 
It is too frequently the simple fact. It se^ms to me, that 
an Act of Parliament shoifld be* passed j^utliorising charitable 
societies to receive illegitimate children aiM to proceed before 
a magistrate against both the fathers and mothers for their 
support. The societies aliould receive any pregnant single 
woman,® and afufl’ her confinement endeavour to procure her em- 
ployment. The children would •be educated and placed out in life 
by the societies. The societies would proceed before the magis- 
trates for an order upon any defaulting* parent for such weekly sum 
as, having reference to his or lA position, the magistrates should 
deem fair and reasonable. •ShJuld 4he order of the magistrates 
be neglected, the defaulter ought ro be liable to imprisonment. The 
amount adjudged (o be paid by one parent should he wholly 
independent of the sum to be i)aid by the other. The cry at once 
raised against this project is, “"Ob, you would be encouraging 
immorality.” 1 advisedly call it a cry, for it has little worth as an 
argument. A [)oor girl is restored to her occupation, a child is 
rescued from death, the mother has to pay a weekly i:)cnalty for her 
sin. Is this an encouragement to immorality? But what of the 
father ? This : — the society j)roceeding against him, will have more 
chance of procuring an order than the young woman, who, without 
friends, cannot get legal advice, and scarce knows what evidence to 
procin-e. The morci innocent the^Avoinan, the less chance frequently 
of her getting an order. She has gem^'ally b^en too trustful in the 
honour of her dishonourahle loj^er. But admitting — what I do not 
admit — rliat the society might in some c5scs encourage Immorality, 
which do you prefer, murder or unclias4ity ? Facts, however, are 
stronger than argument, and 1 am glad to state tliat from the returns ^ 
I have from the Home of Compassion ^it Oxfprd, managed by an Eng- 
lish sisterhood, who have dev^oted* their own money largely to this 
work, not more than d per cent, of thc*mothers so assisted relapse 
into evil courses. The managers of the ITcwne, however, expj^ess a 
strong desire to enforce by law the sums agreed to bo paid. It is 
satisfactory ^o learn that about three-fourths, and especially those in 
domestic service, pay with fair regularity. The ‘‘ Refuge for deserted 
A others and Homes for^ their infants,” under the management of 
Mrs. Maine, has issued reports from time to tin^ confirming in a great 
degree the reports of the Home of Compassion. I therefore think 
the governmental recognition of these Homes will do much to 
increase their uumbers, and thus infanticide will be greatly without 
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excuse. One otlier matter on which legislation appears^ to bo 
necessary, is that all nurses of these cliihlrcn should be registered, 
and be compelled to register each child received by them. If any 
system of inspection by the Medical OlRcers of the Union could be 
devised, so mucli (he better. 

Mrs. Maine (vSupoi iuiendent ,of the Infants’ Home, Great 
Corani Street), in a paper on tlio subject, said that nothing 
would '^prevent infanticide, although much might bo done to 
diminisli it. She liad spoken with not less than 1600 young 
women either before or after child-birth, and learnt much of their 
minds, dcsii-es, and ^positionsi ThCso women were often ovor- 
whclmcd with sham 3 and despair. Forsaken, homeless, friend- 
less, starving, she believed they were often, in the truest sense, 
insane. She had sheltered many wl;o came to her with poison 
in their pockets. ‘'lnfai^>ticide was very often ihc result of the 
friendless and deserted condition 'of the notlier. She could bear 
testimony to 900 mothers who had nourished and cherished their 
little ones, and had contribLubd, out of small wages, a large portion 
to assist ill nuuntaining them; afd she hoUeved that homes quietly 
carried on Avould accoiiijdWh loueilcial results. She received 
young women from workhouses, refuges, and unions. Witli 
regard to the disposal o,f the (duldron, many died, many returned 
to friends after the anger was passed, many were adopted by 
ladies, who bad no children, and were well provided for. 


DISCUSSION. 

Tbo Cjiaiij.man: — I linvo no doubt tbaf, altbougli tbo subjoct is attenclod 
with great difilcullv, the liinc bas couio when capital olTeiices oiiglit to be to a 
certain extent elasr^itled. i dare say that many of you know that that was the 
rocomuiendati(;u of the Ca]>ilal Puuislimcnt Cominissiou wbicli sat some time 
ago; but bei’ore 1 bat t iiuo n ml since, 1 Uave always I'clt that it is impossible to 
place criiiK's, r ucb as tlii^r ol' uiimder, in its diltcrent ramifications, all under one 
category.^ Wb/u we couu’! to ^inraiiticide, jio doubt very great difliculties attend 
the (lueMb)u. On the other band we find that if there can be any cxlcnualing or 
mitigating oinuunstaiices in tke crime of murder, probably it is to be found in 
tbe olji'ouce oT iiii’anMcide. Jbit I shall boar, doubtless, and I am prepared to 
admit, the forcre ol' tbe observation, that infant life, unprotected as it is, or without 
the power of protecting iWelf — oif^bt to bo held quite as sacred as that of an 
adult person. • 

Dr. IjAXKESTKir, : Two m tbe i)apcrd wc have hoard have not met tbe question 

from a legislative point of^view. T*ie question, I think, ought to be embraced 
ill all^ its aspects; and regarding tiie point wiictbcr or not the law can be 
mended, by way of addition, 1 desire t,f* read two or three clauses of the 
PriCHsian law on tlio f^lJ1qc(^j . TIuit Law is expressed in the foDio wing terms : — 
“ WJioevor buries or ^)ftberwi^o disposes of a dead body without the knowledge 
of the magistrate is liable to a fine of 200 dollars (fiOk) or to imprisonment Cor 
not more than six mo|itbs. If a mother bury or dispose of tke dead body of her 
illegitimate i;liild wit|ioi/l tlio permission of the magistrate, sbo is liable to im- 
prisonment for not more than two years. Whoever lias been present at a birth, 
or has found a n^v-bom.jjbild, and has not given due notice tlieroof, as agreed 
by the civil code within tr^ time appointed, shall bo punished by a fine of 
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ICMJ (loIlaiM rir)/,) Kv impriFonmont for not nioro than six months. If a inoU.or 
intentionally kill lit'i’ child, eitlun* during or iuimedialely after its hirtli, slie shall 
bo puniBlied for tho infanticuhi by inijjrisoninent in tUo bridewell for from live 
to twenty years. If the child has been intcnti(»iiaUy killed by any person otlior 
thaii tho inotber, or if any other ])orson has assisted in the crime, then the 
ordinary statutes against nuirdor, homicide, or participation in such crimes, 
b(M?-ome a])plicablc.” There is another clause with rt^gard to abortion, but wo 
will leave that out of the discussion. ^ 

Tho thiATiafAiV observed that there were two poiiiis for discussion : first, how flir, 
by other legislation or by the eslahlishnn’ni. cf rocicli» s, women might 1^ induced 
not to commit the crime; and secojidly, how far, when the offence has been com- 
mitted, the extenuating circumslances sliould be considered so as to enable tJiem 
not to deal t(jo barslily with the oll'enco. 

Mr. Hauwjck Bakiuk. — I bouestlj^ confesf that the propA* place, if it was pro- 
perly managed, and rather ililTerent fixun what it is no\f, for the reception of these 
imfortunato women is tluj workhouse. Let every meai* bo adopted to find out the 
father. This is dillieult work. Wo do not profess that all our laws are perfect ; 
but wc must make them as efllcici|t. as we can. Wc must use tin; means we have, 
and any Better thattjanbe suggested, to find the fathci'# Then I would have it 
clearlyhindcpstood that tho ehild shoul^l he enlirefty si'parate<^froni its father and 
mother and brought up as {If?* chihl of t.lie State, with a. payment from Ihe father 
and the mother, not for the cost of that ]>articid:u’ (^In'M, but. for the maintenance 
of tho children of t!ic State; and wdicther th;? child lived or died, that payment 
should be coutiiuie<l for a certuin numbed of years, unt il the child sliould bo of an 
age to maintain ilM'lf. Sucli an ai^’angJment would give scope for one point upon 
which I feel very strongly. We must 111 de.^lro to remove an objection to many 
of our laws to tlic effcc-t that they do not ajiply erpuilly to the rlidi and the pool*. 
In tlu^ present case the poor man sliould not be cabled upon to pny so much as tho 
rich man. Tho father, wlicn ho could ho discovered, and the mother should bo 
ordered to make a small iMiyineiit., say a week, or or a lx. a week, or other 
sums that tho woman wouhl be able to jiay, with some inconvi.'nienco to herself, 
but not with a fatal clog round her neck that would drag her down to misery. 
I do not like creating commiseration unncc.-sHarily ; but in some cases wo cannot 
but bud for a poor crealurc overwhelmed with shame, knowing that for tho whole 
of her life — that is for the next sixteen or Feveiiteen yeaiv, which, in her ajiprocia- 
tion at any rate, is e<{Liival{‘nt to all her life - she will Jiavo a heavier payment to 
inak(* out <d' her wages than she will be able to hear. ISiow T want to do away with 
that, feeling of ])ity and commiseration. Hut if a woman is driven to desperation 
by the burden which sln^ secs she ^Yill ba-ve to bear, and she kills licr child, wo can 
hardly hel]) liaving more or ^css pity for bm*. If. bomwer, slie. sliould kill her 
ehild to save her jiaying (k/. en* fii/. a«vr;*k, there can he no commiseration; no 
jury, not (‘veii tho meekest-minded ])hilanth^>pist, c(#ild feel any commiscsration 
for a woman nndcM* such eirciim dmices. Then the father would have to ])iiy 
according to iiis moans® Ifodgo, tlie cartor, if fto go wnmg, will have to pay his 
l.s'. or hs. tk/. ])('!• week ; ami tin* young :-tjuire, if he. go wrong, will have to j^av his 
JO.v, or 1/. a week, and his monoy would go t.<^ make tlie detioieiiey paid in 
respect of iiodgo, tlie carter’s child. All tho children would be brouglit^uj) togi*- 
tiler, and in llio Kamc maimer. I believe* tlia,t in fliiswaya eon.-ivlorahlr, sum 
miglit bo raised kee]) tlicsr imfortuiuite cbildn-n off tho rates. 1 sliould ccr- 
tainly preder Uie boarding-out system, which .1 fun thankful to find is being intro- 
clucetl into Bristol. But the children sho^dd all .be brought up imlcpendeiitly of 
their parents, that they might be no clog on the poBr mother and not jir^cnt licr 
earning iiei* bread honestly. And niiml you, one (k/. or \}<l. a week will he no great 
evil to her, but a second (k^, or 1)</, a w’eek, if she go wrong, will bo a heavier pull, 

M P^yaie.nt will bo heavier still ; and yet in each case, if kIio destroy her 

tcliild, it will only be for tho sake ot one K\d, or 9</. a week. iSo tho squire might 
be able to pay 2^. or 52/. a ;^ar without feeling it very much ; but if it went on 
several times it would become a very serious iiiconvonwinco. As Dr. Laukester Juis 
very justly said, there are tlireo causes that lead, as ho believes, very much to in- 
fanticide. Iho firc't is shame, and that I can sa’y nothing against. I can offer no 
means of reducing the shame, and 1 would not if 1 could. But tho two other 
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oauses, one that the father’s payment is not to be relied upon, and the other that 
the existence of tlio child diminishes the chance of marriage — are in my opinion 
more productive of infanticide than shame. Remedies for these might be pro- 
vided by some such scheme as that set forth by Mr. Safford. 

Dr. McMillan : The sUitistics lA'hich have been laid before us by Dr. Lankester 
have shown that the poor servant girl is generally the individual who murders 
her offspring ; and they also show us that the imtativo father is generally in a 
much higlier position tlian that of the •poor servant girl. When a girl has 
found out that she is likely to boconio a jmrent, it certainly becomes society to 
place lie'.^ in a jiosition where she can get rid of her burden without much expo- 
sure, and without much loss of ]>rcvious character, that she may have all the 
oncouragemoiif to lead a better life in future. It has been suggested that the 
workhouse is tl>o mos^t, lit and jiroper ^idaoe : but be objected to this course. The 
associatifuis there, and t,h(j facilities for acquifing knowledge of crime are so great, 
that he said, avoid the worfehousc as you would a post-house. And before you have 
au improved workhouse you must have an improved poor law. Until that is done, 
we most nccoiinnodato ourselves to our present circumstances, and, instead of a 
workhouse, let us have an institution supported' on the voluntary principle, in the 
way infirmaries are supported. , Let us have a lying-in charh'y, where women can 
go and quietly got nid t>f their burden. ^ 

Colonel (hi. \i{LEs IxATCiaFK; The extent of this crime of infanticide in largo 
towns is infinitely greatm* Ilian probably the majority of those present are conscious 
of ; and T should dee^ily regret, if houses such as those which have been sug- 
gested, slionld he established under the }t/gislature of this country, in order that 
women niiglit (Mii.cr them to concyal thjir KOaino, and find tliat no sooner had 
ffL’cn birth to children than they nl*>uld be again restored back to society. 
Such a jil'in would render sediieiion far easier than it is at present. I visited only 
a short time since an instil, ulio" at 8t. IMorshurg. It is supported by the (govern- 
ment, and .1 belic'vo lh(*rc are upwards ()f .‘KXK) children in it. All that the mother 
lias to do is to take lier c.hilcl to the housv>, ring the bell, and the cliild is received 
■without any questions being asked. A tablet is put round its neck, and the number 
is given to the mother, wlio, if she chooses, sonic years hence may go and claim 
tlic child. All she liastto do is to remember the miinber. But what is the case in 
these eountri(‘s ? Wo certainly do not find child-nmrder carried on to so great 
Jin exi cut, but w(‘ find liccnliou.sness prevailing to a woeful degree. In Spain, I 
found similar iuslitutions in the largo towns, where Iho children were admitted in 
a similar manner. What we liave to do, is not to meet this matter merely with a 
synqiathetic it'cling, but to oiuleavoiir to bringdown censure on the man. Now, such 
a man ought to bo subject to a penal chastisement, which woidd, I am persuaded, 
prevent Uio coimuissioii <»f an enormous amount of this kind of crime. I know of 
no other moans (>1 effecting this end, for nhithor hospitals or any other houses for 
the reception ot women or S heir chiC'dren, nor the extending of sympathy towards 
them will jirevent or diminish the amount (jf crime. I dp not think the proposi- 
tion ui Dr. Lankester, that a woman should bo punished' for concealing her con- 
dition, Would he v(‘ry effectual, and it wmidd be diffiindt to carry it out. But I do 
tluiik that it the Legislcturo were to inili(;t a penal punishment on seducers, such a 
tproeeeding would have a very deterrent effect. 

Mr. hAi NDiais (Itccordor of. Bath) ^ Tlic law affecting infanticide is at present 
very stun gen 1. Jf a woman kills her child she is subject to the penalty of murder; 
but it IS scklom or never infli(;ted. Juries who have this matter under considera- 
tion teeltJ.at the law is too sl^nngent, ami then they go to the other excess. Some 
years a/ o the Jp‘gisl.'iturc found tliat it was utterly impossible to induce juries to 
bring in verdiels of wilful murder against women who it was supposed had 
murdered tlieir oftspnng, and they, therefore, resorted to a medium course, to 
enable juries, wlnni they lound that the body of the child had been concealed, to 
bring in a verdict of eonoealing the birth, and upon that verdict a very sevoro 
punishment may Ido meted out — two years’ imprisunfneiit. In tihe course of my 
experience, extending over thirty years, I have rarely found the judges, themselves 
being far removed from the prejudices of society, that even they have, upon such 
a verdict, given t heifluaxirmmi punishment. The punishment lias generally been 
thiee months or six months, and seldom exceeding nine mouths’ imprisonment. 
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1 do not think I have over seen one woman in fifty scnlonccd to anything more than 
twelve months’ imprisonment. These sentences are passed by judges removed from 
popular sympathy, and whodeal with a criminal according to llio criminal’s desert s. 
Women who are guilty of concealment of birth do not, in iny ()])inion, conceal th('ir 
shame so much to avoid the burden of payment for their cliildren. The young 
woman is generally in reputable service, and slie keeps her eonditicjn secret froin lier 
mistress, in the hope that by rembvin^^the cause of l»er sliamc slie may continue in 
that service. No doubt the crime of infanticide would be diminished if all woimm 
would declare the condition they might bo in, but a woman hopivs to gonceal Inn- 
condition np to the moment of birtli, and then she hopes to coneeal what, lias taken 
place for ever afterwards, and therefore she kills her child. AV'hat will i-emedial 
measures do under such circumstances? You could not send the woman to the 


workhouse, because nobody knows ^hat sluj is in a condition rcipiiring her to be 
sent there. As to a penal enactment for the father, it •is ilifliculL to get at him, 
because the law now very wisely says that lliero fliisl sonn^ confirinalory 
evidence. But recollect that niiicty-ninc orders of ap])liention out of 100 are not 
against wealthy men hut against p§or men. Tlie %veall liy man almosj always inakcs 
some arrmngement. #Then you are seldom able to make ai#order ngaiiist a poor man, 
for where one application succeeds hay-a-dozen fllil. This state of affaii-s miglit 
to some extent, but nut wholty, be remedied by an alteration of the law. In cases 
of murder 1 think it should be (iompetent to the jury to find a wf»man guilty of 
infanticide in the sense we undcrsljind it— of lulling tiie child about the p(*rio(l of 
its birth ; and in that case, perhaps, it wfidd be. projici* to infiiet upon her a larger 
measure of punishment than tliatngw iifflic^ted for t he offence oi’ (^^ncealnu'ni.. But, 
still after all you must allow the judge jtome fliiitude in this j*cs])eet. When the 
judges iiiid tliat a girl lias Ix'cn misled by another who cannot be toiielied, that she 
has got rid of her child to conceal her shame, tluit slu» is not a badly disjiosed 
woman and has an excellent character from her mist.ress, they award a small 
amount ot punishment. Oonaideiahlc and serious dillieultics beset, this snlijeict, 
and I do not think the law can bo very much improved. The prosent sbito of 
things is the result of a high state of society, and we must, to some extent, cndiiro 
it. At any rate i cannot sec any eflicient means of remedying the evil. 

The Rev. CfiAiiLES Brfttan thought that the less thatVas dom; by legislative 
enactment in this matter the better; for he could not see that by such nuwis any- 
thing really could be done to check the evil. lie also thought no good would be 
done by agitiiting the sul)j<!ct in public, and familiarising the minds of the people 
with the nature o( the crimo of infaiilicide. As to the statement of Dr. Lankostcr 
about the amount of intauticidi' in tbe coiuitry, he could only say that during the 
last eleven years in Bristol, uith J7-,0(K) inhabitants, there bad not been, he 
believed, more than three or four cascs^if concealment of birtli brought before, the 
local tribunals, and respecting them, hia opij^iou wag^ tluit, if in any one case a 
verdict of murder had been rctiiriied, it would liavc been a most infamous outrage 
upon justice. • ^ • 

Dr. Rlizaijetu Blackwei.l : I have had considerable experience with, this 
class of Avomen in New York. The first thing I ^oiild say^is that it would be very 
injurious to enact any severe measures, for they Avould at. once tend j^catly 
increase the crime of abortion. That is a^tremendous evil on our side of the 
Atlantic. In the United States this evil exciting great anxiety among tlie poim- 
lation, and obtaining the attention of the legislature. A].>plicatious are being made 
constantly for the production of that crin^S and women are brought as constantly 
to abortionists in order to have that crime produdbd. I think in all leirislatiYe 
action It is very desirable to avoid promoting or stimidating the commission of 
that most deadly crime. I think infanticide in its evils is not to be compari'd 
wi It. My t^cond point is that great advantage arises from the establishment of 
yriva c c arities to meet the cases of these poor women. We have had in our 
sevi^ty a year. They are generally young girls, and we 
every ease been able by kindly attention given to them in tho 
save them from vice and to procure them employment afterwards. 

en wc have also an institution, originally started by women, in wliich young 
pr 8 who have been unable to conceal their condition, are admitted a month or 
two Detore hand. We have done a great deal to help women to redeem tli ir ^ 
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character; and pomotimos wl^cu they have left the institution their friends have 
taken them in. The idea these girls entertain of their shame is a tremendous one, 
and none but tliey can realise how horrible it is. By multiplying these institutions 
you provide for these women in some measure the advantages of a home, and by 
thus helping them you assi^-t in pr^'voni iii 2 ' infanticide. I never knew a woman to 
be severely punished for iisfi'i: ieide ii! N-w York, and yet I believe the law there 
is similar to what it is in England. 

Mr. (MaTiehcster) : I speak in tlio double capacity of medical man 

and magii*tral ilavinrc laid some oxperionee iu these matters, and having hoard 
some of J)i*. l/mkcstcr's statements que.^tioned sometimes, J am prepared on the 
whoh^ t(» st ■!(' tiial I hrlievc be has not exaggerated the evil, alarming though it 
may appear. 1 s]» ‘a,k rurthoi* as t’ne director of a cemetery, and my attention has 
boi'ii i‘e|)catcdly drawh to voi’V Ruspi«ious b^[rials tJiat take place there. My 
strong inqiression is tliat riht cut ifni to tlie re<rist.pation of stillborn children would 
have moi'o cli'ect in cheeking infanticide' than any appeal to the sentimental 
f('.(‘Jings, or tlie c.lablislimenl. of hospitals for tlic rcci‘))tioii of women. Tlie 
medical ofliccr in evtoy susp('ct(“.(l case of (h*atlv,sbnidd go to the house and make 
careful impiirios ; and wc^re it kpown by tlie public that this xas to be the course 
of procedure in suvJi cases, and if in ('stalli-ihing tins system a public prosecutor 
wen*. tc> be appointed, you would ere '.to maclunery h/Avhich you would l).'5 able to 
deal with these peophk T believe j.hnt a ])uhlic ])ros(‘culor would be able to put. 
an ('lid to a grc'at dc'al of licentioiisne.ss that i> now going on. A gentleman 
jiropos('d that llu'Ct* sliould be a ]>en.V enactment for lieavily pimi.sliing tlic 
sialucer. Nov/, e\M'ry magidrale is aware ‘of 11^'^ (.'xtn'ine ditlicully of dealing with 
cfascs wlicrc it is only a question of phying[half-a crown a week. 

Mr. Cooke TavijOu said be had heard a good deal of how th(‘. crime was to bo 
punislicd and repri'ssed, Kut nqtbing as to liow it \\i\< to be prevented. No one 
bad tried to g('t at the, stmreo of the crime, tliough to Ids miml that, sonrcc was not 
a difllcult one t(.) find. Tlu'V had la'ard Jhat the siianie Unit falls on tlie mother 
of the ehild ouglil. al.-s) (o fall on the father, and c.)ther oh.-erval ions of a lik(^ 
character, but bad any one told tlui section wby it was tlial- sliaiiK^ did fall on the 
mothei* of the child mql not on its falhi'r? 'j'liat was the (Question that was to bo 
looked into in devising a, renu'dy for the ('vil, aiid tliey must find tlu^ source of it. 
'Jdiat Fourco a])pear<'{! to be tin- — the rviraordinary (Mluca'ion tliatwas given to 
tin*, female .'■ex, and t.he singular ])osition in wliieli male and female were ]>laced in 
la'lation the one to the otlier. A Avoman AA'as eduea,t('d (auifessedly and entirely 
for sciitim-ents and feeling, and the man Avris educated for I bo Avorld. A man, full 
of tlic knowledge of the world, necessarily rendered scHisli by his training, having 
met a sc'nt iniciital woman Avit.liout tin* knowledge of the world, ol)t,ains infiuencaj oV(U’ 
h('r, and tlie conseiiiu nce was that the (‘rime of infanticide became, he would not, 
say a lu'cessity, hut a great (social facd. Idicoiily way by which that crime could be 
ultimately (liininislu'd Avas by attacking t.l^(' fundamental causes of it. Women 
must have a h(’,tter education, add lie niaih* hiore indepcVidcnl . Wire' 111 {*y more 
iiah'jn'iKh'nl , li:id lh('y more.* soiir^ce^ of liA<‘lihood opened to thi in, it was ])o.ssihic 
lliatthev W(»uld he to su)>]M)rl. tlieir children instead of making away with 
•(them ; and further, the. (‘rime Avould not he so ranqiant as it A\as, if Avomea werci 
Ix't.ter titled for the Acorld kliey livQ in. With regard to tlie ('stablislunent of 
hospitals lie conld not agn'i* with tliose vdio opiio^ed them, ThcAAannan fell from 
the patli of virlue Irom causes o\Vr AAhich she had comparativc'ly no control, owing 
to her delVcIive education, .and ('V(*ry^ liing should be done to redievo her, ami 
smoothdu'r Avay hack to the ]>nlh from Avhieli she had strayed. Every inducement 
should h(‘ given to ht*r to return to it. 

The Ifcv. j\Ir. h^riaavAx remarked th.at, tla^ question Ix'foro tlm pcctiou was 
Avhether by any nu'.an.-^ infanticide, or the crime of murder, coubf be prevented. 
The matter of sliame was another and widely dilTerenl thing. He thought they 
had made a, mistake iu introducing the Ih'Iu^voIc'hI (fliestion at aV>. 

JMrs. Mj:i:j;mTii : I Itavt# been permitted to visit JLJrixlon prison by the kindness 
of the (rOYommeiit . 1 nu'-t say ;d the outset 1 Avas uTi]n*o]>arcd for the extent of 

depravity and A'ice #,Ahich 1 encountered amongst tlio Avoimm undergoing penal 
seiwitude in the prison. 1 gathcml the Avomen together, and beciime so familiar 
. with them that I could almost Y)oint out every one of them and state the offence 
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for wliicb filic had been sent to prison. Many of them had killed more than ono 
child. I discovered that there was a kind of sisterhood amongst them, they being 
very friendly with eacli other. I found a girl who became a molhcr at sixteen, 
and who was taught to kill her child. She fully imderHlands the art, and wovdd, 
in my opinion, prae-tise it again if she had an opportunity. In fact, lliere are 
somo Voincn in the prison, whom I could name, w'ho have quite a eontempt for 
infant life, and who speak of their crimes with a kind of triumph, being the 
subject, of no sliiimo .whatever. The older hands teach tlic young girls, and tifey 
consider it a mean thing to kill an infant in sueli a manner as to be found out. 
Some of the prisoners, however, are truly penitent, and t-ln^y came to a., mission in 
London with which 1 am conm'oted, and they say that they have het'u ent iroly led 
to the perp(‘trati(;n of their crimes by the older women. \Ve, Iherefoi e, ougld 1o 
adopt some means to stop the communication between the younger anti tii(' (>lder 
women; and if this could bo d ono great jfood would be afconiplislied. Women 
who think nothing of killing childron, ought in some^vny or other to bo l)rt)uglit 
under the supervision of the police. Sonicthiiig al.^ slioulil he done to assist 
those who undergo short im])risonment.s when liberated. Tlie- older women when 
they come out are especially dangerous, for they indcjct rinatc yt>ung girls into tljc 
secrets they possess, •nid they are able to get a good living by their nefarious work. 
Then I have ciiconiiterod cases in which cliiklrcn Ifflvc been killed in the workhouse 
llirough the instrimientalit >^of the old women tln'ro. 1 woifld recounuend that 
.some belter Jiieans slioidd be dcvi.sed for g(*lliiig at the ex])ericnced criminals. 
Much mischief is done by mixing the crimtiials old and young together at the 
])rison, and also by sending young girh^to th(‘ workhouse to be confined, bccaii.'O 
of the evil associations they forme^ thefe. 

IJtr. observed that the courts.tof la^ took a lenient, vien^ of the crime of 

infanticide, heca\ise it was reineinbered that the prcsei\t law was harsh and cruel, 
ami if carriiul out. Avoiild send an imfort.unalc; woman ko })u))iic exeeulion. This 
jiroiu'dure, lie contended was in harmony willT public fending on the suhjce.l. 
./Vfter a long experience in professional life lie liad eoine to ll»c conclusion that no 
woman in a sound mind wilfully and deliberately destroyed lier nffsiiring. When 
childi’en have been destroyed by tlieir inolh(*r it liad only Iieen when slic liad been 
goaded on to desperation and hardly knew wtiat she was doing. In the majority 
of instances, however, the eliild died simply because lliori^ was no ono present to 
administer tlio aid wliieh the eircnmstnnces rei[uired. There were certainly cases 
from time to time, in uldeli viidence had been used, but in those cases he main- 
taiiH'd that it was sinqfiy the result of the de.s]>eratlon of the moment, Jiiid the act 
w.'is in point, of law ana, logons to that of manslaughter, hecaiiso it was done on iLo 
spur of the moment. The law shoukl declare lhal infant icido was not, punishable 
by death, m order that judges and juries, if a clear case of infanticide were brought 
before them iniglit give an honest it<i(n’sion. If the law was now evaded it w'as 
bocin ISC the ]nmi si mien t 'W'as too severe for tl^e crime^ The partner of a WMinau’s 
tniiisgressioii should be made to he.ar a pori.ion of the punishment. An asylum 
ought to be provided isfi’ these poor^'omen, beciHise experience in Jlristolhad shovvii 
that such a course diminislied infanticide. An institution si lOidd be erected to 
receive the illegitimate children, who should b«^]>rovided for by ii local rate or by 
any other means which e.oiild Ix' devised. Justice shoiddoc tempered w^Ii mercy. 

Miss CAurK.\T^.I^ ; Tlie real offender, the cause of the wn’otched condition of tnc 
woman and ol the loss of the jioor little cliild, csAipes, and the feeling of society 
is not aroused against him. There ought to equal feeling to^vards both })arti(’s. 
I believe fj*om the few cases that liavo^conic under my own knowledge, that if 
there is Christian kindness towards the young •woman who has unfortunately 
offended, she may be brought into a state of true penitence — into the coUldition of 
ppimng no The infiuence of the workhouse ho>vever, upon those sent there, 

*^”*>ply h‘^'d"t(j their ruin. I certainly should not approve of foundling hos])itals 
wiiere the cmklren might be sent and fetched away, without any knowd<xlgc of the 
manner of htc« the mot her %as leading, I agree wdth M r. Laker thai the work- 
house js the proper phice, but not such workhoufo^ as exist at the present time, 
lie general condition of such places is such that numberless evils spring from 
^ ^ ^ industrial schools arc chiefly necessary on Liat account. All the 

palliations ot benevolent persons arc owing to the condition of the workhouse. 
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Br. Lankester, in reply, Bald : I will advert first to ilio workhouse. In my 
opinion it is the fear of the workhouse that soinotiiiios induces women to conceal 
their state. In some cases if they could be induced to go to the workhouse, they 
might be spared the commission of their crimes; but at Ihe present moment our 
workhouses are anytliing bul. tempting. The master of a wmrkliouse ought to bo 
a man of education and tine feelings, and ought h) make everybody under his 
charge feel that he feels for their misery and sufiering, Uut almost tlio contrary 
has been the case in our workhouses. Tlu^ mal^ron, too, should not bo inferior to 
the master ; she ought to bo a jierson to whom these poor women may look for 
the greatest- kindliness and assistiince. There is no doubt that society ought to see 
that tlio workhouse is conduct(id iu such a way as that it shall not be a disgrace to 
their humanity. All ])rescnt must be convinced that there is, in tlie first 
place, a great deal more to bo done than mere legislation can effect. How is 
it tliat these girls lliu5 become the victims of ^.leceit. ? Tliere must be some defi- 
ciency in their moral character. Tlien there must be something wTong in 
the fact that the woman is punished, and the man left alone. I think you 
ought to urge on the Legislature the nt'cessily of making seduction a crime. 
If that were the case a man would hesitate IxJ’ore he broke the law. I do not 
agree with the Kev. Mr. Brittan that, little or nothing can bt<donc to prevent tliis 
crime. I would calj his attent.ion to t.lu'. fact that in Bristol there were sixty-four 
cases of persons found, amongst whom, if ujy calculation is right, there were 
fifty new-born children. I feel much more Ryin])aihy with the remarks of tlie 
learned Ilecorder of Bath (Mr, ►Saunders). He seems to feel that the question is 
almost out of the bauds of tJio LcgislatuVo or tlie Courts of Law, but I still think 
that if wo had such a moditic.'diou of flu? \x\v as T recommended, and made 
sometliing like the law jirevailing in* Bruslia, wo should lie able more effetrtually 
to deal with infanticide, and w(‘ should not iiave thosi^ cases of which cverybofly 
has complai lied. I do think t^ds sinUion might commit itself to rccpiesting the 
Legislature to abolish capital ]ninishm(‘ut for what is c.'dicd infanticide. Then if 
you could prove the giiiJt by such law's atj exi>t iu Brussia, the offenders must be 
punished; for after all the guilt, lies with thc'm, for it is their hands that, have 
been imbrued iu tin* blood of llu' children. Ijook at these liOUU children 
that are murdered in year, many of whom are only the second, or third, oi* 
Jbui'th, which the same mother has put to death. 1 hay(‘ been astounded by the 
statement of Mrs. Meredith, to the elToct that women should systematically bear 
children to kill them. One w’oman in six who delivers herself in private dies as 
the result of her temerity. Von ought to try to prevent this. I agree w'itli 
Dr. Klizabeth Black wtU on this subject, that w'c ought not to be too tcvorc. I 
ne»d not refer at greater length to tlio remarks that ha.vc been made. 

Mr. IlEimKirr Hai'TOko : It is not very likely that T, having continual experience 
amongst criminals, slioiild take a very scntwiiental view respe(^ting them. T do not 
agree with the opinion thatwifanticiilc should not be pimislied capitally. If child- 
murder is so gross a crime, so dreadful, and so repugnant to the natural feelings 
of lumiauity,' sumething beyond afty other crinie, then surcl'y, if you have a riglitio 
retain capital punishment in any case, you havt- a right to t^arry it out in a case of 
that sort. I would giv^^lierinissuui to the jury to find, as in Krance, a verdict of 
guilty of murder, with mitigating cirtmmstances ; and then you W'ould leave to the 
judges, and properly so, tlic administration of ilui hiw to the particidar case. I 
have tlio greatest objection to iJie jircsenl«’nodc of tying the hands of the judges. 
You put a man in a resjioiisible position ; and yet you will not trust him witlvtho 
powcr.B that, belong to his position. As^to t.he question of punishing the seducer, 
that is lYvery good thing in theory, but I have very great doubt about the practice. 
Look at the position a man would bo placed in if in the hands of a designing, 
abandoned w'oinan. I am in favour of jniblic. institutions for the reception of 
unfortunate women, where ilicy might be judiciously and kindly deaft with, and I 
would have these jilaeed in the same position as tlie mother, for the purpose of x 
enforcing a contribution from the father. 

The Chairman remarkcd« that Dr. Lankester had pfiinted out what ho thought 
must appear to the section as the result of the discussion — that the law w’as too 
lenient, inasmuch as it was too severe. That meant that the law' was too severe to 
be enforced. Juries, he thought, not having a sensational sympathy, but having 
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very properly a sympathy with the great difficulties under which women some- 
tinu's labour, when brought to this dilemma, give them the benefit of mercy, 
and acquit them altogether, or simply find tliem guilty of concealment of 
birth. Dr. Lankester’s suggestion as to making the concealment of pregnancy an 
offence was not received ivitli encouragement. That was a step which would no 
doubt be attended with considerable difficulty. Buttb(*y found that Dr. Lankesler 
concurred with tlio majority of the speakers in regard to the desirability of the 
establisliment of asylums for tho puigiose of receiving pregnant wunnon. Do 
inclined to the opinion that snob asylums should bo made a portion of tho county 
establisluneiit ; that is to say, tliat their olTence, being not of sncli freqqent occur- 
rence as to reqiiij'c ;in institution like a wt)rkhonso in every parisJi, lie tiionght an 
asylum in ev(n*y county, after tho inamicr of county lunatic asylums, might bo 
safely introduced. Of course that should not b(‘ at all like the foundling hospitals 
of which Mr. Eatcliff had spoken ;^and an5isyhini for tlio^rcception of pregnant 
women, where they kiioAv they wuniTd have to give a su^ of money for the maintc- 
naiKic of their children, and liave tho ceHainty that tlrcy would bo properly taken 
care of, would be a very different iiistitiilion. As to the (pieslion wMiethor it is 
possible to make tlio s('ducer liabl# to jiunislnmait, the Chairman observed that tho 
law regifrding this J»iatter was extrenudy unsatisfactory.® It Avas only by a sort of 
fiction that, sednetion was co^nisabh* aj^ all in our*courts of jij^tice. Tliere might 
boas much criminality oirthc one side as on tJic otlier ; but an artful man, 
with superior knowledge of the ivorld, who sediic(‘d a girl, ought at. all events to 
be made liable to tine or iinjirisoiiment for hi^ offence. Tho suggestion as to tho 
registration of still-born children ivas a^o a very valuable one, and it ought to bo 
rigidly carried out As to a reiT\§^rk x^hieh lia.<l been ma,(le respecting seducers, 
and the, liability of a. man's being a prey to atlesigning woman, he agreecl that there 
migiit he eases of tlia.t sort, l.mt he did md tliink they oiiglit to be frightened or 
deterriMl from legislation by feelings of tliat kiii^l. if*lh('y were of opinion tiuit 
tin* man was the greatest offender, and the woman the w'caker of tho two, and 
that she was really v('ry often tyrannised over and overpowcrcil, ho held that sucli 
a man ought 1.0 be made aincnaido to the law. 

The following resolutions were agrecul to ; — 

“ d'hat tin's section reeoiumonds tliat the jiunisliment uf»dcatli for infanticido by 
the mother at the time of birtli be fliscontiiiued. 

“ That the registration of still-horn infa,nts he recommendoil to tho Legislature. 

“ d'hat, it he recommended to the Ifonie Secretary to publish in the coroner’s 
judicial statistics t.lie mmiber of newly-born children found dead in tho streets, on 
wliicii inquests Lave been held.” 

Many (if t lie members ]n’esent were of ojnnion tluil asylums for t.lie recept ion 
ol pregnant single Avomeii nould ^uauent to a ecuMain extent, the crime of 
inlant.ieid(', and that sueli asAlums should ^e estahyslii'd, and recciva; authority 
from tho iSUit.o to procecil a.gaiiist p!u*eiits for the mainlonancc of the children. 


PU151.1C PaOSECJJTION, 

fi hat Is the most expedient rnodk of iniroducing into England a 
sgstern of Ptddic Frusecution ? By Mr. Serjeant Pulling. 

liiE ncccfsity of at once establishing some system of public prose- 
cution in lieu of the sygtem, or rather the practice, at preseiit prevail- 
inif ill this country may be assumed. ^ur system is this — In 


* See Trans({Giio7is, 1804, p. 150. 
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theory all prosecutions for criminal offences arc on behalf of the 
Crown as representing the whole community, but in practice 
there is little more official interference in criminal proceedings tluin 
in ordinaiy litigation between private individuals. In case of 
oircnces directly afl'octing tlic Queen herself or her Government, Her 
Majesty’s Atloi ney-General is called upon to set the law in motion, 
and in the ease of great outrages o*f aii}^ kind, wlierc there is a sort 
ofclamOjjjr for the inlerfcrcncc of the law olficers of the Crown, the 
Attorney-General or his subordinates arc usually instructed by the 
Government to conduct the proceedings. In matters, too, within 
the immediate ])r«*vincc ol’ tlio several departments of the public 
service, ns I ho Mint, liic Ti'casury, thJ Ailmiralty, the War Office, 
the Board of Trade, flie Customs, the Inland Ilcvenuo, the Post 
Office, &(i., the duty of inosecuting devolves on the solicitors and 
counsel of these vari^jUS departments ; llht with thc^se exceptions tho 
business of prosecuting criminal o%nders is left to volunteers — to 
those who are inoi’e directly affected by th6 outrage perpetrated — 
such volunteers being atlibei\v to act without the aid of attorney or 
counsel, in which case they arc nott allowed more than give their 

own evidence on oath with the aidMf by counsel fully instructed 
and cmi^owcrod to act as adYbcaii-s on the ])nrtof the prosecutor. 
"J'ho evils arising from this anomalous slali* of things arc very serious. 
Hardly any one of the rognlalioiis for the conduct of i)rosecutions 
'which ari; iio\v in torce cjiii be relied on as ellicacious for (lie single 
object for which they exist. Cerlaihly the general result is altogether 
a failure. Uie duty of pi'osecuting oUeiices of a ])olitical character, 
or merely affecting* the public re^'enue or special deparhnents of 
general or local government, is one 'wliicli is 'wholly in the discretion 
of these departments to carry out, and even if exercised on a uni- 
form princi})le is inevitably defective. Such proceedings arc rarely 
popular, being regarded as altogether exceptional, and emanating 
rather from a deparlmcnt Icnacious of its own privileges than from 
the whole commnnity. There is als» this further iiiconvciii(‘ncc, that 
if, afler the iiistitutioii «of prusfi’cutions oi* this character, llic offence 
conmiitled, on iiivesiigatiuij is foiuuUjiot sunieij^nlly to come within 
tho iinmediale ]>roviiice of the department which may have com- 
menced the prosecution, the Mlicial proceedings arc usually abandoncil, 
iiiid any subseipient prosecution becomes a mere matter of accident. 

In the case of prosecutions not originating in the manner already 
referred to, and wliieli nu^ be ’properly designated as ordinaiy 
prosecutions, though the duty of^ prosecutor is looked upon as one 
of a fifjuciary character, the abuse of wdiich in some cases constitutes 
in itself a criminal offence, yet the laws which regulate the discharge 
of this duty are so loose, and tlic shortcomings, iiTeguiirilies, and 
malpractices of those on whom the duties of prosecuting legally, 
devolve, are so iiotorious, that the public Ss practically altogether 
'without sccuj’ity that cViminal offences will bo prosecuted at all, or 
that in the conduct of the prosecution the private interests of those 
on whom the duty falls will not altogether prevail against the general 
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interest of the community ; that as much wrong will not in any case 
be done l>y such prosecutions as by leaving ofFenders alone. The 
great repugnance of the majority of people to appear in the character 
of prosecurors at all ; the dread of an action for malicious prosecution 
(a class of actions generally forming an im])ortant programme of 
business of a section of the le^al profession) ; the amount of^ ill- 
feeling which almost every private prosecutor has to encounter from 
the friends or allies of the person accused, and a nnmher^f other 
cj’rcu install CCS (combine at present to prevent responsible persons 
miderlaking criminal prosecutions in any case wliero due regard to 
Iheir own interests does not i^ake tlj? task incviht^ile. If we look to 
the indemnity in the shape of costs wliich law affords to those 
who undertake prosecutions, we find little compensation to the bona 
fide prosecntoi\ Avhilst the allowance too often serves to encourage 
the lo\/ev class 0# legal practitioners and the •worst portion of the 
police to proinolc cases^which o«ght never to have, been prosecuted, 
llardly a (jiiarter sessions or assizes pass without these circumstances 
being forced on tlie atlention of tlio#pnblic, the result beiiig that 
wliilst it is quite practicable the worst class of criminals to 
escape by the favour, 1 reacl^cry* or corruption of those who under- 
take to prosecute, w^e every day sec outrages against the law per- 
petrated with iinpunity, from the wcll-foiincjcd assurance that no 
prosceiUiou will follow. On the other hffnd wc hear of prosecutions 
and lliroals of prosecutions whicji originate only in private malice, a 
sjjirit of opjiression, or schemes of extortion — proceedings that, 
whatever the immediate result may he, bring w’ith them evils of the 
worst character — private siiHering, loss, and rniit, wholly undeserved ; 
cncouragcmicnt to t he extortioner and the unpriiici[>Ie(l at the ex2)ense 
of the incautious, the timid, or the scrn])ulous ; and a general want 
of coiitidence in our system of justice. 

These observations arc not made without reason. For the injured 
siqiplicaiit for justice, mail or woman, without money or influence, 
hut far worse than that, Av^thout character or rc'putation, the 
jirotection against outrage, r<jbber}^ or e:ftortion afforded by our 
])resent sysletn of Criminal pif5secutions»is too oflmi a bitter mockery, 
'^riie. miserable prosecutor in such a ca:^ has to undergo, in addition 
to the ordinary anxiety and trouble of a ])ubli(* accuser, the persecu- 
tion of* those Vvlu) arc interested in behalf of the accused, and, to ikc 
disgrace of our courts of Justic;e, too often a sort of martyrdom in 
the Avitness box, inculcating most c^ectually among the already 
rJ ject and degi aded tliut it is more to Jheir immediate interest to 
le.MgiHi with the criminal llian to take a part in liis prctfccution. 
ihe (lail^ ]'(‘ports ot onr ]K)]iee and criminal courts leave no room 
to doubt this, oi‘ the ]U’otection Avhich our present system .aflord.s to 
maielaetois ot every ^shade of infamy. The amount of (yranny 
thus legally iillowe.d to be exercised over the timid, the scrupulous, 
the lionest dissentient from illegal .schemes of combination, or the 
victim of schemes to extort money by threats of ^a criminal prosecu- 
tion — the amount of private suffering, crime, and wrong which it 
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causes, it is not easy to exaggerate. The practice thus adopted in 
England ■with regard to prosecutions for criminal offences has been 
over and over again condemned after full inquiry and consideration 
by the best informed men sitting on Parliamentary Committees or 
under Royal Commission expressly appointed for the purpose, 
dealing with facts and opinions gathered from experienced officials, 
or from private ])ersons well qualiffed to assist in the inquiry. Our 
system,, indeed, has been condemned by enlightened men of all 
classes who have given thought to the subject since the question of a 
public prosecutor was first mooted. Both in Ireland and in Scotland 
the ])nblic prosecutor is a regu^ir institution, forming as essentially 
a ])art of the system'^of administering justice as the judge or the 
juiy. Tliis is based on the principle that as all jirosecutions arc 
instituted on beluilf of the -whole compinnity, their conduct legiti- 
mately falls on the ^>tate, acting by competent rcy^ponsible ^officers, 
and ought not ^o be left 'to the capricious interference of private 
individuals. 

The anomaly thus avoided ri two portions of the United Kingdom 
here in England still prevails, yxt\i small advantage to us in any 
way, and, as J shall j)resently ])oiiA oiV, with anything but advan- 
tage even in a mere financial 'point of view. Tin's anomaly seems 
to a great extent to be an innovation on our older institutions. In 
ancient times the law ofliCci's of the Crown in this countiy seem to 
have been far more regularly eallpd in to prosecute criminal cases 
than at this day : ami we are all familiar with the ceremony even now 
observed at our criminal trials after llio prisoner is given in cliargc. 
Solemn proclamation is made by the crier of the Court tliat “ If any 
one can inform rny Lords tlie (jucen’s Justices, the Queen’s Attorney- 
General, or the Queen’s Serjeant, of any treasons, murders, felonies, 
or other misdemeanours done or committed by the prisoners at the 
bar, or either of them, let him come forward, and he shall be licard, 
for the prisoners stand upon their deliverance.” It is needless to say 
that any informer coming forwaixl'at this day in answer to this 
invitation would stand if good dliance of being rebuked by the judge, 
if not of being committed. JMany institutions of vneient date remind 
us that our forefathers were alive to the necessity of a real system of 
prosecuting criminal offcndcl’s. The duty of presentment by the 
Grand Jury of the county, or the Inquest of the Leet, of offences 
against the law, sci’ved some* degree to render the expedient of 
prosecution by private pers^ms unnecessary. Before these older 
institutions became altogether obsolcle, as they now are, there 
existed .numerous other provisions for inciting to the prosecution and 
conviction of criminal offenders. The old Anglo-Saxon principle, 
which compelled the inhabitants of every district in which crimes 
were committed to compensate the party injured, made it to 
some extent the interest of all to bring offenders to jUstice. The 
old institution of Itne*" and cry Avas entirely in unison with 
this ; so was the feudal principle which declared the felons’ pro- 
perty forfeited ; and the Statute Law from the time of the Revo- 
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lutioii of 1689 to 1827 giving direct rewards to prosecutors who 
pursued criminals to conviction : but all these were in their turn 
found defective. Abuses having been detected they were put an end 
to, hut unhappily no better system was provided in their place. A 
more just rule, originally introduced in 1752 by the 25 Geo. II. c. 36, 
authorized the allowance out of the public funds of compensation 
to the prosecutor for his legal aftd other expenses and loss of time. 
A number of Statutes subsequently extended this comjjensalion 
also to witnesses in criminal prosecutions; and by regulations 
commenced in 1836, and fully carried out ten years afterwards, the 
allowance for expenses of prosecutiens is now cli^irgcd on the State, 
instead of, as it was before, o^i the county funils. 

J state these facts, not as giving much^iew information, but 
as important to bear in mind in consiilcring the best mode of 
amcndiiig our p^’cscnt system of prosecutior^s. The expenses of 
prosecutions arc still in the firs|ginstancc fill owed and paid out of the 
county rates. Tlie scafii materially varies in dilferent counties, and 
the State revenue, on which the wli^dc amount ultimately falls, is 
now charged with a very largii^inminl sum. This allowance now 
amounts to 150,000/. a .year : ixf'.asionally it has far exceeded this 
sum, tlie expenses of 1849 being refuriied at 457,213/. If even to 
the smaller amount we add the expenses, directly or indirectly 
falling on the community, for the cost «of prosecution by different 
departments of the public service, by municipal coiporations and 
local boards, by railway and other public companies, by associations 
for supjiressing crime and jirevcnting fraud, &c., it is hardly possible 
to fix the annual cost to the community at aieiiin total below the 
larger umouni, or very near 500,000/. a year. Of the above large 
sums now annually expended in prosecutions, not one-lialf goes 
towards the cornpcn.sation of individual ])rosecutoi\s or their wit- 
nesses for loss of time, travelling expenses, 3cc. The remainder 
it ’will be found on cai'cfudy examining the returns, goes directly in 
wliat are usually called law cxjf^nccs, the costs and ices of attorneys, 
counsel, agents, &c., and of fees •f varitjus kinds. It docs not 
require very elabc^ute cakuiation to ^how that the expense thus 
incurred on the part of the country in the prosecution of crime is far 
greater than could possibly be reipiired fiiuler a, thoroughly efficient 
system of public prosecutor. • 

The only scheme for a publk pi'o^ecutor yet submitted to 
Parliament was that promoted Uy the.hitc Mr. J. G. Phillirnore, 
who by his Bill, introduced into ^the House of Common.s in 1855, 
proposed the division of the Avhole country into districts, ^Avith a 
public^prosccutor and a permanent stalf of otlicers for each district. 
Ml. 1 hillaiiore s scheme has been objected to as too elaborate. 

, lie pioposed the establishment of a great number of offices, and 
the appoiiiliiiint of a ^reat number of officers to carry it out — 
pubbe prosecutors, assistant public prosecutors, deputy assistant 
district agents, and barristers — and tlio cost of 
all this Avould have been very great. 1 cannot help thinking the in- 
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convenience would liavo been greater. The principle, Jmwever, of 
Mr. Pliillimore’s scheme I believe to be tlie right one. JS’o c/feetual 
system for the prosecution of offences against the community can 
be established without the appointment of competent and respon- 
sible officers, with a sufficient staff to carry the law into effect 
in all cases, without favour or distinction. TJie public prosecutor 
should be free from any bias to *clivert him from this great duty. 
The chief of the public prosecutor’s department in any district 
should hold sucli a position that not only the complete perform- 
ance of liis duty, fearless of all consequences, might be relied 
on, but the entire confidence iof the whole community could be 
ensured. Acting therefore on this | riiiciplc I would divide the 
whole of England atfd Wales into districts for the business of 
prosecution. I would propose that a certain number of officers 
should be appointc(j„ invested within’ their seve,|:al distriUs witli 
the full power of the Att6rncy-Geijjcral ; and that on tliesc officers, 
designated, say as District Attorney-Generals, should devolve within 
their districts the duties ^f public prosecutor ; that in each 
district a sufficient slatf of si^jordinatc officers should bo ap- 
pointed to discharge, under the ^ direction of the District 
Attorney-General, all the diities now usually devolving on the 
attorney for the prosecution. I believe that assuming the larger 
counties to require each them one sucli establishment, and the 
smaller counties to be capable of being united for the purpose, 
all England and Wales might bo most conveniently divided into 
twenty districts: that an efficient staff might be formed for each 
district by the appomtinent of from ten to twenty competent 
persons in the various towns of the district really experienced in 
criminal proceedings, as attorneys or attorney’s (derks ; and that 
the whole cost to the country need not exceed 5000/. a year for 
each district, or 1 00,000/. a year for the whole of England and 
Wales — a sum which it will he seen by iho ligiires already given 
is now not more than half the amount at which the community 
is at this moment taxed fir the same object, so ineffieieutly 
carried out. ^ -.s,, 

It is quite unnecessary for the working of sucli a syshnu to 
iriterfero with tbe ord i miry f on lino of business at tlie magistJ'iitcs’ and 
■police courts. The police would still pursue tlunr ordinary duties. 
The person immediately .hijured Avould, of course, jis now, call in 
their aid in the tirst instaMicc, and the duties of the committing 
magistrates be, under ordinary circumstances, as they now arc ; but 
it shov-Ul be the duty of the police and of the magistrates’ clerk to 
give notice to the District Attorney-General of any case in which his 
services would he required, of all eases where the prisonv»r was com- 
mitted to take hi.s trial or remanded in consequence of the services 
of the public prosecutor being required at the magiotrates’ court. 
By a very slight alteration in the order of business at quarter sessions 
and petty sessions arrangements might be made so as on all occa- 
sions, ivAen necessary^ to secure the attendance of either the District 
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Attorney-General or one of Jiis staff, and in the case of commitrneat 
made in their absence it should be the duty of the ina^j^istrates’ clerks 
to send at once to the chief office of the district copies of the deposi- 
tions. On the trial the District Attorney-General, or in his absence 
a sufficient deputy, should in ordinary cases act as the sole prose- 
cuting counsel; but in extraordinary cases, really requiring other 
assistance, the District AttoAey-General should under proper 
restrictions be at liberty to call in the services of both barristers and 
attorneys ; and it should always be competent to the District 
Attorney-General under similar restrictions to avail himself of the 
aid of the Public Corporation, Boai;^, Company, •or individual more 
immediately affected by thc4)ffencc committgd, and volunteering to 
pay the legal expenses caused by such intmfcrence : and I would 
also allow in such cases as hbel or common assault, with the consent 
of the District Attorney- Gen era), the person igimediately affected to 
have the entire conduct of the ]|ii-osecutioft ; but as ji general rule I 
would not allow criminal prosecutions to be conducted otherwise than 
officially, or hy the sanction of the Distiict Attorney-General. I believe 
by such an establishment as thatii have now suggested the greater 
part of the evils the public n 4 )vv .^ffer from in the present system of 
criminal i>roscculion would be got rift of ; but 1 believe the appoint- 
ment of a Disjrict Attoriuy-Gciieral, known to have a plain ami 
undeviating duty to perforin in the pra^ccntion of all who commit 
offences against the law, would qonducc more than anything else to 
the suppression of crime and a due respect for and confidence in the 
law. It would put an end not only to the evils which prevail in the 
prosecution of ordinary cases of crime, but would do far more ; it 
would go far to uphold the law against all inniience which can be 
brought to bear on it. If under our present system of prosecuting 
offences justice falls through in coniinoii cases of robbery or violence, 
what must now bo the result with rospect to crimes and offences 
where the interest of the whole community is more exclusively con- 
cerned? AVliere what jurists* tell us is everybody’s business, our 
legal system says is nobody’s. Can ft be d(^btcd that those offences 
against society wh^h militatcjgiigainst i(^ best interests — the preserva- 
tion of public decency and morality, the liberty of the subject, tlic 
purity of election, the credit of our conflnercial .community, the good 
name of the whole nation — ought, on all occasions, to be pfosccut^d 
by the responsible representative (ff the tSlatc ? Can it be doubted 
that if a proper system of public prosecution were in force we should 
sec an end put to many kinds of offence now altogether unpunished— 
to the shameless trades which, in open defiance of our iaw, are 
carried on to the injury and disgrace of the whole coinmunHy — to 
the exist<5fiee of those dens of iniquity where vice and crime are 
systematically nurtured in defiance of all that the law now says. It 
instead of the suppression of these evils depending upon the capricious 
action of private informers, they were left To the systematic proceed- 
ing of the public prosecutor, is there much doubt of the beneficial 
result ? If commercial freebooters of the class we have unha]>pily of 
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late years heard so much of, had had before their eyes the inexorable 
public prosecutor, ready to deal with such cases of robbery as with 
that of the ordinary thief, can it be doubted that wo should ha\^ 
been saved the scandals lately so rife, to our great discredit as a 
commercial country ? Nay, can we have much doubt that if the 
public prosecutor had on each occasion his attention officially called 
to the proceedings at our elections, making detection of corrupt 
practice^ more easy and prosecution inevitable, one great fjtep towards 
purity of election would be gained ? AVe might go on with the 
list of cases where wo may feel assured the institution of a public 
prosecutor would be an inevitable advantage in checking great evils. 
The ])rinciplc on which the institution cfsuch an officer is advocated 
is a simple one. If by favour or mistaken sympathy, or personal 
repugnance on the part of a prosecutor to jierfoi m a public duty, or 
from malice, a spirit of oppression, a desire to extort, or ai.y other 
causes, the course of the law, instead, of bringing with it justice, is 
uncertain, capricious, and oppressive, in vain can wc expect to secure 
the respect of the populace. The spotless character of our judges will 
not serve to compensate the ap])lio\uit for justice whose claims have 
been cruelly ignored. The streanv of.. justice must bo kept free 
wherever it flows. If foul matter or injurious action is suffered to 
be introduced in any pari, its even course must be inevitably cor- 
rupted or injuriously diverted, and the ill conseiiuences bo every- 
where felt. 


Mr. IIenuy Miller (Glasgow) also read a p.vpcr on the question, 
but confined his observations to the law ainl ])ractie(‘. in Scotland, 
lie remarked that the Lord Advocate — the chief legal adviser for the 
Crown in Scotland — is entitled to prosecute before any court, in his 
own name in that capacity, foi- llic punisbmont of all crimes com- 
mitted in Scotland, of wdiatever magnitude. Tlio oflice is one of 
great antiquity, going so far back as the cud of the sixicenlli century. 
The next Government official w the SoUcitor-GcoKaal, whose duty it 
is to assist the Lord Advocate. The , Lord Advocate may delegate 
his powers to Advocates-Depute, who attend the several Circuit 
Courts, and conduct the piosecntions. For their proceedings the 
T,ord Advocate is responsible to the Crown and to Parliament. The 
expenses of otlicial jiroceeijjngs are borne by the public. It must be 
observed thal, though in Svotlanu the Public Prosecutor should 
decline to act, the private parly injured is entitled to prosecute in 
his owi^i name for damages or oilier civil remedy, and even in 
quasi-criminal case.s for the infliction of penal consequences, Avith the 
concurrence of the Lord Advocate or of his I)eputes,ror of the 
Procurator Fiscal for the county. 

Besides the Justiciary Court, which has jurisdiction over the 
entire kingdom, there is in every county a Sheriff Court, and 
attached to each a public prosecutor, designated ‘‘ The Procurator 
Fiscal.” Accordiiig to the present practice, Avhen an information is 
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lodged with him of a crime having been committed within the 
cminty, he takes proceedings for the public interest, by first ascer- 
Waning the facts, and thereupon taking action by apprehending the 
delinquent for trial, should the circumstances warrant him in doing 
so. He is in this matter directed by the counsel for the Crown, the 
Lord Advocate, Solicitor- General, or Advocates-Depute. If the 
offence is not of a very serioirf nature, the prisoner may be tried 
summarily, and the case may bo disposed of by the sherjff of the 
county within which the crime was committed. The sentence* in 
such a case does not exceed two months’ imprisonment. When the 
Procurator Fiscal has received information of a»crime having been 
committed, and after he ha^authentic information on the subject, it 
is his duty to report the precognition of tlife evidence of the pro- 
posed witnesses to the Crown agent. The last-named official 
immediately suby*its it to th% Lord Advocate, tj^e Solicitor-General, or 
the Depute, war lias oharge of yic crimiiftil cases for the ensuing Cir- 
cuit Court. By their •iiiStructions accordingly the case is afterwards 
disposed of, either by trial, or by tl^e accused being set at liberty 
without trial, in case they sbouy consider the circumstances and 
evidence iiioufficient to insure •a conviction. These officials may 
retain the case in their own hands ^or indictment before the High 
(.'ourt of Justiciary or the Circuit Court ; or allow the prosecution 
to piocccd before the sheriff with a j»ry, of* by the sheriff sum- 
niai'ily. 

Where the proceedings have iJccii grossly irregular or oppressive, 
Ih’oourators Fiscal may bo found liable in damages to the accused, 
slionbl it be: found that there was no foundation fior their proceedings; 
bi t so careful and judicious have the proceedings at their instance 
fHion hitherto conducted, that therein rarely a complaint made against 
them. It should be borne in mind that these Procurators Fiscal are 
in tlio first instance resjionsible for their conduct to the sheriffs of 
the county from whom they have their appointments, and again to 
Hie Lord Advocate, who is ansjyerable to the Crown and Parliament 
as l>eforc stated. • • 

Tlic Lord Advocate and J|i is Deputes arc Crown Counsel, and 
receive salaries from the Government. The Procurators Fiscal 
were paid at one time hy legal fees. Tftey are now paid by salaries 
fixed by the Treasuiy. ' • ^ 

Cases of fraud are continually appealing in the London news- 
papers which would be prosecuted umier the Scotch system, but in 
which the criminals are allowed Jto escape in England. Mr. Miller 
proceeded to adduce instances from the London newspapers, where 
the magistrates had spoken of the cases ^before them as being 
of a very gross character, and had yet been compelled to allow the 
prisoners to go free. In one instance, Mr. Knox is reported to have 
said that, p more ab(*ninablo and atrocious crime than the one he 
had investigated had never been committed^” but that he was com- 
pelled on account of the state of the law to let the prisoners go. 

In cases of inurder, robbery, forgery, and aggravated cases of 
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theft, embezzlement, frauds, &c., whore parties are taken into custody 
within the police bounds, they are in the first instance brought 
before the police magistrate, and afterwards transferred to the sheritt, 
whoso Fiscals move in the matter, and prosecute. 

If the value of property stolen or embezzled is greater than ten 
pounds, the case is not triable in the police courts, in which city 
magistrates preside. The latter are ‘''chosen, and appointed by their 
fellow-me.mbers of the town council ; and it is to be regretted that 
as yet there are no stipendiary magistrates in the police courts in 
Scotland. 

DISOUSSION 

Mb. Serjeant Cox : Tho description given by iny learned brother, of the disad- 
vantages we labour under fr^in not having a public prosecutor, was not coloifrod half 
dark enough. I will bvielly go witfi yt)u throujli th(i troubles which attend a prosecu- 
tion from the cominoiicement, and then you will see hhw necessary it is that some 
public officer should take the busincs^^into his own bands, and conduct it with more 
ease to the parties concertuHl, and more benefit to tlie public. You are robbed, and the 
first thing you have to do is to send for a policeman. When ho comes he hears your 
story, andlistensto what tho servants have tos^ay ; IvAt he is usually not a woll-instructotl 
man, and he is neither accustomed tocolllfect evidence, nor does he know what is or wha 
is not evidence. This man comes to your house and collects the nuiterials with which 
you go before the magistrate ; for^^of course, the great majority of persons robbed 
are utterly imacqiuiinted with the criminal law, and still more ignorant of tho 
law of evidence. If you employ a solicitor you know tliat that is attended with a 
considerable bill of costs, tlie country paying nothing of it. Well, you come with 
the best evidence you Iiavo got, and the magistrate receives nothing more than the 
evidence you bring. If ^ou come unprepared, tho magist rate may remand tho 
prisoner or dismiss tho charge* ; whereas if an intelligent person had been employed 
to collect the evidence, you might hav(; secured sufficient to commit the prisoner. 
Suppose the prisoner is committed, does your work end there? By no means. 
3 lou are deprived of the aid of the policeman, deprived of all assistance whatever ; 
you are thrown entirely upon your own resources for the getting up of the case to 
come ^foro tho judge. You may .‘^ay you will leave it to the magistrate’s clerk, 
who will bind over tlio policeman t/> prosecute. Tlicro are very great objections 
to the magistrate’s clerk performing such jhities, though ho really and practi- 
cally is tho public prosocutor.cTho fac^ is, that magistrates’ clerks have inducements 
which they ought not to have held out to them, and to which no official ought to 
be subjectt)d'™to send cases for t'. ial without' sufficient e; idence. All who arc 
acquainted with Criminal C'Ourts know what a number of cases are sent for trial 
and thrown out by the grjind jury;' because not the shadow of a case was made out 
against the prisoner. They are very often cases tliat have been sent for trial 
without sufficient consideration of tho gvidciice. You go to the court either with 
a brief or without it. If you clfooso to employ a solicitor and he employs (“ounsel, 
lac makes out a large bill of lf)l. or eO/. for (conducting tlie prosecution, which you 
^ 1^*0 cost involved in cliscliarging a duty on behalf of 

the pubhg. Now, just lo(ak at tho position in which yon are placed. You know 
nothing of your case. \<;u have not a copy of the depositions you made before 
the magistrates, but you have to bring all your witnesses togetlier, to marshal 
taein in order to see that they arc all in their places. You oiiglit to know 
something about tho order of the evidence in order that you may know in 
what way to put your c^ise before the Court. If* you have r>,ot employed a 
oo^Bel, what 18 the* state ,.of things ? If a counsel is not employed, the 
judge may, if he think fit, hand the depositions to counsel, to take the case for 
you, and ^metimes tl^e judge exorcises his power in that way. The depositions are 
those of the evidence given before the magistrate some three or four months 
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before the trial, and no subsequent evidence has been collected that might liavo 
necessary to make your case complete. Should the judge in your case hand 
^ depositions to a counsel, that gentleman receives the largo sum of a guinea for 
conducting it. As the counsel lias only received the depositions live minutes 
before the case is brought on, not being properly acquainted with the evidence ho 
is not able to bring out the case clearly before the jury. He therefore reads the 
evidence as the case proceeds, stop by step. The difficulties in which I am placed 
as judge in Middlesex are these. I hffve to take the depositions, and having read 
them, to prosecute the prisoner from them, and then you know I hj^ve a double 
duty to perform. The duty of a judge is not to prosecute nor to defend, but to 
see that justice is done between the parties. If the prisoner is undefended, it is the 
duty of the judge to protect him — to sec that Ihe case is not only clearly made out, 
but also to see that cvt^rytliing which miglij possibly come (flit on the evidence in his 
behalf is properly placed before J^jc jury. The jiid^jis then placed in the double 
povsitioii of advocate for the jirosocution and advocatoror tlio prisoner, and it is im- 
possible that he can do justice in such a case, asanyhixly who is experienced in courts 
of law knows. Hut wc have not^lone with all tin; troubles in which a prosecutor is 
involvoll. You, prosecutor, go into the witness-box, and if the prisoner is 
(lefend(xl, you get a clever counsel 02:|j>oscd to yifli, by wlioni^you are subjected to 
a severe cross exam inationf not as if you w'tu'C there 2'>eJ'foi*ining a public duty, 
but as if you wore a good deal worse man than the jirisoner, and as if the very 
fact of your apj>earing there- makes you a pe^on unworthy of credit. Everything 
that can bo ralced up against you, whetl^r true or untrue ; every story of your past 
life for thirty, or even lift.^ yiiirs before. You are even asked what 
your father or grandfather dm. Everything that can terrify your witness 
is ernidoyed. Then, after this cross-examination, and after the counsel 
on the other side has knocked you down by his* abuse, having no coun- 
sel to set you up again, you have only the ^udgo to full Imok upon. One 
objection to a 2)ubHc prosecutor is, that his appointment would affect the profits of 
the legal profession. Hut it is the san?e with tliis as it is with a great many other 
things. I fi^ar we must consent more or less to give way for the ]Dublic advantage. 
The jniblic interests must not bo sacrifl(?cd for our own. All persons who have 
well considered the subject are astonislicd tliat we slmtild still remain the only 
country in Europe in which a public prosecutor does not exist:. 

Mr. A. J. VVii/LTA^is ; T think wo may safely assume that the universal feeling of 
this country is in favoui* of sojiie change in the system of prosecution in this coun- 
try. Now tlio seliome which my learned friend, Mr. 8 (u*gcant Pulling, has sketched 
would certainly materially reduce th(^ objections raised to tli(^ plan emlx)died in 
the Bill of Mr. ,Tolm George Philliniore. He proposed to create first of all a 
very large body of Crown prosoeul.ort^ with about htlO assistant Crown prosecutors, 
at salaries of ,‘it.)t_)^. a year, each to bo siq'ijior^Hl by diigriet attorneys. That scheme 
did, 1 believe, more damage to ilu? cause of public ju’oseoutioii than anything else 
during the last fifty ^ears. TluTpian was *o eminently unpractical that it 
slieiyod the whole ((uestioii until this day. We luivc liad a scheme more 
feasible and more sensible, but, oven that wo\®d meet, wdlli considerable opposi- 
tion on the ground that it w’as unj>raetical, and introduced an mfnocessarj^ 
element into our machinery. It ap2)e,ars to mo, and I liavo had [iractical expe- 
rience in such matters for many years, fliat oummacdiinery does not need the 
introduction of all these new' agents. P’irst of«all, the Crown counsel in London 
iJivays act as counsel for the whole kingdom, and all that is necessary is that in 
each county, or tw'o or three eounties, a rosponsiMo central officer — ^an officer of 
sUinding in the county town — should be appointed, who should be responSble as a 
subordinate to the Crown for the conduct of all prosecutions from their initiation 
to their conij^ision at sessions and assizes. That officer, it ap2>ears to me, exists 
partially at the present time in the county town ; whilst those who should act as 
cV'puties throu^iout tlio wlfplo kingdom also partially exist at the present time, 
i lie whole counTry is divided, for the purpose of tb^? administration of criminal 
justice, pt^tty sessional divisions. The bench of magistrates first investigate 
criminal charges brought before them, the business being done by a gentleman 
wlio 18 generally an attorney of standing in that particular district. His appoint- 
ment 16 not one of great pecuniary value in many cases, but it is a jiosition of 
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honour, and looked up to as a prize to be gained by the profession. Magistrates’ 
clerks are gentlemen of standing and respectability, more or less yersed in crimi^ 
law. They sit under the justices and take down— for that is part of their duty— 
the depositions of fact, and they are paid in fees. The clerk is very much of the 
nature of a Crown adviser, for, being a man of considerable experience in criminal 
law, he very often advises the justices as to their decision. The moment you bring 
a charge it is his duty to take down and record whatever facts are brought for- 
ward. I cannot, 1 must say, see why so important an oflicer as this cannot be, by 
a very slight change, utilised still further, and made in the county sessional 
district to represent or be the deputy of the county prosecutor in the county town. 
The advantage of such a change is obvious. You should never have Crown prose- 
cutors paid by fees, because by that method you supply a strong incentive to make 
unnecessary committals. An arrange^nent might be made to commute the 
attorney’s costs in prosecutims throughout the\ country for a Axed salary, and 
the clerk of the arraigns of the Western circuit has estimated them to be about 
21. Then it should bo his duty to act responsibly for the Crown from the begin- 
ning to the end of every criminal charge. You^have then ready made to your 
hand the best Crown proswutor you could possibly liave, acting always uAder the 
direct control of the pounty prosefjutor, who ^,ould b(3 under the immediate control 
of the Crown counsel appointed in London. You would thus have a Crown officer 
of intelligence, who would always be present when charges were examined. The 
plan I have mentioned has been strofigly supported by that most important body, 
the Justices’ Clerks Society in this countfy. The learned serjoant assumes that 
the district Attorncy-Grcneral, whom he propc^ses to create for districts, is to 
conduct all the prosecutions in his dCtrict. I should be sorry to accept 5000/. a 
year for the responsibility of conducting individually all the prosecutions in any 
one of those districts. The W’est Riding of York, for instance, would involve an 
immense amount of labour. I fifily admit that we must waive self-interest in this 
matter, but I think the public would suffer if all the prosecutions were conducted 
by Bottled counsel. If you iniide the magistrates’ clerks the prosecuting officers, 
under a responsible man in a county town, who would look after all the prosecu- 
tions, then the present system of employing all the counsel universally — or in 
all the counties except Middlesex — might very well bo retained. 

Mr. Bauwk'k Rakkr : Let me say that, in the first place I hold that one great 
importance of a public prosecutor woidd be to find out tlio antecedents of a man 
before he is put on his trial. I have taken considerable pains in regard to this 
matter. In the county of Gloucester we have gone with more care into the 
hunting out of the antecedents of prisoners than is done in most places ; and we 
have very effectually done the work. Still, nowand then a man is brought forward 
just before the sessions, and we have no inipans of ascertaining the facts of the 
case. I trust to get the Qiujrtcr Sessions to adopt a rule to tbe effect that when 
we have not time for discovering a prisoner’s antecedents, his trial shall be 
postponed. This would bo the work of a pub? ic prosecuto?*,. lie should find out 
what has been the character of a man’s previous life, because upon that I hold 
mainly depends what the sentence ought to bo. What we want is to prevent 

? rime fo^ the future. 1 remember that some time ago a man was brought before 
he sessions. His trial was heard, and he was on the point of being sentenced 
when an officer of the prison, ^.w ho htlppened to come into the court, said — “ I 
know that man ; 1 appeared againipi him in a case in the Forest of Dean, eight or 
ten years ago, when he was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. At the 
expiration of that sentenco he taken up again in Yorkshire within about a 
fortnight after his being let out, and was there sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude. I went up to Yorkshire to identify the man.” Here was a man who 
had just been let out of gsiol, and found stealing again. I can hardlj,, imagine that 
a large staff of officials would be required. In the West Riding* of Yorkshire 
there are upwwds of 1200 prosecutions in the year ; rnd there a larger staff might' 
be required. In our county, however, Gloucestershire, which i^' a large county, 
rather above than under the average, we have not 300 prosecutions in the year ; 
and surely one central man, with a little assistance here and there from justices’ 
clerks or other i>ersoh8, would be able to get through the work. But this is one 
of the questions of detail. I cannot but think that the expense would be nothing 
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at all commensurate with the actual money that would be saved, to say nothing of 
t^ improvement that would be effected. 

JrMv, Herbert Safford : I have had fourteen years’ experience in prosecutions ; 
Ibut I feel that I cannot agree with the gentlemen who advocate the use of justices’ 
clerks as public prosecutors. I, myself, should be very sorry, indeed, to be placed 
in such a position, for this reiison : it is impossible for a person who is prose- 
cuting not to take a prosecuting view of the evidence. If I were to take the 
depositions and conduct the prosecution of a case, not being guided by a first-rate 
lawyer on the bench to keep mo in order, the probabilities are that, with every 
desire to do justice to the prisoner, I should take the statement for th^ prosecution 
to be stronger than that for the defence. In fact, I am afraid that the prosecution 
would be put unduly forward. The clerk to tho justices ought to be an indepen- 
dent officer. He is often asked to advise the magistrates, and therefore he ought 
to be a man without the slightest imputS-tion on his chaftxcter : but this could not 
long be the case when it was k^i^wn that ho derivec^flny advantage from the prose- 
cution of offenders. I would call attention to th^ system of public prosecution 
carried on in mint cases. It struck me tliat Mr. Serjeant Pulling’s statement of 
the cost of these prosecutions vtis rather too low ; and on looking at tho last report 
I foufid that in 4868 there wore 330 cases, ancl that the total costs paid by the 
department introspect of them wa.*# 2620/. liie number qf criminal oases other 
than mint cases prosecuted by the solicitor to the Treasury in the same year w^as 
only forty-seven, and yet the co.sts in respect of them amounted to 73()6/. 5s. 6t/* 
Therefore, I do not think we shall be able To make public prosecution a matter of 
cheapness; and, indeed, I do not thlfik it is fora great nation such as England 
to place criminal jurisprudence's a flatter of clieapnoss. Economy is a mistake in 
this instance; fori hold that every or infb that is undetected, or the prosecution 
of whioli fails, is an encouragement to othPr criminals. A public prosecutor 
would also bo a benefit to tho prisoner, because li» would not keep back, like 
some solicitors do, facts which would tell in favour of the prisoner. Acting as 
a Crown officer, responsible to thg Crown and to the Government alone for 
his procedure, the public prosecutor would feel himself bound to bring before 
tho notice of tho judge any fact that might come to his knowledge in 
favour of the prisoner. In that way the time of t|ie judges would bo saved, 
and there would be an immense saving to the country. I know of one case, 
in which a woman was remanded no less than fourteen times from’week to week, 
during which time wil,iiessc.s were brou}j;ht backwards and forwards, and that, 
becau.se the case was left in the hands of the ordinary police officers. You can- 
not look at llie simple clement of co.sts in tliis matter ; for when it was known 
that certiiin prosecution and conviction would follow the charge, crime itself 
would diminish. 

Mr. FiiKnEKiri Hill : I am jirohahly the only one in the room that has prac- 
tically witnessed the operation of the sj^stem puMic prosecution ; and, therefore, 
I may be allowed to say a fe\»' words on the subject. During a period of twelve 
years I have been ttought consfllntly into ct>nnection with all concerned in the 
administration of the law, especially the crimmal law, in Scotland. T did not henr 
the paper road by Mr. Serjeant Pulling, but, r quite understand that the scheme he 
recommends is generally in accordance Avith that which I have witnessed fo^ so 
long a period. Under the circumstance^ I perhaps may bo allowed to say that Ih 
difficulties contemplated by Mr. Willj^ims, amon^ others, as to tho practicability of 
reducing the principle of public prosecutor^ into operation, are visionary. The 
system has been in use for a very ^one period in Scotland, and I can state 
from my own observation that the result is linost beneficial. For instance, in 
Scotland, has there been any necessity, such as that which lately disgiSced us in 
England, of having to buy up witnesses, of having to condone the greatest of all 
crimes, tlihc of murder, in order to obtain evidence? In Scotland, with the system 
of public prosecution there established, such a man as Broadhead, of Sheffield, 
would have been hunted »iown long before he bad committed the second, or third, 
or fourth offence. No one would ever dream for ®ne moment of telling him tliat 
if he would only acknowledge his crime he Avould imss scot-free. Again, in pro- 
secutions in Scotland, so well are the circumstances examined into before the cases 
are brought forward, that those concerned in tho prosecution— the Crown counsel 
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— consider it quite a discredit for a man, prosecuted under their auspices, to bo 
acquitted. It is their duty, if they find the evidence insuflioient, to direct 
prisoner’s dismissal before he is put into the dock. The grand jury system do^^ 
not exist north of the Tweed. I can say, as the result of my personal observations 
from time to time, when precognitions have boeti taken, that it is a safe system 
both for the pris(jner and the State. There is, by far, greater probability that the 
guilty will have their guilt established, and that the crime will bo followed by its 
proper result, adequate punishment, than mid^r tlie system that obtains in England. 
Therefore, wo need not speculate as to what can be or wliat may be the case under 
a great variety of circumstances, because we have only to see what is going on in 
Scotland at the present time, and learn what have been the practical results of 
public prosecution in that country. 

Mr. Braoebridgk testified to the efliciency of public prosecution in Scotland in 
cases in whicli men had l)uen ill-used for 4rcfiising to work contrary to the orders 
of trades’ unions. Measures f^/^re taken to proiec^^witncRses froTn all kinds of bad 
usage, and to j)rovidc suibinio conveyance j‘or them from distajit places, and 
everything was done to procure the fullest examination ; the result being that 
when the trials took idjice couAnction was certain. iNol one offender cscapo(^ from 
want of that full statement Jfnd (iorroboration wliich juries natui^lly and projDcrly, 
and which lie hoped tboy ever would, demandf before they pronouneed their fellow 
subject guilty. ^ 

Mr. A. Elliott observed that lie ha^l liad some exiicrience of the way in which 
public prosecutions were conducted in Ceylon, Avhcrc the criminal law was 
practically that of England. The objection nc believed to prosecution in England, 
as at present conducted, was principally one^of Q^epense, mid that expense com- 
menced chiefly after the accused was cl^mmitted for trial. Noav, in Ceylon, the 
public prosecutor only began to abl. after flic magistrate had determined the 
primd jack case, and comnfitled t],|o man for trial. After the depositions were 
taken, the prisoner was at liberty to ])ray for trial before one of the superior 
couirts, but practically this was not done. ]V|any of the magistrates were glad to 
avail themselves of tlie advice of a trained lawyer regarding eases that came before 
thorn. After the deposit ions are taken they arc ref(‘rrod to an oflicer, called the 
Queen’s Advocate. Tliis (^Ueer has dejmtics throughout tlio island, and ho is also 
the local legal adviser of the Government, and his opinion, of course, carries con- 
siderable weight with the Government in ail questions. The depositions arc after- 
Avards referred to the Deputy Queen’s Advocate, wlio roads them, and inslrucliS 
the magistrate as to the sutliciency or ineflicienev of tlic evidence. If he is of 
opinion that there is no case, he in.strncts the magistrate to discharge tlie accused. 
They had no grand jury in Ceylon, just as in ScmLland ; but tlio Queen’s Advocate 
discharged the functions of a grand jury and a ])iiblic prosecutor. Tliese prosecAi- 
tors were paid by salary by Govornniont ; bvt it might, perhaps, be as Avell to 
mention that they were allowed to takq private civil practice. 

Mr. Serjeant Pulling then rojilied. lie said : Lord IJrougham told us that 
wdien his Clovermnent wont out. of^^oflice, morS^than thirty^rfour years ago, tlicy 
were prepared with a scheme for a ])ublic prosecutor. The matter lias boon 
examined lx)th by a Royal Commrssion and by a CommiUeo of the House of 
Copimons. * Subsequently, a Bill Avas brought into Parliament by Mr. Pliillimore, 
and that went fully into the question. Bcsiiles Lord Brougham’s, we liave liad the 
opinion of every Chief Justice, fi'Om Lord Tynterdcn to the present time, in favour 
of such a system. Lord Denman, •Vvho succeeded Lord Teiiterden, and Lord 
Campbell, such a Avliolly opposite man, ^md tlie presf'iit Lord Chief Justice, 
perhaps distinct from (it her, have*all been of one mind as to tlu^ necessity of a 
public prosecutor. It is m.it too much to say, that nearly all the judges who have 
given thought to the subject liaA"eb(30ii of the same opinion with the Lords Cliief 
Justices. Therefore it is very extraordinary for Parliament to refuse legislate 
on a subject respecting wliieli avc liavc testimony of sueli great vi'eight. The public 
ought to call the Legislature to account for such a ct'ursc ; and if there is any 
influence in a Society like this, I can hardly conceive of anything that they 
would do with more advantage than forcing ou the attention of Parliament 
such a great question qs this. Wluit avc have heard in this room this evening 
shows how little there is to be said against it. The whole Avork of one county, 
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even if it were the large district included in the groat county of York, the 
niyroer of cases in which has been put down at 2000, would not bo too 
Wuch for one man’s work. But inasmuch as the present Attorney-General 
of England does not find it necessary to personally superintend and investigate 
one-tenth of the proceedings — it might almost bo said one-hundredth part of 
the proceedings — which pass under nis name and for which he is responsible, 
so it would he perfectly unnecessary for the proposed Prosecutor-General 
personally to investigate all the c^es that would be carried on under his 
name, l^ine out of ten of the cases tliat come before the committing magistrate 
are ABC cases — work more for policemen than lawyers. The prosecutor would 
merely give his sanction that the case was proper for trial. He does not dispose 
of the case and try it ; he gives bis opinion that it is ]7roper to try. The Attorney- 
General of a district would gather froij^ the different quarters of his district 
papers which would bo sent in bv his sul^-officials, with tne question whether tlio 
cases referred to in those paper^rfhould go for trial, ^Jid he might report that six, 
seven, or eight were accepted and that the ninth was not accepted. As to 
Mr. Bakers suggestion, I think it. would be exceedingly objectionable that the 
proseci^tor, the man who is to*dccidc whether the law ought, to be carried out, 
should trouble hiiifrclf in any way with the antecedeifts of persons accused. He 
should leave policemen’s work for pdicomen to do. % 

The Chairman : For iftyself, during a great number of years I have been 
strongly of opinion, indeed, that our crigiinal jurisprudence has been defec- 
tive in this respect — that we ought to^liavc had long since a public prosecutor. 

I (piite agree wdih Serjejint Pulling J^hat it does seem astonishing that so many 
years should liavo been allowcgl to ela])sc — there being such a general con- 
currence of Opinion on this great question — without Parliament taking the 
subject in hand, and legislating uj)on it. This, to my mind, arises from two 
causes. The first is one of a private natiij;o, that* the alteration of the law 
would, to a certain ext ent, as proposed by some persons, affect the interests of indi- 
viduals ; and the second— a more iruf^rtant reason — is tliat measures for altering 
matters of criminal jurisprudence and criminal law are extremely difficult to bo 
introduced into Parliament. The Lord Chancellor, who is supposed tio be at the 
head of the legislative department, is charged with^ the introduction of law 
reforms ; and the work thrown on him, of a judicial and legislative character, as 
w'ell as other kinds of labour, render it almost impossible in the course of a session 
of Parliament to bring forward those measures. One of the ablest judicial officers 
that ever sat upon the Lord Chancellor’s scat — Lord Westbiiry — told me, himself, 
with regard to another cTiminal law improvement, that he was so overwhelmed 
with w'^ork of every character, tliat though ho felt the necessity of some improvo- 
nierit in our criminal law in tlie matter 1 suggested, yet he found it quite impossible 
to give himself time for the work.» That shows that a difficulty exists in these 
matters being submitted to Parliament, auckalso thef gr(«it necessity there is for an 
immediate revision of tlie administrative functions of the higher officers of the 
Crown. Wo have highest Ic^l officer of*tho Crown in a capacity w'hich is 
totally foreign to our constitutional law, that to say, ho is one of the highest poli- 
tical officers, and also the highest judicial officer. Therefore, until wo can effect the 
severance of these functions, and have what the Society for the AmendRient of ^hc 
Law luis so often recommended and what Jiord Brougham advocated — a Minister of 
Justice, I do not think that these and otjier law reforms can be successfully introduced 
and carried out. At all events it is important tftat the unanimous voice of this section 
should he raised on behalf of an alteration of the law in this respect. I quite endorse 
the views that have been put forth by the getitlemen who have addressed this 
Section. At the present time the prosecution almost entirely devolves upon the 
police, who have not the requisite intelligence to organise prosecutions. 
An instatreo in which the evil of the present system was shown, came 
within my own knowledge. I allude to the memorable case of the Road 
irder, whi(th took placemot far from me. There being no public officer to pro- 
secute, the dut^ of prosecuting devolved upon a iKiiry intelligent and good officer 
m his way. Well, the officers of justice, luiving fixed their attention on a certain 
individual, proceeded to fit the facts of the case to him. « But the principle of al 
prosecutions and all justice is to find your facts first and then nt your man to 
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them. In this case, however, they found a man, and then endeavoured by stiftch- 
ing, as if he were on a bed of Procruste,^, to fit the unfortunate man to ^^e 
facts. In that way an overwhelming stigma was attached to a man, for he was 
said to bo the murderer of a child of which ho was known to be devotedly fond. 
Therefore, I say that this instance shows that if a public prosecutor had had 
charge of the case in tlio first instance, and had followed out the facts in the 
way the legal mind w'ould do, no doubt the guilty party would liavo been dis- 
covered in tlie first instance. I would just 'tiko h) make one or two observations 
on what has been said by Serjeant Cox. He adverted to the trumpery expenses 
paid to wifnesses ; but I do not think that the apj)ointment of a public prosecutor 
alone would touch that evil, I quite agree with him that it is an evil; it forms 
part of the general reform of criminal jurisprudence which I should like to see 
adopted. The learned ifjrjeant said that? he, as a lawyer, was quite willing that the 
patronage of the lawyers shquld be diminished ; hut tlien 1 think we, as citizens of 
the country, must take care tbrfr, whilst w^e diminish the patronage of the lawyers, wo 
do not unduly magnify the patronage that we place in the hands of the State. By 
giving over to the State the prosecution of criinpials wo thereby give the State a 
very great hold upon us,,>vhicli might in ordinary times bo^safe, but w^iich in 
turbulent and diilicult times miglt; be placiupf a weapon in the hands of those w'ho 
might use it againsf us. Tn regard to the proposition respecting magistrates’ 
clerks, I think those goTith'inen are quasi-judicial olllccrs, their duty being to assist 
the magistrate. The clerk is at the^a*iglit band of the magistrate to weigh tho 
evidence, and advise whether a prisoner jlraall be sent to trial; but, if you make 
him also a prosecutor, as pointed out by oi‘.e or^two gentlemen, you immed lately 
give him a direct interest in getting »:.p prosecutions, and thereby you alter his 
character altogether. He is a recorder of facts bi'ought before him ; his duty is 
not to hunt after evidence. ^ I quite agree with that part of Mr. Baker’s speech, in 
which he stated that a largo stiff of public prosecutors would not be at all 
necessary; but I cannot concur that economy in jurisprudence is niggardly, if 
justice can thereby be dealt out. I tliink wt shall unaiiimously be of opinion that 
a public prosecutor ouglit to be established ; and next comes the question as to the 
nature of tho scheme to be adopted. Some years ago I laid a plan before liord 
Brougham, whicli he approved of. T felt tho force of placing tho whole of tho 
prosecutions of the country in the hands of the Gfovernment. My plan was that 
there should be a chief officer under the Athirney-General in Loiulon, and that in 
every county there should be one or more under-assistant prosecutors, either 
attorneys of large practice or barristers of experience, and that wnth their as- 
sistance, the present system should be continued. I want to Uike the prosecutions 
out of the hands of the attorneys of the district, and to throw them into the hands 
of gentiemen w’ho w^ell know the neiglibourhood, and wffio are best qualified to deal 
with the facts. Nor would I ^interfere with £iie province of counsel at sessions or 
assizes; for my opinion is that the eVil has ceased when cases got into court, for 
the ability of me counsel very often, makes up«ifor the ante^dont w'ant of a public 
prosecutor. The time when 1 think a public prosecutor should come in is imme- 
diately after a robbery has taken plfe«ce. Then, it should bo the duty of the assistant 
prosecutoi? in 'each county in the kingdom to inquire into the evidence, get up the 
ctfse, and submit it to his superior officer. Then if right, it should be banded over 
to the sessions or assizes. Tl.at j[s a modification to a certain extent of the measure 
proposed by Mr. Serjeant Pulling. «. 

The following resolution was then unanimously agreed to: — “ That the Section 
desires the Council respect fully »*.(> draw the attention of the Government to the 
neceesit/<rjf appointing in this country a public prosecutor.” 
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I’at have been the results of the Reformatory Schools and 
Industrial Schools' Acts ? By Wm. Lant Carpenter. 

HE Park Row Certified Indnstyal School, Bristol, was founded 
by the indefatigable exertions of my aunt, Miss Carpenter, 
sisted by pecuniary resources provided by the kindness of several 
her friends, and it was one of the first schools to be certified 
ider the Industrial Schools’ Act. A reference to the official 
\t of these schools will show thfft of the fifl^^-seven English 
hoois in operation on Dcoiiinber 31st, ordy five received 

eir certificates prior to this one, which was certified on June 
)th, 1859. For three year% after this Miss Carpenter continued 
> manage the sciiool unaided, but in the sowing of 1862 she 
^sociated others with licr in th^ work, and an influential Com- 
ittco was formed (to which 1 was appointed Honorary Secretary, 
id have since continued as such), whi^i has given very close and 
nrcinitting attention to the mana^Srnent. As the Committee have 
5 en with pleasure that in so»ie respecis the results of this school 
avc frequently been considerably above .the average, they venture 
) think that some account of their experience may be useful, 
specially as their Secretary is frequently^ consulted by letter from 
arious parts of England on this vi^'y subject. 

In the eiirly days of the school, and indeed foi* some years after 
. was certified to receive boys under magistrates’ order, there was 
1 little true knowledge of the ])rovisioiis and objects of the Act, 
iiat it was with the utmost ditlicnlty that magistrates could be 
iduced to send boys under detention, and it was therefore at that 
ime necessary to make a beginning with voluntary inmates, who were, 
ntirely fed, clothed, and lodged at private expense. Some months 
ndeed, elapsed before a single boy was sentenced to the school, 
rradually, however, the numbe? of such boys increased, and at 
he time the Committee undertook tbe management there were 
ather more sentcncc^l than vokintary inmates, partly owing to the 
act that the funds of the school could jiot maintain many of the 
atter class, although there was ample room for them. ^ 

It w'as soon found that the presence of the ‘‘ voluntaries ” exercised 
m effect the reverse of beneficial upbn th(^ boys under detention ; 
)wing to their knowledge that the master had no legal hold over 
hem, absconding cases were very Jrequeyt, and this produced a 
rerj restless feeling, and a sense of inequality, if not of injustice, 
imong those lads for whose safe-keeping the Committee were 
responsible, fao that one of the first decisions of any importance come 
by this body was, not to admit any more voluntary inmates, even 
vhen fully paid for by private charity, excent under very peculiar 
drcumstaiices. Although it wiis considered** at the time by Her 
VTajesty’s Inspector and other good authorities that Jhe school thus 
became too much like a Reformatory, the Committee adhered to thi.s 
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course, and they notice with pleasure, in confirmation of t^e view 
then taken, that, according to Her Majesty^s Inspector's last\oport 
(pp. 18, 22), in Scotland and in many large English towns the pro- 
portion of voluntary inmates in these schools, which was large, is 
rapidly decreasing. It is believed that the licensing clauses of the 
Act, empowering managers to place boys in situations before the 
expiration of their sentence, still retaining a legal hold over them, 
gives, in a far better mode, precisely that intercourse with the outer 
world, which was contemplated by the admission of voluntary 
inmates, in addilioii to other important advantages. 

Although thispsehool has bc^en established so long, there are many 
others which have a^^present, and hai^? had since their foundation, a 
mucli larger iiuinbcP of inmates. It need scarcely be said that it 
might have been twice as full, had thp managers thought it desirable 
to enlarge the preitiiscs, or to remove to rnoi’c spivcious oiie^’, either of 
which might yave been \lonc. They felt, liowcver, that by doing so, 
they ■would lose the family element in the'' school, the preservation 
of which they regard as ^ the utmost importance. Though it is 
highly probable that scarcely aAy of the poor lads committed to their 
care have felt the advantage of this their homes (seeing that out 
of 107 boys commiKcd froifi 18(M to 1868 inclusive, only llfty-six, 
or little more than half, liad both parents living, and forty-four only 
one), the Committee unanimously felt that the true way to influence 
them for good was by individual action upon each boy, through the 
master, who should study liis character and endeavour to guide it, 
as a father might that of bis son ; and that, while the boys were 
neither liumoured-nor pampered, they should have their feelings and 
wishes consulted. This can only be done with a limited number, 
and Avc arc of opinion that from sixty to seventy boys is about the 
largest number that can be kept under such individual influence by 
one superintendent, and that, for example, two such separate 
schools will do more good than one large school with 120 or 130 
boys. » 

The duties of matfon, also, arc much more readily performed by 
the master’s wife alone w/ith this ii^mallcr nuipher of boys, and she 
is the more able to give a mother’s aid and sympathy tc those who 
seek it. Should she liaVe young children of her own, and be 
able 'and willing to allow some of the boys to assist her in taking 
care of them, the ctfect^.upon<those who are so trusted is extremely 
beneficial. « 

This family feeling is furtln^* fostered by making the older and 
hett^^r bo3^s exercise an''jnfluence upon new comers, by encouraging 
tiiein to do lilllc services for one another, to assist in nursing a sick 
boy, to take eliargc of the youngest and most helpless^ among them, 
to feel an interest in the institution and all its belongings, by allowiijg 
all to share in any unexpected pleasure ** or treat, Ac. In this way 
new-comers, placed i\i charge of some of the older boys, who are 
generally proud of the trust, rapidly fall into the routine of the 
school duties, and speedily become “one of the family.” 
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Each boy, too, receives a certain small allowance of pocket-money, 
givcnyi^ reward for work done, which accumulates in the master’s 
hand^aud of which he is taught to keep an account. From this 
fund he is expected to pay for breakages, &c., and to provide, as 
far as he is able, any little indulgences for himself, with the master’s 
permission. 

The training that our boys rccetve naturally divides itself into 
industrial, and, for want of a better word, scholastic. The farmer 
comprises gardening under the master, tailoring, and shoeinaking, 
under two assistants, washing and mending clothes, baking bread, 
and firewood cutting. Only in the Ijst two cmplf)yments is any 
work done to yield a direct pre^t to the school, t|be clothes and shoes 
made being for the inmates’ use only. Baking is an employment in 
which, under good supervision^ the boys succeed very well, aud in 
the year ?8()8 as n^ich as 312/. gross was recciv^l for bread baked 
by the boys. Firewood chopping i^nd bundltng affordf^ capihil Avork 
for the little boys on thcir*lirst admission, and its delivery in Clifton 
and the neighbourhood gives good cxenisiso for the elder lads, iis 
Avell as trains them to the use of bXls, receipts, 8cc., and to receive 
and account for money, upward^ of 1B9()/. gross having been received 
ill 1868 from this source. * 

One great object of the industrial training bciii^ to make each boy 
a handy lad, so that, when thrown on his OAtn resources, he can earn 
an honest livelihood, and help both ^himself and others, each indivi- 
dual boy goes through every industrial class in rotation, and thus, 
though of course some boys show special aptitudes and inaptitudes 
for certain work, every boy has, on leaving the School, a general 
notion of all these things; those boys who have emigrated or gone 
to sea specially feel the advantage of this varied training. 

The scholastic training docs not occupy more than three to four 
hours daily, early in tlic morning, and after tea in the evening. The 
assistant master has the chief charge of this, aided by a system of 
mutual instruction among the hoys* vScvcral of the elder lads com 
pete in examination with lads from o(hc»poor Schools in Bristol for 
scholarships of 5/. cagh, yearly #iTercd by trustees of one of the 
Bristol charities, and have always hitherto done so with success. 

With respect to the general health of oA* hoys, it gives me great 
pleasure to be able to state that it is exceedingly good. Many of 
them come to us, of course, in a misefablc lylight, sickly, and with 
tendencies to various diseases, somc*of Avliwh are hereditary. Since 
its foundation we liave had only oiie^ death in the school, and very 
lew cases of serious illness ; and it is frequently remarked thaj; a 
vvonderful physical iin])roveinent occurs in poor, weak, stunted lads, 
in a comparatevely short period. Our Honorary Surgeon attributes 
much of this to the regular food, cultivation of outdoor exercises, drill, 
gymnastics, &c.,tas well as^o the constant and careful supervision of 
the master, who.so motto, both in moral and 'physical diseases, is 
“ prevention is better than cure.” 

In connection with the general sy.stem of training *it may be well 
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to mention that, while the friends of boys are allowed to v|^‘t them 
on certain days, it has been found necessary to prohibit b^e from 
visiting their friends at their homes during their term of detemion, 
except in very rare and special cases. Our experience has been^ 
almost without exception, that the effect produced upon a boy, by the 
revival of all his bad associations during such a visit, is such as to 
materially interfere with, if not Vo destroy, the result of mouths of 
trainkig. 

The Committee, however, have found it very desirable to occa- 
sionally make some pleasant departure from the usual school routine, 
and to send the boys, undei^ })roper supervision, to some place of 
rational amusemeii^^^siich as a pamvvama, or similar exhibition, a 
conjuring performance, or well-conducted circus; or, in the summer, 
to some country spot, where new ^scenes and recreations give a 
healthful change ip their usual currents of thought. The ^ood effect 
of this upon ^ic generardcmcano^iir of the boys is constantly notice- 
able, and the privileges thus granted are much appreciated, and have 
never been abused. m 

It is scar(;cly necessary liere'eo point out the great desirability of 
boys being sentenced with long fermji of detention. It by no means 
follows that a lad remains fii the school for the whole period, the 
reverse being usually the case, but it enables managers gradually to 
relax their legal hold over boys, by sending them out into situations 
under the licensing clauses. As^soon as wc began to discharge boys, 
in the early hislory of the school, we felt the need of some such pro- 
vision, and, accordingly, in 18(35 wc sent a memorial to the Secre- 
tary of State, inviting also the co-operation of every industrial school 
then established, in which we respectfully urged, among other things, 
the insertion of such licensing clauses into the new Act, which 
eventually became law in 1866. 

Our boys are first sent to work for a portion of the day only, in 
shops, private houses, <&c., the rest of their time being spent at the 
school, where they continue to take their meals and sleep ; the next 
step is to place them oub; in some situalion on license, which is 
revoked if they misconduct themselves, wliick I’^^iely happens how- 
ever, and eventually their term of sentence expires, and they continue 
in their situations as tboftgli no change had been made. 

While the machinery and mode of training thus described is so 
entirely different from^ that eff a prison, the knowledge that there is 
a legal hold over the boys, and' that they will be captured if they 
run away, has a most deterrjng effect upon absconders. This is 
ai(^d by imposing a small fine upon the whole school when any lad 
docs run away, by which a sense of mutual responsibility is excited 
among tlie boys, which has an excellent moral effect. Since the 
establishment of the school, only two sentenced boys have absconded 
without being recaptured, and a year frequently elapses without any 
attempt at dcsertionM)eing made, even by new-comers, with whom 
there is the mo^st trouble in this respect. 

As so many boys, at their final discharge, are homeless and 
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friendly, it was found necessary to provide a sort of home for those 
who at work in Bristol, where they could live and be boarded 
cheaply. In many cases it is necessary to supplement their wages 
for a year or two, as they are not generally old enouirh to support 
themselves, but the utmost care is required in giving this assistance, 
lest they should depend too much upon that, and not upon their own 
exertions. The supervision of those boys who have left, as well as 
the finding of situations for those about to leave, is und(w the 
direction of a special officer, or children's agent, who combines 
these duties with others of a like nature for similar institutions in 
Bristol. The Committee find no dil^culty in dispf)sing of boys on 
their discharge, except in a pa^uniary sense — t^jj expenses of outfit, 
and of partial maintenance for some time, being considerable, and 
unless assistance of this kind i^ given, boys arc in many cases liable 
to return^ to their •old habits, and all good cflS^cts of the school 
training are lost. Our e^jeriencc#ias tauglit us that ik is not a good 
thing to apprentice the noys to a trade. It is seldom that such 
apprenticeships have succeeded, partly owing to the want of parental 
authojuty to which the master can jqipeal — partly to want of power 
to manage the boys on the pa«t of the rnastei s themselves, who are 
generally small tradesmen, and partly also to the inherent restless- 
ness of the boys themselves. A large number of our boys go to 
sea, and lately several have emigrated id Canada and the States, 
some of whom, under the supervij^^ion of the agency of Mr. Van 
Meter, of New York, are doing extremely well. 

Such being our principles of action, it may be of interest to note 
a few of the results that have been obtained. •According to Her 
Majesty’s Inspector’s Report for the year ending 1868, the average 
percentage of boys discharged in 1865, 1866, and 1867, who were 
reported as known to be doing well, was 53 per cent. Our figure 
for the same period was 73 per cent. The average percentage 
returned as unknown was 34 per cent. Our figure is about one- 
half that, or 18 per cent., and, with an average of 6 per cetit. con- 
victed of crime, our figure was 4 per cent, or t^o-thirds of that. 

Results like these^uable th^ conductcjrs of industrial schools to 
appeal with confidence to the public for sympathy and encourage- 
ment, and it is worth noting, as showing the appreciation of the 
good effects of these schools by the magistrates of this city T^wlio, 
some few years ago, could hardly be iflduced^to commit any children 
to industrial schools), that out of* 175 hoys under sixteen appre- 
hended by the police in Bristol bet^^een January 1st and dune 30lh 
of the present year, one hundred and ^twelve were discharged, 
twenty-seven were sent to prison, twenty-four to an Industrial stmool, 
and twelve td a Reformatory. 

, With respect to cost, I am decidedly of opinion that the Treasury 
allowance, the profit on the industrial work, and the borough 
allowance of I 5 . per head per week should* be quite sufficient to 
coyer all expenses for inmates in a well-managed school. The 
primary expense of establishing it must of course* be defrayed by 
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voluntary effort; but after two or three years’ work tl^ above 
statement should hold good. It does not include, howoVor, the 
expenses attendant on tlie discharge of a boy, or necessary afesist- 
ance subsequent to that. For this purpose private help is in all 
cases wanted. 

On one point our Committee feel very strongly, viz., the necessity 
of compelling the parents of thv;sc lads to contribute more largely 
to their maintenance. Wo are well aware that the Treasury 
allowance will be diminished exactly in proportion as this is in- 
creased, but we regard the matter as of great importance, since it 
fixes the consequences of a .child’s mi.sbchaviour upon its parents, 
and are therefore of opinion that, sl^puld the cost of collection be 
equal to, or even greater than, the amount collected, the attempt 
should be made, as a matter of principle. Without the enforce- 
ment of some such provision, a father, who djd not care for one 
of his children, might nllow or /'.ven oblige him to commit some 
slight offence which would render him 'liable to be sent to an 
Industrial school, where li,o would be maintained entirely at the 
expense of the country, and %/all parental obligations would be 
avoided for some years, if not foixever. 


On the Same. John BaiuvEIi, Superintendent of Kings^ 
wood Reforwaiorif ^ Bristol. 

T he year 1848 was remarkable as the period at which the people 
of this country were aroused to do .something toward the refor- 
mation of our juvenile criminal population. 

Wc had succeeded in establishing the ragged-school system, and in 
so doing were brought into personal contact Avith a large class of 
juveniles, previously known only to the policeman and the jailer. 
The class as such were previously unknown except by their acts, 
and, if dealt with, it Avas as indivjduals ; find it Avas only when avo 
commenced to plant our ragged schools in the midst of the neighbour- 
hoods inhabited by the class, that a\;o came facp to face Avith them in 
their own haunts and were enabled to study their characteristics. 
After contact with the clcis.s, avc came to the conclusion that 75 
per cvsiit. Averc recoverable. That estimate was fully borne out by 
subsequent facts. I may remai’k that reformatory work then had no 
romance about it. It AvaSnhard \/ork, requiring no small amount of 
physical strength as well as moral courage, and Ave had often to prove 
to our scholars that we were their superiors in physical poAver as 
well*" as in moral fo7’cc. 

At the passing of the first Reformatory Act, a great stride was 
made. Had avo commenced with legal enactments we should not 
have so readily found an entrance into the .‘^ironghohlsiiof the common 
enemy. Having by \x>luutary effort established the fact that the 
class was reclaimable, the Government of the day, on August 10th, 
1854, passed ah Act entitled — ‘^An Act for the better care and 
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reformation of youthful offenders in Great Britain,” which armed us 
? 7 ith tl>^ powers that have caused the extinction of the predatory 
3 an(k of young thieves which at that period infested all our large 
;owns. 

The passing of this Act recognized three principles — 

(1.) That to be enabled to reform wo must have the power of 
detention. 

(2.) That the country which will be benefited by the reforniation 
of the criminal ought to give large help toward the cost 
of his supervision and maintenance during the process. 

(3.) That whereas the parents off the childreiP have, in many 
instances, caused licir present condjfioii by their bad 
example or neglect, they ought, wherever possible, to be 
required to reimburse the State according to their 
means. 

Such are the principlei^ which laid the foundation oi* our present 
•eformatory system; the subsequent Ac (^, with some slight exten- 
dons, carrying out the same principle#. 

To reformatory managers the fii»t — the power to detain — is of 
the greatest importance ; it is the hinge upon which all the work 
turns, and enables us to perform our duties in a certain regular 
ind decided manner ; without it our operation ihust be fitful and 
mcertain. The power of detention gives us the opportunity to 
3 ducato a large class who would not, in the absence of this prin- 
ciple, receive any other education than that obtained in the streets. 

I take it that reformatory education is of thre^ kinds : — mental 
culture, the development of the moral faculties, and the physical 
raining obtained in our industrial departments. All these three 
irc well attended to in our reformatories. With regard to mental 
raining, two-lhirds come to us in a complete stale of igjjorance. We 
’eturn to society two-thirds fairly educated. With regard to moral 
raining wo receive all in a low condition, and return on an average 
fO per cent, of reclaimed, who do pc|^nancnlly take their stand 
iinong the working population ot^our country. 

The result of the jmysical training is seen in the sturdy limbs 
ind the ruddy cheeks which are dcvelopc^l, as well as in the large 
)ccuniary profit realised by their labour. The industrial profiife of 
abour performed in all the reform Rories in Great Britain in 
1868, reached the handsome sum ©f 10,^^#. 14s. lid., equal to 
ihout one-tenth ihc amount granted from the Treasury. In Great 
Britain we had on December 30th, lS68 : — 4Cngland — boys’ schools, 
16; girls’, 14; total, OT. Scotland — boys’ schools, 8; girls’,^6 ; 
otal, 14. Tc^al, 64. These contained, boys, 5072; girls, 1176; 
otal, 6248, Sent on first conviction — hoys, G44 ; girls, 255; 
:oT:al, 899. S^yit on second conviction — boys, 453; girls, 59; 
lotal, 512. Sent on third conviction — boys, M6; girls, 10; total, 
156. Sent on fourth conviction — boys, 54; girls, 5; total, 59. 
Sent on fifth conviction— boys, 22 ; girls, 1 ; total, 25. Discharged 
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during 1868 — 1278. Boys, 1014; girls, 264. Death-rate less 
than 1 per cent. Only six on an average of about were 

discharged as incorrigible. . 

Returns for the whole country for three years, show 70 per cent, 
reclaimed, or 7 out of each 10 discharged. About 20 per cent, 
relapse, many only for a time ; and 10 per cent, become idle and 
irregular, but not criminal. The amount recovered from parents 
was ;3017/. 12$. Id., equal to a twenty-sixth part of amount 
received from the Treasury. From local rates was received, 
17,823/. 4^. 9d. 

The number admitted to re/ormatorics in England during the year 
was 1314; orphan^?, 79; ilfegitimate, 3G ; deserted, 185; parents 
excused from payifient on account oi poverty, 418 ; orders made 
on 554, or about two-fifths. The average cost per head was 
18/. 195. lOt/. ; varying between 14//6s. 5d. and 27/. 185. ^ 

1 now come to speak of a local ^ffort — that of ICingswood Reforma- 
tory, which IS conducted in the old Woideyan College, and with 
which, during the last eleyeii years, I have had the honour to be 
associated; its present conJitwi being one of the results of the 
** Reformatory Acts.” This ins^titution commenced its career as a 
reformatory on the voluntary principle, under the joint manage- 
ment of Miss Carpenter’ and Scott Russell, Esq. it was one of the 
first which received a ceitilicate under the fii*st Act on October 4th, 
1854. Since that time it has received 515 sentenced cases. Many 
of the discharged are thriving ti^dcsmen ; some are soldiers, a large 
number are sailors, others are in the colonies, living upon their own 
lands, with wivea> and children, and many are among the ranks of 
the workers at home. 

In eleven years the produce available for the market has realised 
the sum of 5503/. IO5. 8d., while work equalling that amount in 
value has been performed for the institution. One peculiarity of 
Kingswood is that we are manufacturers. We really cook our 
raw material, for within the last ten years we have launched into 
the market 9,900,000 briqks made l>y our inmates. Wc go into 
the market with the rcslut of our unskilled juvenile labour, and 
successfully compete with 'the trained and skilled adult. As practical 
people you will ask how^ihis result IiUkS been attained ? I answer, 
by giving the inmate a direct interest in his labour. Most of our 
work is performed by contrUiCt. The monitor, or “gaffer,” of the 
party is allowed to i*ec(jive oire-third the amount earned by the 
party, while two-thirds must be shared pro rata among the rest. 
The result is that we gei a large amount of labour performed with 
a small amount of supervision. Inmates are frequently able to help 
their parents in time of need, and often boys return home with 
three or four briglit sovereigns in their pockets, as the result of 
their own saving habits and industry* Anothejf peculiarity of 
Kingswood is that all its officials are tradesmen. One is a carpenter, 
one a mason, another is a plumber or paijiter ; so that whatever we 
require to be (lone is done within our own gates, and the inmates 
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who ijre told off to work with these men learn from them many 
useful lessons to be used by them again in after life. 

^One of the results of the Reformatory Acts is the power to grant 
licence previous to the expiration of the sentence. As this power 
becomes to be more used and appreciated we may anticipate that 
our returns of success will improve ; it is one of the most powerful 
auxiliaries to ensuring the permanency of our work that the Govern- 
ment could place in our hands, and as its advantages become better 
known it will be more extensively used. We have at present twenty 
out on license. Our discharges for this year are thirty-four, of 
which number two-thirds left on li(fenso previouS to the expiration 
of their sentences. 


Miss Mary Carpenter also read a paner o» the question. She 
said : — The principle upon whieh Reformatory Scl)rf>ols are based, 
which was recognised ?n the Act of 1854, is, that children should 
not be held responsible for actions wiiicli show that they have not 
had the guardianship or the educStion which every child ought to 
receive in a Christian country, aftd that each one ought to be put 
into such a position as to be able to perform his duties to God and 
man. That this principle is sound has Seen npw proved by fifteen 
years of experience, not only by Reformatory Schools for those 
children who have actually been ^yitliin the grasp of the law, but by 
Industrial Schools, where, under the same general management, 
children may be under legal detention without having incurred the 
stain of the gaol. Roth these classes of schools^ are founded on the 
principle that the Government, standing in /oco parentis to the child, 
gives legal detention, and a certain sum for maintenance in place of 
the parent who has neglected his duty, that parent being compelled 
to pay a portion. The schools, established by voluntary effort, are 
certified by the Secretary of Stale, and visited by an inspector : 
beyond that, the founders are fre^ to develop their own plans. The 
idea never to be lost sight of with t#ie children is to reproduce to 
them the home ; tlie^two clemgnts necessary to the success of our 
efforts are love and firm authority ; the sensitive, excitable nature of 
girls renders the first of these essential. ^Phis love must be shown, 
not by weak indulgence, but by true efforts for their welfare. A firm • 
discipline, by means of judicious re^latioys carefully adhered to, 
rather than by personal control, must be mtiintaiiied in the institution, 
thus teaching the habit of obedience. An intense selfism is a 
characteristic of all children early neglected ; while each child s}^ould 
feel that she is the object of individual care, she must in every way 
be drawn off from self to the consideration of others. Hero also 
jndustrial work is useful, as well as in developing the physical powers, 
which should be strengthened by good food and sanitary regulations. 
Rnlist the will of the child in her own refoAnation, and conscience 
will be gradually awakened. Religion must have a constant and 
practical part, the endeavour being to give to every ctild a knowledge 
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and love of the Scriptures which may hereafter influence h^ life. 
The indirect influence of these reformatories has also done much 
good. Public opinion is changing, and where it formerly was ex- 
tremely difficult to place our girls out at service, there has now been 
Tor some years a greater demand for them as servants than we could 
supply. Again, the nature of juvenile crime is changed ; at the 
beginning of the reformatory worlJ we frequently had girls who had 
been four, five, or even eight times in prison, and thus become 
hardened with punishment. It is now, however, rare to have a girl 
sent on even a second conviction. Difficulty is still felt as to the 
disposal of the gifls after leavft'ig the institution. Domestic service, 
though presenting mapy temptations, seems, however, to be the most 
satisfiictory mode. The utmost watchfulness has not been sufficient 
to prevent a few from being ensnared by the peculiar dangers of our 
large city, and we o^n only hope that legal measui^es may bC adopted 
to protect the, innocent. * In othet respects legislation has done all 
that can be wished for our reformatories. *’When the reformatory 
work was begun, distinct legislation being needed, wo were obliged 
to dwell chiefly on arguments wKich would show that what we asked 
was consistent with the spirit of^ English law, and that it was a 
sound policy to reform rather than merely to punish, but it was 
Christian love whicji impelled us to the work, and this must ever 
guide us, if wo would re^fcuo these young immortal beings ; if we 
would truly follow him who camq to seek and to save the lost, and 
who said, ‘^Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these little ones, ye have done it unto me.” 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Barwick Baker : I happen to have been thrown into connection with so 
many reformatories that I have been in the habit of considering what has been 
their effects n}K)n the country as a whole and tliose effects have been remarkable. 
It is said, “Prevention k better, -than cure,” and when wo began this work I 
confess I regretted that the name of “ reformatory” was given to it, because it was 
much more preventive than it wus rcformat&ry, but evoir-then I did not anticipate 
the extent to whudi that would be proved by facts, which I should like to adduce. 
Many of us began the work some years earlier, but it may fairly be said that 
, reforniAtories came into general opemtion in 185(», and in tliat year nearly 14,000 
boys and girls were committed to ^irison. Four years afterwards, in 1800 the 
number committed to prisons was 8029. ^ Thus, in the four years, a reduction was 
effected of nearly 0(XX) conviefLions per annum. Mind, it was not that that 
juveniles were sent to reformatories instead of to prisons, but that 
0000 fewer children were ccfnvicted of crime; but the reduction of crimes was 
prob&Dly even greater than that of convictions, because many of the 14,000 had 
been convicted six or eight times, and were hardened and skilled in crime ; and 
such boys would commit fifty undiseovered thefts for one that Was found out ; 
whilst the 8W0 were nearly all on second and third convictions, and therefore 
^ acquire skill or praxjtico, 0- had not ov the average com- 

mitt^ five undetected crimes for each conviction. It could not bo said that this 
had l^n effected by reformation, because the greater number of those committed 
to reformatories ip these four years had not come out of them, and therefore 
their reformation was not yet tested. This result was effected simply by physically 
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etoppi^ children before they got into regular criminal Irnbits, for as they were 
commiued to reformatories on a second conviction, they had not the opportunity 
to ^0 on learning until they became clever thieves. JBy way of illustration, I some- 
times put the case thus to my legal friends. I say, suppose it were law that every 
barrister on gaining his first cause should be disbarred for seven days, and on 
gaining the second cause for twelve months, and on his third for seven years, it 
must necessarily follow we could have no clover lawyers, because they could have 
no practice, and as a consequence no law^^er would make a fortmie at the Bar,"and * 
then very few gentlemen would go to the*Bar. Apply tliis to the other profess'ion, 
apply it to my friends the criminals, and you get the same result. We may fairly 
state that we have been the means of saving (>000 children, and probably more, 
from crime every year, and we have done that by taking only 1000 per annum 
into reformatories, and therefore for every tine we have lisd an opportunity of 
reforming we have Jictually succeeded in proVenting five from falling into crime. 
In 1858 I took a census of all th# boy thieves in Londfti ; there were then loose 
in London 456 who liad been four times or more convicted, of whom 163 had 
been eight times convicted. Contrast this with a return I got kvst February. 
We hear much of the jirison brand, and of its preventing j^ny boy who has been m 
prison from ever regaining an honest character, bit if wo loot to Mr. Sydney 
Turner’s report we find tnak, the total number of boys and gi^ls committed in 
1867 was 9031, while only 530 of these were second convictions, and only 231 
were third or more. We must remember tha;*boys, unlike men, do not wander 
much and it is generally known whether a'^boy has been convicted before or not, 
so that these figures are nearly reliabl§. But if so, it follows that for 8860 
first convictions we liad only 530 scdRnd convictions, i.c., out of fifteen boys sent 
to prison for a first conviction, only one -was agiyn found stealing under the age 
of sixteen, and therefore I hold it to b<5 most desirable tlyxt every boy should, on 
his first conviction, be scut to jjrison, and on a sOcond to a reformatory. Miss 
Carpenter made allusion to the Maiaoii Faicruclle in Franco, whicli is an institute 
for young gentlemen. I believe its workiflg to bo very simple and effectual. If at 
school a boy behaves very ill, goes very wrong, and requires a sharp pull up, ho 
is sent to the Mainoa PaieriicMe for the holidays, and it rarely happens that he 
re(piircs to be sent a socoik] time. It is easy to undcrsland how powerful a 
corrective such an institul ion as that would be. Wilh regard to the parents’ pay, 
do let me urge the magistrates, if the jmrents bo in receipt of parish relief, to 
send to the relieving oifieor and tell him to apply for a reduction of the pay ; but 
if they bo very poor, but not on the parish, to insist on the payment of at least 
as much as the child would have cost at home, so that they may not bo actual 
gainers by the crime. If they be moderately well off, they should pay sixpence or 
a shilling more. Were this carefully attended to, I believe that juvenile crime 
would greatly diminish. • 

Mr. AfiFUKD Asi’land : From a considerable e^orienco of the workinff of reform- 
atories, T know there are defects whiej^ require amendment. Many cTiildren who 
ought to bo in tliem do not reach them. The results of the reformatory system can 
hardly be said to have been sal.isfactory during the€|)ast year. In Liverpool alone, 
fc’oinetliing like 500 ehildron were dealt with under the new Act. I presume pearly 
every one of them would have readied a reformatory if there had been convenience 
for them, but only 130 of them did so. Part^ owing to a defect in the Act, and 
partly owing to want of room in the rcftfrmatorqjs, Siveral hundred children, in 
fact, 25 per cent, of those dealt with have not reached a reformatory school. One 
half of the deficit is owing to the fact that the children suffered from some physical 
defect, either skin disease, or int ernal complaint, or weakness of the conBtitql;ion, 
which prevented the managers of reformatories from taking them ; some few were 
rejected from w^nt of room, and the remaining rejections are placed under the 
heading “ other causes,” which wc may presume to bo causes that need not have 
ejistod if the Act had been mo:^^ perfect. I believe that the disappointment which 
Mr. Turner exproAes as to the results of the reforniato^ system, is^ largely owing 
txj the want of classification. When I sentence a chila I ascertain the sort of 
reformatory which will best suit him. We have reformatories occupied by a 
^ghly criminal class, and in sending a criminal boy there I liate no fear that he 
will contaminate others or be contaminated ; there are roforniatorios receiving 
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from other districts boys who are much less criminal, and I should heKitate to 
send to them a boy who was highly criminal. 

Colonel Ra-TClifp : During mirbeen or fourteen years, in dealing with between 
400 and 500 oases, only eight or nine children had been refused admission on 
account of bodily defects. Every case came under his notice, and it was essential 
that a boy should bo free from physical incapacity, because exoeptionsj^ discipline 
would lead to so much irregularity, that Jbhe cfllcioncy of the institution would be 
impaired. There wore so few cases of physical incapacity, that it would involve 
too mucii expense to establish a county hospiUd for them. The requirements of 
the two counties of Warwickshire and Staffordshire, were met by the reforma- 
tories, one for boys from the agricultural districts, and another for boys from the 
mining districts ; there were generally about 180 boys in the two institutions, and 
it was seldom indee^That it was reqihred to send a boy to cither institution when 
there was not a vacancy ^.r him. In the Black Country, children between the ages 
of seven and twelve wer^fakon up every week* for steming refuse coal and iron, 
which they were encouraged to do by their parents, and it was found difficult to 
prevent a continuance of the practice. What#had been found to be most effectual 
in making parents take<tiare of their children, was to insistoipon a flne^ or a com- 
mittal, for gener/illy speakingVhen a parent had paid a fine ho was more anxious 
to prevent his child from committing offence. In Birmingham there was an agent 
whose whole employment was to search out destitute and neglected children, and 
be saved children from becoming^’ crijjiinals, by bringing them before the magis- 
trates, and having them committed to an industrial school. This office had 
existed two years, and it was found to wt>rk Remarkably well. Occasionally there 
was imposition on the part of parents who found there was great advantage 
attached to a child being scut to a school, and some cases had been refused through 
the gross attempts at iiripositicyi. But the boys’ be^idle continued to go about, and 
was frequently the means of saving a vast deal of distress, and the Act which gave 
magistrates power to commit children lyid worked remarkably well. 

Mr. SiiAW said the children’s agent for Bristol was in the room ; there was a 
similar agent at work in London ; and if the plan could be adopted throughout 
the country it would increase the results of the Acts. It was of the greatest 
imporlance to have al)er8on at work, hiking children before the magistrates, getting 
them committed, and finding out suitable schools for them. This was the lesson 
of London experience. The agent often found out a school that was ready to 
receive a boy before taking him before the magistrate, and in this way the diffi- 
culty was avoided of getting a boy committed, and then being unable" to find a 
school for him, or a school suitable for him. These difficulties occurred in all 
large towns, and certainly in the largest such an agent ought to be employed. A 
proper agent would find suitable lodgings for discharged scholars, and in various 
ways give them lielp, wl^’ch woi^ld be a great benefit to them. In London the 
difficulties had been to find situations for discharged boys, and suitable homes for 
them, and the latter difficulty had been \partly met cby establishing a lodging- 
house, which had answered its purpose admirably, but did not fully meet all 
requirements. A largo omplcfycr took boys straight out of the refuge, only on 
condKion that they remained at the lodging-house attached to it. From the first 
it had been a strong point with Mr. Sydney Turner, that it was not desirable 
that certified schools shoulcj be exemsively used for certified cases. 

Mr. Grant said that ho was,i and had been for four years, employed in looking 
after poor and destitute children in Bristol, and of course this occupation made 
him thoroughly acquainted «rvith th^ children eligible for those schools, and en- 
abled him to take many cases before the magistrates and vouch for their eligibility. 
There were many difficulties in the way of taking children before the magistrates 
which arose from the want of any a.uthority, beyond what was kir.Dwn of the child 
itself. He had succeeded in many instances in which children were so thoroughly 
destitute and neglected that ho obtained evidence to prove the cases fully aiid 
completely ; and m some^cases he had been assisted by missibnaries. Mr. Grant 
took a subsequent opportunity of adding that he had known many cases of girls 
fourteen and fifteen, who were leading improper lives, and who otherwise would 
have b^n fit candidates for a reformatory school ; and he hoped to see an 
institution for the reception of this class, among whom much good might be done. 
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Mr. A. Herbert Sapford said there were many cases in which the metropolitan 
police magistrates would be inclined to commit to industrial schools were they not 
deterred by the knowledge that contributions would not be enforced from the 
paifents. With every respect for the “ Boys’ Beadle,” he had been fourteen years 
in a metropolitan police court without having seen that functionary, and boys 
were generily brought to the court by the police for vagrant habits. They were 
usually remanded to the workhouse, and inquiries made about their parents, and 
it was generally found that the parent^ supplemented their own earnings by 
sending the children out to beg. Some parents exhibited a desire to get their 
children into the industrial school, but declared themselves too poor to p%y even a 
penny a day towards their support : and turning to the inspector s report he found 
that towards an expenditure of 87,82(W. for (5572 children in industrial schooLs, 
parents contributed only 930^. For one, ho was not i)ropared to assist drunken, 
dissolute, and careless parents in maintaijing their children, and if it were 
necessary he would spend 390/. to get in 2(K1/., for^tfio enforced collection of 
contributions would do good. \Vnon ono was got into a School, the parents would 
no doubt try to get another in, and the neighbours would follow their example, 
and so weijp created nests of crime from which the candidates came. 

Mr. C. R. Ford saM the “ Boys’ Beadle ” was restricted to the south side of 
London, and that was the reason Mr. Saliord had not seen him iiya police court on 
the north side of the river, ^ gentleman who had been absent from London some 
months, had stated publicly on his return, that^the streets on the south side were 
much less troubled by “ Arabs ” lihan they^used to be. With regard to parents’ 
payments, what the managers of schools wished was this — When a boy or girl 
was brought before the magistrate there flioidd be an adjournment in order that 
an institution might bo looked out for, and* inquiries made as to the ability of 
tbo parents to pay towards the support of the child. It is the beadle’s or the 
policeinan’^8 duty to make the inquiry, and on the ^second •appearance an order is 
generally made. I believe the Aet gives the jiower. There is the power of sending 
parents to prison, and managers want* to see the orrlers enforced, and wish 
magistrates clearly to understand that they have the power of making an order. 

Miss Carpenter, in reply, said : I liave never refused a girl on account of 
illness or physical infirmity. As to the payments of parents, I am not pre- 
pared to say in the presence of magistrates, whether they have the power t^o order 
thorn to bo made or not. The process is simply this. The magistrate generally 
states that he thinks a parent can pay 3(/., (5f/., or l.s. a week. We are requiredf, 
on receiving a girl, to send a notice to the Reformatory OlHce of the statement 
of what it appears possible the parents can pay. We cannot tell ourselves, but 
wo state what the magistrate has said, and leave it to the Inspector of Reforma- 
tories to make his inquiry and settle it. It rests with him to make the arrange- 
ments for collecting the money, and Jie repeatedly writes to ns begging us to 
ascertain, if possible, wliat is the position of t^ic parent, s, and to send him every 
quarter any information we can give. I think that defines the position of the 
magistrates, the inspected, and ours^es. I stated in my paper that we did not 
receive girls above fourteen, not bccauvso we tlunk they may not be reformed 
between fourteen and sixteen, but becixuso at that age they ought to be in a 
different institution, arranged on a different system, probably with Jbparate, 
sleeping accommodation, and the reason is do not wish younger girls to bo 
imbued with a knowledge of evil tUrougl^ communication with thorn. I am afraid 
it is almost universal with those between fourteen and sixteen that theirs are 
penitentiary cases which we ought not to t^ke into our institution. I wish these 
girls to be reformed as much as the others, and, iftore than that, I believe they 
can be. There is a refuge in this city constructed for such cases ; it is canted on 
exactly in the style we carry on our reformatory, and it has been very successful. 
All the penitentiaries I know of decline to take a girl who has committed theft ; 
jbhey do not like to take a girl from a reformatory, and indeed the penitentiary is 
not the right pla'»e for such giWs, who require to be dealt with in a particular way. 
I have taken to penitentiaries young persons who wis^ied to go but who did not 
choose to stay when they saw the control they would be under, and therefore I 
say we want an entirely distinct reformatory for girls between fourteen and 
sixteen to which a magistrate can commit them. 
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The CnAiRMAN said the discussion had brought out certain points very clearly. 
First, great satisfaction was felt at the working of the licensing system, by which 
power was given to let youths of both sexes go out on a sort of trial, subject^ to 
their being sent back in case of misconduct. He could not help drawing attention 
to what was said as to the effect of giving rewards to the youths in these institu- 
tions, and handing over a part of their eiirniiigs when they leave them. The 
system was not confined to reformatories; but .in a similar manner we had made 
prison labour productive, and given something to the prisoner on his discharge, to 
enable him to re-enter society on a better footing than lio otherwise could do. The 
Act appear ed to contemplate payments being made by parents, but unfortunately a 
magistrate sending a youth to a reformatory did not appear to have power to 
enforce payment. .By the twenty-fifth section the power to make the jiarent pay, 
arose on the eoniplaii^t of the inspector whilst a youtli was in an institution, but he 
must bo in it before compulsion coukv be resorted to under tlio Act. To a certain 
extent a magistrate made firyraent on condition ^]recedent, but the order was not 
concurrent with the sendAg of a youth to an institution. [ Colonel Ratcliff said 
the debt was not incurred and the parent did nol become legally liable until the 
child was in the inslitution.] The Chairman liJldod tliat the general feet’ in g of the 
section appeared to be, tflat parents should he made to cohtributo more largely 
than they did. It was an important partl;f the system t o have agents to look after 
children, both before they entered reformatories, and' wlien they left them ; and 
the latter scorned to be the more ^uiK)rtant. of the t wo. lie proposed that the 
section sbovdd embody its opinions in t^je following resolution ; — 

“That this Section is of opinion, from the resvdts laid before it, that the effects 
of the Reformatory Act and Industrial 'Bel u.r)ls’ Act of LSfifi have been signally 
beneficial, especially as regards the iVcensing system sanctioned by the Acts, and it 
earnestly recommends the extension of the principle of reformatory institutions 
and industrial schools, find tlu^i* the parents should lu' called upon to contribute 
more largely than they do at present to the maintenance of such schools and 
institutions.” * « 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


PRISON LABOUR ANB DlSCirLINE."^ 

Prison Labour and Discipline, By SiR John Bowring. 

rpHE purpose of the remarks to which I desire to call attention in 
X reference to our prison discipVue, as associated with our penal 
legislation, is to point fmt son»e of tlie leading principles which ought 
to be constantly borne in rpind, witl\ a view t^ the removal of the 
evils which result from their neglect or non* observance, and niy 
observations will mainly afiply to the subject of prison labour, not 
♦only '^hen regarded as a means of diminishing the cost of crime and 
criminals to the community, but as an instrument of reformation, 
for transferring to fielJs cf profitable industry, elements now so 
perniciously active in those of idjeness and dishonesty. 

The Prisons’ Act of IS'^d has left the question in a very unsatis- 
factory condition. Though it does not absolutely prohibit productive 
labour, it gives small encouragement to its employment^ and enables 
magistrates, if such be their will, not only to waste all the work of 
prisoners, but by the use of the treadmill, ^Cranks, shet drill, &c,, to’ 
make labour a source Of very serious expense to the public. The 


* 6ee Transactions, 1858, p. 383; 1867, p. 210. 
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Act passed in opposition to the great balance of opinions of the most 
experienced prison inspectors, and of the governors of the best con- 
dilbted prisons in the country. Its provisions are utterly irreconci- 
lable with the evidence furnished by the official returns from the 
prisons of the United States, of France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
nnd, indeed, of every country where the reformation of the convict, 
diminution of the expense of prisdhs, combined with efficient manage- 
ment, have been adequately considered. From a discipline ^oo re- 
laxed and indulgent the vibration has been to one of inconsiderate 
harshness and inflexibility. To punish more than to reform — or 
rather to regard punishment as the >ole instrumetit of reformation, 
seems to have been the par^ount purpose of Jiie authors of the Act, 
an Act whose severity, in many cases, has bSen mitigated by un 
willingness to commit offenders, and in others by a violation of its 
conditiods under the influence of humane magiatrates, and with the 
sanction, or, at all events, the noip-interferehce of prisqpi inspectors. 

The most common fallacies urged against the extraction of pecu- 
niary profit from the labour of convicts lire — first, that the work done 
in prison ought not to be brought into competition with the labour of 
the honest workman. But, it it %o remembered that the convict, if 
out of prison and honestly employed, ^ould be a far more formidable 
competitor than when employed in prison* and, farther, that the cost 
of the maintenance of a convict to the •public is far greater than 
that of the honest labourer to higasclf, it is certain that the honest 
labourer, being the master of his own arrangements, comes into the 
field of competition with advantages superior to those of the prisoner, 
and that the loss to the whole community is mucif greater in the case 
of prison labour than of the loss to the free labourer. Were it the 
case that prison labour tended to the lowering of prices, that would 
be an undoubted benefit to the consumer ; but this lowering of prices 
could only be brouglit about at the public expense. The whole amount 
however, of prison production can be but very trifling in the general 
market, and can but triflingly alfiict prices. Again, it is said, that to 
teach the prisoner a trade in prison is ^lo raak8 him, when he is dis- 
missed from prison, ^ formidaWe rival tp the honest man who has 
never been in prison. And why not? glad he remained among the 
ranks of the honest, and been taught an honest trade — a state of 
things which every one must ackuowdedge is much to he desired,* 
because society is better off without^ criminals or crime than with 
them — it is clear the public interest wouAd liave been saved by his 
remaining out of prison. And if, tjianks to prison discipline, he can 
be placed in the position he might have occupied but for his offences, 
and instead of an idler, or sinner against the laws, he becomes a good 
citizen, a producer of wealth, a contributor to the public prosperity, 
^who can deny that in his case a good work has been done ? 

The statistics of non-reformation are but too sadly gathered from 
the repeated re-committal of misdoers, but It would be difficult to 
obtain satisfactory returns of those upon whom prison discipliuo has 
had its intended effect. Our late legislation w'ill place known 
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offenders^ the ticket-of-leave men, more immediately under the eye of 
the police, but except from the non-reappearance of convicted men 
in the calendar, the salutary operation of penal enactments cannot be 
traced. What is the proportion of released convicts among emigrants 
to distant countries, and what proportion of these have entered upon 
an honest career ? Of non-professional delinquents no doubt a con- 
siderable number locate themselves* in places remote from the scenes 
of their»delinquencies. I have been informed by intelligent governors 
of prisons that they have known many cases where, instructed in 
trades at home, under a proper system of discipline, men ashamed to 
re-appear among 'old friends oi% acquaintances with the gaol stigma 
upon them, have migw^ted to remote regions, and have raised them- 
selves to opulence and^hoiiour. The most susceptible, and perhaps the 
most successful, of such persons woul(i.be the least likely to reveal 
their former history, cor even to acknowledge the iximes thei^ bore in 
the days of tlvir earlier * aberrattos. To ease the irksomeness of 
prison life, works of wonderful beauty have sometimes been pro- 
duced, and artistic taste displayed which lay hidden and undeveloped 
in days of carelessness and foll}^i Then, again, until the individual 
man shall be watched over and cai^d frr, he will share the degrada- 
tion and ignominy of the common herd of criminals, and that seed of 
good which is latent ;Bven in things evil be left wholly to perish. 

The policy of our gaols' is, as Beiithain has remarked, to give a 
bad name — “liard labour” — to in/lustry, the source of wealth and 
prosperity. Labour ought never to be made odious or infamous. 
“ Economy,” he says, and he might have added much besides 
economy, “ is sacrhiccd to this grim phantom of hard labour in a 
thousand shapes, losing trades are carried on, aptitude for work 
neglected, labour made more intensely hateful, instead of becoming 
more attractive. Ingenuity seems to have heeu exhausted, science 
adapted, not to augment but to diminish the produce of gaol 
labour.” 

If an instrument were selected rvliosC action should be that of 
maximised mischief afld minimised good, the treadmill would take a 
primary place. Its invention was a^.alamity, ^.ts application is the 
opprobrium of our countr;^, but only of a part of our country, as 
Scotlg-nd, where the management of gaols is usually under central 
•control, has universally repudiated its em])loyment. If it were 
desired only to inflict hard labour — labour of the very hardest and 
most intolerable kind — /hefe are a hundred ways in which it might 
be done, done at little or no cost, and graduated to any extent of 
bun^^n suffering. But here we have a mill that grinds nothing but 
the wind, a treading that produces nothing but chaff, and this 
miserable result is brought about at an enormous cofit. The last 
example of the introduction of a treadmill was in the Devon 
County Gaol. It cost 1760/., being a clftirge in perpetuity, inde- 
pendent of necessary* repairs of 88/. per annum. Cruel, unjust, 
and undiscerning in its operation, it is a great infliction on the weak 
and suffering, and is scarcely a penalty on the healthy and the 
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robust. Tlie experienced gaol bird soon learns how to escape a large 
portion of its penalties, and to transfer them to his less practised 
and feebler neighbour. Nor, bad as is the last Prisons’ Act, is its 
employment necessitated by legislative requirement. In very many 
prisons in England it is not introduced. The use of the crank is 
permitted by the Act, and cranks have at all events the advantage 
that they are less costly than rtie treadmill, and that the efforts 
required from the convict may be proportioned to his strengtji. 

If the public opinion of the civilized world could influence the 
Legislature or the magistracy of Great Britain, the treadmill would 
be found only in those collections of instruments of torture, 
thumbscrews, iron masks and boots, woodejj^ houses, pillories and 
stocks, which, having answered the purposes oT barbarism, now form 
interesting objects in our r\juseums as illustrative of the rude and 
rough iilanners of^ bygone times. ^ 

It is no doubt true that muci latitude*must bo given both to the 
visiting magistrates, a^ to the sort of labour to be introduced, and 
to the governors of prisons, as to its dktribution among the prisoners. 
The productiveness of a particulaf species of labour would be very 
different in different localities, jfnd the previous habits, the health, 
and strength dependent upon the lieaHh, of the convict, have all to 
be considered. As a general rule, sedentary work is more pro- 
ductive than locomotive, and best adapted fo those who are in 
confinement, but sedentary worl^ makes a greater demand for out- 
door exercise. The amount of labour to be required from a prisoner 
should indeed be regulated by a consideration of his health and 
aptitude. There, again, as everywhere, discrimination on the part 
of the prison authorities is all-important. The legislator cannot deal 
with individual idiosyiicracies. 

While so many of our prisons continue in a state of disgraceful 
unproductiveness, as for example the Devon County Gaol, where 
the earnings for many years have not netted a farthing a day, it is 
pleasant to report, by way of contrast, that in the Wakefield Prison 
the average number of inmates is t2Gl), iff whom four-fifths are 
committed for slnjrt terms ^lot excegding three months. This 
prison is at present what many other prisons ought to be, viz., a 
regular manufactory with steam power.* In the four years, 1865-8, 
the prison has purchased 159,176/. worth of material, and Sold it^ 
products (chiefly mats) for 189,6o2<^. cash, paid by the public over 
the office counter, and not merclartificiiil ^alue, per official estimate 
(as in the case of much of the valqe of labour reported from English 
convict prisons). Average yearly, stock Cn liand, 16,888/. Profit in 
four years (net), 31,132/. Annual profit (net), 7783/. Average 
earnings jx r worker, 7/. 145. 4f/., or, including nonmig^prkers, 6/. 35 . 3d. 

Tlie mischief arising from the indiscriminate *iafsociation of pri- 
soners has lei to a regulation almost equally pernicious — the invariable 
rule of isolation and non-recognition. It mAy be allowed that there 
arc many cases where absolute and total solitude and separation may 
be the most useful discipline, but there are also many in wliich 
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associatioTi properly controlled may be made instrumental to 
reformation and to more profitable labour. 

In the Massachusets State Prison, Mr. Gideon Haynes, Governor*, 
reports to the Howard Association, 1869, that in 1868 the prison 
labour of 558 convicts earned 126,151 dollars, cash, paid by con- 
tractors, which, after discharging all prison expenses, salaries, &c., 
left a clear net profit of 27,446 dollars. Average earnings of each 
prisoner^ 226 dollai’s. Clear profits of prison over all expenses, 
8000Z. ill two years, in net revenue to the State. 

The question of satisfaction to the injured person has been gener- 
ally lost sight of in the pcnalfS'es laid upon crime. It has been 
deemed sufficient to pu«/ish the offender without auy consideration for 
the victim who has been the sufferer from the offence. Now there 
are multitudes of cases in which restitution might and ought to be 
made a condition of xelease ; and, if by its enforewnent, a criminal 
could be tauglit. that crime would, far as possible, be made pecu- 
niarily unprofitable, the appropriateness of* the penalty would be 
most striking and emphatic. ^ Cases undoubtedly there are where 
any amount of labour which could be exacted from a convict would 
be utterly inadequate to remunerate^ ihor^e who had suffered from his 
misdeeds. Thq^e are multituies of cases, too, where no money 
value can be attached^ to an cffcncc, but Beiitharn has laid down some 
principles for our guidance* which might be made eminently useful. 
Retaliation seems a very natural dictate of justice. In the earliest 
laws of the book of Exodus we find ‘• Life for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, 
wound for wound, strife for strife,’’ repeated again in Leviticus, 
‘‘Breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth for tooth and again reiterated 
in Deuteronomy, “No pity — life shall go for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot,” * while, in the Koran, 
Mahomet declares that retaliation is the most effectual preventive 
and the most proper punishment of crime. In the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon Laws a money value was attached to life, proportionate in 
amount to the social Status \jf a man, so that a rich man might 
slaughter a poor man at a, small exipense, buV no corresponding 
privilege was given to the ^noor man against the rich.j* In China 
human^life Avithout distinction is valued at one hundred ounces of 
silver. Substitution of a victim is alloAved for many offences. An 
old man serves the purpose as'^well as a young man ; but on one 
occasion the Chinese autnoi’^ties oft’ered to the French ambassador 
two old men to be executed foiv an outrage upon a Frenchman, 
whenjhe had refused to accept one. 

In cases where the injury done can be estimated in money, com- 
pensation may be measured by t he loss, and punishment by the profit 

* When the f^roai Cliristiaii teacher repudiates She law of mtaliation, it is 
obviously only >\diere it is ihtendod to exorcise it for the purpose of individual 
revenge. All his instructions associate penalties and punishments with guilt. 

t The rates were 200 shillings for the murder of a serf, 1200 for that of a 
nobleman, 7200 for the murder of the king. 
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of the ottence. Here, again, though law might, and ought to establish 
some general principle, much latitude must be left to the magistrate 
^r its application to particular cases, both as regards the party 
wronged, and the wrong-doer. Restitution to a poor man is of far 
more importance than restitution to one who is rich ; and the power 
of restitution must bo very different as regards offenders. 

Montesquieu lays great stress ffnthe efficacy of penalties analogous ‘ 
to crimes. In the Buddhist Codes, for example, a liar is punished by 
having his tongue torn out, a drunkard by being chained on burning 
sands near a running spring, or a jar of fresh water placed just 
beyond his reach. One of the ol^ laws of China directs that a 
murderer shall be exposed in a huge vessel blood, in which he is 
doomed to drown or to stafve. ^ 

As regards pecuniary restitution to the wronged, such restitution 
may of (bn be eii^rced by summary jurisdictioig, the punishment of 
imprisonment being awarded a# the alternative. There are many 
cases in which a contribution of the jirofits of prison labour might be 
assigned to the wronged, and the length of imprisonment be made 
dependent on the fulfilment of tho^cquiremeut. The same principle 
applies to the cost imposed ^y tile criminal on the State, whether in 
the general administiation of justice* or by charges connected with 
his detention in prison. These expensesjought to be diminished in so 
far as profitable labour does not iuterfere^with Appropriate discipline. 

One of the most prominent causes of the imperfect and unsatis- 
factory results of penal Jaw, as applied to prison discipline, is the 
difficulty of finding fit instruments in the magistracy for carrying 
out the purposes of the Legislature. Though the lawgiver and 
the magistrate would probably agree that their objects are the same 
— that is to say, the repression of crime by the machinery of law 
— tlie functions of the legislator arc confined to the adaptations of 
appropriate penalties to defined offences. He can only take a 
general view of the whole field to which his attention is directed. 
He classifies crime, but it is ]^ot his business to classify the mis- 
doers who commit the crime, nor, imleed, ’stould it be possible for 
him to do so, for no two casos^ire ever j^rccisely similar in character, 
either as regards tnc act itself or the actor. The State provides 
the machinery by which the accused^ person is brought to the 
tribunal of justice. By the co-operation of the learning bf the 
judge, and the sense of the jury, » verdict is pronounced of guilt 
or innocence. In the former cifSe the* cc?li victed is handed over to 
the custody of the gaoler, with a certain amount of penalty attached 
to his offence. And here begins that ^course of discipline which 
ought best to provide for the interests of society. ^ 

But eve# when the legislator has done his best, or even the best 
for those interests ; when ho has as far as possible made the law 
intelligible and equitaWe, and provided the most fitting means for 
the efficient application of the law to thffse who have offended 
ngainst its provisions, how much must be left in a state of uncer- 
tainty I One judge is stern and severe, anothe^ is humane and 
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sensitive. One forms a different estimate from another of the value 
of evidence ; one is for maximising punishment to make it most 
deterrent ; another would minimise punishment to make it mor^^ 
reformatory. One values authority much, and gives the harshest in- 
terpretations to the lex scripia, and makes testimony subservient to 
the stiictest rules of evidence ; while another takes a wider view, 
and allows a greater scope to prcfoabilities, and to what is called 
“ circumstantial and indirect evidence. In truth, no judge can ever 
wholly divest himself of his own temperament, and that temperament 
cannot but influence his directions and his decisions. 

In the case of tlie unpaid ma|C'istracy the state of things is much 
worse. The educatioi^^ of our judges, their long connection with 
their profession, thefr communication with one another, their 
experience, and their grave responsibilities, give the greatest obtain- 
able security for the rectitude of their judgments, /ind the pUrity of 
their purposes. ^ But man^ of thes% securities are wanting in the 
case of the unpaid magistracy. They are alfliost always chosen on 
account of their social position, seldom with reference to their 
special aptitude. Their knowledge of law is often bounded, their 
estimate of the value of evidence ‘frequently erroneous. For the 
most part they are known — it ban scarcely be otherwise — for their 
political partisanship, and tlj^ir opinions often arc the recommenda- 
lion to their election,* The^, as their number is considerable, there 
may be more or less present at Fetty or Quarter Sessions. There are 
often discordant opinions both as to the character of the offence, and 
the punishment which ought to be inflicted. Sinister interests and 
prejudices too, give a colouring to their decisions. The hard- 
heartedness of country s(piircs towards poachers has been the 
subject of many a satirical pen, and of many a well-deserved protest. 
Can the clergymen, of whom far too many exercise the authority of 
justices of the peace, be expected to look with quite an equal eye 
upon the schismatic who attends the Methodist or the Baptist con- 
venticle, as upon the attendants a^^ the parish church? May not 
the very name of infidet, Jew,»,or Catholic, awaken a certain amount 
of ill-will, perhaps almost unknown to the magistrate himself, 
though serving to influence liis actions h 

The criminal is disposetf of, and handed over to the visiting 
jiusticefe of the gaol. Now there are scarcely two prisons that re- 
semble one another in the detuils of their administration. Their 
management is as difl’erci/i ju? their ’'cost. In some, productive labour 
is made a prominent object ; in others it is wholly disregarded, and 
labour, far from being nfade profitable, is utterly wasted; and in 
many cases becomes a most expensive commodity, costly machinery 
being provided for the purpose of flinging labour away. ^ There are 
prisons in which individual character is studied ; the teachable, the 
reformable convict is separated from those^’ whom no discipline can' 
convert, no punishment’ deter. There are other prisons in which all 
the condemned are subjected to the same routine — one diet for all 
stomachs, one medicine for all diseases, one instrument for all pur- 
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poses. The expenses of prisoners in the same localities vary to an 
extent which would seem incredible. Take three prisons adjacent 
Jb one another in the county of Devon, In the prison at Exeter 
annual cost per prisoner is 26/. 15.9. lOd, in Plymouth, 
21/. 75. 4t/., and in Devonport, 17/, 8s. 2d.; but these are trifling 
differences compai^ed with those which exist in various gaols of the 
United Kingdom. Yet all are*under the jurisdiction of the same' 
law. The average annual cost of prisoners in this c(^untry is 
25/. 175. lldf., the average earnings, 2/. l5. 5d. Adding the cost 
of building, repairs, and other charges, amounting to 8/. 185. 9d. per 
head, the net average cost of eve^ prisoner is*33/. 7s. (Report, 
1866-7.) While in some prisons the labour ,,^f robust men is wholly 
wasted, in that of Parknurst the yearly average earnings of the 
women is 6/. 25. l^d. In the convict prison of Chatham the produce 
of labour is 40/. J65. lid. per man, in that of Portland 30/. 1 5. 6d. 

There is much truth in an ol«ervation*of the Pa// Mad Gazette^ 
that the costliness oT our prisons is one cause of their ineffi- 
ciency. • 

The latest report of the prison^nspcctors in Ireland is staggering 
from the account of the variety^! cost, and the wretchedness of the 
results. In the county gaol of •Trim the average expense of 
prisoners is 83/. 175. 6c/. each ; the avei|ige cost through the country, 
367. 11 5. Id. As to reformation, 25 |5er cent, of the females had 
been more than seven times previously in prison ; of the men five 
times. There is a case of a woman having been committed 224 
times ; another 207 times. Surely such facts will compel inquiry, 
and necessitate reform. If nothing else, wil> not the demands of 
economy make themselves heard ? 

Every new revelation throws light upon the anomalies and abuses 
of the existing system. The last reports of the prison inspectors 
show that the net cost of prisons in different localities varies from 
under 20/. to above 1 00/. a year, that is to say, it is five times as 
much in some places as in othci^'s. The number of prisons might bo 
greatly reduced, their expenses thus gipcatly eftminished, their efficiency 
greatly increased. ^ If, as half been suggested, one prison were used 
for every assize district, seventy buildings might be disposed of, their 
value realised, their repairs and other expenses saved. Unproductive 
labour, or labour whose value is minimised or wasted, and ‘still 
worse, where, as in the use of trc^fdmills, cranks, and other machi- 
nery, the labour, instead of a sohree o^ p^ofit, is made an instrument 
of entailing heavy expense, is ong of the opprobriums of our English 
administration. But so wedded are lhany of our magistrates to 
habits of routine, that the grievances will never be removed* except 
by Parliamentary action. 

As a matter of economy the expense incurred in the architecture 
of our pristns is well Worthy of note. Internal fitness has been too 
frequently sacrificed to external appearahee. The outside of our 
gaols have often a palatial character. Were thgy fewer in number 
t;hey would be much less costly in their erection and in their admin«< 
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istratioD, and might be much more easily adapted to all the great 
purposes of prison discipline. Every charge would be economised, 
productive labour made much more efficient, when there were a larg^^ 
number of men to bo dealt with. Separate trades might bo carried 
on in separate prisons, specially adapted to the particular objects, and 
those ill charge might be selected in consideration of their personal 
fitness. The Belgium army is clothtsd by the labour of the prisoners. 
The pre;ss work of the Indian Government is done in one of the 
Bengal Gaols. Agricultural labour may be employed in localities 
where circumstances facilitate its introduction. Under proper en- 
couragement beautiful works of art and complicated machinery have 
been the result of priso^i isolation. 

Penal legislation \ViU never accomplish the work it ought to 
propose to itself — that of minimising^ crime at the least cost of 
suffering — until it slijill consider every individual c;iimiual deserving 
of individual attention, until it shaiH find the appropriate remedy to 
be applied to every particular case. Not that the justice or the gaoler 
can be expected to distingukh all the shades, the minuter shades 
which mark the intensity of the ^ilt, or tlie [irospects of reforming 
the guilty, but at all events there art; m^liods of grouping prisoners, 
so that at one end the mostWiopeful, and at the other the least 
hopeful or the utterly hopeless, may be found. All experience shows 
that there is a class of misdoers upon whom rewards or punishments 
will bo equally wasted, if employed with a view to their reformation. 
In such cases, reformation being unattainable, the prominent question 
becomes, How can their work bo most profitably employed ? When 
long terms of imprisenment are awarded, such men may be compelled 
to make large restitution for the injuries tliej^ have done. Setting 
apart, then, these desperate and, it is believed, exceptional cases, 
the proper grouping of all that remain becomes a prominent matter 
for consideration. The non-habitual criminal — he who by hard 
necessity, strong temptation, feeble intellect, or circumstances which 
may properly he called extenuating—he who repen Is of his errors 
and aberrations, less because Uhey have brought suffering upon him 
than because he has convinced himself, that honesty and good con- 
duct arc the best and llie wisest policy, should bo the ulject of a 
discipline of which reforrnaiion should be the main object ; and 
e^/ery e'llbrt should be used to remove him from the ranks of the 
violators of the laws to those of tJie observers of the laws. 

Though the law proposts deal "inexorably and impartially with 
crime and with criminals, yet the amount of criminality to which 
the same penalties are attached may be very different. I recollect, 
when a little boy, seeing a man hanged for stealing a sheep, when 
it was proved in evidence that his starving children had devoured 
the meat raw. The sheep was stolen from a rich farmer. The 
impression left on my mind was that the lawj and the jifdge, and the 
jury were more cruel ami criminal than the man whom they had 
brought to the scaffold. Now, in order to obtain a respect or 
reverence for law, 'there should be a general sense that the law is 
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equitable, and that it attaches an appropriate penalty to crime. It 
was because public opinion condemned the brutality of our laws that 
s^ many offences formerly visited by capital punishment are now 
jiBbject to penalties far less severe. Nay, many a crime, or what 
was once deemed a crime, as sorcery, witchcraft, heresy, and others, 
upon which the punishment of death was uiipityingly inflicted — and 
be it admitted that not only popwlar opinion, but popular passions 

sanctioned and helped to enforce the terrors of the law has 

disappeared from our Statute Book. * 

Whether from want of education, habits of inebriety, or other 
causes, it should not be forgotten thsit the intellectual aptitudes of 
the criminal classes, the faculty of clearly distinguishing right from 
wrong, and of weighing thtf profits and risks dS crime, are far below 
the average. From the position in which they stand, respect for 
the per^ns or thg property of the opulent will^be necessarily much 
feebler, and the atmosphere tjiat sumunds* them drearier and 
darker than that of thowore happily-placed orders. Their standards 
are not ours, the sensibilities which in^tbe minds of the well-trained 
are so acute arc in theirs either birated or non-existent. If from a 
purblind man you can expect rj 0 accuracy of vision, or from one 
nearly deaf no thorough appreciation «of sounds, so from the outcasts 
of society you cannot expect a reverence for its ordinances. The best 
means of eradicating this worst of evils, This souTce of such multitu- 
dinous social maladies, by other than penal action, this is not the 
place to discuss. 

But it is instructive to form a proper estimate as to the amount of 
insanity which is found among the criminal rankj. 

It is not always easy to draw the line between that state of mind 
which makes a misdoer responsible for his actions, and that where 
lunacy may bo fairly pleaded on his behalf. Cases there arc, no 
doubt, where passion creates a very frenzy, which is temporary mad- 
ness, but which no British tribunal would allow to be pleaded as an 
excuse, or even as a palliation of crime. In France, however, this plea, 
under the name of “mitigating ciid:ynstanaes,” has too often been 
allowed to interfere wdtli the demands of justice, and the protection of 
the citizen from violence. Tfie oflicial^rcporls of the proportion of 
insane persons among criminal prisoners show that the amount o£ 
iusanity is iminensidy greater than among the general, and esptjcially 
the proletary or poorest population.# “ Great weakness of intellect ” 
is pointed out by the late Lord tA.dvoc5lto;^of Scotland as prevalent 
among those brought into the Criminal Courts. In the great prison 
at Perth, one prisoner out of evciy nin^ is reported to bo more or 
less iusane ; one out of every 140 irresponsibly so. There lA-e in 
England ai^ Wales 1244 criminal lunatics confined, of whom 799 
became insane after sentence, and about one-sixth of the whole 
number of persons tried fcr murder w'ere acquitted on the ground of 
insanity. The unsatisfactory state of the kw in reference to this 
subject has led a number of eminent physicians to concur with the 
Howard Association in recommending the appointment of a lioyal 
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Commission to examine into the whole question of criminal 
lunacy.* 

The discussions connected with death-punishment have introduce, d 
very many important changes in our legislation. To precede its inflic, 
tion by lingering torture is now happily utterly abhorrent to the public 
mind. Executions within the prison walls having been disassociated 
from those horrible and brutalising surroundings, exhibit another 
mark of progress; and the exjimple of many foreign nations which 
have abolished this dreadful to earthly hopes or fears is likely 
to influence our own law-makers. What cannot be denied is that 
reverence for iife^-an increasiuy sense of the responsibility of those 
who destroy what thej cannot restore — is one of the surest marks of 
the progress of civilisation. Among savages death is little feared, 
and life often as little valued. The rjch uses, the high purposes, 
to which this great tyust invites us, must be more and mor*e appre- 
ciated as we learn what are, am^i what we may be. 

Bentham^s objections to the punishment of'' death may thus shortly 
be summed up : — • 

(1.) That it is ineflicient, especially so when compared with 
other means of punishment. ^ 

(2.) That it is irremis|Lblc, no change being possible, whatever 
after circumstamj^s may elicit. 

(3.) That it tends not to diminish but to produce crimes. 

(4.) That it enhances the misdniefs which the power of pardon- 
ing confers. 


His address to hifl fellow-citizens of Frome he concludes with the 
expression of his conviction that “while reform will satisfy the 
hopes of patriotism, it will also satisfy the yearnings of humanity.” 

As regards punishments in general, I know not that anything can 
he added, except by way of illustration, to Bentham’s views in his 
Principles of Penal Law, that the measure of punishment should 
outweigh the profit derived from the offence ; that the greater the 
mischief, the greater shouldf^ be the punishment; that when two 
offences arc in competition, ,the punishment for the greater should be 
sufficient to induce the ofieiYler to prefer the less; that the character 
of thejmnishment should be adapted to the character of the ofience; 
•that the magnitude of punishment should bo increased as it falls 
short of cerlainty and proximfey ; that acts indicative of criminal 
habits should be dealt wifh more severely than isolated acts. These 
principles carried out in their various ramifications afford a very 
solid ^foundation for the enactments of a criminal code. 


The jiiclumil statistics from 1857 to 18GG show that there hi ve been 2285 
coroners verdiCuS for wilful murder, that GG4 persons were tried, that 231 were 
convicted, tliat 1^ wore acquitted as insane, and oifrly 135— not Ainountinff to 6’ 
per cent, were finally executed ; that is an average of betwofn thirteeh and 
fourteen per annum. It may be asked whether this enormous disproportion between 
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A great movement, which it is believed will lead to important 
results in the promotion of prison reform, is now in progress, and was 
specially referred to in the emphatic address of our President, It is 
proposed to hold next year an International Congress in some Euro- 
pean city, probably in London. An extensive correspondence with 
the leading influences in America has been for some time in activity, 
and the principal states of the Uhion have expressed a desire to co- 
operate by sending delegates. Many of those who have ta^ien part 
in the questions of penal laws and prison management have been 
consulted in various parts of the civilized world, and have given 
every encouragement to the sugg^tion which wiginated in New 
York, and to which the responses have bee^niost satisfactory and 
encouraging ; and to the appeal which has be8h made to our Asso- 
ciation 1 cannot doubt there isvill be sent an encouraging and cordial 
reply. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. FiiEDETiic Hill; I entirelj^agr^ with what has been said in regard to 
capital pnnishmcnt ; it alone is a subject n^ich would fully engage our atten- 
tion for hours. As regards criminal lunacy would merely make this obser- 
Tation : I believe that if our system of punishment ^yere what is desired — if 
capital punishment were to cease to exist, and no punishment were to be inflicted 
which was beyond reparation — the distinction between criminal lunacy and other 
lunacy — often most perplexing to be able to draw with anything like satisfaction 
— need not be observed at all. The only question, in my humble opinion, should 
be, is it safe for the man at the bar to be at largo or is it^not ? Is his j-)ronenos8 
to commit crime a danger to society if ho bo allowed to be at large ? Whether 
such a man’s acts proceed from an infirm state of mind or from whatever cause, 
the result should be the sa.ni»; lie sliould be separated from society and con- 
fined until he can bo safely restored to society. In many ciiees we know the 
period will never come; but it is for sucli a person’s benefit as well as that of 
society, that the gates of society shall not be opened to him. Therefore, I am 
of oiiinion that under a good system of punishment questions regarding criminal 
lunacy would cease to exist. With regard to matters more immediately effecting 
my oM'n experience in the disci jiline of prisons, I \>\)uld say that I agree very 
much with what Sir John Bowring has stated. It is now more than thirty years 
ago since I had the plct^ure of witnessing the destruction of the last treadmill 
in Scotland, and since that time no treadmill ha|been erected in that country. I 
have an utter detestation of the whole system of such disgraceful labour. A 
person is sent to prison, why? In many cases because he has no tJste foft 
industry. He will not work, and he lives»in idleness. Often, indeed, he has 
never learnt a trade. But liow do you gjivo hi»n a taste for industry? By setting 
him to work at something which he abhors, amf winch produces nothing. Now, 
any one who has the slightest knowledg<i of human nature must know that this 
is a wrong method of procedure. You must {?eat your erring citizen as you 
would treat your erring child ; and if you do that you will be right. If ite nas 
not learned the means of getting an honest livelihood, teach him. If he has not 
acquired liabns of early rising, habits of steady industry, pride in his work, give 
^ them all to him. After you have done all that can reasonably be done, and 
experience provt j the result to be a failure, the next time you have him in your 
charge keep him long enough. The statements, sRch as those given by Sir 
John Bowring, that two women had been in prison 200 times, would soou cease 
to exist. But I knew an even worse case in Inverness, wherd a woman had been 
sent to prison more than a thousand times. As regards the costs of prisons, I 
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reported on this subject twenty-five years ago, when I contended that there was 
no real excuse for the great expenses some prisons incurred. We know what has 
been done in the case of juvenile offenders by the establishment of voluntary 
juvenile prisons— voluntary in the sense that they are supported by voluntee^, 
under the name of reformatories. We know that before these reformatories worii 
established the management of boys and girls in most prisons was disgraceful in 
the extreme. Fortunately these reforms were established ; and then a contrast 
was immediately made between the rcsidU'of the reformatories — their cheapness, 
and success in preventing the recurrence of crime, and those of the ordinary 
prisons. *Tho consequence was that the prisons to a great extent, were emptied 
of this class of inmates. They are under very much better management than 
they wore before, they cost the country less, and there is, as a consequence, less 
danger of the recurrefce of crime, l^r. Baker has proposed to do the same with 
regard to adult prisons- — to have them under voluiitai’y management. The results 
would be most rapidly jj^loeivcd, and if the sys(^f>m were a failure it could be 
s])eedily discontinued. But I venture to predict that, when sucli a prison is 
oi)ened and is put under such a management es that Mr. Baker has described, 
for very shame great im^irovements will soon be introduced into our*’ ordinary 
prisons. • ^ 

Mr. Q-eorok HVust said that the most important ^>art of the paper that had 
been read related to productive emplovmcnl in prisons. It did seem to him a 
most extraordinary thing that at Kellis day there could bo found persons who 
advocated a system of idhmess. The Jreat object of pi'isons was not to punish 
but to reform. Prisoners, like all the rr t of people, were the creatures of cir- 
cumstances, and many a bad man had been made wliat lie was by Ihe force of 
circumstances. A man was kept ui jirison upon unju’oductivc labour, in which ho 
learned nothing. lie neitlior did a)t)d to himself nor to tlic commiinily. The re'sult 
was, that on leaving thc*pri8on,mowever lie might have shown an inclination to 
do better and reform his course of life, he had no chance whatever except to 
ro.sort to his old employment. Therefore, no chance of amendment was given 
him. 

Mr. Barwick Baker said that the qu(‘stion of short convictions was a more 
serious and a more important subject than ]iri.sou discipline. If on a second, a 
third, or a fourth conviction, the prisoner were invariably sentenced to along term 
of imprisonment, that would be much more effective than anything that could bo 
done in prison while the offender ivas confined t/iere. The Habitual Criminals’ 
Bill, when it was introduced into Parliament, provided that, on every third con- 
viction the prisoner should be sentoiiced to penal servitude for seven years ; but 
that would unquestionably be too severe a punisluuent. He hoped, however, that 
the Legislature would enact something of the kind of a less severe character. In 
tlie Manchester prison in Jlie course of dhe year llJl) women wore found, each 
of whom had been convicted for mf)ro than the thii-tieth time ; one, indeed, had 
been convicted 189 times. Mr. ^Paker then *dof ended tlj'C unpaid magistracy of 
the country, and advocated the establishment of adult reformatories, which he 
would have co-exist with gaols, which should bo the last resort. 

Mr. Kastings remarked that for .some time past he luid been of opinion tliat 
t!liree improvements were required in borough and cit y gaols. First, there should 
be uniformity of treatment, towards Hie al toinmeut of which great steps had been 
lufide by an Act passed not l(/hg <ttgo. Tiicro must be one best system of prison 
discipline, and that should bo ascertained, and carried out all over the country. 
The next thing was, undoubtedly^ that tfie work in prisons should bo made pro- 
duct! vt. He had Mways been of opinion since he began to pay attention to the 
subject that nothing could be worse in every way than inflicting punishment for 
the mere sake of punishment. He believed tliat the introduction throughout our 
prisons of productive labour, would, in time probably lead to an introduc- 
tion on a larger scale into our penal system of tlii? plan of fi^e, the plan of ' 
pecuniary reparation foi* offences. As long ago as 1850 he brought this subject 
before the Economic Section of the British Association, which was the first time in 
which it was propoui^ded. He believed this to be the best plan of teaching a thief 
the grand moral lesson that honesty was the best policy. He should be made to 
pay double and treble the amount of money ho had stolen, or other injury he 
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might have inflicted ; and by the time he had got to the end of his payment he 
would come to the conclusion that it would have been bettor for him to have let 
hift neighbour’s goods alone. Thirdly, the system which had been found to work 
sfl^drnirably in our convict gaols, should, as far as possible, be adopted in our 
prisons — that of gradual release. This would harmonise with his friend, Mr. 
Baker’s jiroposal : for when a prisoner showed sufficiently that he was desirous of 
reforming he might be sent to one of the adult reformatories that had been sug- 
•gested, that lie might there work i;he rell of his time under conditions of more 
freedom than was allowed in the jirison. The system tliat had boei^ so long 
followed in this country — that of giving a man a definite punishment, and then 
turning him again upon the world was exactly like forcing a spring down by your 
hand ; it rose immediately after the hand was removed. The man was imprisoned 
for a certain period, and at the end of the t|ne the whole iftitter passed from his 
and their mind ; he felt that he had sullcred for wliaj^ho had done — had given 
satisfaction, Jind he went to do ^lat ho liad done bofoi'%. By a gradual system 
of release the prisoner was taught to observe liis duty to those around him, and 
by that in^-ans he was most cffectiu'Slly prevented from relapsing into crime. 

Mr. AivitED Asplanh was acquainted with northern gavtls, as a magistrate, and 
ho had had twenty years’ exi)erieuco a luilitafy hospihil a surgeon. It 
would b(^ found that the Iftist civilized nations practised tlie greatest amount of 
torture in their punislimonts, and that advancing civilization was signsilisod by a 
dimiiiulion of torture. Tlio flogging of g^rotlors, although richly deserved, was 
dangerous to society, because it. brutalised the people, and if it checked the 
garottcr in his special line of busineis, iPhad increased the number of robberies 
with violence, and of offences against the person. Tn the quinquennium ending 
1(S()S, tlie crimes of violence increased 1(» percent, upon tlio same period ending 
I8()d, altliough the total crime of the country \o\' wOii'ili prisoners were com- 
mitted had only increased 10 per (uuit. This return left us little to congratulate 
ourselves on in this experiment in j>enal legislation. The unprofitable prison labour, 
tile air-grinding treaci wheel, the crank and sliot drill, were especiallv irritsiting 
to prisoners, and hindered reformation, for their tendency was to crush manhood 
and to produce feelings of exasperation which sooner or later found vent in 
outrages upon society. Shot drill, the raising and dropping of a fourteen pound 
weight, with knees straightened, was a truly barbarous ])uni8hment. It was 
usually continued for an hour at»a si)ell, and repeated four limes a day. It pro- 
duced tumult, uous action of the heart and lungs, and, if there w^as the slightest 
leiidoncy to disease in these organs, advanced it rapidly and tended to destroy 
life. HLatistics teach us that wdiore prison earnings are high recommittals arc less 
frequent. 

Mr. Bakkii said: Wliilc I fully agree that prison labour onght to be as 
productive as possible, less for the sake of lh% actual ^noney gained than for the 
effect produced on the luinds botli of present criminals who are to be punished, 
ind future criminals wdi«f arc to be •deterred, y«t I doubt greatly whether the 
diglit remuneration that can be obtained by It^oiir in our present prisons in 
SngloTid will ever be of importance. In countries like America, wffiere out-door 
.aboLir is scarce and highly paid, such labour as can be carried on in separate • 
jells will be highly paid in ])roportion, but ii^Miigland, except amongst a raauu- 
acturing population like Wakefield, or T^ere the irnijority of the prisoners are 
mder long sentences, I have little hope of seeing* prilon labour much improved. 
But by a system of adult reformatories, tp which the {Secretary of State might 
eraove prisoners, who on their second convictioiib should have been sentenced 
o tw'elve months detention, the labour might be made more wholesome bolJh to 
>ody and mind, and nearly, if not quite, self-supporting. Such a plan might be 
ried without new laws or grants of money. I am, and long have been, ready 
nyself to undertake the work w’lthout a shilling of additional cost to Govern- 
ment, or even (for this is an important matter) without altering the present system 
|f iujoounts so as to give additional trouble to the clbrks. It only requires the 
Lat of the Homo Office, which will be given when the people care more about 
preventing crime than enjoying an exciting description of it. • 

Mrs. Meredith said: In French prisons women are taught remunerative 
niployment, and paid at prison value for their labour. Their wages are paid 
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daily in paper currency, which is negotiable for food only, and without which no 
food is obtainable, unless m case of sickness, when it is supplied on credit, to be 
repaid on recovery. A selection of diet is permitted the prisoner, who in this 
way is able to reward her own industry, and adapt her regimen to her hearyh. 
This natural ordering of affairs has good results on prisoners’ tempers and futuie 
capabilities. Facilities for saving their profits are given the women. They 
receive them on discharge, and no gratuity beside the favour of being conveyed at 
the expense of the State to their native pfbvince or country. They had less difii- 
culty in procuring employment for tliem than for women who, on liberation from 
our penal servitude, are tliereby rendered less able to earn their own living 
than other women. It ought to be the aim of our penal discipline to bring up 
convict women to the ordinary standard of working women. Our present system 
depresses tliem, ancK' ejects them if to society disabled for honest labour, and 
increased in power to piirjue criminal life. 

Mr. J. S. Upcott, as«:i Targe cmjiloyer of Ifficour, felt deeply the necessity of 
subjecting young persons, for first offences and offences of a moral character, to 
summary punishment, instead of exposing th^m to contamination in f gaol and 
to the disgrace, in after fTfe, of having been in one. « 

Mr. T. WyliiLS said he coulll discovoimo difficulty in giving labour sentences 
comparable to tlie moral value which necessarily attiichos itself to this mode of 
punishment. Two great principles underlie all modes of criminal treatment — 
the restitution to society of the wrong^donc, and the reformation of the criminal; 
and no system would be justifiable that did not accord with them, whilst that 
system would be host whicli most encourstj^ed c'hese objects. He would commit a 
man to hard labour — profitable laboftr, not for any definite time, but until he had 
restored the loss liis crime lind clitailed, and refunded to the State the costs of his 
punishment. It w'ould hardly l/i possible, with the best organisations of labour 
jails, to make a person’s labour so ])rofilable in jail as out of it. By such a mode 
of punishment, then, criminals would sooj learn that crime was more costly than 
honest labour. Say to a criminal — in fact you need not say it in words — so soon as 
ho enters a jail, “ Ycni eat nothing till you have earned it, and of that wo must 
have a large* share for Restitution and jail costs, so that you only eat a part of what 
you earn.” Let him further ('eel that you value his life so lightly that if he chooses 
to die rather than work he is quite welcome to do so : and the moral effect must 
be greatly more tlian wc could at j)resent estiinat!?. The difficulty arising from 
varied capacity was emphatically the difficulty attending the system. The only 

E ra(.?tical solution tliat he saw was, lliat the principle could not be absolute, and 
e saw no insuperable difficulty in such modifications, on the judgment of an 
efficient board, as should adjust labour sentences fairly to the capable and the 
incapable. ^ 

Rev. A. N. Blatciiforb sllid thatcvhoii we were talking about making punishment 
reformatory, about making a prisoner a better man, and giving him a chance in 
the world, we must ask ourselvefs what was &uo from so^^iety to the criminal who 
came out of gaol.- It was all vi^ry well to tell him to work and learn honest 
habits : every door but that which leads to the felon’s dock was closed against such a 
»man. TTnless society was prepared to recognise a man’s Iionest cilorts to rise again, 
all our talk about the reform atory nature of punishment was so much empty air. 

Mr. Baker said that, throi^h^the operation of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, w^ork had been foimd for all discharged prisoners in the county of 
Q-loucester since 1804. # 

Mr. Murray Browne, as secretary of a London society, said there oug;ht to be 
one every gaol. His society dealt mainly with Coldbatli Fields Prison and 
Maidstone Q-aol ; it endeavoured to assist every discharged prisoner whose conduct 
had been good, and who needed assistance ; it had helped considerably over 1000 
persons, and no man had ever been turned adrift because work could not be found ^ 
for him. There had been difficulty in the cases of educated menrhut little in the’ 
cases of men fit for hard -^ork. " The agent always told an employer a man’s 
antecedents. 

Mr, Herbert B^^forv bore testimony to the beneficent operations of this 
society, whose agent, a man who had been twenty>five years in the police force, 
made special inquiries into certain cases, found suitable employment for discharged 
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persons, gave them what they required, and visited them periodically; and in this 
way, in the majority of cases, discharged prisoners were restored to respectable 
aooioty. 

JBir John Bowring acknowledged that in American prisons the demand for 
productive labour was pushed too far when the labour was sold to contractors who 
Were able to violate prison regulations; yet, making allowance for that, our 
prison and reformatory returns were a lamentable contrast to those of the United 
States. lie was glad to hear what Mrt. Meredith said respecting France, but 
there the government exorcised an interference which was inconsistent with our 
system. I^st year the prison returns showed 180,000^. in productive'* labour. 
The minister compelled a certain amount to bo enforced, and gave it a pecuniary 
value ; and as the convict was rewarded in j^roportion to his industry, he had a 
motive which was not supplied in this countiw, where wo setgup costly machinery, 
n the shape of treadmills, to produce waste. Many were sent to prison who 
were irreclainiably bad, upon wiiKom ]irison discipline '‘^s lost, and with whom, 
.hereforo, it was impossible to do more Ilian exact from them as much compensa- 
;ion as possible for the injury thcy4iad done society ; and it was to be regretted 
hat no discrimination ^^as made between such prisoners ai'^l those who were unfor- 
.unate enough to have committed a misdeed in amoJUcntof temptation. He could 
idduce many instances of who, after the discipline to which they had Ibeen 
;ubjectef] in prison, were afraid of showing tlicir faces in the family and society 
hey had disgraced, hut wlio, Avhen a door had lH'cn open to them in places where ^ 
hey were unknown, had changed their naincs and become respectable citizens, 
if instead of teaching a man to ablioj; Lihlnir and consider it disgraceful, we made 
t an advantage to him, and then opened to h:»u a door of penitence and of hope, 
ve might make him a supporter instead of a brcj^kcr of the laws. But we must 
ook into individual ciiscs, and it w'as idle for magi^strates t^o say, “Wo can't draw 
hose distinci ions — we must have one medicine for all diseases, one treatment for 
II crimes.” There was proverbially “ JJonour among thieves ; ” ho knew there 
vas affection too ; and in dealing with them wo must see whether in evil there 
ras not some good — whether in the tendency to crime there was not something 
vliich might bo developed into virtue — whether there was not some element of 
haraolcr which could be worked upon for refonnaiion. 'fho American system, 
vitli its defects, was pervaded by a philanthropic spirit. Lot any one compare 
he discussion at our (Quarter, ^Sessions, witli the kindly, j^hilosophieal, and 
/hristian language of the American reports, which treated the individual as a 
iblct on whom good miglit be impressed. In conclusion, referring to the inequality 
1 the cost per head of prisoners in different gaols, and to the fact that the com- 
littals were 8 per cent, less in gaols where labour was productive, he endorsed 
tie suggestion that tliorc slioiild be a congress of the governors of gaols. 

The Chairman, in Ruraming up, said*he wa^ quite •£ opinion that labour in 
aols ought to be made more productive, ana 'the result pecuniarily might be 
reat ; for prisoners cost #is 257,000^.«a year, anck it had been shown that, whilst 
iiey earned iM. jier day in picking oakum, they could earn '^^d. as tailors, as 
iioemakers, SS. as watchmakers, !2j}. as brieJmakers, and 2^, 3^. in quarry- 

ig. Our system of secondary punishment was lamentably defective, f’Pir by , 
bolishing transportation we had made a gapij^hich wo had never filled up. As the 
and of society was against the discharged convict, it was the duty of the G-overn- 
lent to assist him to emigrate. When a man lik^ M|p. Baker was willing to give 
p his time to the difiiciilt task of reformii^ adults, he ought to be encouraged in 
rery possible way. One great evil of our preserfl^defective prison discipline was 
want of uniformity, and, whether there would be a congress of gaolers, Oi^any 
ther congress, lie hoped the time was not far distant when prisoners would be 
etter classified than they are at present. The more he heard of these discussions, 
le more he saw of reformatories, and of every endeavour to arrest and prevent 
'ime, the more Avas ho impjL%s8ed with the conviction that that which alone 
ouid go to the root of the matter was a really Christian, useful, practical, and 
idustrial education. He moved : — 

“ That this Section desires to impress on the Council it# opinion that the 
?esent state of our prison discipline is still extremely defective, especially in the 
.*80 of female prisoners ; that the labour of prisoners might be rendered more 
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productive ; that unproductive labour on many accounts is contrary to good 
public policy ; and that a greater uniformity of system ought to bo introduced 
into bur prisons.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 


Professional Crime. Mr. Serjeant Oox. 

I T w»s my lot to be the first judge on whom was imposed the duty 
of interpreting and putting in force the principal provisions of 
the Habitual Criminals Act. The very considerable experience of 
its application thhs afforded His exhibited some of its errors and 
defects, and 1 brin^,ihe latter under the notice of the congress, in 
the hope that they will be supplied by fegislation during the next 
session of Parliament. ^ 

The Act has maity inaccuracies due, doubtless^ to the haste with 
which it was ^larried through coufinittcc in tlie House of Commons 
during the last hours of the Session, wlien a ’multitude of alterations 
were made without duly conSide^ring how the changes effected in one 
part of the Bill bore upon the provisions of other parts of it. I do 
not dwell upon these now, my pui^ost being, not to amend errors in 
that Statute, but to suggest supplementary provisions necessary for 
accomplishing the object which it was professedly framed, namely, 
the better prevention of professional crime. 

So far as it goes, the Act undoubtedly makes a great improvement 
in the criminal law. It recognises the principle that ‘‘ habitual 
crime ’’ is to bo dealt wilh differently from casual crime. By subject- 
ing a person twice *coin icted to police supervision for a long term of 
years, and expressly declaring what shall be the consequences of that 
supervision, it will impose upon a large class of offenders great future 
difficulty in the pursuit of their dishonest calling. 

But something more than this is required. The Act partially fails, 
because it has recognised an insufficient and even incorrect defini- 
tion of the class of ci^iminals whorr. it was designed to destroy. All 
professional criminals arc haV>itual criminals ; but the reverse is not 
true; all liabitual criminala are not professiomW. criminals, and abov(3 
all, the fact of a former cofiviction affords but slight proof that tlic 
convict is either a professional, or oven an habitual, criminal. 

All who are familiar with the criminal courts, in the provinces 
especially, will remember multitudes of instances in which men, 
women, and children Ini^'c n twice oi’ even more often convicted 
of petty pilferings, which yre larceny in law, and to be put in evidence 
agaiist them as such^ who arc not in any reasonable sense of the 
term hahifnal criminals, and in no sense professional criminals. For 
this large class of criminals, who are the majority of thbse convicted 
a second time, the recent Statute Avas not dejigned ; and yet it operaicsj, 
upon them quite as severely as upon the professional criminal for 
whom it was designed. 

Then, again, while affecting those for whom it was not intended, 
it does not sufficiently grapple Avith the class for Avhom it was 
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intended — the professional criminals ; by which term I refer to those 
persons with whom crime is a business ; persons who learn it, practice 
it, and live by it, and are criminals by calling. For this class of 
professional criminals punishment is a very imperfect remedy ; they 
xan only be dealt with effectually by prevention. Punishment is 
taken into their calculation of chances as part of the necessary risks 
of their business, and they couijt upon a certain number of months 
in prison as against so many of profligacy and so much profit of 
their crimes. Mercy is wasted on them, for they have no repentance, 
and after a short imprisonment they return invariably to their old 
haunts and their old associates. They are knjwn to the police 
almost to a man ; they have their own quarters in the metropolis 
and some of the large towns, and if the ordeSwere given, the police 
could seize the entire community in twenty-four hours. 

The^requireinent is to separate, in contemplation of the law, this 
class of professional criminals Ji'om the* casual criminals and deal 
with them cxceptiontiWy. Our object with them is flot reformation, 
hut to make their business unprofitable. As they count the chances, 
and set off profit against penalty, ithe law should seek to make the 
penalty so heavy and the djfficiilty of conducting their business so 
great, that it shall exhibit but a smaM margin of gain, and thus deter 
them from adopting crime as a profession by making it an unprofit- 
able one. ' • 

The first step to this will be ^or the law to give them their proper 
designation of “])rofessionar* criminals, and then to define accurately 
what slnill be deemed to constitute a ‘^professional’’ criminal. 
To be such should be per se an ofTenco, and* any person charged 
witli being such should be subject to be summoned to appear before 
justices to show cause v^hy he should not be declared to be a pro- 
fessional criminal. Sullicient grounds should be shown for the 
charge, and he should be called upon to give good account of himself, 
which he should be permitted to do by his own oath and by 
witnesses. If the justices arc satisfied that he is a professional 
criminal within the definition ot the {iitatute,*they should declare him 
to be such, and thereupon he^should be subject to police supervision, 
and the consequences of that supervision as declared in the ‘‘Habi- 
tual Criminals’ Act, 1869.” ^ 

If this should be thought too great a violation of the ptincipje 
that all men are to be presumed t<t be innocent until proved in due 
course of law to be guilty, and that crimii^g-ls are not to bo dealt with 
by repression until convicted of crime, — the remedy next in efficiency 
to this will be to treat the fact of bein^a professional criminal as an 
offence se^ but of which cognisance is to be taken only wlfen he 
is chargcfi with the commission of some indictable offence. Then 
the fact that he is a professional criminal should be charged in the 
indictment, in a separate count, to be tried separately, precisely as 
is at present the charge of a former conviction. When the prisoner 
is convicted of the particular crime for which he is then indicted, 
the jury should be charged to try if he is a “ professional ” criminal. 
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This should be proved by evidence of facts bringing him within the 
legal definition of that chara6ter, and it should be permitted to the 
prisoner to be sworn, if he desires it, and to give his own account 
of himself, aud to call witnesses to prove what are his pursuits and \ 
habits, and the jury should find expressly, on such evidence, if they 
are satisfied that he is, or is not, a professional criminal. 

If so pronounced, he should be sulfject even for the first conviction 
to a long Jterm of penal servitude; for mere imprisonment never deters 
a crlmiiuvi of this class from the pursuit of his calling. If he knew 
that the set off against his dishonest gains is a long slavery, he will 
probably calculate that the proift of crime does not compensate 
for the cost of it. 

Police supervision wflhout limit of time should always attend upon 
such a conviction. * , 

Former convictions* are not now made known the jury until 
after verdict, on J.he assumpfion that their judgrnent might be warped 
by knowledge of' the prisoner’s character. But, in fact, the former 
history of the prisoner is, in tlJe majority of cases, a material ingre- 
dient in the formation of the jucfgmciit upon the particular charge 
and an additional chance of escape ishroided for criminals who make 
such chances a part of the calculations of their business. Sifted, as 
every case is now, by the confined intelligence of judge, counsel, and 
jury, there is no real clanger of any injustice arising from placing 
before the court, as part of the evidence for the prosecution, a fact 
so material as that the prisoner is not new to crime. The Habitual 
Criminals’ Act has permitted this to be done in the cases of receivers 
formerly convicted. Tt should be extended to all criminals. 

Another improvement in the law is greatly required. Every 
judge and magistrate administering the Cirimiiial Law is sorely 
perplexed how to deal with juvenile offenders. It is neither pos- 
sible, nor desirable, to send all of them to reformatories. Whipping, 
not a gaol, is the appropriate punishment for hoys. A judge may 
order whipping for a boy under sixteen convicted on indictment. 
But this is too short a limit of ^gc. Cases continually occur, where 
a smart birching would be more dreaded by a yotrth of twenty than 
an imprisoninentTor a year, aiyi the whipping would not morally ruin 
him, as^does a gaol. The power to whip should be extended for in- 
dKjtable offences to twenty-one years of age, and to all ages for crimes 
of brutality or cruelty. * 

But magistrates have 4io •power to order whipping, and they 
are accordingly daily perple/cd bow to deal witli boys guilty of 
offenegs for which the law imposes a pecuniary penally they cannot 
pay ; the only alternative being their committal to prison. Magis- 
trates are rightly averse to blight the character of a^youtli by 
sending him to a gaol even for a few day|^ But what can they 
do with him? To let hijm go unpunished is to encourage offences 
by impunity. Besides, the person injured demands protection from 
petty depredations^ or wanton injury, or annoyance. There is no 
question in my mind as to the appropriate punishment in such 
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cases ; it is that which a father gives to his son — a whipping — at 
once dreaded by oiFenders, and therefore deterrent) and free from 
all the objections that present themselves to imprisonment in a 
^ol. No greater improvement could be made in our law than to 
give to justices the power to order a limited amount of whipping 
J^ith a birch, in lieu of imprisoi^ment, to boys under twenty, for 
toffences punishable on summary conviction by imprisonment. 

{ One other improvement remains to be described. It is'impor- 
>Jant, not merely to facilitate the conviction of receivers of stolen 
goods, but to sow distrust between them and the thieves. This 
double object might be gained by Encouraging the thief to assist 
in the detection and puni^iment of the rceejver, who is by far 
the rgost noxious criminal of the two. Let the receiver be sepa^ 
rately itnlicted^ and let the ^hief be a competent and compellable 
witness against hkn, requiring the same; corit)boration as is re- 
quired in the case o^^accompliJes when admitted as witnesses.* 
Not only would this much facilitate the conviction of receivers by 
supplying some of the links of the, chain of evidence through the 
absence of which they now too often escape; but the knowledge 
that he would be liable to be Detn\yed by the thief with whom 
he deals, would make the trade of a receiver so dangerous as to 
deter many from following it who nov do so in a not unjust 
reliance upon those difliculties in the way of proof which make 
the receiving of stolen goods alirfost as safe a business as it is a 
profitable one. By compelling the thief to convict the receiver, 
we should make the business so unsafe that it jvould be unprofit- 
able. 


Sanitary Police. By A. Herbert Safford, 

rrHE question of the advantages to be gained by the employment 
X of a sanitary police force jnay seem at first sight to come 
scarcely within the province of repressibn of crime. But knowing, 
as we do, that drunkeginess, violence, amLprostitution may be traced 
to the influence on the mind of foul d^^^llings, stifling workrooms, 
enervating employments, and houses where vice and diseasq^aue 
engendered alike, wo may concede that the application of a police * 
force to the repression of these evils may fairly be considered 
within the reformatory work of this Assdcidl^ion, 

For many years the attention of succeeding Parliaments has been 
directed to the laws aifecting public health and safety. The rej^rt 
of the Registrar General in 1839 first attracted attention to this 
important bn.nch of social science ; shortly after appeared the fourth 
report of the Poor Law (Commissioners, and then the well-known 

* It was objected by Sir C. Rawliiison, that the thief may now be received as 
a Witness against the receiver. True ; but they are jointrp* indicted, and the 
evidence of a criminal, standing by the side of the receiver, is looked upon with 
an arersion that would not be so much felt if he appeared only in the witness-box. 
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report of Mr. Chadwick on the condition of the labouring classes, 
in 1842. Then came the first report of the Health of Towns Com- 
missioners. Stirred as the public mind was by the fearful revelations, 
the more horrible for being clothed in the simple language of 
official report, the Houses of Parliament after some delay acted upon 
the obvious suggestions of the reports we have named, and produced 
from time to time the Nuisances^Removal, Lodging House, Public\ 
Health, Vaccination, Metropolis J^ocal Management, Factory and 
other Acts of a like character. 

But so strong is British prejudice in favour of old customs, that 
these Acts are nwt compulsor 3 \\but permissive. You may adopt the 
regulations or not a^, you choose. If the majority of the leading 
inhabitants are maniftacturers of ill smells and noisome vapours, the 
tender legislation permits them to regain their nuisances. Again, 
the smallness of the respective districts unde<\ local vestries is 
another objectionable feature of «lhe present system. An obvious 
nuisance may exist a few feet out of the (district it chiefly injures 
without the slightest power^cxisting on the part of those aggrieved 
to put an end to it by the action of the local authorities, and as for 
proceeding at their own expense ,^ihcoenormous charge and delay of 
conducting prosecutions of thi.^ nature, puts quite out of the question 
the prosecution of the offender by private individuals. 

It is a satisfactory salve to the consciences of some persons to 
throw the fault of all existing evil» on “ the Government.” In this 
case they cannot take the flattering unction 1o their soul ; ” govern- 
ments have done much, parishes little. These statements may 
seem the exaggeration of an over-earnest advocate, and therefore 
permission must be asked to make a few quotations from leading 
publications in confirmation of these fK;sertions, sweeping though 
they may appear to be. First, let us lake the organ of the liberal 
party — The Edinburgh vol. 91, p. 223. ‘‘It is in trutli a 

fond hallucination that local elective bodies are now practically 
responsible to their fellow citizens, Avhose money they dispose of, 
and whose services tiiey prt.fess to have at lieart. No people, we 
verily believe, having the i^itcrests of their fellow creatures in their 
hands, are generally mor^. callous, more confident in their official 
sU^li^n, more scornful of valuable counsel, and less amenable to 
• ministerial or legal responsibility, than the great majority of tlu'se 
elective bodies.” Some few \cars after, in 1865, the Conservative' 
organ, the Quarterly j^evfcto, says, “ There is reason to fear that 
in some parishes the iaw^.relaliing to health are not executed even 
w:^^ that vigour the case allows. Too much regard for the interest 
of small landlords, too little appreciation of the public welfare, too 
great reluctance to employ the parish funds for sanitary purposes, 
these are the causes why in many distripts the Medical Officer of 
Plealth is hampered Ijy the vestry under which he ticts. . . To 

save the rates, and to\ stave off the evil rather than to remove its 
cause, even at .the risk of some expense, is the great temptation, 
ftnd pot seldom the leading principle of action. What is the remedy 
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for this state of things ? ” asks the writer in despair. Such again is 
the burden of an article in the Pall Mall Gazette of September 8 
last. 

Now, this question, ‘‘ What is the remedy % ” appears to me a very 
important subject for the consideration of social reformers, and I 
therefore ask your attention to the matter and to some suggestions, 
in the hope that in the course of the discussion some valuable 
amendment in the present system may be devised, or thei: at least 
some further interest will be taken in the solution of this question. 

Mr. Simon, the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, states his 
opinion of the present state of tlie#law of nuisance and its applica- 
tion in these words, ‘‘ Not only have permiss,jve enactments remained 
for the most part unap^ied in jdaces when? their application has 
be^tt^esirable ; not only have various optional constructions and 
organisations wlijcli would have conduced t^i physical well-being, 
and which such enactments w^cr« desigiu?d (o facilitate, remained in 
an immense inajorityTff instances unbegun: but even nuisances which 
the law imperatively declares intolAable have, on an enormous 
scale, been suffered to continue, while diseases which mainly re- 
present the inoperativcucss tof '^luisance law have bpen occasioning 
fully a fourth part of the entire mortality of the country. . . , 

The essential fault is that laws which^ ought to bo in the utmost 
possible degree simple, coherent, and intelligibfe, are often in nearly 
the utmost possible degree Kjomplex, disjointed, and obscure. 
Authorities and persons wishing to give them effect may often find 
almost insuperable difiiculties in their ’way, and authorities and 
persons with contrary disposition can scarcely ihil to find excuse or 
impunity for any amount of malfeasance or evasion.” Within a few 
days of Mr. Simon’s report, a very practical illustration of the truth 
of his remarks appeared in a local paper. A Mr. Mantle, at a 
meeting of the Lincoln Board of Guardians, described the village of 
Scotherne as being “ full ” of fever cases. No wonder, for the wells 
were filled with sewage mattew, the water ^from the pump emitted 
an unbearable stench.” At one hou.fc a man and liis wife were laid 
up with fever, antk shortly ^fterwardi^ were buried in one grave. 
The man, Harrison, was the best woi^;man in the parish. Therci 
is a somew’hat grim satisfaction in learning that the Union, .jKliich 
permitted this state of things will be mulcted in a heavy pecuniary 
penalty. The cost to the Union, we are told, had already been 12/., 
and at the lowest computation a* cost eff 1^00/. would fall upon the 
ratepayers for maintaining Harrison’^ children, and under our 
present workhouse system, the probability of the family bcQQjping 
paupers for life. The amount which this one family will cost the 
Union wotld have properly drained the village. It may be said 
this is no doubt all vgry true, but what has it to do with the 
business of the Reformatory department ? * 

From dirt comes death. The man who by gross and culpable 
carelesstiess administers to another a poisonous di^g and kills him, 
is liable to be punished as a criminal. Yet lie who poisons a village 
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with noxious smells must be proceeded against with all due delicacy 
forsooth ! and looked upon as no offender. If the local Board have 
their attention directed to the nuisance, probably many of them are 
friends and neighbours of the offender, and others are conscious of 
their own “ glass houses.” If, after polite requests and notices have 
been of no avail, the offender is stijl recusant, and the inspector of 
nuisances is of a firm disposition, proceedings are taken before a 
magistrate, and perhaps in three months after the first complaint the 
nuisance may be abated ; that is, if the proceedings have fortunately 
been without legal flaw — if not, the matter may possibly be settled 
some time in the following year.' It will be a good thing no doubt 
to consolidate the Statiftes, but more sumn^^ry powers must yet be 
given, and some guarantee that the provisions of the Statutes wiff be 
strictly enforced ; laws are worse than u.^elcss if they may be > Waded 
at pleasure. To ensufe thefe laws being properly dirricd into opera- 
tion the prosecifdng officers must be independey/ of the offenders. It 
is very natural that officers ajipoinied by the parishioners will do 
their utmost to favour their supporters. The only existing body of 
men who can be kept free of sucl^ influences is the police force. 
This suggestion may be distasteful to many, and to them I would 
suggest a consideration of the common lodging-houses of the east 
of London. In a few yeavs, from being the pest-houses of their 
neighbourhood, they have, through the exertions of the Commis- 
sioners of Police, aided by unusually intelligent officers, been 
made comparatively comfortable, and certainly cleanly and well 
ventilated ; yet the ^nrice of a night's accommodation is the same. 
Again, under the same direction, a similar result has accompanied the 
working of the Smoke Nuisances’ Act. In the metropolis the ordinaiy 
officer on the beat reports any instances of inTringcment of rcgulatioUvS, 
and then a watch is kept upon the place by specially selected officers 
and the scientific employes of the department. The public, who arc 
generally ready with complaints of police inefficiency, assist by 
drawing the attention of the s^^perioff officers to the nuisance. It is 
obviously an advantage to liave the services of a large body of men. 

I am advocating no novei scheme.* It begaf! in Germany, and 
two hundred years since wjfs from thence introduced into France, 
a,ndMl?tv’ing occasion some time ago to compare the different police 
systems, I find it in a modified form in Edinburgh and Dublin. In 
New York there is a b^rcl of metropolitan police, who have the 
assistance of a board surgeons. A certain number of selected 
men are appointed to a sarfltary company. Their duties are ‘^to 
visit^^tud make inspection of all buildings, erections, excavations, 
premises, business pursuits, matters and things, and tb(^ sewerage, 
drainage, and ventilation thereof, deemed to be in a condition or 
in effect dangerous to life or health, and mifke report Jo the board 
of metropolitan police ; they also report malignant contagious diseases, 
they arrest truant school-boys, they inspect steam boilers, and see 
that the engineers have a certificate of qualification.” They havQ 
also other duties of a similar nature, 
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It seems to me that the sanitary police should carry out the regu« 
lations relating to cattle plague, and should prosecute disorderly 
houses the fruitful causes of crime, and the dens of desperate 
thieves. There are certain houses in London where robberies are 
iof almost nightly occurrence. These places are, therefore, well 
known to the police, yet they are^ permitted to flourish, sapping alike 
the health and morals of the working classes. The police are 
powerless to interfere, and the parishes upon which the duty devolves 
do not care to undertake the expense of a protracted trial against 
l^heir most punctual ratepayers. Greater facilities might be given 
jr the repression of these houses ^)y conferring on the magistrates 
tiih, power of summarily 5 ;^nvicting the keepci^i* 

S other ways in which a sanitary police force (being men of 
education) might bfe utilised will occur to us all, and I will 
not dwell on this? further than to observe tlfat if the Contagious 
Diseases* Act should^ extended from military to ci^il towns, some 
such organisation will be absolutely rerj[uired. 

I have endeavoured in this paper simply to give an outline of 
what a sanitary police should an^ might be. I know that this sketch 
is very imperfect, but I shall^c more* than satisfied if* it leads others 
to think on this subject. “Improvement is not easily obtained when 
the evil is of monster size, it takes a long time to make the public 
appreciate the necessity of it, and they must be told a thing many 
times before they will even hear, still oftener before they mil 
move.’*^ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. T. W. Satjndeus, Recorder of Bath, read a paper on “ The 
Influence of Education in Diminishing Crime.** He showed the neces- 
sity of education among the working classes, and alluded to the 
anomaly that, with our enormous national ^resources, our savings 
exceeding 100,000,000/. a j^ear, there ^should be no less than 70,000 
persons annually ap;»rclien<lcd*for offen«es connected with property, 
and that 1,000,000 persons should be in^ji’eceipt of parish relief. The 
illiterate labourer was pi'essed on all sides by educated intelligi»ce, 
which wmuld speedily drive him fyom the field of remunerative 
labour. Mr. Saunders showed t^at crimes are more and more being 
confined to the ignorant classes. In tlm 3 jear 1856, 86 per cent, of 
our criminals could neither read nor ^rite^or could only do so im- 
perfectly ; whilst in 1868 this percentage had increased 
Looking at the educated portion of our criminals, the percentage who 
could read Ind write well was 5^ per cent, in 1856, which percentage 
,had, in 1868, dwindled %)wn to three. He thought it was a very 
gratifying fact that only three of every lOO^criminals should be edu- 
cated persons ; and that it proved education to be a sort of insurance 
against criminality. Mr. Saunders urged the neceifsity of adopting a 

* Godwin’s ** Social Bridges.” 
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national system of education, in order that the humbler classes might 
be placed in such a position as would enable them to escape, or resist, 
all temptation to crime. 

Miss Mart Carrenter read a paper on Children’s Agents,” 
which she regarded as a necessary supplement for the supervision of 
young persons who have left the school, and for the developing of 
the induotrial school system. Miss Carpenter gave a history of the 
establishment founded in 1840, in Lewiii’s-mcad and St. James’s- 
back, Bristol, and described in dark colours those localities. As a 
result of the good AVork, she mentioned that, whereas at the time the 
institution was fouiidc^ there were numerous receiving shops in the 
district, and little boys and girls Avcrc imprisoned in the Brido\^elI, 
which was swarming with them, in thc*Kingswood School i;cocntly 
she could only meet \/ith one boy from that neighbourhood. Miss 
Carpenter showed hoAv many childrt^n there wpne, in such a city as 
Bristol, who Avere not touched by any philanthropic or benevolent 
institution at all, and urged tlfat yiese should be hunted up, and if the 
parents couldhiot belielped, that the j)Oor children should be rescued, 

Mrs. Merebitii read a paper ‘H")!! the Treatment of Female 
Convicts.” The paper called attention to the greater proportion 
of women frequently recommitted to prison than of men. The 
unsatisfactory results of the present system of dealing Avith the 
misdemeanours of Avomen Avere described, and referred to the 
hardening effect of short sentences of imprisonment. Similar 
failure Avas ascribed- to the mode of inflicting penal servitude on 
them ; and an account of the manner in Avhich they spend the 
chief part of that sentence was given, Mrs^ IMeredith having had an 
opportunity of seeing the AAmmen during the course of their im- 
prisonment in the convict prison at Brixton, and of being acquainted 
with their proceedings on discharge, through the working of the 
Discharged Female Prisoners’ Aid Society. Mrs. Meredith affirmed 
that association of thes^ woman for many years in an unclassified 
prison has foi'ined a crime-school ^for the country, Avhich has 
frustrated all efforts at the decrease of criminal offences, and has 
muUiplied misdemeanours in^'the case of Avomen. She suggests the 
foriiStion of a class marked “ disqualified for liberty,” and the 
transfer to it of CA'Cry woman Vecommitted to prison for the second 
time, whether for crim^ or^ misdefneanour. Her proposal is that 
“ disqualified for liberty ” Avoraep should be sentenced to attend 
daijy under a penalty at cfasscs for employment and instruction, 
to "'Se established on the same principle as the Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools, under voluntary management, aid^d and in- 
spected by the State, and in communication Avith the police, to 
whom they should make a daily return.*^ The length of dis- ” 
qualified for liberty” sentence should be at the discretion of the 
Court, on evidence of character. It should be liable to extension 
and contraction on the report of the managers. While many might 
be expected to pass up from this class into moral society with a 
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jharacter of ascertainable value, which cannot be got in a prison, 
ome would be likely to be retained in the class for life. The 
cheme Mrs. Meredith maintains provides the desideratum — a life 
stention without its evils of incarceration, &c. 

Mr. William Tallack read a paper on The Dignity and 
Cdicacy of English Law as dinainished by the Capital Penalty.’* 
?he paper argued that all law should be certain in infliction, 
,nd thoroughly as well as cordially supported by the general body 
f orderly and intelligent citizens. It then showed that there 
kas one i)articnlar penalty Avhich ^ large sec^on of the com- 
.Jfl^lity (including many eminent statesmen and magistrates) were 
1110^ reluctantly cornpcll«i to oppose, owing objections peculiar 
to tAll<^rie penalty, as for^ instance, its irreparable consequences 
in case of mistaktj^i conviction, and the hot)elgssly impossible task 
of distinguishing in many instaiices bctvtcen subtle^, insanity and 
deliberate guilt. Flakier, this penalty, owing to various circum- 
stances, as, for instance, the royal prerogative of mercy, offered 
a peculiarly weak resistance to t 7 ie pressure of the numerous 
body of its opponents. In^isafucli Jis law should really be a’ 
certainty, a strong and unerring restraint, a power honoured and 
upheld by all good citizens; then, in order to secure this efficacy of 
law, and especially in regard to the very worst 'of crimes, it should 
bo harmonised with the views of #the large and influential minority 
of abolitionists. To illustrate the justly influential weight of the 
minority (supposing it to be a minority, which was by no means 
certain), Mr. Tallack quoted the names and opinions of a long list 
of eminent men and women of all shades of religious and political 
opinion, # 

A paper by Dr. Henry McCormac, entitled ‘‘A Sliort Argument 
on Behalf of the Abolition of Capital Punishment,” was also read. 
He said that on one plea only could capital punishment be defended, 
and that was the j)reservation of Ulic conimunity. Otherwise it ivas 
barbarous, indefensible, and absurd. It society could be rescued on 
no other terms, we destroyed tAe criminal as we would a rabid dog 
or poisonous snake. All vengeance andf every punishment for the 
o.lleged sake of example were false in principle as they were ^ 
gcrous in practice. We had a right, it, was true, to put the criminal 
to death, if ive had no other way tp rendjgr society secure, but from 
every other point of view the infliction of d^ith, he submitted, was 
simply judicial murder. The crimlhal \vtis a sort of moral lunatic, 
whom it was the duty of society, at whatever cost, uot to destr^jy * 
hut to heal. The infliction of death for the sake of making an ex- 
ample was, il^possible, more absurd and indefensible than was punish- 
yient merely f(^r the sake«»f revenge. It was a procedure wrong in 
Itself, and we did not find that blood shed for 0?xample’s sake deterred 
<iriminals. Society had itself to blame for all cj iminalty, and was 
hound to remedy its own shortcoming as it might. To put a criminal 
to death was to wind up our own folly and great neglect by an act 
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of extreme cruelty and cowardice. All criminality was the result of 
neglected education and of vicious training. Train up the people 
properly and there would be no criminals. It was a question of 
education, and nothing else. The knowledge and skill that would 
suffice to remove the moral malady would also, if suitably directec , 
avert it altogether. 
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UNSECTAKIAN AND llELiaiOUS TEACHING. 

an Unsectarian Scheme of Education inconsistent with Reh-> 
gious Teaching By Rev. CanMn Nor ms. 

T HE^^atioii is demanding ?i more complete system of elemenlary 
education witlf an earnestness that rijakes^t cei tain that some- 
thing will be done. JJ^hat this * something is likely to be no one 
knows ; what this somelhing ’’ ought to be is a question on which 
we are still divided. Unless in the^conrse of the next few months 
the bulk of the nation can make Jip its mind and come to something 
like unanimity we shall have'a map jn the dark ; for both Parlia- 
ment and Government are pledged to do something. 

The discussion of the <iuesiioii now proposed /o us by the Council 
of the National Association may well help to consolidate public 
opinion on this subject. We ard not invited to discuss the whole 
subject. The whole subject falls asunder into two parts : — (1.) How 
to get more good schools ; and (2.) How to get the children into 
them. * 

With the latter portion of the subject we have nothing to do. 
With the question of whtlt may be called school-attendance laws, 
direct or indirect compulsion, and the like, we are not to concern 
ourselves to-day. It is on tlie former half of the subject that we 
are invited to fix our attention — How to get more good schools. 
And the question is still furthei* narrowed f^r us. It is notorious 
that the difficulty which stops the way is the old difficulty — the 
difficulty which for tie last thifty years has been so familiar to us— 
the religious difficulty : — Of what sort siiall our schools be in rela- 
tion to religion f Here lies the hitch ; this is the question beforj-as. 

Schools, in their relation to relig\pn, may be of three sorts : — ' 
They may be (1.) Denominatiqnal, giving religious instruction 
unreservedly; or, (2.) Undenominational, |giving it under strict 
limitations ; or, (3.) Secular, leaving it t© other agencies. 

Our attention to-day is specially invited to the second of tb'Kc^ 
sorts of schools, the undenominational. But let me begin by briefly 
considering itho first, for so only can I lead you up tq^the point of 
.view from wlych you am^ invited to consider the second. And it 
luay be that our conclusions about the second will oblige us, before 
we have done, to glance at the merits of the third. 

The first sort of school, then, is the denominatiolial. What is to 
be said in favour of it— what against it ? In favour of it there is the 

X 
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very weighty fact that it is in possession of the field. Nine-tenths 
of our existing schools are denoinhiational ; connected, not only by 
the will of their supporters, but legally by their trust deeds, with 
particular religious communions. All our educational legislation, 
during the last thirty years, has been founded on the denomina- 
tional system. Thirty years ago, when the field was compara- 
tively unoccupied, the nation waS asked to choose its system. 
Lord Melbourne's Government proposed an undenominational 
system, and some of tlie ablest statesmen of the day warmly advocated 
it. It was overwhelmingly out voted. About the same time oui/ 
old friends the secularists (then as now few in number, but unites 
and active), formed ^tl e “ National Public^ School Association,” pvjcI, 
under Mr. George Combe’s energetic geueValshi]), proposed a sep alar 
system. It was still more decisively riegatived. The bulk^f the 
nation, free to choost, deliberately chose the denoKiinational system ; 
and since then, although the door \^as left opep for the establishment 
of UDsectarian or of secular schools, jiine-tenths of our public grants, 
nine-tenths of our private silbsvriptions, have been sunk in denomi- 
national schools. ^ 

In the face of these facts i,t. is idle 'to question the conclusion to 
which they point, that tlm great bulk of the nation prefers the 
denominational system with its unreserved teaching of religious 
truths. 

If this be so, why re-open the (’picstion ? For a very sufficient 
reason, which will appear at once, when we listen to what bus to be 
said about the defects of the denominational system. While it was a 
rapidly growing thing, Avhile there was a fair likelihood of its cover- 
ing the needs of the country, all was well. Jhit it has ceased to be a 
rapidly groAving thing, and the needs of the country arc not covered. 
We must be careful here. I do not say that its resources are ex- 
hausted, but that they are giving signs of having nearly reached 
their maximum. I beseech you to mark the <lifference. Denomina- 
tional effort is not ceasing. Dut its amount, unless greatly stimulated, 
is likely to be henceforth stationary. Roughly'^ speaking, it is 
educating about a million* and a-Iialf of cbiklren, in fairly good 
schools, and there is every Yu-ospect of its continuing to do so; but 
^wt5*^nt good schools for two millions. There is at the least a 
remaining half ' million of children having no decently good school 
within reach of them ; an^d the ilcnoininational system gives us no 
sort of security that ^lis deiiciency will be made good. On the 
contrary, there is every likolihooU tliat, under the voluntary system, 
will always be a certain proportion of neglected apathetic 
places. Wc are all finding out, what many of course foresaw, that 
tt denominational system must be supplemented in ordir to educate 
a whole nation. ^ 

The motive power of the denominational machine is religious 
zeal, and religious zeal will ever be unequally distributed. Schools 
that depend upoil it will be found in one place, not in another ; will 
be efficient in one generation, languishing in another. This will not 
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do; if we are to continue our denominational system we must Lave 
alongside of it a supplemental agency, always ready to make xtp for 
its deficiencies, unless, indeed, we resolve to supersede it. Shall we 
'supersede it? To start a new system of schools by the side of our 
existing schools, leaving the existing schools to struggle on in 
hopeless rivalry, or to die gradt^illy of starvation, is plainly out of 
the question. It would be as ruinously wasteful as it would be 
monstrously unjust, after all that has been done. What then? Shall 
we supplement their resources f and if so, how ? Out of the Con- 
[solidated Fund ? or out of local ratejf? , 

^f we ask the patrons of the existing schools, viz., the religious 
^munions, which the^ would prefer, they' answer at once, give 
us V^ger grants out of the^ Consolidated Fund. But to this there 
is a mal objection : — If the Education Depai^iment began to pro- 
portion their grants to the deficiency erf local clfort, local effort 
would rapidly ceas^ the voluntary system would be at once 
demoralised. 

Shall we then supplement the Resources of the denominational 
system by local rates ? Ip llns way those who refused their 
money in one sliape would have to •pay it in another. It is free, 
therefore, from the above objection. * But observe well what it 
necessarily involves. It involves cither the secularising, or at least 
the undcnominationalising of all schools so established or so assisted. 
This is almost too plain to need demonstration ; so plain that 
almost every proposal of an education rate has been accompanied 
(as a matter of course) by a proposal to seculamse or in some way 
undcnomiuationaliBe the schools. Ratos being a common fund, can 
only be used for common jpirposcs ; schools established and supported 
by them must be common schools, in the American sense of the 
term, i.c. open to all in common. If any suggest that if each rate- 
payer was allowed to appropriate his rate to the school which ho 
preferred, rates might fairly be used for the support of sectarian 
schools, the reply is obvious ; that this ^issumds two conditions which 
may not be assumed: — first, ^hat every denomination was able to 
have a school of its own ; and, secondly,* that the rates paid by each 
denomination would be proportionate fo the educational require* 
ments of the poorer members of that denomination. More need' 
not be said ; it stands to reason that Schools supported out of rates 
must be either secularised or undeinominj;>tionalised. 

The bulk of the nation answer^ poiiit-b^nk that they will not 
secularise their schools. But will they* nndenominationalise them ? 
Before answering, they wish to know how far an undenominatibnar^ 
system is rcjilly consistent with religious teaching. 

This, you see, is the point of view from which we are led to 
•approach the* question bmbre us: — Is an undenominational scheme 
of education inconsistent with religious teacliing ? 

Existing schools might be undenominationalisevl in one of two 
ways : — either, 1st, by restricting the religious instruction to points 
upon which the different denominations are agreed; or, 2nd, by 

t2 
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drawing a sharp line between the religious and the secular instruc- 
tion, and providing that the former he given at a particular hour, and 
by the ministers of the several denominations. 

For shortness’ sake we will call the first the American' method, 
and the second the Irish. 

I can well believe that many have come into this room prepared 
to advocate the first, and that many here are ready to defend the 
second of these methods. The advocates of the American system of 
teaching a common undenominational Christianity may fairly 
ask: — Are not the, facts of the Apostles’ Creed held in common 
by .nil Christians ? Must not instruction in these facts prece^ 
by w«ay of foundatiafi*, all other religion'^, ijistruction ? If th'j'se 
facts be illustrated from the Gospel narrative, and commen^^V to 
the heart by select passages from the fcj)istles, have we not here 
abundantly enough to fill r.p the religious lessons“of children under 
twelve years old ? Would not the several coliimunions really gain 
rather than lose (even from their OAvn point of view) by postponing 
all distinctive religious tcachinjf until this elementary foundation 
had been laid ? Need such rclig'ous instruction dwindle down 
(as it is said to do in Amcric.a) into mere inoi alities, or reading aloud 
the Bible without comment r And if all this be so, is an undenomi- 
national scheme inconsistent wdth a vciy valuable kind of religious 
instruction ? 

So, many in this room may be prepared to argue. Others may 
have come prepared to advocate the Irish system of separate class- 
room instruction indhe distinctive Jocirines of religion. They may 
fairly say: — Tliis method has the great advantage of being still 
more comprehensive ; for under it Kon^an Catholics, who might 
possibly object to the other scheme, and even Jews, who certainly 
would object to it, might be included. And wdiy should not the 
religions instruction be thus portioned off into a separate hour of 
the day ? Need religion be mixed up witli arithmetic or geography 
or grammar? Did ndt one, of the stauncliest of clmrclirneii, the 
present Dean of Chichester, write a pamphlet twenty-two ^^ears ago 
in favour of this very plan, as a solution of the ]\iligious difficulty ? 

So some here present inajl be disposed to reason. There is much 
Ao Tie said in favour of each view. I can fancy tliat the i)arents of 
the children — and after all they‘aie most concerned — I can fancy that 
the parents, if they could bw' cousuited, wn)uld be satisfied with either 
plan. Nay, I can faii^ that tlic^ subscribers, as a body, would not 
much object to thus uhdciAminationalising in one or other of these 
iWtr ways the religious instruction given in our schools. 

True, all experience in America seems to prove that under the 
first system the religious lesson inevitably dwindles down to mere 
reading aloud of the Bible without questi^>n or comwicnt, and that 
decidedly religious men" there somehow don’t like to become teachers 
of the SUto sch9ols. True that, in Ireland, experience shows that 
under the second system the ministers of thd several denominations 
will find it irksome to attend all of them at one and the same time, 
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and give religious instruction under such strict conditions. Still, 
theoretically, I think the nation might be brought to acquiesce in 
such a modification of the routine of its schools if that were all. 
But that is not all. The really important matter which will, I take 
fit, govern your answer to the question proposed to us, remains 
behind. And of such paramount importance is it, that compared 
with it, that question of the precise mode of giving religious instruc- 
tion becomes insignificant and may be pushed aside. 

This all important question is : — Who under an undenominational 
system is to appoint the teachers ? On this pivot really turns 
the matter before us. • • 

iWo are all of us profoundly convinced — I moan all who are familiar 
witft the inside of a scliooi — and what is morc,1:he parents, the English 
motncTS, are profoundly ccgivinced, that the religious or irreligious 
character of a school depends on the charactgr of the teacher infi- 
nitely more than on the preciso#amount ^r method of the religious 
lessons. If conscieiitious pains be taken to select God-fearing men 
and women, our scliools will be religious scliools. 

The question before us ought, the mind of every one here 
present, to resolve itself into thii^: — What security docs an undenomi- 
national schemo of cdiicaliou afford fbr the religions Character of the 
teacher For observe, I pray you, luidcnoniinationalising a school 
means undeiiominationalising not only its routine of lessons, but 
also its management or govcriunent. 1 ask, then, with whom is 
the appointment of the teacher to rest*? At present it rests with a 
committee of chief subscribers, that is, precisely with those who have 
given security that they care most about the school from a religious 
point of view. 

But with whom woi^d it rest under an undenominational 
syslem? There are three possible answers. In Ireland it rests 
with a loctTl patron, controlled by the central board in Dublin. 
Tins arrangemenl, possible under the peculiar condition of things iu 
Ireland, would be simply impossible in England. In America the 
appointment rests with the municipal •aiithoi^ties who levy the rate, 
or with a committee^ of ratcp; 4 ycrs. I liavc no hesitation in saying 
that this would be profbnndly disliked ni England, and would give 
the real friends of education no security whatever for the religious 
cliaracter of the teacher, • 

Thirdly, and lastly, it might rest Vith an elective committee, on 
which all denominations were 'fairly •represented. Frankly and 
candidly, would such a committee likely agree in their appoint- 
ments would it work well? would it woric at all? Possibly in 
country parishes it might ; but in towns ho^v would it be? ' 

This is i>^ 3 ally, at the bottom, the insuperable difficulty in the way 
of any undenominational system of scliools in England. The same 
undenomina tional scheme which professes to evade “ the religious 
difficulty’^ in the instruction, intensifies it in the management of the 
sch/»ol. It disappears from the scliool-room, only Jo re-appear in an 
aggravated form iu the committee-room. 
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If you agree with me, without going into the merits of the religious 
lesson question, you will fix your attention on what I will call the 
religious teacher question, and answer the question proposed to us, 
by saying : — The religious cliaracter of a school depends on the spirit 
in which all the teaching is conducted ; it depends therefore on the 
religious character of the teacher. And for the religious character 
of the teacher undenominational systems offer no sufficient security. 
The only practical guarantee for the appointment of God-fearing 
men as reachers of our schools is to connect them with the organisa- 
tion of our religious communions. 

So far as the task pi-oposed to us is concerned J have now done, 
for I have given my answer to the question before us in a negative. 
But it will le obsevued that if I stop he^’“, I leave the matte^'^ of 
national education on the horns of a dilemma, and this is last 
thing 1 wish. The dilemma is this: — Wc cannot do without rates ; 
rates involve the seculariskig or imdeuominationalising of the schools 
so supported ; and this we will not consent to. 

To leave the matter thus vfould be merely obstructive. There is 
a solution which I earnestly commend to your attention. Let us 
leave our existing voluntary denomkiational system standing as the 
system of our nation, and let u» supplement it with another systeni. 
Let the voluntary denominational system be the rule, and let tliat 
other system be the "exception, and not only the exception, but in 
every place where it is supplied a confessedly temporary exception. 
Mark this, I beg you. The supplement whicli lam going to propose 
to you is. to be exceptional and temporary, and of such kind as may 
any day be absorbed into the normal system. 

Now, of what kind is the supplemental scliool to be? I answer, 
that which the bulk of the nation least lilcQs — a secular school. Lest 
my answer should seem paradoxical, permit me to illustrate the 
motive of i(. Wc are here in Bristol restoring, by voluntary sub- 
Bcnptions, the nave of our Cathedral — an educational work by the 
Avay, essential *s a first sfep towards the Cathedral of the future, 
Avhieh is to be a centre Tound.which a grand educational organisation 
is to crystallise ; — but tliis by the way^. Suppose, as tlie restoration 
proceeds, our voluntary resources fail us justAvlien Mr. Street’s most 
noble pair of western tower^ are half their proper height, and Mr. 
•Street says, “ Roof them in some Avay you must to keep out the 
weather,” How had wc best do it ? Some miglit be for putting a 
decent sort of cupola or parapet, and making the thing look as well 
as it could under the ^ireumstapees. Wiser folk would say, on 
the contrary, if 3011 mean if to be really temporary, put the ugliest 
— TWr upon them that you can possibly devise, so ugly, that every 
passer by Avill put his hand in his pocket and say, “ Herods a guinea,' 
if it be only to get rid of that eye-sore.” 

Forgive my illustialion ; I return to t\ie supplemental school. 
There are two cogent reasons for its being a secular school rather 
Ilian an undenomjinational school. (Ist.) As I have said, the bulk of 
ilie nation, certainly the religious communions — and it is to their 
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efforts we mean mainly to look henceforth as heretofore— -dislike the 
secular school most ; more efforts therefore will bo made to supersede 
it than would be made to supersede an undenominational school. 
(2nd.) While it lasted, all concerned in the children’s welfare would 
know what they were about. A school openly declining to give 
religious i?istruction is better than a school professing to give it and 
failing. The home and the Suiiday-scliool would know and under » 
stand that they were responsible for it. 

What I propose, then, is briefly this : — 

(1.) That inspectors or commissioners should report to the 
central education office all places where means of educa- 
tion were stilt deficient. ** 

(2.) That the central office should give notice to such places that, 
unless j^itliin a certain time a goc^i school were forth- 
coming, a rate would •be levied, and a scIkjoI built, to be 
vested in provisional trustees, and to be provisionally 
conducted by a teacher, appointed by the central office, 
on secular princi[)les. * 

(3.) That such a school «hdhld continue to be so constituted and 
conducted until such time*as some local committee should 
come forward and give evidence of their willmgness and 
competence to undertake its maintenance. 

(4.) That in the event of s*ich offer the school should be trans- 
ferred into the hands of such committee, to be managed by 
them, and so, ceasing to be a secular school, should be 
absorbed into the existing denominational system of the 
country. 

(5.) That by way of encouraging such adoption of secular 
schools, the scale of grants to rate-supported schools 
should be inucli lower than the scale of* grants to schools 
supported by subscription. 

(6.) That in all eases of ^jdoption by a religious communion, a 
Conscience Clause should •Ije inserted in the new trust 
deed. Ti^is is noUan cssentjal part of my scheme. But 
I recommend it. 

With such exceptional supplement I think the nation woiihl da 
well to grant the voluntary denominational system a new lease of 
life ; and continue, ns a rule, t*o entrfist the managemout of our 
schools to the religious communioi^s of^tho ^nd. 

I am strongly ])eisuadcd that no other system of management 
would equally well secure the wholesome training of our ybuh^ 
children. ^It is in the matter of school management that any 
undenominational systcuj would in England inevitably break down. 
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Among the questions destined to occupy the space in the public 
mind, which till lately has been filled by the Irish Church, one 
of the most prominent is likely to be the demand for a national 
system of education ; which, I suppose, may be defined as a system in 
which it shall be the recognised dif.y of the State to provide directly 
for the, education of every child, whose parents are unable or un- 
willing to provide for it themselves. The growth of public opinion in 
this direction has of late been somewhat rapid. It is but thirty years 
since the first step»was taken towards education under the control of 
the State, by the appojntment of the Committee of Council on Ed^a- 
tion; a step for whichf at that time, men's miLds were so little prepared, 
that it produced a protest in the form of an address from the House 
of Lords to the Crov^ni, and it seemed likely for /^ome time that the 
clergy would oppose the fftjceptaucc of State aid and inspection with 
all their influence. It is only lately that one important religious 
body, the Independents, has •withdrawn its uncompromising opposi- 
tion to all State interference with education ; and till quite within 
the last few years the idea of tho Stay"e doing more than assisting 
voluntary efforts was relegated *to the class of unpractical ideas, only 
fit for discussion at Social Science Congi'csses. And if this rapid ripen- 
ing of public opiniort betokens in this case, as it certainly did in the 
case of the Irish Church, an equally*rapid and decisive solution of the 
question, it becomes important for us to consider it under all aspects, 
especially under that of its bearing on the present system, and on the 
question of religiouS education. 

It is, no doubt, the religious difficulty that has so long made any 
general system of education impossible, ^f we could for a moment 
entertain the wild supposition that all England were of one mind on 
religious questions, I think there can be no doubt that long before 
this there would have been an efficient school in every parish re- 
quiring one. But it has been universally assumed — first that an 
education without religion fe worthless, or worse ; and secondly, 
that a religious education consists in, cr at leasts. necessarily involves, 
the teaching of definite and^minute dogma ; and from these premises 
it followed of necessity that no system of education could be devised 
‘whidi should meet the case of a country divided in religious 
opinion, except the present system of stimulating and aiding the 
efforts of the different religions bodies. This is not the place to 
discuss the advantageyand ^isadrantages of this system. The dis- 
a^ antages are obvious, and the advantages have, as it seems to me, 
loeen overrated. But at any late it has had the effect of magnifying 
to the utmost the importance not only of the religious bufof the dog- 
matic element in education. When it was^ proclaimed that in every 
little town in England , there must be two schools at least, because ' 
one class of people thought it of the utmost importance that all the 
children should Jearn the Church Catechism, and another class of 
people thought it of the utmost importance that they should not ; it 
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became pretty clear that the religious clement was at any rate an 
important one in education. 

But it is not likely that this condition of things will last much 
longer. If, in the districts already sufficiently supplied with schools, 
the State does not enforce a conscience clause all round as a condition 
of Gorernment aid, at least in the districts still unaided, the ques- 
tion will be forced upon us as sooh as the State takes them in hand — 
Which do you prefer? A purely secular school, in which the 
children shall be taught secular knowledge only in school hours, 
and then be thrown out for the ministers of all denominations to 
scramble for outside, or a system o^ elomeiitaiy religious teaching, 
clear of all dogmatic specialties ? In other ^words, supposing that 
thelnation determines oif'establishing a system T)f education in which 
all can take part, shall it be®by ignoring religion, or only by ignoring 
religions differencas ? • 

Now, I confess th^t, supposing no othof alternative •open to us, I, 
for one, speaking as a parochial clergyman, should be ready heartily 
to welcome a thoroughly good syste|n ftf secular education. I know 
quite well that in so saying! lay myself open to be told that the 
highest possible product of {^piTrely secular education is, the Devil; 
but to this I reply, that at least the mipd even of the Devil is not, 
like that of the average British farm-labourer, absolutely incapable of 
receiving any intelligent religious impression. * Prejudice you may 
overcome ; sophistry you may expose ; error you may convince ; but 

Mit der Dummheit kampfen Gutter solbst vergebens.’^ Stupidity 
is proof against the gods. You have a fine field lying fallow, in which 
you wish to raise a good crop ; the Government, wishing to encou- 
rage agriculture, says, As you can’t make up your minds what sort of 
seed it is best to sow, I r<tust leave you to settle that amongst your- 
selves ; but as the ground must first be prepared, I will set a patent 
steam plough to work, which will do the necessary preliminaiy work, 
and then you can do the sowing in the way and at the time that suits 
you best. What infatuated foily if would be to reply, No ; the 
ploughing and sowing must be done by the same machine, or not at 
all. I have an ortl*odox coittrivanco j^vhich will perform the two 
operations simultaneously. I admit it* does not do its work very 
thoroughly; it has a trick of skipping the most hardened part of, the 
field altogether, and then of course ^thc seed never gets a chance^ 
but still I am not going to sow after any of your new-fangled steam 
ploughs ; let me do it in my own way, or'*I won’t sow at all.” Surely, 
your intelligent infidel is a more hopeful subject than your utterly 
besotted and ignorant rustic. Nay, may I not go a step further, npd 
Say that a really good system of secular education, one which slioula 
teach not only reading and writing, but discipline, obedience, self- 
respect, and self-control ,*i.s, in a very real though not in the highest 
sense, religious? • 

I admit, however, that in such a system there would be a very 
considerable danger of directly religious instruction being altogether 
lost. I believe it has been found so in Canada, At any rate, it 
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would depend on the energy of the ministers of reli^on in each 
district, and on their power of getting hold of the children out of 
school hours — a difficult thing, as most of us can testify. Is there 
then no other alternative ? I think we may find one, in a system in 
which the Bible and the main truths of Christianity should be taught 
undogmatically. After all, we must approtich a practical question 
of this kind by a consideration ofclhe elements with which wo have 
to deal^ The present denominational system has, as it appears to 
me, been the result of a consideration not of what the condition of 
the working classes demands, but of the religious feelings and parti- 
sanship of the upner classes, iThe great majority of founders and 
supporters of schools are Church people : therefore they wished to 
have distinctively Oiiurch schools. But <;hcre was a consideirible 
and active minority who were not Church people : therefore they 
wished to have distiv.ctively non-Church schools.,- But if you inves- 
tigate a lower, stratum of Society, that for which and not by which 
the schools are founded, you will find (piitc oilier phenomena. The 
working class, even the reli^^ious part of them, lor the most part 
care very little about differences of doctrine. Tliey arc Church 
people or Dissenters, because they^ ware brought up to church or 
chapel, or because they have taken to it from some personal prefer- 
ence ; but iliey have scarcely an idea of any distinctive peculiarities 
of doctrine : and as'rcgards the education of their children, they are 
wise enough to ask not where they will get this or that form of 
religious tcacliing, but where they will get the best education for 
their money. As Mr. Cumin says in Iiis evidence to the Commis- 
sioners, ‘‘The Irufii is, that the religious difliculty, as it is called, 
does not exist. So long as children are allowed to go to the 
Sunday-school connected with the religieus denomination to which 
their parents belong, they make no objection cither to the National 
or the Britisli system.” Not, however, that ])arents are indifferent 
altogether to a religious education for their children. I often think 
that tliere is a vague idea of some )cind of vicarious religion in the 
minds of working peo])le, aiiA that being conscious of not having 
inneh of their own they thjnk it allotlie moi^f necessary for their 
children. Indeed, I Btrong\v suspect that a secular system of edu- 
eatifin would stand a great chance of splitting on this rock, that 
Mie parents would object to a school without the Bible. To quote 
Mr. Cumin again, “ The religious clement, I found, was considered 
essential, and that elementTwas tfic Bible. The mass of the poor 
have no notion as to/any distinction beyond that between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants.” 

^oo far With regard to the parents. Now let us look at our mate- 
rials in the children. I sometimes wonder whether the w< rthy people 
read and interest themselves in tlie dis^^issions on these subjects, 
3an realise themselves what manner of children these are whose re- 
igious instruction we arc so solicitous about. They must think that 
hey are of aboufr the age and intelligence of the sixth form boys in 
)ur public schools, or at any rate that they have arrived at the age 
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usually considered by the Bishops as years of discretion suitable for 
confirmation. I think they would be surprised if they could see 
what the first class of an average national school is, and what very 
small chance there is of any definite dogmatic teaching getting into 
the children’s minds at all, except in the form of undigested formu- 
las, which it is quite certain they will never assimilate. I would ask 
any clergyman who has had classf^ of young people of the labouring 
class to prepare for confirmation, whether his experience does not 
hear mo out in sajdng that even the most carefully instructed na- 
tional school children do not retain from their school teaching any 
definite dogmatic impression. Indeed, just ns natqre indicates in the 
case of infants what sort of food is suited to their age, by causing 
theiji to reject whatever unsuitable, so she ubfcsalso with regard to 
mental and spiritual nouri^imcnt. They will take in facts ; you 
may teach them the main points of the Old and^^ew Testament his- 
tory, and if you do it sensibly tln^^ Avill take a considerable interest 
in it : you may mak^them understand and remember tlie Sermon on 
the Mount, and the parables and discom*ses of our Savumr ; hut un- 
less I am greatly in error, their minus are absolutely unreceptive of 
dogma. Indeed, it would i\pt ^)e too much, to say that the whole 
habit of mind of the labouring and lower middle classes makes them 
])r()of against very distinctive teaching. Take a girl in the upper class 
of a national school. You may teach her the Catechism with scrip- 
ture proofs ; you may follow this; up with confirmation classes, with 
careful insf ruction in the Liturgy ; you may get her a situation in a 
clergyman’s family: ])ut let a good-looking young Dissenter cross 
her path, and ask her to walk with him, 

Ibi oiniiis 
• KlYusiis labor : 

without the shadow of a scruple, Avithout an idea that she is doing 
anything inconsistent with her bringing u}), she will go with him of 
a Sunday CA-eniiig to the chapel, and if the youth proves faithful at 
once to his love and to his creed,* she AY,ill in process of time subside 
into a quiet nonconfonnity, aii(| rear a little brood of young Dissen- 
t(‘rs as naturally as if’ she hadncA^er learnt the Catechism, or seen the 
inside of the ])arish church. ' 

This then is the state of things avc have to do Avith ; parents whov 
A\ ant the best education they can obfain for their children, who wish 
religious instruction to be imparted, but who for the most part are 
unconcerned with doctrinal specialties, though they Avill resent any 
attempt made to force their children into a denomination which is 
not their own, and children Avho are not capable of receiving auy^ 
definite peculiarities of dogma, but who are capable of learning and 
being interested in the Bible. Does not this seem to point to the 
* natural soliitk)n, that of*^schools Avhich shall supply such religious 
instruction as the parents require and the' children can receive, 
leaving it to be supplemented on Sundays and in later years by the 
special teaching of the denomination to which the child belongs ? 
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But it will be said, the thing is impossible — ^you cannot have 
religious teaching without definite dogma. To this I reply, you not 
only can but you actually have it ; and that in a class of schools in 
which above all others you would look for the most sharply defined 
Church teaching. Where are the sons of Church people in the 
upper class for the most part educated ? At our public schools ; and 
I will venture to say, speaking frefin some experience of more than 
one of ,our public schools, and from intimate acquaintance with men 
of all schools, that in most of them there is absolutely no definite 
Church teaching except what is received in the chapel on Sundays. 
I was at Rugby under our present excellent Archbishop ; I went 
through all the upper, forms of the school ; and I do not think that I 
am paying a bad coifipliment to the school ivhen I say that I am/isure 
no reasonable parent, either Churchman or Dissenter, could have 
objected to his son taking part in the whole of the religious instruc- 
tion in the school. Amt yet wlain this is notoriously the case in 
the best of the highest schools in the country, we arc told that 
without dogmatic teaching tSiere can be no religious education in 
our primary schools. Of course it is quite easy to raise formidable- 
looking difficulties ; it is easy to ast, vdiat is a conscientious teacher 
to do if he knows, for example, that ho has Unitarian children in 
his school 'i but to all this 1 answer, that if you have a teacher with 
common sense no difficulties Avill arise ; and no system will work 
unless you have people with comriron sense to administer it. Eng- 
lish people, no doubt, dislike having their convictions attacked, but 
I believe very few parents of the working class would object to 
having their childrbn (aught by a person of a different denomination 
from their own, if they knew that lie was honest and candid, and 
would respect their convictions. Nor do^ul believe that they would 
object to the clergyman of the parish having the chief part in the 
management and even in the religious teaching of the school, if 
they knew (hat the rights of conscience were guarded. Many 
clergymen, no doubt, will say that they will have nothing to do with 
a school where they ciinnot tcJich with authority the whole dog- 
matic system of the Churcl^. 1 can »un]y say |hal, give me a school 
with^ thoroughly good secplar teaching, good discipline, aiul pei- 
mission to teach the Bible and the elements of Christian morality, 

^ and I will be content without asking for more. And Avill you say 
that this is meagre and indefinite? Let me quote on this point the 
words of Mr. Matthew Atbold, in Jiis report for 1868. Speaking 
of German schools, h^ saysT- 

Even in the lowest classes, the children in a German Protestant 
school begin lenining verses of the Psalms by heart, and by the 
time a scholar reaches the top of the school, he know,? by heart a 
number of the finest passages from the ^Jsalms, and from the pro- 
phetical and historical -books of the Old Testament, 'and nearly all 
the principal Gospel discourses and parables of the New. These 
have become a part of the stock of his mind, and he has them for 
life. What a course of eloquence and poetry (to call it by that name 
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alone) is this in a school which has and can have but little eloquence 
and poetry, and how much do our elementary schools lose by not 
having such a course as part of their school programme ! This, at 
least, one would think, might be effected without any ‘ religious diffi- 
culty/ and all who value the Bible may rest convinced that thus to 
know and possess the Bible is a most sure way to extend the power 
and efficacy of the Bible.*’ * 

Let me in conclusion explain that I do not wish to be understood 
as advocating the overthrow of the present denominational system. 
Where it exists, it has worked fairly well, though with considerable 
waste of power, in having two iiidifibrent schoolif where one good 
one would have sufficed, and in multiplying ii^s^ectors. I suspect, 
indeed, that if a univer^ conscience clause were introduced, very 
many indifferent schools, no\^ kept alive by the religious difficulty, 
would speedily expke, greatly to the gain of cdifcatioii. But in the 
still unaided districts,^ and also iif the towns whore the increase of 
population requires fresh schools, I cannot but think that religious 
teaching without dogmatic specialties^ fs the thing to be aimed at. 
And I cannot see that we of the^hurch of England should be sacri- 
ficing any princii)le in assentiil^ to it. ^ Surely it is a yiere anachro- 
nism to endeavour to keep up the tlieoiyj that the whole population 
of England arc in agreement with the doctrines of the Established 
Church. It is not, as I trust and believe, too late to open our eyes 
thankfully to the fact that the maSs of the working classes are willing 
to accept the Bible as the basis of religious teaching for their 
children. Where the great proportion of tlie peojde are members of, 
or friendly to, the National Church, a Church school with a con- 
science clause seems to meet the case ; but if it should seem good to 
Parliament to establish fur^thc future a national system of education 
on the basis of Christianity, but without reference to religious deno- 
minations, I am sure that we should be acting nishly and unwisely 
in refusing to work with it. After all, the working classes must 
decide in the last resort what n^nner of system they will have ; I 
do not think they will demand a soculai^ system, and 1 doubt whether 
they will care to mai^ftain the denominational system ; but whatever 
the decision is, let us not refuse the half jbecause we cannot have the 
whole, let it not ap{>ear that religion is in antagonism to enlighten- 
ment, let us not refuse in the interests qf the Church or of Christianity* 
to aid in breaking up the dense mass of ijjnorauce and mental torpor 
in which, in spite of what has been already accomplished, the 
labouring class in our country cKstri«ts ar« still hopelessly and 
contentedly sunk. 


^ On the Same, By John Flint, Rcyiatrar of the Duke oj 
^ Newcastle s Commission on Jiducatiou. 

Eon the purpose of my short paper I must assume that the words 
“ religious teaching ” in the question now under notice, mean 
teaching in the doctrines and rules of conduct propounded by the 
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Saviour of the world as a Divine Being. This being assumed, an 
answer to the question may perhaps readily be given, although the 
necessary illustrations of the answer are numerous and might be 
multiplied to an extent beyond the time at the disposal of this depart- 
ment of the congress. 

An Unsectarian Scheme of JJducation,” is not inconsistent with 
‘‘ religious teaching,” provided we can teach morals or rules of 
conduct without teaching a definite faith — or teach a definite faith 
without teaching a definite creed. 

Starting with my assumptiop that what is meant by the words 
“rehgioua teaching is Christian teaching, it is not easy to see how 
an unsectarian schcrjit of education can bq^^made consistent witji it. 
For example, under an unsectarian scheme of education you would 
have in the same school and sitting side by side on the same form, 
the child of a Jewish parent, thc^^ child of a Unitarian parent, the 
child of a pdrent in communion with the Church of England, and 
the child of a Nonconformist.^ parent. It is not easy to see how any 
religious teaching, if Christian hi character, could be so adapted as to 
suit the position of those four chih’rcn without breaking faith with 
their parents. I say breaking* faith with their parents, because not- 
withstanding much that ha^ been said and written to the contrary, 
parents are really guided by their religious convictions in the choice 
of schools for their children. As pertinent to this last observation of 
the religious convictious of parents guiding them in the choice 
of schools for their children, T adduce the case of a child of Roman 
Catholic parents. The (litficnlty is increased when wo imagine such 
a child sitting side by side with the child of a Jew, of a Unitarian, 
of a member of the Church of England and of a Nonconformist. 
Here and there under the pressure of circumstances, under extreme 
necessity, I admit that children of Roman Catholic parents have been 
found in scliools not connected with the Roman Catholic Church, 
but those children, much to the honour of their parents, have been 
as a rule sent to school with spme siipiilatiou with the school autho- 
rities that their religious belief should uot be tampered with. In 
the case of these Roman Catholic children, the education given to 
Ihgm has been purely sccuKir. 1 once met an instance of the child 

a Jew attending a Church of England school. This occurred in 
Derbyshire. I am sorry J canviot name tlie village, but the instance 
impressed itself on my miij,d. The child was not even sent in time 
for the ordinary morning prayers, and he was purposely sent out 
before evening prayels, and this by the expressed desire of the 
i^mthor. 

Beyond the bare or ordinary maxims of prudence in life no reli- 
gious instruction, worthy of the name, can be given under what, in 
the question before us, is termed “ An Unsectarian Scheme of Educa- 
tion.” The Sermon an‘the Mount contains the most exalted code of 
morals ever propounded to mankind, but the Sennon on the Mount 
rests on the authmty of Him who delivered it, and on the belief that 
He was divine — a\ruth which would not be admitted by a Unitarian 
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parent, and which could not be taught to his child without breaking 
faith with the parent. Principles of conduct rest upon doctrines, 
indeed, naturally flow from them, and the doctrines rest upon the 
authority of Him who propounded them. You must come back to 
the authority of the propounder. 

It may bo urged, in answer to what I have advanced, that the 
system known as the British and t'oreign School system refutes the 
principle which underlies my remarks. It may be said Ahat in 
British schools children of parents of various persuasions sit side 
by side and receive religious instruction in common. I confess that 
I have never been able to estimate dr understam? the kind of reli- 
gious instruction given in British and Foreif^^schools. It must of 
necessity be reduced to Ultlc more than the ordinary maxims of pru- 
dence in life. The British and Foreign School system does not appear 
to have comniendc(Htscir to the aflections jind ifiinds of the English 
people. It is not easy to underdtand how a teacher^in a British 
school can explain any verse of the New Testament relating to 
baptism, and if by chance he should have Eoman Catholic children 
in his school, any verse relati^ to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper without, as I said belt>re, breaking faith with^the parents of . 
the children sent to him. The AVesleyau body, long united with the 
British and Foreign School Sociefy, parted compjiny with it and have 
their own training college, their own trust-deeds defining the consti- 
tution of their schools. And wl!y % Because they did not find by 
experience, in course of time, that an “ Uiiscctarian Scheme of 
Education ” satisfied their feelings. They wanted schools hi tirhich 
the Wesleyan hymn books could be used. They wanted schools in 
which the Wesleyan catechism could be used as authorised by the 
conference. They wantcd*schooIs in which no person should be per- 
mitted to teach who should “ cither therein or elsewhere, maintain, 
teach, or promulgiite any doctrine or practice contrary to what is 
contained in Wesley’s Notes on the New Testament, and the first 
four volumes of his sermons. Wic see l)y this that the plain reading 
of the Bible, without note or comnicnt,*as if such reading unaccom- 
panied by oral leacliing was io*\vork a charm, did not exactly satisfy 
the religious feelings of the Wesleyan co^nmuiiity. 

‘‘ The controversies which have occurred in the last twenty years, ^ 
the difficulties which they have ihrowji in the Avay of the establish- 
ment of any comprehensive systepi and their practical result in the 
establishment of the denominational training colleges and elemen- 
tary schools, appear to place beyonfl att doutit, the conclusion that 
the great body of the population are determined that religion 
(distinctive religious teaching) and education must be closely con- 
nected. It h is been supposed that the object of securing the religious 
* character of education might be equally attained either by restweting 
the teaching given in the schools to points upon which different 
denominations agree, or by drawing a broad line between the 
religious and the secular instruction and by providing that the 
religious instruction should be given at particular hours, and by the 
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ministers of particular denominations. We do not think that either 
of these expedients would be suitable to the state of feeling in this 
country. With respect to the plan of restricting the teaching to 
points agreed upon, we may refer to the history of the British and 
Foreign School Society. Undenominational teaching (as pertinent 
to the wording of the question now before us, I will say unsectarian 
teaching) was its distinctive princfple, but all the schools, including 
British, and others, wliich arc founded on that principle contain only 
about 14*4 per cent, of the scholars in public schools, whilst the 
remaining 85*6 per cent, are in denominational schools. The British 
schools are for thounost part laOge schools in towns, and are usually 
established where the ^ various dissenting bodies, not being numerous 
enough to establish (Senominational schools, prefer a British school to 
one connected with the Church of England. Religious communities, 
when able to do so always appear to prefer schools of their own to 
schools on the undenominational plhiciple.’’ , 

1 have been using the language of the Commissioners on Education, 
presided over by the Duke *of Newcastle, which will be found on 
p. 311, vol. i. of their report. It may be urged that this quotation 
does not quite apply to the theorfetioal or abstract question before 
us— “ Is an unsectariau scheme of education inconsistent with 
religious teaching ? ” 

The question, however, as 1 venture to submit, is not lo be looked 
at as an abstract or theoretical proposition. We have to look at its 
practical aspect; because, if an unsectarian scheme of education does 
not commend itself to the religious convictions and feelings of the 
English people, it is useless to discuss it. When we see a large body, 
as the Wesleyans, break off from a society (tlie British and Foreign 
School Society) with which they were so < long connected; when we 
see the Jews, a very small religious community among us, having 
schools of their own, and their owm management, clauses and trust- 
deeds for the regulation and constitution of those schools ; when we 
see the Church of England insisting upon having its own schools, 
in which its own distinctive <loc trines can be taught to the children 
of Church parents, it seein^s useless ko discuss: the question before 
us as an abstract or thcoretj^cal question. 

At the present time there arc considerably more than two millions 
‘and a half of scholars in schooD of all kinds in England and Wales. 
About one-third of these are in schools usually termed private adven- 
ture, that is to say, schools established for the pecuniary profit of 
private individuals, ^^eductjng <thesc, and making certain compa- 
^•atively trifling deductions on account of the scholars in Poor Law 
schools, and military and naval schools, all the remaining scholars 
are in schools belonging to the various religious bodies.^. This goes 
to prove that an unsectariau scheme of edut*ation has ny^t commended 
itself to the English people. 

In Ireland, what is called the mixed system of education has for 
some time been ia operation. But at the present moment the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, represented by Cardinal Cullen, is, with every 
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prospect of success, bent upon destroying that system which is 
doomed. 

It might, perhaps, be urged that in Scotland, notwithstanding the 
many religious difFeronces among the people of that country, tlic 
‘‘parish schools,” as they are called, are so constituted as to be 
suitable to the children of all parents, whether of the Established 
Kirk, the Free Kirk, the UnittM Presbyterians, Burghers, Anti- 
Burghers, and so on. It would not be fair, however, to advance 
this argument. It is well known that the various religious bodies 
are not so sharply defined, not so sharply marked off from each 
other in Scotland as they are in England. Leaving out of sight 
the Episcopalian Church, the religious differences among the 
great body of the peofple in Scotland are up8n points of Church 
discipline and Church patroifage. Excluding, of course, the Episco- 
palians, all the other religious communities <«n Scotland use the 
same catechism. It^is therefore^^iracticaily easy to make one parish 
school suitable to all the children in a parish in Scotland. 

I venture, for the reasons which ^ l^ve stated, to submit, that an 
unsectarian system of education ts inconsistent with religious 
teaching. * 

Perhaps one of the most subtle intcllepts, certainly one of the most 
graceful writers, to whom the University of Oxford has given birth, 
says, that “ if opinion continues to govern the world and intellect to 
rule opinion,” such and such things will come to pass. I shall 
simply vary his language — If the sense of the importance of distinc- 
tive or religious teaching governs intellect, and intellect influ- 
ences the world, au unsectarian scheme of education will iiover be 
accepted by the English people. 


Mr. Thomas Wyles (Coventry) read a paper upon the subject. 
The writer first defined the terms of the proposition. He then 
rapidly surveyed the results of *sectarian religious teaching in tho 
countries of Western Euro})e, and remS-rked that the mental, moral, 
and material couditioa of the •people was an emphatic condemnation 
of the methods adopted in those counSries. In our own countr}'-, 
where education is freest from sectarian bonds, irreligion, immorality, 
in all its forms, druukenness, social, degradation, pauperism, and 
crime abundantly testify to the >vorthlessnes8 of our sectarian re- 
ligious teaching. Neither our religious institutions nor our schools 
have any hold i. pon the people. The *people*are what the teaching 
has made them, and they react upon the teaching to minimise the 
net result of good. In other countries there is among the more 
lettered an ;|bnegatiou of all religious claims ; among the less lettered, 

^ all conscience deposited^»in the hands of the priest ; among all, a 
moral and social life that we should be little inclined to emulate ; 
progressive legislation almost powerless against the barrier of sacer- 
dotal power. Turning to the United States, the Religious teaching 
is more free, with corresponding advantages to the country. In spite 

U 
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of the immigration of European ignorance and vice, the people are 
more intelligent, religious, and patriotic than any European nation. 
The religious value of education is tested by the national character. 
Our failure is caused by a misapprehension of the principles and 
purpose of the Saviour’s mission. “ The common people heard him 
gladly.” The mystic dogmas of the Christianity of the day are 
unintelligible to children. How absurd then to make them the basis 
of youthful teacliing. Children maybe taught something better than 
to “ order themselves lowly and reverently to all their betters.” 
Mail’s subservience to man must give place to man’s equal and 
absolute subservience to God. The moral worth wo have is duo 
rather to the ‘‘divin»’t/ that stirs within us” than to the sectarian 
religious teaching. An unsectarian schcmc Vill leave the teacher 
untrammelled by creeds and sects, an5 admit to the school desk 
higher and yet simpler for^ns of religious thought %nd culture. When 
the teacher breathes more freely he will better rise to the dignity of 
his work, and the elevation qf the pupil must follow. A sectarian 
scheme is obstructive to mental culture, repugnant to religious train- 
ing, a mistake in practice, a hxilure y .\ fact. An unsectarian scheme 
will command'a. higher" type of teacher, promote a more liberal cul- 
tivation, and grow an intelligent, religious, and happy people. Moral 
susceptibilities are awakened only by the free play of a moral atmos- 
phere. The saddest days of history have resulted from sacerdotal 
determination to subserve the national conscience to priestly power. 
Sacerdotalism is yet anxious to re-conquer its lost territory. It is 
not long since wo were all blinded by its pretensions and asleep to its 
sins. Else why are our counlryineii so meanly cultured, so morally 
debased ? Whence the shameless misappropriation of educational 
trusts ? The authority over the religiouS education of the people 
must be transferred from the priests to the people. The mental and 
moral progress of this country has been too long benumbed by sacer- 
dotal claims. There can be no religious teaching when the soul is 
not free, any more than you tcftich political economy to a slave. 
The recognition of the God in man is the prime factor of that self- 
abnegation which marks true teacher. He must divest himself 
of all human authority, and freely acknowledge his own submission 
^.0 divine law. TJien only is lie a true religious teacher, and then he 
cannot divest his teaching of the sanctity that hallows his own life. 
Unsectarian educalion is the only means by which those higher 
forms of religious thought and life which lie beyond and above our 
sectarian churches can*have f¥*ee play to raise our people in the scale 
of nations, and enable us to play our divinely allotted part in the 
“ education of the world.” 


i 

DISCUSSION. 

Tbo Bev. W. L. Clay : I could follow up Mr. Bartlett’s paper by a simple and 
emphatic amen ; bntf there are two or three points in the papers which have been 
read, upon which I should like to touch briefly. Canon. Norris in his very interest- 
ing paper stated, that whoi\ the question of education was first brought before the 
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country, some thirty years ago, the verdict pronounced was not only distinctly in 
favour of religious, but also of denominational, education. Now, I don’t think that 
is an historical fact : the fact being rather, that when tlie statesmen of that day 
attempted to move in this educational work, they found the country at large was 
totally apathetic with regard to the question, and that the only persons who cared 
for it wore the denominational leaders. They, therefore, had to take the zeal of 
the denominational leaders as the only ijjotive force then in existence with which 
to drive the educational machinery they were about to call into being. Since that 
time, however, thirty years have passed ; I believe the indifference of the general 
public has passed away too, and that the time has now come when the control of 
education may very properly pass from the hands of the denominational leaders 
into the hands of the people at large. The people at largo^have no difficulty in 
the matter, and the solution they will adopt, 1 am inclined to think, is the solution 
which Mr. Bartlett has put before you ; that is to say, ^ jimplo Christian educa- 
tion, out of which the sectariaR element shall be as far as possible eliminated. I 
believe the w'orking classes do noit. only desire that the education shall bo not 
secular but Christian, and wdien they get the power in their hands they wiU insist 
on making it Christian 0tnd not secular. In my owp school, from the fact of its 
teaching being unscctari.wi, I have bom Nonconformist and Homan Catholic 
children. The teaching, T am convinced from experience, must bo in the hands of 
schoolmasters or schoolmistresses ; it will nevel^do for the denominational clergy 
to como in at the time of the religious Icssoif, .and take it out of the hands of tlie 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress, for tha%will be casting a slur upon the master or 
mistress in the face of tho pupils. **Thcn thg qucstioTi at onco ^arises, who is to 
appoint the teacher? I answer, tho school conynittoes; but this only takes us a 
step further back in the difficulty. Who are to bo the managers ? At present in 
almost all the schools, being Church schools, they arv^* churchmen ; but the 
moment wo get, and we must get, rates, they must be changed. In consi- 
dering the question, whether it is impossible to make the teaching religious 
and denominational, wo are jnet with two difficulties ; first, a theoretical diffi- 
culty, wdiich ha.s boon met by the last paper, and a practical difficulty. At 
this moment, tlie control of education is in the hands of denominational leaders, 
that is, mainly in the hands of the church clergy. Now, are they prepared to 
accept a broader system ? Arc they prepared to accept a broader, simpler Chris- 
tian teaching? or, arc they not foally prepared to say, “Wo insist upon teaching 
our Church system in its fulness?” Will the clergy say this, or accept thr 
broader national programme ? There is the difficulty and the danger. If tin 
people cannot transfer the present system, they will work side by side with tha 
system, and eventually the old narrow system will die out in the presence o 
liic new and broader syst^cm. I say, ii’# looking to this prospect, I do earnestb 
desire that the Church clergy should rememberthai they, at any rate, profess t( 
be tho national clergy — the clergy of tjio national Church— and that if they woulc 
bo true to their own posJfeon before tho countrV, they must endeavour in thii 
matter to meet tlie national wish. • 

Tho Rev. W. Arthur (Belfast): I propose to confine my remarks strictly t( 
the question, whether a non-sectarian scheme of education is inconsistent witl 
religious teaching. That question does not fficlude, in my view of it, many ot 
the topics which have been handled this inorningi I see two things in the ques- 
tion proposed to us, and I am asked whether the two things can or cannot stand 
together. The one is an unsectarian system ,lhe f^her is neligious teaching. If you 
set them both up together must they inevitably fall asunder, is it impossible they can 
exist side by side ? I presume that whatever may be said in favour of theories, we 
come to sounder conclusions by discussing facts, than we do by discussing theories 
without regard \lbo facts. Then wo must inquire whether wo have any facts in 
existence. It is /rue it has bcfn rather deprecated that we should go either to 
America or Ireland ; but no deprecation will put faats out of existence. Tho 
American system is there, and the Irish system is there. I ask, does the simple 
fact establish a negative to the question? I am answered, “Yes,” for I am told 
that an unsectarian system is inconsistent with religious teaching — first with genera 
religious teaching united ; secondly, with distinctive and special religious teach- 
ing separately. I know that many will say that the religious teaching of the 
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American system does not amount to much. I believe it is not breaking down. 
I am speaking as to facts. What is the amount of religious teaching? The 
Bible read without a note or comment ; the Lord’s Prayer offered up. 
That is not much, but when it comes to a question for England, and for the 
future, I say deliberately, that if you give me any choice, having regard to the 
effect upon the future of this nation, I prefer schools in which the religion 
shall consist in the solemn reading of God’s Holy Word, and the offering up of 
that divine prayer without the catechisiii, to a system comprehending any (»to- 
chism yop can give me w ithout the Bible. The report of Mr. Fraser on American 
schools wnll not bo for a moment suspected of any favour towards those schools, 
and wliat does ho say? He says, “ I do not, therefore, like to call the American 
system of education, or to hear it called, irreligious ; it is perhaps even going too 
far to say that it is uoh-religious, or jAircly secular. If the cultivation of sorne of 
the choicest intellectual ^ifts bestowed by God upon man — the perceptions, 
memory, taste, judgmenf, reason — if the exaction ol). ^habits of punctuality, atten- 
tion, industry, and good behaviour — if the respect which is required and which 
is paid during the reading of a daily portion of God’s Holy Word, and the daily 
saying of Christ’s univef sal prayer, are all to be st;L dowJx.as only so many con- 
trivances for pividucing ‘ clevoT* devils,’ if' would bo vaiii^ to argue against such a 
prejudice.” Now, as to the future of the American system, Mr. Fraser says. 
Sorry as I should bo, with all its^impcrfections, to give up the denominational 
principle of education, because I bolitsvo it to be the best possible for us hero, I 
should consider myself to bo tendering a myst fatal piece of advice, if, with oil its 
advantages, I recommended its adoption ^ihc^rc.” Now, Mr. Fraser thoroughly 
understands tho^'subjcct, and know4i the mind of the people with whom he is 
dealing; yet, notwithstanding 'Iiis owui predilections for the denominational 
system for England, he .believes he would not he giving good advice, but bad, if he 
offered that system to the Americans. Now', as to tlie Irish system. That is a 
non-sectarian sy.'stom and it exists consistently wdth religious teaching, and con- 
sistently with definite religious teaching given to the pupils separately. The idea 
of that system is not new, it is very old. 1 take the national school in Ireland; 
it is generally a niixedc'^cliool. It has been said that that school is bitterly opposed 
by the hierarchy of the country, and that the power of the hierarchy is aimed nob 
merely at, il,s modification, but its destruction. That gentleman believes they have 
a good hope of success. I hope not. If you hoj:^e to play into their hands, then 
stick simply to their programme of a purely sectarian system. Undoubtedly you 
will raise the question — The Irish system for England, or the English system for 
Ireland ? As to the merits of the two I don’t hesitate fora moment. The schools 
arc mixed schools. Let me quote my fact. The people give such testimony in 
favour of the Irish national schools as I say is not to be quoted in any other 
country in the world. Against th| un]>rec'edented power of that hierarchy, against 
all the spiritual terrors they can bring to bear, against even the terrific threat of 
depriving them of the sacramenfo of the ChiJrch, whiclMuin their belief is depriving 
them of the kingdom of God ; a|fainst all that, the people send the children to the 
schools. Take Ireland throughout, you wall find that about GO per cent, of the 
^ schools are mixed scliools, and in Ulster, the only province where the w'hole popu- 
lation is mixed, you will find tha^ about eigbt.y-nirie of the schools are mixed 
schools, in spite of all the power of the priesthood. The model school of Ireland 
is the best model school ^ve have! There the pupils receive the ordinary education 
in common ; they receive the i^eligious teaching separately from tne various 
ministers of denominations. The thing exists and it may exist. The State must 
take the initiative in forming schools, it cannot longer wait for the denominations. 
It must proceed. I say deliberately, that I should have more confidence in the 
guardianship of the religious element in the education of the coui^try, if confided 
to the general vote of the ratepayers, than I shoulcl under existing circumstances, if 
that guardianshi]) w'cro entrusted exclusively to the clergy. I ^oelieve I may say 
that the great question of a national system will not be connected any longer with 
questions of donominationalism, and tliat tlio country is prepared for a non- 
sectarian system which yet sliall not be irreligious. 

Dr. Pankuurst : The w hole of the educational system in Europe, and in our 
Qwu country, varying as it has been in its forms of eii)ression, has taken its origin 
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from one principle. Wlierever education is an affair of the Government, what 
the Government does depends essentially upon the theory of the government 
which does it. Now, what is the fact ? Why, ever since the rise of Christianity, 
governments have nowhere in our time assisted education, except as to the 
absolute and essential condition that some forms of religious teaching was in- 
volved in the educational code. I submit, therefore, that the stages of political 
progress, as submitted by Canon Norris, are not complete. The first stage of 
governmental education is this. Her^ the nation assists education upon the 
understanding and conclusive presumption that all the persons whom it assists 
are Christians, and Christians of the same ecclesiastical typo. The assistance is 
given by command of one body of national clergy, who in that view are the 
servants of the State, and they give one sort of ieacliing to aU the subjects 
of the State, on the presumption that ’^all the subjot^s of the State hold 
the same religious opinion. That is the first stage. But we are in the second 
stage. The theory of our Jjnvernment is that the r^i^ious element is involved 
in every nation with government^ but it goes further because it finds that wo are 
not all of the same ecclesiastical type, and therefore it is in view of a religious 
something that assistai^ce is given. What that religiousvsomcthing should bo, and 
is, is left to the school itself. The assistance f)f tJlio State is giyen as involving 
essentially the principle of religious teaching. Tlie third stage is that which Mr. 
Canon Norris contends for — the undenominational system, whore there shall bo 
a system of religious life pervading the pl-aco; it shall bo a religious system, but 
it slmll start from a point of common fipinion, of common thought, and common 
fueling, so that nothing t hat is d#ne in the school, in the name and under the 
sanction of religion, shall conflict with the* conscientious scruples of any of the 
members of the community to which the pffjnLs may belong. The basis of 
secular teaching is that the Government., existing as it, d^es exist by virtue of the 
general voice for common objects, cannot do with government money anything 
which the nation as a whole is not agl’ccd upon. The nation as a whole is not 
agreed as to religion, and therefore the national money cannot go to support 
religion. Canon Norris conics to that conclusion with reluctance ; it is forced 
u]3on him, but there are a very large ivumher of citizens ip this emi^iro who como 
to the conclusion willingly from conviction, and desire to extend it to otliers. 
The Rev. Mr. Arthur suggests the cpiestion of the Irish system for England, or 
the English system for Ireland.^ My answer is, the secular system for botli. 

Mr. Pears : You have heard that the question submitted to you to-day has 
been alrcatly practically solved in America and Ireland. I will not deal with 
eillior of tuose^ (jountries, but will say that tlie <piestion has b(^cn practically 
solved in many more countries than the two mentioned. There arc many 
members of this Congress here, at Bristol, who belong to the Australian colo- 
nies. It is more than probable tluft ther^ are now listening to me Austra- 
lians wdio can confirm my statement, when I say that throughout the whole of 
the Australian colonies t^is question has been practically settled. In Tasmania, 
the religious difficulty does not exist, and it l^s boon found thcro that an un- 
scciarian system is not inconsistent with rciigious teaching. The way in which 
the whole matter is dealt with is simply this. Schools are established by th^ 
State; good masters are found ; the mastors* usually teach no religion whatever; 
leach no morality from its religions side whatever, but from nine to ten in the 
morning is set apart for religious instruction, aifd during that hour the minister 
of any religious denomination may cntcij th^ room and give instruction to the 
children of his own denomination. I have seen thti Episcopal clergyman, the 
Wesleyan minister, and the Roman Catholic priest working at the same time 
under the same roof. Generally the ministers find it convenient to appoiiit 
two mornings a week, and give religious instruction then ; but no practical 
difficulty is nict with, and I challenge any one to adduce an instance of a hitch 
having occurred in the worftng. But although this is the case, I think wo 
could find an improvement on the colonial system ; tlio difficulty might bo solved 
in a better way. There is just this weak point in the Tasmanian system ; in a 
school of 100 boys, there may he fifty children whoso parents belong to the 
Anglican Church, and the rest may be made up of Roman Catholics, and 
Protestant Nonconformists of several denominations. Now, it would be irksome 
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for a minititer to have to attend to give instruction to a few children) because 
their ages may vary considerably, and the instruction suited to a boy of fifteen 
will be obviously uu&uited to a boy of seven. A better arrangement, therefore, 
would be to set apart a Wednesday afternoon, or a Saturday morning, for religious 
instruction from the clergy of their several denominations. I disagree with 
the Kev. Mr. Clay on one point. Ilis system is admirable, but it is obviously 
difficult to find the right man to carry it out. This is its weak point ; 
like despotism, to bo successful, the r^ler must always be wise. No system 
is good which is founded on the heroic virtues. In the denominational system you 
have an enormous waste of labour. The denominational system is inevitably more 
costly than the thoroughly national system, and nothing like so effective. You 
cannot get such good schoolmasters in the denominational system as you can in 
the national system, and this is a grea^ point, because if you produce good school- 
masters you may let tlio schools take care of themselves. Schoolmasters in the 
denominational system \^1J. bo more or less under the control of the clergyman, 
and however amiable anv particular clergyman m»r be, I ask, is it likely that 
men of education, men whom it is desirable wo rhould attract to the ranks of the 
teaching profession, would submit to enter a profession where they come in 
simply as subs to a clcfes which, thou^i it undoubtcdlj^ ranks above them, is 
separated from H-hem by a gulf over which the natiowj! schoolmaster has no 
bridge ? 

Dr, HiGO ; Wo have been told tlllt this question has been solved by facts, and 
we have been referred to the States dP America, the colonies, and to Ireland, as 
places where it has been so solved. I wilhi.take leave to look at those solutions 
which are establislicd by facts. I hayo not a*^vord to say against the conclusions 
which have been announced wil^i regard to the American system in general by 
Mr. Arthur, nor in regard to the Australian system by tlie gentleman who spoke 
last. But I say that ti^iese systems are ostablislied in countries under utterly 
different systems of society than that we now live in here. Unless your facts are 
presented to us in connection with a j)opulation which would in some fair 
measure bear a parallel to the population of this country, wo cannot accept those 
facts as a fair btvsis for argument. As the population of this country does not 
bear a fair rcsemblaneo to the jmpulation of the States and colonies, we cannot 
deduce from the state of the colonies any conclusion whatever in regard to our 
own country. Give mo a ))opulation enfranchised as the population of the colonies 
and the pfjpulaiion of the States — give mo a while people who are enfranchised, 
and are in the social condition of the people of the States, and I for one am 
content to say that under whatever disadvantages, a common systcuj may flourish 
there and be thoroughly effective. Many years ago, on examining that quesUoii, 
I came to the conclusion that the Canadian and Australian syf3tem was good for 
the colonies, and that the Shites’ system Wf s good for the States, but that neither 
of these systems would do for England. In Ireland the condition of things is 
not only not identical with ours hut actual^ contrasted. In Ireland you have 
two classes of poi)ulation, the Eofuanists and the Protestants. But wc in England 
have a rural poinilation, of wliid'^ you can And no parallel in the States or the 
polonies. Wchave a town population to which yon can find no parallel in the 
states, except in tlie city of Now York, and wo liavo to deal with that population, 
Mr. Bartlett astonished juo by comj.>Kring tho case of the people we have to look 
at with the case of tlie sons who ^7*e sent t > ilugby, IVu* lie says, We ourselves have 
been to Rugby, and if we have got on wdlhout denominational religion, why cannot 
tho children of the costerm^mgers of Westminster got on without doctrine in their 
schools.” That inference does not hold good. Mr. Bartlett, and all who belong 
to his class, have the necessary amount of Christian instruction in their houses, 
and in the society in which they move, where they are also subject to a variety of 
Christian influences. Those for whom wo are bound to act are poking in tliese 
particulars. Are those for whom our compassion 4 s invoked surrounded in their 
homes by Christian influomvis ? Those who have studied this qu^^fi^^n for the 
lost five and twenty years — every great name that has been devoted to the study 
of this great subject from the time of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Russell down- 
wards, has been of opinion that what is most of all needed for the lowest classes 
of this p^plo is Christian influence, pervading as far as possiWe their social life ; 
but that, if you cannot secure it first there, you must try to give the people a 
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sample of it, a taste of it under the influence of the Church, and of the teachers in 
the school. Now, we have been told again and again by those who are advocates 
of a broad and renovated system, that after all ever3^hing depends upon the 
character of the teacher. Gtrantedi but where is the teacher to come from ? 
how is the teacher to be trained ? There, sir, I touch tlie weak point of the 
American system. Even in the State of Connecticut itself, which may be taken 
as a model on account of its training organisation, a largo number of the 
teachers are very deflcient, and I ati perfectly certain will not bear com- 
parison with the certificated teachers in this country. This is admitted by 
the inspector of schools for the State. You have, therefore, to consider the 
training schools, and this is more necessary in England than in the States, 
because there, although the teachir may bo deficient, the boy will pick up what 
his teacher has failed to give him from the mental activity of the people. My 
belief is that a denominational system may become an integral and essential 
part of a broad national s^tem ; that it is quite possfibhi to make denominational 
schools a part of such aTystom, and in harmony with all that belongs to our 
English life and institutions. If we sliould find that we need to take such 
ngencies as there ar^ such organisations as there ar^^ to deprive them of all 
that is sectarian will not destroy liieir dcnoitiinalional bases, wliich is the 
source of the inspiratioli of their Christian zeal. We must do away with the 
present multiplication of olRccrs. Why shoul^l not wo have a common system of 
inspection instead of as many systems of .jnspcction as there are denominations? 
That would relieve the ease to some extent. And why should not wo, as I take leave 
to say we must, have an effective* ufliversal conscience clause? Those who say 
“no” may say “no” till the fiood comes, but an effective universal conscience 
clause must be liad. I speak as a Wesleyan, nm one connected officially with the 
Wesleyan system of education, and I sxy that that is a point on which wo have a 
right to insist in the case of schools. The old proverb* says, “ The mill of God 
grinds slowly, but grinds small.” I dio not want to go slowly, but I do not think 
w© should pluck up everything by the roots, and after having made a tabula rasa 
of the whole, thus lay ilio foundation of a new sort of school. I have great 
faith myself that after miieli conflict of ideas and friendly co-operation and 
intercommunications, wo shall come to such a safe solution of the case as lias 
been indicated by my friend, Mr. Arthur, in which we shall do all that is just on 
behalf of the nation, and yet live in possession of the right we have acquired ten 
times over to existing organisaAons. 

Mr. Jessk Coiii.iNos : I was sorry to hear the last speaker close his remarks by 
a demand for a good conscience clause, because I believe it to be waste of time to 
talk of conscience clauses in the pre.sent state of affairs. A conscience clause 
moans this. Out of one hundred children in a school, fifty of them may be retained 
to learn something deemed essential tb their salvation, and the other fifty jiiay be 
dismissed to play marbles as if their salvation was of no consequence. This is, in 
fact, to tell both sets of i^oys that it does not jnatter what they believe. Under 
these circumstance.s I think it would be better io have no conscience clause what- 
ever ; indeed, if I were a clergyman, and held that certain things were essential, 
I would on no terms admit a conscience clause. One gentleman has referred V'* 
(Vmnecticut, but I will quote Mr. Fraser, ne t as to one State, but as to the whole. 
IIo says, “ It is a .system of which it is no flattery or exaggeration to say that it 
produces, not the most highly educated only, but the most religiously and intelli- 
gently educated people on the earth.” IS^r. Fraser states this in his summing up. 
Canon Norris says the denominational system 'is in po-^session of the field ; I say it 
is in possession of a very small x)art of the field, which it tills as well as it can, but 
uot up to the standard required by the pre.’sent slate of agricultural science. No 
one is more ready than I to admit the great sacrifices the clergy have made for 
education, bui^it remains that wo have a great number of i-hildren still uneducated, 
and we must teek some othi^r system to complete the work ; I believe it will 
result in a friendly agreement with the Church, ‘to be followed by a vote in 
Parliament. 

The Rev. H. Sandford: I feel some diffidence in spcah&ng on this question, 
bemuse there is so much to be said on both sides. I quite tSmit that we might 
bring home to the hearts and consoicnoes of young children many Christian 
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Irutbs, without teaching them the Church catechism, aud I cannot help agreeing 
with Mr. Bartlett in his remarks upon the absurd ideas people have of the mental 
capacities of children. I agree in the main with Canon Norris’s statement 
that you cannot get Christian men to act as schoolmasters who liave not been 
brought up in connection with some denominational system. The great diffi- 
culty is to get schoolmasters, who are earnest Christian men, if they have not 
been brought up in connection with some denomination. It is of course possi- 
ble to get such men, but tliey are exceptional. There is one point in favour of 
the denoi^iinational system, which Canon Norris did not mention, and that is, 
how are you, without the clergy, to carry on the education of the country, not 
only in the rural districts, but m our rough manufacturing and mining districts, 
which are left at present almost exclusively to the clergy. You must remem^r 
that you get an immehse amount of uibour out of the clergy for schools which 
they give entirely free frou^ cost. Now, Canon Norris spoke as if he would not 
have a rate system withoffc it was a non-sectarian system. Upon this point I wish 
to call attention to two facts ; first, that througlv>ut Germany every denomination 
is bound by law to support its own school, and the deniiminational system exists 
there. People do not Ihce th^ unscctariaii system ; even hi Holland, where it is 
in force, the pcojde are setting up private^'schools becaust’) the Christianity taught 
in schools is of such a diluted character that they cannot put up with it. Besides, 
in schools supported by rates you wiki laivc a denominational system more or less, 
and the action of the Royal Commissi#ii of iShS showed that when they recom- 
mended that aid out of rates should be ft\yen to schools, they had no desire to 
destroy the denominational tsyslem, hut onl}^ wanted to keep up the existing 
schools, and give them lielp from tfio county funds. While on tlio one hand, 
therefore, I very strongly wish tc? see clergymen making concessions in order to 
gain the groat advantagcs,.of a rale in aid to our schools, and a law of compulsory 
attendance, I have a sti'ong desire to see the two systems combined together upon 
a liberal and comprehensive plan, * 

Mr. W. Barclay remarked that tlio pupils in every description of school in 
this countrv, from the top to tlic bottom, were instructed far too much in the 
articles of faith held by«jliffereut sects, and far too little in the law as expounded 
in the sermon on the mount. 

Mr. Thomas Tuijneu : I wish t o place before the Congress my views as a practical 
teacher upon this subject, ami I may ])rennso that linve biught the children of 
the working classes of this city to the number of 10,000, and that for the last four 
years I have had under mo some hundreds of the middle classes. 1 therefore 
approach this question with special experience of a kind which should bo very 
serviceable to us in our consideration of the matter, and I regret that we luive not 
had more of it to-day. There never was a y.mo when the children of the working- 
classes of this country were in a st«4,o of greater ignorance than during the last 
quarter of the last century ; and tlie person who made great efforts to dispel that 
darkness was a man who began hi» operations on the brojU principle, that wc have 
a common Christianity, and that iliero are points upon which we are all agreed 
with reference to the duty of man to man. I refer to Joseph Lancaster, wdio gave 
^n impetus to education and excited an entluisiasm in respect of it, unparalleled in 
its character. From the king on th^ throne to the most humble philanthropist, 
the whole country was earnest the cjjusc of education. We hiwl, then, the 
grandest, largest, and most entluisiasiio movement in favour of a general system 
o I education for the masse s,j)roject€|f( under the sanction of the Royal Society, that 
this country has ever w'itnessed. Seeing that history has shown us the solution of 
this question is possible, that a modification of the Lancasterian system for the 
worse has taken root, in America, and has brought education wdthiii the roach of 
the w’hole of the people of that country, I say w^e should go back tofithe period to 
which I refer, and, studying the educational inovemcjvt of that day,HUo whether the 
jn’inciplos then acted on wxro^sound, and whether it would not be well to act upon 
them now. The British system is not denominational ; it is classed so, but 
1, as a Churchman, wiy it is in no respects denominational to take the Bible and 
go through it, Bolectibg tlioso leading jirinciples wdiich crop up in every page of it. 
lou mignt frame a eoliemo of religious instruction whicJi could not fail to be 
acceptable to all denominations, and w’hicli might form the basis of a system 
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deserring the title national. One other word as a teacher ; I liaTc found that 
instruction in morals relating to the practical duties would be listened to and be 
appreciated by boys, and would, in all probability, become the basis of action in 
life, while the dogmatic teaching of any system of religion would utterly fail to 
impress the pupil, and would, in ^1 probability, fall entirely to the ground. 

Mr. 0. H. Bkacebridqb appreciated the practical solution which the Rev. 
Canon Norris had given, and instanced the case of the American missionaries in 
Constantinople having started and carjied on schools there, in which they read 
the whole Scriptures, and expounded them without reference to dogma or any 
reference to the Church systems, with the full sanction of the patriarch. These 
schools had been in existence from to the present time, and embodied the 

principle for which the majority of the speakers seemed to be contending, namely, 
a religious but non-sectarian system of educ&tion. • 

Mr. Alpiied Bourne (Secretary of the British and Foreign School Society) : I 
am surprised that so maij^’^difTiculties should have pfofentod themselves to the 
gentlemen who havo read papers upon tho question, because none of tlioso diffi- 
culties are known to those who have practically to do with the work of education. 
If some of those who tiiiiik much of the diffic\iltio,s ineii^^oned would but visit our 
British schools in Brisl^d, or any olhciejvirt of tho country, they would find tho 
problem practically solved. In the 2000 schools, or thereabouts, established under 
t.lie British and Foreign Scliools’ Society, all which are open to tho inspection 
of any person who may choose to visit tl^m, will be found teachers of all do- 
nominations, including tho Episcopal Church, and those teachers, being well qualified 
to instruct tho pupils in all secular jiiiSlters, give them such religious training as is 
necessary, without dealing in dogma or anything which could i:^ssibly bo olTonsivo 
to the parents or friends of the children. Scriptural instruction is given, and tho 
foundation is laid as far as possible for whatever superstructure in tho shape of 
dogmatic teaching tho friends of tlio children may please to build in subsequent 
years. As to the training of tho teachers, which has been referred to by Dr. Rigg 
us tho greatest difilculty in connection with any undenominational system of 
education, I fancy the British and Foreign Schools’ Society lias solved that problem 
also. At the British and Foreign Training Colleges in London, if any visitor wore 
to utlend the elasses, iiuiiiiro as to tin) denominations of tho several students there, 
and inquire as to whether anything in the sba])o of dogma is olTerod to them 
which they cannot receive, and, on the other hand, I would ask them to inquire 
whether the Scriptures arc rcaa and tf) what extent religious teaching is given, 

I am sure those visitors would come away with tho feeling that it is not 
impossible to carry on the education of our country on tho undenominational 
system. The only way w'e can meet the difficulty in the case — and I speak from 
Ijractical experience — is to respect the religious convictions of all with whom wo 
come in contact. Practically these qutistions, which so much is made, havo no 
real existence when they come to bo dealt with. I can refer you to commit! oos of 
British schools all ovcr*tlie countl^ for coufii’ination of my assertion, that when 
application is made to ns for a teacher we are ttjd of tho iiuinber of tho children, 
the size and resources of the school, but no mention is made of religion, and we 
are never applied to for a teacher of any particular denomination. In some case^. 
wo are applied to by denominational school ‘I'f and in these wo endeavour to meet 
their wishes, but tho applications in most instances come from British schools, 
without reference to creed. • 

Tho Rev. J. Percival : One speaker j.his morning has exi^rcssed an opinion 
which must commend itself to tho common sense of ^ery practical teacher. He 
said, what most schoolmasters hav£^ long since found out, that tho outside public 
arc very much inclined, in discussing the religious question, to exaggerate its 
character. J’^uring ten years I have been teaching in a distinctly denominational 
school, in wh\*.h I have had many pupils of various denominations, but I have 
never, in my own exporienc* or that of my colleagues, met with tho so-called 
religious difficulty or anything approaching to it. Phave, therefore, come to tho 
conclusion that the whole problem could be solved by the one condition, that tho 
teacher should have common sense. At tho same time, however, we cannot ensure 
common sense in all teachers, and what, perhap.s, is more imporlant, the public 
generally feel very deeply that there is an absolute difficulty, and this feeling has 
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to bo removed, because, although a matter of sentiment, it is none the less real VSTe 
have, then, to establish some system in which the great majority of the nation 
ehall^ have confidence. Unless the parents have confidence in the teachers the 
education will bo imperfect, both as regards the gross number under instruction, as 
well as in the quality of the education. The choice seems to me to lie between 
denominational schools, with a strict, clearly defined conscience clause, undenomi- 
national schools, and secular schools. I don’t feel particularly alarmed at any Ohe 
of these, then, being the national systeii^^. Whatever is established as the new 
system will not, I am convinced, destroy wliat at present exists, nor will our 
English system bo much altered. My own educational creed is very brief. Let 
us have education at all cost. It is absolutely necessary to have a system which 
shall embrace the very lowest branches of society, and I am content to acquiesce in 
either of the three systems I have named, if it but ensures that every English child 
is educated. I should of course prefer that the children have a religious education, 
and would advocate that , course with all my Bti*ength. Perhaps a modified 
American system, with the Bible as a text -book, woulfi 'oe the measure of my idea, 
but I should not like the teachers to bo prohibited from commenting upon the 
book, for, from my own oxporionce, it would not be often that those comments need 
touch upon controversial questions. the same time' I should accept with 

satisfaction a petf-fectly good secular education. 

Sir Edward Strachey, Bart. : The question as it presents itself to me is not whe- 
ther it is possible to sketch out a luf a -sectarian system, but whether it would work. 
The Secretary of the British and Foreign School Society says it docs work, but 
unfortunately wo have to set against his state .nent the fact that, whereas the British 
and Foreign Society educates only 1^^ per cent., the denominational system edu- 
cates 85 per cent, of the children ?\nder instruction. And it seems to me that this 
is rather fatal to the assertion that a non-sectarian system is possible. It is a 
fact that all earnest meirdo bedong to some definite faith or other. Perhaps a few 
here and there, althougli earnest, can rise above all diftercnces of creed. It seems 
to me that before we can have an unsectarian system wo must liave a universal 
Church. It is the dream of Dr. Arnold and the Dean of Westminster, and until 
that dream is realised, a non-scclarian scheme of education is impossible. As Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has said in those pages, which have been reftbrred to more than 
once to-day, the Bible is the literature of the poor ; it is to the poor what Ctreek 
and Latin literature are to those of higher station, and it is impossible to give a 
thorough education to the poor unless you have thb influences of the Bible acting 
on their minds and hearts as the literature of one of the greatest nations of 
antiquity. You cannot have any practical religious education unless you have it 
carried on by men of definite creeds. 

Mr. W. Brewin: Throughout nearly the whole of tlic continent of India, whore 
I have visited much, it is proverbial that \ 'ople will Rend their cliildren to the 
host and cheapest school irrespectifo of particular books that may be used there. 
They Judge of the general results of the cliication, t^’king into consideration 
the lime and payment. It has been referred to by a few, but all who have had to 
do witli it know as a fact that thS masses of the people in this country have no 
jdifficulty in deciding whether they will send their children to the British school 


iLjmt . ejs m ont in the matter of })gyment. It not unfrequcntly happens that 
families arc unable to afford the required pence for each child, 
parents or c(fuj)led witli tlio fact that it is dependent 

This is the gi’cai support; and these two causes liavo brought about the 
entirely upon voiui.i^,plQj.Q — that* it has not been found equal to the wants 
result which \^e all I 'imTculty in carrying out a similar system under Govern- 
of the country. I aee no -h-. „rana .lilficulty would be solved. 

V ssion, said : I liavo been struck, in listening to 
The Cii.uii.MAN, closing the dis smallness of difference betw'en such of us 
this very pleasing discussion, witi ^ direo,";ons wo have C^ionvergence of 

as have diftorod ; we have found La ^y speakers in every case to give L much 
opinion, and o desire has been cxhibiL/ji,^ powe? from their 

as they oonscienliousy can, and to aci men trained in special 

opponents. Surely if there is such uiu corresponding unanimity outside. I 
^hools of thought, we may expect to t no difficulty in 

feel BUT© that if a ppirit of give and take . ^ 
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solving the problem. I am in a rather peculiar position, because I have never 
been ^le to understand, since I thought upon the matter, the difference between 
secular and religious matters, of which some make so much. Secular means the 
age, or that which is in time ; not this passing fleeting age with its fashio^, but 
the whole of time, which takes in a large space, and indeed brings you very near 
indeed to what you call eternity. I suppose we must call arithmetic a secular 
subject, yet if all the universe were destroyed, or had never been called into being, 
the laws of arithmetic would be the same as they are now. So the more deeply 
you look into the matter, the more dcepfy you feel tliat there is an element in the 
question which brings you very near to tho throne of God. Unless J become, 
which I do not feel inclined to become, a positivist, and with M. Comte give up 
all ideas except those of science, I cannot leave children in the hands of purely 
secular teachers. I must follow up the secular teachers by saying to the pupil, 
“ My child, this man is teaching you physics, and naturjfl philosophy has been 
teacning you the law of G-od, although ho has not beep mentioning God’s name.’' 
As long as it is my duty clergyman to do that, I asl? for nothing more. Let 
secular schools be established tocsupplement the denominational system, and let 
thorn bo utterly secular. 


EDUCATION OE NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 

•• 

How may the State best pron^pte the Education of the Destitute 
and Neglected portion of the Pojfulation'?* By Mart 
Carpenter. • 

TTOW the neglected and destitute portion o’f the population may 
11 be educated ? ” is a question which has not yet engaged tho 
attention of tho Government or of society generally. Reformatory, 
industrial, and workhouse schools are provided at great cost for 
those who need thorn, yet nothing has been done to prevent that 
need. But tho country is at length awakening to tho belief, not 
only that something ough> to he done, but that something must bo 
done, to remove the condition of frightful ignorance which disgraces 
our country, burdens society with heavy rates for tho support of 
workhouses and gaols, and hands down a heritage of degradation to 
perpetuate something rotten in the State. 

This has long been known to mady, from the highest to the 
lowest, who have comcerned fliemselve.i with the welfare of their 
fellow creatures. Tlie late ever lamented Prince Consort, in his 
noble opening address to the Educational Congress at London, 
l)ore a most importaut testimony ^ the alarming number of 
young persons who, in this our Cliristian country, grow up into 
manhood and womanhood without ever fiaving had the opportunity 
nlforded them, by a suitable educatioii, of developing those powers 
bestowed on them by the Creator, or learning their duty either to 
God or to man. On that occasion his royal liighncss emphatically 
I>ointod ou| the duty of the State to atford such education. Every 
missicnary/' ■^very ragged-school teacher, every inspector of work- 
houses, every governor of a gaol, every one,<!n short, who comes into 
persoual and intelligent contact with the lowest stratum of society, 
can bear testimony to the same alarming facts. * 

The Committee of Council on Education, through which alone 
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Grovernment aid can be granted, have steadily refused to extend help 
to those schools which could not conform to regulations framed 
witl^a view to a class, requiring aid, indeed, but of a totally different 
kind from that which w’ould meet the wants of the neglected, and 
destitute portion of the population. The Reformatory Conference at 
Birmingham, in December, 1851, strongly urged upon the Educational 
Council the necessity of giving special attention to the education of 
this claos, from which spring paupers and criminals, and to frame 
regulations by which schools should be suitably aided, which met 
their wants. It was without effect. Parliament granted reformatory 
schools and, subsecfuently, indusfrial schools — it made a largo annual 
grant for pauper schools ; but the Educational Council of the nation 
steadily refused to give that education wlTiCh might have saved 
children from crime and pauperism, and I’he nation from an enormous 
annual expenditure. A tj;iird conference was hfeld at Birmingham 
by the supporters of the reformatory movcmeiit, in January, 1861. 
Their ten years of experience had enabled them even more strongly 
than before to see the dangersb. to the country of leaving without 
education the part of society most^, requiring it. A fresh appeal 
to the Committee of CS)uncil /)n Education was, as before, of no 
avail, and lately a Parliamentary Committee sat on the subject. 
The advanced period, of the session prevented evidence from being 
taken from Birmingham, Maiiche&lcr, Liverpool, and other large 
towns, and chiefly confined it to witnesses from the metropolis ; but 
though it was thus clearly establislied by the evidence, as stated in 
the draft report of Jlie chairman, “ that there exists in many of our 
great cities and towns, a class of children whom the system of 
national education, supported by Parliament, and administered by 
the Committee of Council on Education, d6es not reach, and who are 
excluded, in consequence, either of the faults or of the misfortune of 
their parents, from any participation in its benefits.” “We see no 
reason,” it is added, “ in point of principle, why these institutions, 
(ragged schools) shouhl not rcceivot;aid from the State, or why the 
State should not take the sa^ne pains to render them efficient in 
their educational capacity as« it takes ill the cas6 of other schools.” 

The final report of the •Committee, however, makes no proposal 
^to take any step towards removing the ignorance of the country, 
cither by aiding existing sch^ls for that portion of the population, 
or by establishing others. ^It recommends the action of the Indus- 
trial Schools’ Bill, then passing through Parliament, for children that 
have already fallen uiuher the grasp of the law; and referring to Deni- 
son’s Act for out-door pauper children, the Committee left the educa- 
tion of the country in the condition in v/hich it was previously, and this 
class almost entirely dependent on the voluntary beuevolen/fe of society. 
During the next year, the revised code occupied the attifation of the 
countr3\ Jt was hoped 'that this might have a more equal influence 
over the population, and that by making the conditions of obtaining 
help moic simple, all might share its benefils. Such lias not been 
the case. It is probable even that it has had the effect of increasing 
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the number of the neglected children, who, being unlikely to come 
up to the required standard of attendance or education, are not likely 
to receive equal attention from teachers, and are not welcome irf the 
pay schools. Frightful revelations as to the educational condition of 
Manchester were a few years ago made by the zealous efforts of an 
educational society in that town. In almost every Congress of this 
Association the subject has beei? a matter of serious consideration. 
The state of the rural districts, as well as many poor partvi of the 
country, has also attracted attention. In a paper read last year 
before this section in Birmingham, it was stated by Mr. Ceilings, that 
in a recent house-to-house visitation, 754 streetffe were canvassed, 
“ the total number of children visited was 5JJ,,5^3 ; of these 7517 
were under three yealfS" of age ; of the remaining 45,056 — 32,997 had 
been to school at some period of their lives, while 12,059 had never 
been at school ; th^se, however, who had ^een fit school were there 
on an average —boy^ only one year and three-quarters each, and girls 
two years and a half, a period almost^useless : 17,023 were then at 
school. The gaols’ report was in lirrmony with this; of 3460 persons 
committed to the two prisons,^7 only had received any instruction 
worth naming. » 

Recent political changes have happily>»now awakened the country, 
and also the Government, to the necessity of faking some effectual 
means to remedy the growing evil; but a general apathy has 
appeared to pervade the country, as to the educational condition of 
those who neither could nor would provide it for themselves. But 
it is now proved that “ ignorance cannot and '^vill not die out of 
itself,” as we have heard it stated; and that it is not sound political 
economy, any more than it is the duly of a Christian community, to 
leave the souls of the cMldren without knowledge, because their 
parents are too poor or too careless to give it to them. 

Earl de Grey, the President of the Council, in the debate on Earl 
Russell’s motion on March 8th, last, stated, “ that so far as the educa- 
tional appliances of the country*rcquired to bo supplemented to meet 
the wants of the country, supplemeiiled they ought to be.” The 
Home Secretary, thc*Right Hbn. Mr. Bruce, has publicly stated his 
belief that education is better than puu'^hment. On Juno 25th, he 
said still further, “ What we want, therefore, is to animate our people 
with a greater desire for education ; ljut it will not do to wait until 
their convictions on the subjeegt arc jipened. Parliament must 
interfere.” 

It is indeed full time to arrivd at* this rf»ult, when it has been 
proved by nearly forty years’ experience that the action of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education has proved to be unequal to meet the 
great emergency existing. Even one of our inspectors. Rev. H. W. 
BellairS; iu jis official rc^mrt for 1868, says — “The present condition 
of education in Great Britain may be thus* stated : one half of the 
children of the working classes, between three and thirteen years of 
age, are under no scholastic education at all ; audf of the other half 
it cannot bo truly said that under the present system they will ever 
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be half educated,” This startling statement is fully borne out by tho 
Birmingham statistics to which allusion has been already made ; the 
inqiAries of the Manchester Society, and the evidence laid before the 
Education Council Committee of 1861, respecting the children who 
are not attending the pay schools, show that there are in London 
alone at least 60,000 of this class, of whom less than half are in actual 
attendance at ragged schools ; simiW evidence was given respecting 
Bristol, •Edinburgh, and Aberdeen. 

What means, then, are to be adopted to remove this enormous evil T 
How can we arrest tlie progress^of ignorance, and worse than simple 
barbarism — how c4n we cut off the entail of degradation wliich is 
being transmitted, tOi-wir certain knowledge, from father to son, to 
the third and fourth generation ? ^ 

No simple palliations will bo of the smallest value ; they have been 
tried without effect, ^ind ^nly bliqd eyes, unwilling to see, to tho 
magnitude of the evil, Tho Report of the Select* Committee of 1861 
has led to no results. Its authors remained satisfied with the fact 
that “ the London Ragged School Union, with Lord Shaftesbury at 
the head, are opposed to any Goveirnment grants being made to 
Ragged Schools” (rtWe ''Report), and consequently left without an 
effort the 33,000 at least known to be under no instruction in 
London, with the tc,ns of thousands or millions in other parts of 
England, while «'ill the ragged schools in various cities were vainly 
striving, with inetficient means, to cope with a small fragment of the 
mass of evil. The only recommendations made by that Committee 
were that ^‘admissio;i into Government Schools should be secured to 
destitute orphans, deserted children, and the children of out-door 
paupers,” and that ‘‘ whatever children arc not reached by the Indus- 
trial Schools’ Bill then passing through Pailiament should be left to 
the missionary exertions of the Ragged School Managers ! ” It was 
not explained what the ‘‘ Government Schools ” were, or how the 
guardians of the poor should be induced or compelled to take care 
that these miserable children attended them, nor was it perceived by 
that Committee that to send tens of thousands of neglected children 
to certified industrial schools, under magistcfial sentence, at an 
expense to the Government! of 13/. per annum for every child, 
instead of 1/. or 30^. which might have sufficed for education, would 
not be economical, to say tho ieast ; it would for many reasons be 
neither wise nor right. ^ • 

Since, then, we can no longer hope that the Educational Com- 
mittee, or a Parliamentary grant*, can meet the wants of the country, it 
is evident that the people must take the burden ou themselves, through 
a local educational rate. This was the basis of a Bill introduced by 
the Secretary of State in the last session ; such is also tf.G basis of 
the Birmingham Educational League ; it wVll, I trust, fiVc long, be 
the law of the land. Rep*ugnant as it has hitherto been to the genius 
of onr people, and great as are the dangers of the abuse of such 
a measure, yet without taking as an example continental nations, the 
spirit of whose government is very different from our own, we may 
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hope, from the successful working of such a measure in our sister 
country, the United States, that a good education, open to all with- 
out distinction, and under the management of the citizens of the 
country, must produce beneficial results. 

Yet, that the results should meet our requirements, and that the 
portion of the community most needing education maybe reached 
by it, we must not suppose that ttic simple establishment of good 
schools will be sufficient. Mr. Bellairs stated that the portion of the 
working classes who arc at school will never, under our present 
system, be half educated. Why is this ? The Manchester and the 
Birmingham societies, already alludM to, began ‘their efforts with 
the intention of paying at National and British Schools for children 
who were prevented M)m attending them by the poverty of their 
parents. This produced liti^le effect. Children thus paid for very 
i firely attend regularly. Other causes beside the want of the school 
fees prevent their being at school. Some years ago* I visited in 
Manchester a large free school, very well conducted, and established 
expressly to meet the wants of parr^nts unable to pay school fees; 
The scholars were evidently very poor, and glad to receive such aid, 
but the streets immediately stfrrounding the* school \yere swarming 
with street Arabs, who had no desire ta attend it, and who would 
certainly not have been welcomed had they wished for admittance. 
The Red Cross Street British School in this city was established 
in a low and poor neighbourhood '* that an impression might bo made 
upon it — no such effect has been produced. An inspection of the 
adjoining bye-streets and alleys would convince any one that it 
would be impossible, and worse than useless, to attempt to introduce 
these children into that school ; it would not meet their wants, and 
they would spoil its cfiicic.^icy. Much evidence to the same effect 
was laid before the Select Committee by those connected with 
ragged schools, both in Jjondon and in the provinces; though a 
small number of the children attending such schools may be, and 
are, prepared to attend the ordinary schools, yet, as a general rule, 
they do not, and cannot ; and the existence of a well-regulated 
ragged school in a parish by nO*means interferes with the attendance 
at the Other schools, but often improvee^it. In the United States, 
under similar conditions, the same facts occur. In the city of 
New York, where there is open to all 'm excellent and free educa- 
tion, the same multitudes exist o^ neglected children who will not 
enter those schools, and who, if they did, would not be benefited 
by them. They require, like thosd im our own country, a special 
action from voluntary effort which shall adapt the means employed 
to their wants for New York. When that is supplied, by the agency 
of the Children’s Aid Society, Five Points, and the Howard Institute, 
^they do well,\and become useful members of society. They required 
civilisation, and before they received it, no m'tere intellectual culture 
could avail them. 

It follows, then, that to reach the portion of the population which 
Uiost requires help, there must be special schools adapted to their 
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needs, and these should be under the management of persons who 
will devote to them much benevolent effort. 

But it was said by the inspector that the education given was 
very inefficient. This seems strange, when we know how much 
effort has been made by the Committee of Council to raise the 
schools of the country to the greatest possible efficiency. Yet it is 
more than confirmed by the resultrof the Birmingham investigation. 
Out of ^908 young persons employed in factories between the ages of 
thirteen and twenty-one, who were examined on the Fourth Standard, 
that is, reading an easy paragraph, writing the same, and doing the 
simplest sum in arithmetic in Which money is used, only forty-one, 
or 4^ per cent, were able to pass. Such a result arises in Birming- 
ham, it is shown, irf great part, from the inelKciency of the schools ; 
but it is duo also there — and in every pari of the country — from a want 
of duo appreciation op the part of the parents of the benefits of educa- 
tion, which leads them to^be carcldss in sending them to schools, and 
chiefly from the deficient action of the Factory Act, this acting only 
where fifty or more are empldye^d. The children are withdrawn from 
such as are under the Act, into’ small workshops, where they are in 
a far worse condition, apd, though vu‘n/ young, receive no education. 
A stringent Act, similar ^ in * intention to the Factory Act, but 
preventing any children from being anywhere employed under a 
certain age, and enforcing the half-time system on those who do go, 
would, in our country, be a necdssary adjunct to any scheme of 
education. 

In all legislation intended to meet the educational wants of the 
country, 1 believe that local action will bo of first importance, whether 
or not that is supplomciited by central Governmeut help ; and it will 
be necessary to put that local action under the control of a body, 
selected not only for fitness for the work, but as truly representing 
the district without distinction of sect or party ; at the source, how- 
ever, this body should not supersede the action of voluntary manage- 
ment, where such schools as arc under their charge fulfil the required 
conditions. It will evidently* be for the advautage of the ratepayers 
that good existing schools, ^ which would rcqiiire only a grant for 
education, should be utilised in the general scheme, instead of 
incurring the cost, of founding and maintaining new ones. A great 
additional advantage would tlyis be obtained, by calling out a greater 
sympathy and sense of individuality in the movement, and exciting a 
wholesome emulation amobg different schools. The experience of 
fifteen years in the reformatory and industrial schools, in which 
voluntary effort was an important element, fully confirms this view. 
It is one which is adopted in Mr. Bruce’s Bill, and it is essential to 
the due adaptation of the system to the neglected and de^stitutc class, 
whether in cities or in rural districts. 

The introduction of this element into an educational measure ' 
would alone avert the danger of our establishing a system which 
might easily degenerate into mere mechanical teaching, and never 
touch the evil. With the following alteration to secure this, the 
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Birmingham League appears excellent in its principles. The object 
is — 

“ The establishment of a system which shall secure the education 
of every child in England and Wales.’' The means are : — 

(1.) Local authorities shall be compelled by law to see that 
sufficient school accoLimodation is provided for every 
child in the district. ^ 

(2.) The cost of founding and maintaining such Schools as may 
bo required shall be provided out of local rates supple- 
mented by Government grants, and efficient schools under 
voluntary management shall be aidgd from the rates. 

(3.) Schools fovHrided and maintained by local rates shall be 
under local inspectors, and subject to Government inspec- 
tion. .Ail schools aided by local ra^s shall bo inspected 
by local authorities. • • , 

(4.) All schools aided by local rates shall be unsectariau. 

(5.) To all schools aided by loc,;^! ?*ates admission shall be free. 
(6.) School accommodation being provided, the State or the 
local authorities shllTliave^ power to compel the attendance 
of children of suitable age not otherwise receiving educa- 
tion. 

• 

With respect to the compulsory attendance, I believe that if it 
were made unlawful for children to be employed more than as half- 
timers with schooling, until they could read and write, and if the 
Industrial Schools’ Act were thoroughly carried out, it would bo 
unnecessary. This may be an after consideration. Let us all join 
in that great movcuiciit to provide suitable education for every child 
in the State. 


On the Same. By Rev. W. L. Clay. 

It is confessed in almost all quarters » that the present system of 
education does not r^ach, and is never likely to reach, certain 
neglected classes and localities. The radical defect of the system, 
namely, that whore most help is needed least is given, is incurable. 
In thinly-peopled rural, and densely-peopled urban, districts, volunteer 
benevolence will never be able^ to maintain, even if it could 
establish, national schools, costing as thbse schools must cost, 20s, 
a head per annum over and above •thc^ government grant. Nor is 
this all — full half, if not two-thirds, of the existing schools are 
languishing for lack of funds, and the Privy Council on the present 
plan can do nothing by way of help for such schools, except increase 
their inefficiency by the infliction of tines and deductions. 

• A thorouglx change then is needed, and there are not many 
educationalists who really believe that it can bo effected without a 
recourse to school rates. At this moment there ere two school- 
ruto schemes prominently before the public, the one emanating 
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from Manchester,* the other from Birmingham. With the former in 
the main, I, for one, am content ; the latter I must venture to 
criticise on one or two points, though in no unfriendly spirit* 

There are six points in the charter of the Birmingham Education 
League : (1.) The local authorities are to provide sufficient school 

accommodation. (2.j They arc to bear the expense with the help of 
the Privy Council grants. (3.) Th*ey are to have the management 
in their# hands subject to Government inspection. (4.) The schools 
are to be unsectarian ; and (5.) Free, and (6.) Attendance is to be 
compulsory. 

Now, if the grcfand were cldhr for its introduction, 1 could not 
greatly object to thi^ programme. I much doubt whether the 
country is yet ripe for any stringent measure«sf direct compulsion, 
though probably a great deal might be* done in the way of indirect 
compulsion, by really enforcing the Factory Acts in towns, and 
extending them, in a modified formVto agricultural districts. Again, 
if “ unscctarian ” means practically (whatever it may profess to 
mean) “secular” education, ^should be prepared to join almost 
any movement for resisting the de-Christiaiiisation of our national 
schools ; otherwise I would willingly accept this scheme, if the ground 
were clear for its acceptai^cc. That the ground, however, is not 
clear seems to me a fatal objection. 

There is a previous question to be answered before primary edu- 
cation can bo properly dealt WMth*'by Parliament. Is the existing 
system to bo virtually supplanted, or only developed and transformed ? 
To me it seems that the problem is, how to put the new cloth of the 
rate system to the old garment of the voluntary system, without 
making the rent worse. The Birmingham scheme, however, is a 
supplanting scheme ; for whatever professions may be made to 
the contrary, it would inevitably improve the present schools 
off the laud. The Committee say, it is true, in their circular, 
that “ the new machinery to be provided by the joint action 
of the central and local authorities need not injuriously interlero 
with those existing schooks, Avliicli arc satisfactorily educating 
the people;” but surely there mu«t be mqp on that committee 
who have doubts on tlii^ ])oint. Do they think, for instance, 
that in any quarter of Birmingham they could open a large new free 
school, with a good playgroj^iid, a first-rate staff of teachers, and an 
abundant supply of school material, without “injuriously inter- 
fering” with the existing l^chools' in their neighbourhood?— schools 
which, besides charging fees,^arQ probably far less efficient, owing to 
the parsimony with wiiich they have to be managed. A rivalry be- 
tween the schools, old and new, would be inevitable, unless it were 
possible to assign to each school a district on the Saxon plan. But 
with two sets of schools on the ground, oije free and t?Le other not, 
school districts are out, of the question; we could not make the people^ 


refer to the *“ MaTichestor Bill” Committoo, not to the recently formed 
“Manchester ISducutiou Union.” 
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in one street pay for their children’s schooling, while it was provided 
free for their neighbours in the next. Nor could the difficulty be 
met by levying a school-rate in the free school district; for the locali- 
ties in which such schools are most needed, are just those in which 
the local taxation already verges on the intolerable. Whenever we 
get a school rate it will have to be a general one, levied over areas 
at least as large as the poor-law Unions. For another reason, there- 
fore, the Birmingham scheme must of necessity '•'injuriously inter- 
fere ” with the present system ; for school rates will diminish school 
subscriptions, and so drive the unfortunate old-school managers a 
step nearer insolvency. ’ 

And surely a Darwinian struggle for exisie?i^ce between two diffe* 
rent systems of cdiffiation^is greatly to be deprecated. The volun- 
tary system is the weaker vessel, and will doubtless succumb in the 
end. But it will *die hard, and^ meanwhile tflere will be a grievous 
waste of money afld energy, a grievous stirring up oT ill-blood and 
bitterness. What we want is plainly; some compromise which will 
utilise, drill, and not discard voluntary zeal. In the clergy the 
nation possesses a body of ft’oni 10,000 to 15,000 unpaid school 
superintendents, well educateVl, of giood social position, diligent and 
vigilant, as a matter of duly, in fact, satisfactory, on the confession 
of their opponents, in every respect, but the ^nc item of religious 
narrowness. Once thrown aside, tlieir place will not be readily 
supplied. They have nearly 12,000 schools, with more than 1,500,000 
scholars under their management. Are these schools to be consigned 
to slow atrophy? * 

And to avoid this miserable issue we have merely to devise some 
scheme whicli, while creating new schools where they are needed, 
shall foster, not destroy, those already in existence ; a scheme which, 
instead of driving the clergy into antagonism, will bring them, under 
a not intolerable amount of compulsion, to terms with the 
nation. 

In other words, we want a transitional, not a final measure. Such 
a measure is desirable on other grouifds. Wo arc not, for instance, 
as already in timatedj^ prepared* to go as far in compulsion as we hope 
to go ultimately. Again, it is plainly Advisable to keep down the 
school rate till the promised re-adjustment of local taxation has been 
effected; eventually it will add at least 15 per cent, to the rates. 
But a stronger reason than eitbfyr of these for resting content for 
the present with a provisional measure, is the necessity — for it is 
scarcely less — of giving the voluAtaiy systejn a fair chance of an 
amicable coalition with the new regime- 

I believe the ‘‘Manchester Bill,” with some modifications, would 
effect this latter end, and at the same time attain almost all the 
objects whi^i the Birmiogbam leaguers desire. Sketched in outline, 
the scheme I plead for is as follows ; — * 

The present schools are, as a rule, in a state of low efficiency for 
want of funds. The first proposal, therefore, is that the managers 
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shall have a claim on the rates for one-third of their estimated 
minimum expenses, the one-third of course being a fixed sum — ^say, 
about lOs. a head on the average attendance. The conditions to con- 
stitute a claim, should be acceptance of Government inspection, 
observance of the conscience clause, and the admission of the rate- 
payers by their representatives to a share in the management. The 
two latter conditions would, no doulft, be unpalatable to the clergy, 
yet I beli< 3 ve the great majority of us would accept them as a low 
price to pay for relief from the harassing anxiety and heavy money 
loss which our jiresent practically sole responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the schools imposes upon us, and from the misery of 
seeing our schools gr(^ 7 ,tly less efficient tliau they ought to be. And 
even if we were inclined to hold out, the Church* laity would apply 
the needful gentle compulsion, by simply^ turning a deaf ear to all 
appeals for help to p^ty of^ school debts, on the*^ ground that the 
lacking money Vas to be had for thb asking fro the ratepayers, on 
terms which, to the lay mind, would seem highly reasonable. 

With IO 5 . from the rates, andJO^. from the Privy Council (it is 
estimated that it will average 9s. Hr/, ^this year), the managers will 
still have IO 5 . to, provide *tit the least ; jftid with an expenditure of a 
few shillings more, the schools might be vastly improved. As the 
managers arc raising^ 20^. at the present time, I think they would 
easily raise 12^. 6r/. or 1 56., under the new order of things. The 
clergyman’s power to obtain subscriptions from the laity would be 
destroyed, of course, if it were known that he might throw the 
entire cost of his schools on the rates if he chose ; but, as under the 
present t^roposal it would be well understood that the amount claim- 
able from the rates was strictly limited, and that the managers were 
responsible for the balance, I believe there would be no serious 
falling off in the subscriptions. If the 194,715 subscribers, who 
gave last year 492,94H. to the inspected schools, were to deduct 
from their liberality the amount of their school rates, the deduction 
would not amount, I calculate, to 10 ,per cent. And while I antici- 
pate no serious loss in waning subscriptions, I am convinced that 
there need be none in the school fees. *'The point for which I most 
urgently contend, for the it masons already indicated, is, that the 
schools shall be all alike, fees charged in all, or else all free. I know 
no reason whatever for making them entirely free ; unless the cir- 
cumstance that they arc so in Gerii^any and America be counted a 
rciisou. But the fact that tlio primary schools are there used by all 
classes, and that this is not likely to be the case here for many years 
(not but what it is a thing in itself to be very much desired, and 
whenever brought about, free schools at once become the simplest 
arrangement), is quite sufficient ground for not importing the free 
school system. Awaiting then a reason tl^at will conv^ce us that 
the schools ought to be free, we for the present venture to urge that 
in the inspected schools alone last year the fees yielded 508,772/., a 
sum not wantonly* to be thrown away in order to turn every pound 
now paid in local rates into more than a guinea. The difficulty that 
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the children of parents who cannot pay are now excluded is easily 
surmounted. In most schools there is already a free list for such 
children. Let it be made obligatory in all. The method would be 
very simple. No child should bo refused admission because he 
brought no fee, but when the payments were — say three months in 
arrears — they should be recoverable in some summary manner, proved 
inability to pay, however, being ^eld a valid excuse. To secure the 
manager from loss (especially in poor neighbourhoods, where, witli 
low subscription lists, they could least afford it), it might be* well to 
allow them to charge the free children to the rates and leave the 
poor law guardians, or the School Board,’' to proceed against the 
parents, if they thought fit. 

If, however, the gphools, for some occult* reason yet to be pro- 
duced, are to be free, lot dheir gratuitous character go no farther 
than prohibiting tl^e exaction of fees from recajeitrant parents. We 
plead for liberty, uijder the stimulus of lutving a third 9 f our revenue 
to raise, to get all we can by any fair means short of compulsion, 
and we will contrive to get very nearly as much as wo do now. We 
should be greatly aided in the unfler taking if it were enacted (as 
on other grounds it most c<v^inly ought to bo enacted), that fee- 
paying parents shall have a voice, like the subsowbers, in electing 
the managers, and be likewise eligible tliemsclves. 

So far then as regards the raising of the present schools to 
efficiency. Two things are needed, more money, and an infusion of 
now blood into the management. The latter object will bo fully 
attained by introducing the representatives of the ratepayers and 
of the parents into the committees. It remain.!i to be shown how 
wo propose to provide neglected districts with the schools they need. 
It is commonly assumed that the voluntary system has reached the 
limits of its expansive power. A fact stated in the last education 
report of the Privy Council indicates very much tlic contrary. It 
was found that the Revised Code was draining away the supply of 
pupil teachers, and to meet this evil (among others) the minute 
known as Mr. Corric’s minute*” was issued. Up to Aug. 31, 1868, 

1 1,700/. had been spent under ^liis minute to promote the employment 
of pupil teachers, wifh the successful rdsult of adding no less than 
2697 to the number. These additioniil teachers cannot have cost 
the managers much less than 20,000/. beyond the grant — a fact 
which shows pretty signiilcantly what this jaded voluntary system 
can still do uii^ler an adequate ’Stimuli,^. J, for one, am convinced 
that, with a proper amount of liql|), volunteer zeal is competent to 
create very nearly all the schools \hat arfe still wanted. By a 
“proper amount” I mean the same proportion of the initial, as of 
the annual expenses, that is to say, two-thirds, one from tlie imperial 
and one Aipm the local purse. At the present time the Privy 
Council grants are cut* down to a maximum of 2s, Gd, per square 
foot, that is to say, as the code requires eighty cubic feet for each 
child, the grant will seldom reach 15?. a head, yet school, exclusive 
of the cost of site, cannot be built satisfactorily under from 3/. to 4/. 
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a head. Speatiiig, roundly, then, the Privy Council offers a little 
over one-fifth of the cost. Is it any wonder, then, that school 
building has almost ceased? Is it not rather a wonder that the 
voluntary system, worn out as it is said to be, met a niggardly grant 
of 34,463/. last year with donations to the amount of 144,547/. ? If 
instead of four-fifths, amateur zeal had only a third to raise, it would 
not be long before all the necessary schools were built. But even if 
I am wrong in this supposition, there is no conceivable objection to 
the cenW’al and local authorities erecting the school and assuming 
the management, provided they do not make the school a free one 
in rivalry to the fee-charging schools of the neighbourhood. 

1 know it will be said that this scheme will never succeed, for the 
ratepayers will noh^pAy for denominational schools. My answer 
is, in the scheme I propose all the hard q.ngulanties of denomination- 
alism will soon be smoothed off. Pray mark what anti -sectarian 
results must of necessity follow. Ilhe conscienccj clause must be in- 
troduced into 'every school, and the clauses in tlife trust deeds which 
now require that the managers shall be members, if not com- 
municants, of the Church of England, must be relaxed in favour of 
the representatives of the ratepayers «'ind the parents, and so enable 
the Nonconformist wolf to sit dewn by the Church lamb on the same 
management committee. The Privy Council might greatly help 
the cause by refusing any longer to indulge the denominations in 
inspectors of tlieii' own, and by isjsuing directions to the said in- 
spectors, to ignore entirely all distinctive tenets and formularies in 
the religious part of their examinations. Cold* watered in this 
fashion, the sectarian spirit would soon Hag, catechisms and formu- 
laries would fall into disuse, and the way would be cleared for a 
simple teaching of the old, simple story of God manifest in the 
Flesh, 


On the Same. By Rev. H. Gr. de Bunsen. 

This is a subject of vast Importance — too great to be properly 
handled in the short time • allotted to its di^ussion in this place. 
All that can be done is to tVmch upon some of the most prominent 
points connected with this subject — a subject which must (like the 
Irish Church Question this jbar, or like the Ileprescntation of the 
People in Parliament, in t^e yeaV before) ere long occupy the full 
and undivided attention of Parliament and of the whole nation. 

And, first, what is nviant b/ th6 term “ neglected children ? 

(1.) There are the children of the criminal class. These may be 
sent to reformatories, instead of being committed to prison, but not 
until they have been convicted of some crime. 

(2.) Next comes the large class of “street arabs^’^as they arc , 
termed), that innuraefable and, alas, ever increasing mass of 
“ vagrant'* children, including the children of the scum of the 
population in large towns, or neglected country and mining districts, 
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■whether ot English or Irish parentage. For tliese again Parliament 
has practically provided, under the “Industrial Schools’ Act/' to 
■which these “vagrant” children, belonging to a “semi-criminal” 
class, may be sent. But unfortunately there are whole districts, as 
0 .^. the Black Country in South Staffordshire, East Worcestershire, 
and the North Staffordshire Potteries, where not the slightest attempt 
is made to enforce the law of schrjol attendance in the case of these 
vagvant children, as there are no “industrial schools” in these 
counties to which children of this class might be sent, even ff there 
were officials (which it seems there are not), whose duty it might 
be to see that they attend school. On tlie contrfyy, those children 
may be seen loitering in the streets, picking coal on the pit banks, 
being inured from ^rliest infancy into wfiy.^ that must lead to 
crime. 

(3.) The next cl^s comprises the children paupers and others 
brought up in Unions. The education received in these Unions is one 
that leads to pauperism, vagrancy, and crime, and tlie instruction 
given in tlie schools is, I fear, not of am elevating character. But in 
some few cases Unions have combined, and established an industrial 
school, as that of Quat^j^in South Shropshire, to which the 
Union children are sent. The State slfould neft allo\jUke children to be 
contaminated by the many worthless clnfracters who are inmates in 
I V cry Union, but should insist either on their being educated in such 
district industrial schools as Qwatt, or else on their licing made 
innmt/'s of respectable families in the different imrislies belonging to 
r ’’ti-on. 

. ) The last, and perhajis the largest, class of* neglected children 
'ises the children of the working classes, whoso parents, either 
I j j poverty, or through utter carelessness on the subject of 
cdui ation, do not send thfiir cliildren to any school whatever. In 
towns no doubt, and in some populous country or mining districts, 
there exists inucli real poverty, which makes it impossible for the 
parent or parents to pay even the low school fee of 2d, per child.* 
But in agricultural and prosperous mjning districts it is not, as a 
rule, poverty which keeps children of agricultural labourers, miners, 
carpenters, bricklayei%, and of many other working men from school, 
so much as the drunken habits of the Ather, and often a want of 
proper management on the part of the mother, which prevent their 
children receiving even a smattering o/education. 

I might add a fifth class, corfiprisiiig those children which do 
attend school occasionally, but, though their names may be found 
on the school registers, the education \hcy receive is worth nothing, 
owing to the irregularity of their attendance, and the consequeiU 
impossibility of doing them any good whatever by means of instruc- 

' 9 

* In Birmingham, e.^. the “ Education Society,” lifter two years’ canvass, ba‘^ 
established the fact that there are some 4000 or r>000 children belonging to t his 
class, whose parents cannot afford to pay any school fee whatever. (See Second 
Report to March 31, 1859, p. 25.) 
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tion. As a proof of the existence of such a class, it may be men- 
tioned that the average attendance in our good schools is, as a 
rule, only two-thirds of the number on the books. 

We have, accordingly, four (or, if you like, five) classes^ of 
neglected children. The number of these it would be almost im- 
possible to ascertain with any degree of accuracy, though, in round 
numbers, the children that oughl^ to be at public schools, and are 
not, are said to amount to the almost incredible number of fully one 
million,*’ and if yon include the criminal and semi-criminal classes, 
of nearly one million and a half. Thus — 

Number of children which ought to be in public elemen- 
tary schools^ 2,700.000 

Ayorago number in Church schools . . <^ ,(X)0,000 

Avorago number in Non-Chnrch schools •“ . 250,000 

1,250,000 

' Children not at school * . . 1,450,000 

And yot (as I have just obser*^ed) this does not give the whole 

extent of the mischief, wliich is inn4i*casing year by year in this 
country. For those children' who arc returned as attending some 
school or othei’, not mord' than one in six receives anything like 
an education, such as will enable him, or her, to carry on reading 
and writing, and other studies in After life. First, there are many 
schools which are not under government inspection— “ Dame ” 
schools, or, “Parochial” schools. And of the many schools of this 
kind which I have <visited, I havo met with only one which deserves 
the name of a good or tolerable school, in which (that is) the instruc- 
tion given is at all equal to that given in schools under certificated 
teachers, who aro under government ins'jpection, I may have been 
unfortunate, but such is my experience during twenty years’ diocesan 
school inspection. 

But oven if the schools are in every respect good schools, very 
few of the children in propoijtion are enabled to pass their examina- 
tion in the sixth, fifth, fourth, or eveq third standards. Their atten- 
dance is so irregular that they forget all they fiad learnt at school in 
the interval between — say ttieir one month’s schooling, and the eleven 
months spent, either at homo in idleness f through a supposed want 
of clothes or shoes), or in nul*feing the baby (because the mother is at 
work, or has two or three* little hues to attend to), or else at some 
other work (sucli as “ bird-tenting ” and the like). Moreover, many 
children arc withdraws from school altogether at eight or nine years 
old, and tlie majority of children leave school at ten, eleven, or 
twelve. It is impossible, therefore, for the large proportion of these 
cliildren to attain to any great proficiency, or to rise above the most 
elementary knowledge of scripture, reading, writing, a/id arithmetic. » 

If any one doubts these facts, let him attend some night school in 
a populous distri^ct, in town or country, and he will soon see how few 
of the regular night scholars can read or write with any fluency, or 
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have any real knowledge of "scripture ; e.g. in a largo number of 
the night schools in the Black Country, the proportion of scholars 
that had been less than four years at a day school was found to bo 
60 per cent. The proportion again of these last, who were below 
Standard II., was as large as 70 per cent. 

In what way can we meet this growing evil, and endeavour to 
reach all the several classes of ^our neglected children? It is an 
evil about which there can be no question whatever ; an evil whicli, 
notwithstanding the praiseworthy efforts of individuals, tnd the 
spasmodic and partial attempts which have been made by the Legis- 
lature, threatens to engulph a great •portion of tlje people in a state 
of hopeless ignorance and barbarism. For, bo it remembered, wo 
have not only to battle with defects and shortcomings in our present 
system, but also with the rccumulated evils of decades, if not cen- 
turies, of neglect. ^ 

There does nof appear to be» any other mode of^ arresting the 
fatal progress of this great evil, and of attempting to educate all 
classes of children, than by making education compulsory in Great 
Britain — that is, compulsory on the* parents, and compulsory on the 
employers of children ; in qther words, the State must enforce by 
legal enactments the attendance of^ children atjy'ihool. The word 
‘‘ compulsory I am fully aware is hateTul to the hearts of all free 
nations, and grates upon an English car. But, let me observe, there 
are two kinds of compulsion, the one direct, the other indiroet. The 
one, the direct kind of compulsory education, is the law in Prussia, 
in North and South Germany, in several of the American States, 
and in several of the Cantons of Switzerland. But this kind of legal 
compulsion dates from the very beginning of Protestantism in some 
of the above-named countries, and in the rest it is coeval with their 
existence as independent Tree states. • 

(1.) And, first, with regard to Prussia and Protestant Germany, it 
was Luther* who, no doubt in accordance with the precept of the 
Apostle Peter, when he says in his first Epistle (iii. 15), “ Be ready 
always to give an answer to ev^ry on^ that asketh you a reason for 
the hope that is in you with ^meekness and fear;” — insisted, in his 
address to the municipal corporations of Germany, in 1524, on the 
duty — the religious duty — of seeing that each Protestant child be 
taught to “ understand and practise the doctrines and duties of its 
religion.” Ever since it has been recognised in Germany, whether 
enforced by enactment or no, ffs the business of the Church to 
see that its youth did so.” This duty, universally adopted by all 
the Protestant princes of Germany, 'among* others by the Princes 
Hohenzollern in Prussia, was gradually extended in such a manner 
that “ compulsory education,” comprising, in addition to the knowledge 
of the Scriptures, and the peculiar tenets of the two denominations 
of religion, Protestanti? and Roman Catholics, reading, writing, 

* See the Bev. Mark Pattison’s “ Beport on the State Qf Elementary Educa- 
tion in Germany,” p. 205. 
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arithmetic, and history, had become universal in Prussia, by the 
end of the last century. And since peace was again restored to 
Europe, and more especially to poor suffering Prussia and the North 
of Germany, by the battle of Waterloo, this compulsory education 
has been regularly enforced in all parts of Germany, more or less, by 
legal enactments. It has now become so entirely one with the 
national feeling that, were the law to be abrogated at this moment, 
the nation itself, it is generally believed, would uphold it of its 
own fred will. 

(2.) We will turn now to the case of the two thoroughly free, 
republican countrie^s 1 mentionedr before, the North American States, 
and the Cantons of Switzerland. 

(a») In Switzerlaif I, 'though there is a high sjtandard of education, 
both in those Protestant Cantons which have adopted the law 
of “ Compulsory Edpcation,” and those who have not, there can 
be no doubt, but that some Cartons, e.g, Zurich, derive great 
benefit from the adoption of a compulsory School Law. Mr, 
Arnold, in his Report to the* Schools’ Enquiry Commission (quoted 
by Mr. H. A. Bruce on the occ&sion of his bringing in his Educa- 
tion Bill) has instanced Zurich as a pfijfect specimen of the working 
of a good eduerti’onal 'System' (see p. (108 and following). The 
Rev. W. Lea, rector of llroitwich, who has visited its institu- 
tions, as well as those of other continental countries, declares that 
those of Zurich are pre-eminent, botli as to regularity of attendance, 
and the standard of intelligence. Children in the Canton Zurich are 
obliged to attend school full time till they are thirteen ; and between 
thirteen and sixteen they attend either an ‘‘ Ergiinzungs Schule,” or 
finishing school, regularly, if their parents’ means allow of this, or, if 
they are poor, they are obliged, till they are sixteen, to receive instruc- 
tion in singing and religion, for two houiSj and a half each week. 
(See Mr. Arnold’s Report, pp. 608, 609.) 

(i^.) What is the case in America ? The Rev. James Fraser has 
shown in his admirable report what the system is, inaugurated by 
the State of Massachusetts, an/1 gendi'ally prevailing in the north of 
the United States. Already in 1642^ twenty-two years after the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in Massachusetts Bay, a public Act 
was passed placing upon the^ municipal authorities the duty of seeing 
that every child within their various jurisdictions should be educated ; 
and each citizen was compelfed, under a penalty of 20s. for each 
neglect thereof, to have his ‘cliildroh and apprentices taught so much 
learning as should enable them perfectly to read the English tongue, 
and obtain a knowledge of the principal laws of his country. Every 
child in the commonwealth has a legal right to attend the public 
school at or near his own home, and “ no child can be excluded 
from a public school on account of race, colour, or religious opinions.” 
Thus nothing can be more “ precise or pei*hmptory ” than the laws 
in the North American {states, by which attendance at the schools is 
enforced. And this on the ground so well expressed by Mr. Horace 
Mann (Rev. J. Fraser’s Report, p. 14), when he says, “ Under a 
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Republican Government it seems clear that the minimum of educa- 
tion can never be loss than such as is sufficient to qualify each citizen 
for the civil and social duties he will have to discharge : such an 
education as teaches the individual the great laws of bodily health ; 
as qualifies for the fulfilment of parental duties ; as is indispensable 
for the civil functions of a witness or juror ; as is necessary for the 
voter in municipal or national affairs; and, finally, as is required 
for the faithful and conscientious (discharge of all those duties wliich 
devolve upon the inheritor of a portion of the sovereignty of this 
great Republic.” In other words, the necessity of educating every 
citizen of that great republic has sprui^ up with the very idea of a Free 
Nation and Manhood Suffrage. That the law is powerless ” when 
“ not supported by public sentiment (as an Arnsrican said toltf."tie' 
Tonquevillc) is quit? another question. The fact remains, at any 
rate, that two of the freest and most republican countries in the 
world, Switzerland ffnd America, lyive ackiowleTlged the necessity of 
compulsory educatioii, as an integral portion of their very existence 
and constitution. This then is an arguinent in favour of even direct 
compulsion in education not being incompatible with the idea of 
liberty in a free country ; therefcre why should it not be introduced 
into this country ? ' > • 

But, without entering into this question, let us turn to the other 
kind of compulsory education — the indirect compulsion. The Rev, 
Canon Norris (in his excellent bopk, entitled ‘‘ The Education of the 
People ”) defines this to mean, the plan of making a certain amount 
of schooling a condition for hire up to a certain age.” And in 
commendation of this system he urges the following three points 
(p. 25) 

1st. It has been tried, and found practicable j in our manufac- 
turing districts. 

2nd. It has there had a considerable effect in promoting educa- 
tion. 

3rd. It is capable of indefinite improvement and extension. 

• 

Allusion is made in the alcove remarks to the several Acts of 
Parliament which have been passed .siiitfe 1844 (really since 1833), 
beginning with the Factory Act, and ending with the Workshops’ 
Act, 1867, and by which it has been endeavoured to bring certain 
trades under the obligation of attending to certain educational 
requirements as regards the children employed by them. The fol- 
lowing are the provisions made by the four principal Acts as regards 
education, 

First, according to the Factory Act (1844) ; — 

(1.) No children under eight are to be employed at all. 


* See Uev. J. Fraser's Eeport on Education in the United States, p, 35. 
t It has never been as yet required by law as a proli tiinary condition of 
employment. 
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(2.) From eight to thirteen, in mltnufactures of yarn and cloth, 
and from eight to eleven in silk factories, the children 
are to work half-a-day, and the other half to be at 
school. 

Secondly, according to the Printworks’ Act (1846) : — 

All children under thirteen rre to attend school for 1 50 hours, 

, or thirty days, in each half year. 

Thirdly, according to the Coal Mines’ Act (1843, enlarged 
1846) 

All children ruder twelve, are to attend school twenty hours 
per month (=» to one day pej* week)! 

Fourthly, accordi/ig to^the Workshops’ Act (1»S67) : — 

« r 

All children are to attend school for ten hours a week (i.r. two 
days, or four half-days), instead of fifteen hours a week 
{i.e. three days or six half-days.) 

Of these fo«??. A^cts the last <s in most cases a failure, and its pro- 
visions are in too many places a dead letter. In one or two towns, 
c.g. Leek and Leicester, where efficient officers under the local 
authorities have been appointed to sec that the Act be enforced, 
many children have been brought to school by means of it ; at Leek 
upwards of 200 children from the (silk) workshops attend school as 
half timers ; before the Workshops’ Act passed there were only seven- 
teen half-time scholars. The case of this town and that of Leicester 
seem to show how much might be effected for education under this 
Act, if only the local authorities could be^made to enforce it. 

Of the remaining three Acts the only one which can be looked 
upon as being in any way a success is the first, that is, the so-called 
Factory Act, for in the textile districts some 54,400 children were 
attending school under the l^f-tinn) system last year. 

But though a large number of children are thus brought under the 
civilising influence of instruction, let us see Wnat the results of this 
instruction were. In 186d, the Rev. H. Sandford, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector, gives in his papr 2 r, read last year at the Social Science 
meeting at Birmingham (p. b93), the following statistics : — 

“ Out of 7948 young people under sixteen years of ago belonging 
to the textile districts under the old Factory Act, who were tested 
viva voce by the certifying burgeons in the autumn of 1866, only 
63 per cent, could read. In the pottery and iron districts of 
North StafPordshire, where the Act has been practically in force 
since 1864, only 2G per cent. In the mining district of South 
Staffordshire, out of 170 young miners, ^whom I have examined, 
myself several times in the night schools, only about 42 per cent, 
could read the qasiest narrative.” 

It is clear, therefore, that in the first place the several Acts of 
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Parliament are very partial in their provisions, affecting a few trades, 
and not touching smaller workshops ; and, secondly, that even where 
the provisions of the Factory Act {e,g.) have been honestly applied, 
the education given is only very elementary, and fails utterly in the 
case of some 37 per cent, of those who attend as half-time scholars. 

What can be done to remedy these defects 1 And what to reach 
those children who are not as yet reached by any Acts of Parliament, 
or by the voluntary efforts of individuals throughout the Icngjh and 
breadth of the country ? 

Let us see whether the whole education of the country cannot be 
consolidated so as to form one grafld system, with its different 
ramifications. 

(1.) The first thin^lo be done is to revise *alPthe Acts hitherto 
passed on the subject of employment of children, the Factory Acts, 
the Printworks* Act,*tlie Coal Mines’ Act, and tlic Workshops’ Act, 
and bring all the precisions of tht? severaf Acts under pne and the 
same uniform system, making that obligatory which still is, in some 
cases, permissive. ^ • 

(2.) Then extend this system to every kind of labour imaginable, 
allowing of no exceptions whatiffever in any kind of skilled or un- 
skilled labour, whether in-door or ouf-of-<Joor, in*,vOfkshops or in 
coal mines, under regular employers, or under their own parents at 
home.* 

(3.) This uniform system should •recognise the following principles 
as law : — 

First — The duty of the State to assist every parent, however 
poor, to educate his children, and fit them not only for 
their respective professions in after life, but also to fulfil 
the duties and responsibilities which, as householders, they 
will have to perform some day, with respect to their 
families, their professions, and the State, i.e., as fathers or 
mothers,, as working men or women, as householders, and 
as citizens. * • 

Secondly — The du^y of tlic^tatc to guard the working classes 
against the ruinous effects of t^o great competition, and 
the consequent tendency of making men and children work 
too many hours a day. ,/ 

Thirdly — To insist that no child shall become “ full timer,” as 


* I am alluding here to several industrial omployinonlS, in which children must 
bfj protected against their own parents. The following, as one of many instances, 
eommon in many parL;j of England, was brought before my notice. The nailers, 
bring homo on Saturday night a certain amount of iron to be manufactured 
into nails, and delivered on the following Saturday. The father drinks on the 
^unday, and continues drinking, ^ill pcrliaps the Woclt^esday or Thursday follow- 
ing. Then, in order to complete his order by the Saturday evening, wife and 
children, of both sexes and of all ages, are. kept working day and night. And 
ttioro is no one to interfere ; no one to protect these poor little ones from the 
cruelty of their own parents ! 
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' regards any kind of manual labour, before he or she has 

attained the age of fourteen (or thirteen). 

Fourthly — To divide the years of each child under fourteen into 
two periods : — 

(a.) The one to be called the ‘‘school age,** and to 
extend from the fourth year to the end of the ninth 
or tenth year, 

f (b,) The second to be called the “ half time,** and to 
begin with the ninth or tenth year, and to extend to 
the thirteenth or fourteenth year. 

Fifthly — To make the school hours as convenient as possible 

First— Jo the parents, during the child*s “ school age.’* 
Secondly — To the employers, du.ing the child’s “half 
time.” 

Now (l.)> as regards {he “school age,** it ic not an uncommon (it 
may be a general) practice in Germany to have during the five or 
six summer months a very feacly school, from half-past six, a.m., to 
nine or half-past nine, for the older classes of children, both of girls 
and boys ; and this in order to allo\t for the children to assist their 
parents, or to'"gt> to work for three-quarters of each day. This 
system entails no doubt more work on the schoolmaster, but it 
answers well as regards the school attendance of the children, as I 
can bear witness to, from observations made even during this summer 
in the south of Germany. The mother could as easily “ start” her 
older children to school at six as “ start** her husband and grown up 
sons to their work’ at five. There would be no hardship in this. 

(2.) Secondly, as regards the “ half time ** age, there is no doubt 
that the “ half time,*’ as carried on now, does occasionally (perhaps 
in some cases constantly) interfere with the work of the several 
employers.* 1 do not see, therefore, why if “ half time ” is reckoned 
at school as two hours, or two hours and a half, these hours should 
not be reckoned from after their dinner hour, and then, if necessary, 
the children might still woric two hours after their school lessons. 
Thus, if the dinner hour is twelve, l^he schooj hours would be from 
one to three, or half-past \?irec, leaving from three or half-past three 
to six for work. 

Any way, if “half time vis to become the law of the land (as 1 
hope it will), whenever children under thirteen or fourteen are 
employed, due considcratio'ii should be had to the convenience of the 


It is a woll-laiowii fact, at least in South Staffordshire, that since 1867 no 
children under thirteen are employed in iron or coal mines. Whenever night 
work has to be performed the “ half time ” system is of no use. You cannot 
employ the children all night, and send them to r"*.hool for half the day; nor, as 
a rule, do the iron and cojjl masters want, or wish for, children under thirteen;* 
The Act forbidding the employment of children under thirteen, as full timers, has 
been a boon to the large employers. It was only owing to the importunity of the 
parents, that they felt themselves obliged to give employment ancf wages to young 
children. 
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several employers. We come now to the most difficult part of the 
question, namely, how are the provisions of such a general Act to be 
enforced ? 

Certain regulations, somewhat like the following, will be needed, 
both during the period which has been termed the school age,” 
and during the second or “ half-time ” period. 

I. During the school age (from .four or five to nine or ten) : — 

(1.) Every child shall be considered to be fit to attend* school 
from its fourth year upwards. 

(2.) No child shall be allowed to be permanently employed during 
the ‘‘ school age.” 

(3.) It should be made obligatory on pareiitsito send their chil- 
dren to scBool, at, least 100 days every year, between the 
fifth and ninth (or tenth) year. 

(4.) No child slfall be considered capable of passing from the 
“ school a^e ” period to the “ half time ” period without 
a certificate ; — i 

(a.) As to age, that it ll!as reached the proper and legal 
age for work. 

*(6.) And, as to proficiency, that it Jias*pas.sed a satis- 
factory examination in Scripture, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic — say under Standard II. (or III. ?) 
as minimum. , 

This latter certificate will have to be signed by the schoolmaster 
and managers, and countersigned by Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Schools. 

II. During the “ half-time ” period (from nine or ten to 
fourteen) , 

(1.) No employer shall be allowed to engage any child for 
work without having received the two certificates 
above-mentioned, as to age and proficiency (or attend- 
ance) at school. • * 

(2.) Every child shall attqpd school from ton to fifteen hours 
every week, at least. ^ 

(3.) A yearly certificate shall be given to each child, during 
this half-time” period, b^j/tlie schoolmaster, counter- 
signed by the managers ot the school, to show that 
it has attended the i*c(|uircd number of hours every 
week. 

This certificate is to be shown to the employer, say at Easter of 


* This second (/;.) provi8iot;^it may be, for the jjresent, impossible to carry out. 
• if education is to do any real good it musk eventually* come to this. But at first, 
perhaps, all that can be done is to make this second certificate one to show tliat 
the child bos, previous to its ninth or tenth year, attended some school for at least 
two consecutive years. In this case the signature of master ifnd managers would 
be sufficient. 
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every year ; it being made obligatory on the employer to ask for 
such certificate, and on each child employed, or its parents, to 
exhibit it. 

(4.) At the conclusion of the “ half-time period {ie. with 
the thirteenth or fourteenth year), each child shall pass 
an examination in scripture, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, to the satisfaction of Her Majesty’s Inspector, 

' under Standards III., IV, (or V.) as a minimum, and a 
certificate shall be given to each child by Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools •(countersigned by the managers) to 
show that it has so passed. 

(5.) No child ^h«ll be allowed to pass frpm half-time to full 
work without such a certificate, and every employer 
employing a child of thirteen or fourteen without such a 
certificate shall* be held^punishable. 

(6.) Every child shall remain under the half-time system, beyond 
its thirteenth or fourteenth year, until such time as it has 
been enabled to pass the required examination, to the 
satisfaction of Her Majestj.’/^ Inspector of Schools. 

^ « 

With regard to this indirect mode of enforcing a certain amount 
of education on the children of all working classes, without 
distinction, I was much struck by a remark made by the Rev. 
M. Pattison in his Report on German schools (p. 195), to the effect 
that the system adopted in Saxony, in order to compel the children 
to attend regularly at school, works much better than the system 
hitherto pursued in Prussia. In Prussia there is a system of fines * 
on the parents, in case they neglect to send their children to school ; 
those fines, if not paid, end in imprisoiinie.it. Still, notwithstanding 
these fines and imprisonments, the law is evaded, either through the 
poverty or the degraded position of the parents, or through tho 
antagonism, which must exist between the law and the demand for 
labour, as all kinds of manufacturoi increase in number, and with 
this increase competition is' multiplied. In Saxony the system 
adopted is simply this, viz * 


^ The following are the proeeching.s, Jiccording to the law of Prussia, against 
parents for neglect of sending tli/^ir cliikb:en to school. 

(1.) ** Ernst e MahmnigJ^ — The parents to bo seriously admonished by the 
managers, that is, the minister, &c.,,witlun tho first week of such default. 

(•J.) rrotocollari.^cJfc }\rwarnung'' — If this mtmit ion lias been without effect, 
the burgomaster is lo send, witliiu the cuur.se of the following week, a legal 
monition in writing. 

(3.) “ Anacige an (ten Policei AmvaUP — At tlie close of each month of non- 
attenclanco the burgomaster must give not ice t o tho. public prosecutor, connected 
with tho police, of such continued default, and he must bring the case before tho 
magistrates (“ Polhci-GcricM ”). 

(4.) The magistrates may, at their discretion, punish the offending parent by a 
fine, from one silliefi-grosclieu (rather more than a penny), to one thaler (three 
shillings), or by imprisonment (up to twenty-four and even forty-eight hours). 
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“ The period of school atteDdanco is reckoned at eight years. 
Every day that the child misses, without a valid excuse, is marked 
against it in a book. These missed days are not counted to the 
eight calendar years, which must be made good. The child cannot 
bo confirmed and dismissed from school till it has made them good. 
This regulation is found to work better than the system of fines, as 
the parents are sufficiently dcsilous of appropriating the child’s 
labour at the earliest possible period, while there is alwajs reluc- 
tance to enforce the fine against poor and deserving parents.” 

On the other hand the fact that ftnes have to be enforced for the 
non-attendance of children at school, or, failing the fines, the im- 
prisonment of the father has to be resorted to, uifutes the statement 
which is sometimes ^ade, that the compulsory law is not wanted in 
Germany, and that the law has nothing to do with regularity of 
attendance in a Gei^nan school. ^ » 

Let there be thus certain principles clearly enunciated — certain 
rules laid down by law, applying to nil parents and children indis- 
criminately — certain provisions macfc for enforcing these rules — let 
officials be appointed, whose^^uty it shall be to remind parents of 
the obligation of observing them, making. nt)w atjfl tl#en, an example 
of those who grossly violate them — give the greatest i)o.ssible amount 
of publicity to each and all these principles, rules, and regulations — 
and in time a great change will be brought about in the general 
improvement of all the working classes, and in the feeling towards 
education and its advantages on the part of pai'cnts, a change far 
more wonderful and far more general than that which has taken place 
with I’cgard to education during the last twenty or twenty-two 
years : though no one can for a moment shut his eyes to the great- 
ness of this change — far greater than could ever have been anticipated, 
thanks to the efforts of the Oorninittec of Council on Education, and 
men like Sir James Kay Shuttle worth and Mr. Lingeu on the one 
hand ; and of societies like the National Society and the British and 
Foreign School Society on the other hiyid. 

We now come, lastly, to aiyther very important question, sup- 
posing education is td dc enforced, at thd full number of days, up to 
the ninth (or tenth) year, and at half time from the ninth (or tenth) 
year to the thirteenth, or fourteenth, vi;^/ — 

Are the existing schools sufficient for the population of the whole 
country ? * * 

I believe the question can be ans^yer^ d unhesitatingly in the nega- 
tive — for (1.) in the first place, I believe there *is not sufficient room 
in the existing number of schools ? (2.) and, secondly, if the existing 
school-rooms contained a sufficient number of seats, the instruction 
given in many of these schools is not such as will satisfy a lover of 
•education, or answer the ^requirements of rc/il education. Let me 
ti'y to prove these assertions. 

(1.) First, then, ‘Hhere is not sufficient room Jii the existing 
schools.” Mr. Melly, M.P. for Preston, in his excellent speech on 
Education in the House of Commons (made on Monday, July 19, 
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last), stated that the existing system ‘‘flooded some districts with 
schools which presented an array of empty benches. This was the 
case in Worcestershire and Staffordshire, and in almost every part of 
the country, where there were large industrial populations. There 
were no fewer than 700,000 vacant seats in the National, and 
British, and Foreign Schools, in this country, every single week- 
day, that is to say, there was roonr for 2,000,000, of children, while 
the average attendance only reached 1,200,000.” 

Now this, no doubt, is the fact under the existing system, but if 
school attendance, both during the “school age,” and the “ half lime ” 
periods were to li/e enforced, thbsc empty scats would be more than 
filled. And, moreoyej;, I am led to believe that in many towns and 
country districts, there arc more schools need€>J than there are at 
present. ^ 

(2.) But, secondly, even if there were found to be suflicient room 
for all the children who ought to Sttend school in the existing school 
buildings, the education provided in many of the existing schools is 
owing chiefly to the incompett'ucy of the teachers, or the want of 
interest on the part of the managers far below the standard required. 
Very few schools under, nori-certificafcd teachers deserve the name of 
schools ; these, whether ui^ler the name of “ Piirocliial ” or “ Dame ” 
schools, are, in most cases, more make-shifts, requiring amendmonr, 
and that speedily, ii we arc to raise the children of the labouring 
classes, as w'cll us their parents, in\he scale of liumanity. Of these 
schools there are a lai'ge number in this country. Of Church schools, 
for example, only tin cc-lifths have certificated teachers, and arc con- 
sequently under (Government ins))ection ; two-fifths are not under 
Government inspection at all. What, then, are the chief require- 
ments under this headl 

I. First, to improve our existing schools, and make them more 

efficient. 

II. Second, to provide schools where there are none. 

p 

1. First, then, wc must improve our existing schools ; these may 
bo divided into two classes ; those under cd tificated teachers, and 
those not under ccrtilicate(ji teachers. 

(1.) Those scliools wYikch are under certificated teachers, more 
especially those in poorer town districts, and in some 
rural districts (where wages are high), need a great deal 
more help, so ar to provide more efficient assistant 
teachers. In an they can afford to provide under the pre- 
sent Government S 3 ^stein. Help in all these cases should 
be afforded to such an amount, as to enable managers lo 
pay all their pupil teachers, ev^n in rural districts, accord- 
ing to the original sliding scale, as laid down by the ol f 
Code of Minutes — beginning with 10/. per annum, and 
ending with 20/. 

(2.) Those under uoii-certificatcd teachers should be brought 
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under Government inspection, by Act of Parliament, with- 
out exception and without option ; and thus a uniform 
system of examination and inspection be provided for the 
whole country, the greatest possible fiicility being given 
to non- certificated teachers, who do their work well, to 
become certificated teaclj^rs. Some of the non-certificated 
teachers will eventually have to bo removed altogether ; 
but this should be done as gradually as possible ; and 
not till after repeated failures on the part of the children 
at school to satisfy the ju^t demands cf Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools.* In all these existing schools, 
whether uj^der certificated or non-cei^ificated teachers, 
the conscience clause must be strictly adhered to — that 
is, perfect^ liberty must be allowed.%to each parent to 
withdraw |iis child frCln the toligious ingiruction as 
given in that school. 

.« 

II. The State must provide school buildings where there arc 
none. 

(1.) First by giving, once more, an increascif stimulus to the 
voluntary system, or the denominational system to build 
and establish new schools ; by promising large building 
grants, even to the extent of one-half or two- thirds of the 
w'hole cost. This would no doubt be far the best plan, if 
it were to succeed ; and it may in time succeed. 

(2.) Or, should this fail, build and establish State schools in 
England, Scotland and Wales, with public money, and 
that on Protestant, principles — that is, requiring that in- 
slruclion be given in the general knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, in addition to those other subjects, commonly 
called secular, and usually taught in all good schools. 
These schools might b^ placed under the authorities of 
the British and Foreign Scffool Society, and thus at 
once bo bro?>ght into** connection with one of the two 
old and established societies fol' the promotion of educa- 
tion in this country. ^ 

In the above remarks nothing has as yet been said with regard to 
the support of all these schools. Mr. Melly, M.P., in the speech 

* The G-overniiient grants to these schools, under non-certificated teachers, 
should not be on the same scale as those to schools under certificated teachers. It 
would not be right to the latter ; it would be a wrong done to normal schools, and 
to the praiseworthy efforts made by means of these normal schools to raise the 
teacber^s capabilities for imparting the best kind of instruction in the best possible 

But as the principle of paying for results has once been afiirined by Parliament, 
it is a wrong done to schools under non-certificated tcjichers, and mostly owing 
their very existence to the liberality of individuals, not to assists them at all by a 
Clovemment grant. Let the Government grant to these, then, be at one-half of the 
rate granted to schools under certificated teachers, gnvdually increasing it to two- 
thirds of that i*atc. 
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already alluded to, made the following allusion to this point, referring 
to the case as it stood at present. He said : — 

‘‘ The right honourable gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) had shown 
that one-third of the expenditure on education was found by the 
Government, one-third by the parents of the children, and one-third 
by voluntary effort. This (latter) 470,000/. was subscribed by between 
194,000 and 195,000 people, wfio gave on the average 50.<?. a head, 
and e^lucated ten children a piece in our national schools, Who were 
these people ? Not, we were told, the landed gentry and farmers ; 
not, as a rule, the rich and opplent traders or manufacturers ; but the 
clergy of the Established Church, and the ministers of all denomina- 
tions, who had tai'en upon themselves, in their Christian charity, the 
education of the poor children of this ,countr/.’’ 

These are Mr. Melly’s remarks ; I am not in a position to say 
whether they are frue ii\ so swe^^^ping a way aS that in which he has 
made them. But, though 1 know of iustancel where landlords have 
taken upon thenisclvc s the f ntiro burden of keeping up all or most of 
the schools on their estates, hud though I know of instances where 
even the abused farmer class has^come forward liberally to assist 
their clergyman in tho supper t of the parish school ; on the whole 1 
fear that landed proprietors and their tenants, as a rule, do not 
contribute to tlie utmost of their ability towards the support of good 
and efficient schools. TJicy havvi no faitli in education. 

Now, under a new, improved, and general system of education, we 
cannot allow schools to languisli for want of support on the part of 
landlords, or manufacturers, or tenants. Nor should we excuse the 
parents from the duty, incumbent upon them, of contributing their 
fair proportion towards the education of their children. 

If w'e, therefore, adopt Mi*. Forster\4 statement with regard to the 
existing system of supporting schools under Government inspection 
as the rule for the whole country, the case would stand thus, viz. — 
The expenses of keeping up a school will fall partly on the public 
funds (as administered by the Government), and partly on the inhabi- 
tants of each district in the following proportions : — 

• ^ 

(1.) One-third* wbuld be contributed by tho Govermneiit, 
accoa ding to flxed rules, after examination. 

(2.) One- third shoum be contributed in weekly (or quarterljO 
payments, in* advance, by the parents of the children, 
in accordance Avith their means. 

(3.) One-third should ‘be 'contributed by the landlords, manufac- 
turers, or other proprietors in the district, in proportion 
to the stake they have in the district. 

* In cases of schools^ under non-certificateS teachers, the Government grttut 
would be at the rate of about one-sixth of the whole expense of supporting the 
school. Therefore, until the teachers rose to the rank of certilicfited teachers, 
the extra sixth Vould have to be made up by increased subscriptions, or by an 
additional rate, or by making the salary of the teacher by so muon smaller, than 
that of certificated teacher, in the school of the same size. 
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Now (1), as regards the sum contributed by the Goveriuneiit, it 
will vary in proportion to the efficiency of the school ; and therefore 
the teachers’ salaries should be increased, or decreased, in accordance 
with this efficiency. 

(2.) As regards the sum to be contributed by the parents ; — 

(a.) Where the parents belong to the class of highly paid 
mechanics, their weekly or quarterly payments wouli 
almost, if not wholly, make the school self-supporting, 
with the addition of the Government grant. 

{b,) Where the parents belong to the agricultural or mining 
districts, th^ cannot possibly afford* tot# contribute more 
than onc-tmrd of the whole school expenses. For 
2d» for each child (generally 2d, for first and second 
child in cifcli family, ani Id, fer all other qjiildren in 
the same family,) is the liighest rate which can be 
insisted on in rural or towt districts in the case of 
common labourers. * 

(c.) But there are district#, poorer parts, especially in large 
towns, and no doubt in many* vTllag«5, in’ which the 
poverty of the parents prevents their children coming 
to school. In Birmingham, for example, an “Education 
Society” has been formed whose object it is to pay 
the fees for the cdiildreu of all parents, who have been 
proved to be really unable to pay them. To do this 
an annual sum of 2050/. is needed (us* shown by their 
last Report): but only 745/. have as yet been collected 
as yearly subscri{:)tions. The object therefore contem- 
plated by the praiseworthy intentions of this Society 
has not been accomplished. But the fact, and a veiy 
important fact, remains, that there are many instances 
where parents, or the widowed mother, cannot possibly 
afford to pay for the Schooliwg of their children. If 
therefore attendance school is to be enforced, some 
provision must be made, say ou^^of the poor rates or else 
out of an “ educational ” rate, or out of both, for the 
free education of this class r/ children. 

(3). Lastly, as regards the sum to be contributed by landlords, 
proprietors, manufacturers, and their • several tepants, the simplest, 
and at the same time the fairest, mode of raising the money needed, 
would be to levy an educational rate, not according to the poor rate 
assessment, but according to the income and property tax assessment 
of the district. Thus, if # landed proprietor had an income of 
1T)00/. per annum from land, and a penny rate was needed, he would 
have to pay his penny educational rate on the 1000/. per annum 
(under Schedule A), and his tenant or tenants would pay their 
penny educational rate ou the supposed profit made on their 
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rents (under Schedule B\ which is calculated at one-half the rent, 
that is, in the above case 500Z. per annum. Moreover, incomes from 
every kind of property in the district would thus come under 
assessment, for example, money lent on mortgage, or houses, or laud, 
which under the poor rale system is let off entirely. Still it would 
he necessary to extend this educational rate to the Poor Rate assess- 
ment in the case of those persons who, whether tenants or house- 
holders, are not likely to pay it under the Property and Income Tax 
assessment, because their incomes are under 100/. per annum. 

I have endeavoured, in the foregoing remarks, to touch upon the 
most prominent •points suggested by a subject the importance of 
which it is not possible to exaggerate. Education, that is, the moral 
and religious iniift*ovement of all, more espe«>ially of the working 
classes, of all ages, lias been the grdat object of the best twenty 
years of my life, and the practical result, as, regards the working 
classes ma'c especially^ is thisj tliat we inns/ liave some kind of 
compulsory education, that the State must insist upon every child 
being in some way inslructh(\ and educated. And to do thisj or to 
attempt to do this, it must enforce, to begin with, directly or indi- 
rectly, or both, the attendance of chwdrcn at school, first, as full time 
scholars, thed as half t ini a scholars. But it cannot stop at this point ; 
it must eventually insist upon a certain amount of proficiency being 
attained by each child, as the results of sucli education. And 
as the State now jiays school ifianagers according to the results 
obtained by the examination of each individual child, so should the 
close of the school career of eaeli child be marked by a certificate of 
a minimum amount of proficiency, without which it should not be 
allowed to start upon its independent career of labour in life. It is 
the duty of the State to protect parentis against the evils attending 
excessive competition, or tlie avarice of employers of any kind, 
and to protect children against the neglect or avarice of their 
own parents. And as the nation has, by large majorities, affirmed 
and granted the right of full citizenship to every householder in the 
kingdom, let tlic State nowMct up to the new duties imposed upon it 
by t)ie nation’s will, and endeavour K’uly to educate each child for the 
duties and rcsponsibiliticsiwhich some future day will fall upon him j 
and by a proper education fit him and make liim worthy to be the 
honoured head of a fami^, the thoughtful citizen of a great and 
free country, and above ijll, the, blessed inheritor of a better, that 
is, a heavenly, home. 

A paper on tlic question by Dr. Henry MacCormac (Belfast) 
was also read, in Avhich tlie writer urged that the community must 
tax itself in order to supply adequate means of instruction ; that it 
must supply competent instructors and enforce a proper method. Un- 
less adequate funds could be supplied there could be no education foi'' 
the poor and destitute, and it would not do to leave the matter to 
casual charity.^ Teachers should be amply remunerated. He be- 
lieved that the sj'iithetical method in communicating knowledge of 
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whatever kind was the only proper and available method either 
for rich or for poor. 


DISCUSSION.* 

The Rev. J. W. Caldicott : There are but two ways in which you can reach 
the destitute children, either by the voluntary or the compulsory principle, and 
the choice between them is easy. You^have had for many years the voluntary 
system in full work. The National Society boasts, according to the Buko of 
Ne\v<;astle’s Commission Report in the year 1858, eleven years ago, thatfit has no 
less than two millions and a half of children in its schools. That seems at first 
tiglit a most glorious result, but when we turn to statistics of the government 
inspectors, and ask how many of those two 'find a half inillif*ns are really benefited 
by the education, wo find that in the year 18^7 all the schools under tlie inspection 
of the G overnment could boast of iustl2‘>,000, proCcient^tmly in Uio most elementary 
portions of reading, V^iting, anfl aTithinetic. Then wc are told we must not 
disturb the voluntary bodies, because they have possession of the field. All 
gratitude to the v<duntnj;y bodies for what they have dor#, and may they do much 
niore hereafter ; but 1 respectfully submil, that we fire bound to in^iuirc what they 
liave not done? They nave turned out 25,000 children who can read, write, and 
cipher imperfectly; they have failed to leach yiio rest of the child population, and 
] say tlie time has passed when we can talk #f tlie volunlary effort. The time has 
come when we have a right to insist that children shall bo taught, and taught 
eniciently. Now whenever you lmv':ile8olved to adopt the compulsory system, two 
things nccosfarily follow, the principle of aP free school i^nd the principle of an 
undenominational scliool. If you are to compel parents against their will, as you 
often must, and against their pockets too, to send their children to receive 
inslruolion, you must ])rovide that at all events the schools to wliich the children 
an^ sent sluul not require payment fre^n the parents, and that nothing shall be 
t night to wdiich any of the parents can by any possibility conscientiously object. 
1 listened wutli very great interest to the elaborate paper ri'ad by Mr. Clay, 
hat, T noticed that while he coiiiplainod, at the ])eginniug of his ])aj)er, that wo 
pro}>os{‘d to improve the existing schools out of the world, h(‘ coiKtJiided the 
tles(M‘iption of his ow'ii ])hi)i hy ])rop(>sing ]»rac*ti(niJly to iiii])rove the I'eligious 
systems out of his schools, lie juoposed to cut down the religious teaching to 
lh(‘ siin]>lo miniinuin of sonietlling to ))e taught as to the Bible, \\5idher that is 
a Hvstiaii of denominational teaching which will satisfy the upholders of the 
(hauimiiialioual .system, or the religious system, 1 doubt, hut that it is impossihio 
to work any system of religioii.s teaching in schools wdiicli are to lie compulsory 
upon the people of this country, T do not doubt. So long as pt'Ople can lodge a 
e<inscientiouH objection against doing Jhat wincli it is their duty to do, and their 
])oekct-intcrest not to do, so long a conscien1i'<?u,s objection will ho found. Now, 
many different opinions ajie express(tl a.s to the^means of comjmlsion. Some are 
iu favou?’ of an indirect means, hy the extension ^of the P^udory Acts, but are not 
i i favour of allowdng the ])olice to take the children of the poor to the nearest 
school, nor are they in favour of “the barhtrous princijile” of hauling the 
parents to prison. 8o long ns you are jmepared for the P’actory Act in any 
form, so long you are in favour of coiypidsorVipiucation. I don’t care whether 
that compulsion takes the form of arresting (mildren or parents, on the one 
hand, or forbidding the employer to maky uw*! of the child’s labour on the other. 
Roth are compulsion, and I don’t understand liow a person in favour of extending 
tlie P'actory Act can say he is not in favour of compulsory education. I believe 
the system of dcnominal education xvill continue to flourish. Compulsory educa- 
tion, remember, is only to be applied, according to the proposal of the League, 
in tliose cases where voluntarv education has failed. Statistics show ns that there 
, are so many hundreds of tuousands of cliildren iy this country whoin volun- 
taryism and whom denominationalism do not touch. Are they to perish iu order 
that sentimental voluntaryism and deficient denominationalism shall yet be for 

— ! — — < — 

* P'or other papers on this subject see Transactions^ 1804, p. 4^30 180o, p. 515; 

1806, pp. 548, 408. 
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some time maintained ? With all respect to vohmtarjism and denominationalism, 
do let us try whether we cannot, when yolimtaryism fails and when denomination- 
alism fails, do something for those who are perishing while wo are talking. 

Mr. Jesse Collings : Mr. Clay wants formularies and catechisms to disappear. 
Mr. do Bunsen mentioned Germany, wliero denominationalism flourishes, but I 
believe in Germany about 95 per cent, or 98 are of one way of thinking. They are 
Lutherans there, but here we have to deal wnth twenty-five or thirty-five different 
sects, some of them oi‘ a very peculiar ch^acter. As far as I coidd glean in the 
course of a trip 1 Ux^k through Germany, with reference to this question, the one 
point of dissatisfaclion connected with their schools was their denominational 
character. Clay wants to support the present denominational schools if they are 
found to bo deficient, but that proposal ideally opens up a very wide question, for we 
all admit tlie State shulJI not say what dinomination is to bo favoured with rights, 
and wlnitnot; we must therefore Viave State aid given to twenty-seven different 
schools, repn'senting t^^o « different, denominatitms, and denominational zeal 
is so energetic now, that none of tlie sects would a4iow themselves to be 
outbid, and wt sliould have sehools founded,* not in accordance with the 
educational requirements a district, but too often froiq the stato of religious 
feeling. T donit think we n#od join tvitli Canon Norris in his fear lest 
the country sliould take a leap in the dark. Tlie count ry liiis taken one such leap 
and found itself on its feet, and none^the worse for the exertion. The scheme of the 
Birmingham League is not open to the objection that it would pauperise the people. 
It is not an elemosynary system : everybody pays the rate.s, and the schools would be 
no more ])aiipei‘ inst.itvitions Ilian free librarie4^,w^hich are paid for by all and are 
open to all, with()u,t anyjdea of paiipotism being connected with tliera. Mr. Clay 
asks for t ime, and ))romis(‘S a diiTc^ent state of things a few y(‘ars hence. If we could 
arrest time that would he all very well ; if Ave eoidd say to the child in the gutter, 
“ llcmain a mere child until w^e can find means of educating you,” that would bo 
Avell, but the child Avill grow up, and if in •!». few' years lie should find himself in 
prison, lie may reasonably turn round on the adA'oeato.s of tlie waiting system, and 
say they are to blame for his dejilorable position in having withheld from him the 
henetits of wlueatioii. This question of creeds may be safely left to the ministers 
and tlie clergy. Thc're lu'ver w'as a time when the ministers of all denominations 
were so able luid energetic as now\ We need not. bo afraid of religious teaching 
wliieb depends upon t he ])er8onal piety of the teacher, that, kindling of mind by 
mind through whieli religion is best taught. You nny as well tell a good teacher not 
to breathe as not to teach religion. Catochisms ho can and ought to aA'oid, but he 
can teach the love of God, and the obedience that siicli law involves. The obedience 
in such a case w'ould be an intelligent obedience, and would come as naturally as love 
of a child for its mother, or man for friend. If I may venture on the prediction, I 
would say that if men of particular creeds (Jo not accept a system which is abso- 
luUdy five from all tlu'ological teacbVhg, t.lnm they will find them selves before long 
in opposition to the nation, and they ivill liavi to follow^Avith diminished influence 
• where they might have led. 

Mr. William 8immonh ; I contend that it is impossible adequately to provide for 
tlie education of the destitute, the system be general and applicable to the 

wdiole body of tlie jieopli*. Uide^yoii have a general system the children of the 
middle class and of the better sorj^. of w'ori^peopic Avill be left out, nor av ill your 
clever boys of tlie lowest ortlei* have a ehaiico of rising bi'yond the mere rudimen- 
tary iiistruetion given in tlie loAAvst scl^ool. We AA'ant a general system, under 
Avhich all can receiA'c cduaition, on the same terms under wliieh all the schools 
shall be under supervision and all 8up].>orted from the same fund. I will never 
submit to the principle of compulsion being applied to one class of citizens, unless 
it be applied to all. 1 aa ill not as a citizen submit to the middle class of society 
lieing brought out. underrated and unexamined, Avhile the AA'orking man’s child is 
forced to go to school. 1 want a thoroughly coinprehAlsive scheme, which shall deal 
AA ith every class, and ns tbe Biirmingliarn scbeino Avill not do that it is not adequate 
to the occasion. I am the Chairman of a Borough Education Society established 
t wo years ago at MeiV byr-Tydvil. Our programme goes far beyond anything you 
have hearci here to-day, and Ave have in communion with us ministers of all 
denominations, ndddle class men of evei*y character, and working people as well. 
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We require an imperial system, for the whole kingdom, to be free, to be secular, to 
be supported by rates, supplemented by a charge upon the Consolidated Fund, to be 
under local government, to have certificated teachers, (o bo subject to government 
inspection, to have provisions for secondary schools and advanced schools, and for 
the establishment of an imperial university. The lowest stratum can be dealt with a« 
ill Australia, under a system which was introduced four years ago, and has worked 
thoroughly well. There is not a child in the South Eastern districts of Australia, 
that does not at this moment attend at school. If that can be done in thinly peo- 
pled Australia, why cannot it be done in^rich England. It is not done hero only 
because we are hampered by certain condilions, which ought not to exist. .Now, in 
the first place it is necessary we should have schools fitted for children of aU faiths ; 
and what are we to do with Roman Catholics who object to the reading of the 
Rible except under llie supervision of their ]ii*icsthood ? How are you to meet the 
demand of the Irish Ronuni Catholics at tliis moment? We have no answer, and 
I say it has become the duty of tliis Protestant couny’y to eliminate from the 
scliools those things wtiicli are objectionable to Roman Ciitholics and Jews. Wo 
all agree that the elements of c*iiication can be given without- regard to religion, 
why, then, cannot, we agree together to give that elementary instruction, under 
State control, and for aft purposes of r<Jigion rei^it tint chikiren to the 50,000 
ministers of religion in* tlie country, to the kindness of many, tft the religious 
feeling of the great body of tlic country. Invert t he act ual state of things and ask 
ourselves wdiether you would like to send^ y?>ur children to a Roman Catholic 
S(!]iool with a conscience clause? Tlio conscience clause is a farce. W’^e must 
h.'ive schools entirely free fi‘om rcligi^is doct rine of every kind, and we must have 
a system npjdicable to every class ol fhe com 4 mm^ty^^ 

Rev. WTijLIAM AKTiini : We have cause to (u.mgratulatcTurselvcs upon the very 
].>erfect unanimity whicdi [irevails among us upon certain points. We have not, that 
I am aware, differed in any way ujxm t]>c two cardinal principles: First, that 
tlie lime has passed when it can be considered as tolerable tliat any British child 
sliould grow up without, education ; and, secondly, that it cannot be considered aa 
any longer tolerable tliat a. British parmit should ])urchaso the education of his 
cliild at the expense of his conscience. In common with the last, speaker, I 
have a strong feeling against a conscience clause. 1 feel llfat my conscience ought 
never to be relegated to anyclau.se. Notliing can bo more vicious in principle 
Ilian to invite a man to palter with the religious feelings of his child by seeking 
liis secular instruction Jit tho^exponse of Ins most sacred convictions. These 
general principles being, as it apjiears to me, very mucli agreed ujioii, the great 
question seems to be — Ilow are wc to urge the outlying mas-s of the p()j)ulation to 
carry out I lie priiicijfic of giving to all an education? A good deal has bt'eii said 
about the voluntary and compulaory princij)lc, and certainly some confusion has 
arisen between the volimbiry eff'orf to pruiimte schools and voluntary attendance at 
.sellouts. You may ccmipcl poo]3le to aftend seUxd, you may coTiq)el people to pay 
for scliools, but you will i^'ver conqvil people to love schools, and you will never 
compel people by that love to labour for schools. Other gentlemen talk of sup- 
planting voluntary by compulsory schools. Let fhem remember they cannot sup- 
plant that principle Avliich the love of God in tJLie heart of a man creates, the 
liriuciple of love to the body', and int,ellect, and feelings, and well-being for 
time and eternity of his fellow-man. No power can supplant that, and when 
gentlemen, whose services in the cause oV educatfbn up to the present tijne have 
consisted of nothing but good wishes and good advice, S])eak, w'ith a taste which 
they may admire, of sweeping away all th^ise Vho fur -j^otirs have been acquiring a 
title which Englishmen always respect, because it has bf^en gained by labour and 
outlay, they should first show their own tens of thousands gathered in and taught 
iiy their own labours be lore they reproach those who have shown theirs. With 
• bat preface, I am prepared to admit that I see nothing for it but to adopt tlie 
principle of compulsory attciJlance. We already (jompel the school attendance 
of that cliild who is receiA'ing an industrial educatioif in a factory, although lie is 
by working in tbe i’actory learning to become a good citizen, while we permit the 
ifUe child to be also ignorant of school loro, although ho is iq circles which will 
most probably lead him to be a bad citizen. I confess I don't see bow to work 
it, but I have no doubt that if the principle be determined on, English in- 
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geniiity will find a way of applying it.. I trust, howeyer, some means will be 
adopts of appealing to a stronger and better principle than that of compulsion, 
namely, that of attraction. I should like the school to become an attraction to 
every parent and every child, and in that case it must be free. Let it be provided 
for from the two sources — first the State, as a whole, and secondly the locality, by 
local rates. Lay on to your income tax a second penny in the pound, a school 
penny, and levy your local rates. This will make the schools free, but not charity 
schools; they will form part of our children’s birthright. But while we do this 
we must not SJiy to the denominational sdhools, “ Ifoii must get. out of the way.” 
They havq, earned tlie place they occupy, and should have an opportunity of doing 
good in tlie future in lhe;ir own way. Establish your new schools upon a wide 
national principle, but in the najue of flic nation I say, let God’s Holy Word bo 
read in them. Ijot us not Siiy we mt-st put dogma out of the question. You 
cannot. Our actions depend upon our doctrine ; wo live by Avhat wo believe in, 
whether we will or not.^^ JV/)w upon another point. 1 wish to see every school so 
constituted that the far-sceiug father can say, “ If my Invy, now ou the lowest 
form, has it in him lie may go to the woolsack.” it is a strange thing that a system 
of primary education inaYbcso constructed as to cut off the boys of the lowest 
class from access to the p:v>fessi< 4 nal and qtlicr classes. That has been the case in 
Ireland. With fill the wonderful advantages of that system*, that power of access is 
cut off. By some contrivances there luust be either a latin class to be got at, or a 
presentation to ])e obtained, or some Aiejpis must be at command by wliicb a child of 
the lowest class with intellect may rise to tlie highest position. Without this no 
system can be complete. Then you must giv^fo your humblest schoolmaster an 
opportunity of achieving the higbest pqwtion in Jiis" profession. You must have this 
ill a really national systetn. ■ Don’v deal harshly witJi vested interests — the interests 
of denominational schools. I repeat this because a gentleman has said — and truly 
— that the rights of tlie children must be considered above all other rights, and 
because I would ask that gentleman whcth(i,r you can best advance the education 
of the children of JOngland liy hurting the feelings of every man who has hitherto 
done much for education, wliile the nation at large has been asleep upon the 
question. 

Dr. Pank[iui{,st: I iirAjiose to address myself to a single point in t his discussion, 
the limitations required by justice of the iirinciplo of compulsion in education. 
Tlie presence in England of a million and a quarter of young people who, in spite 
of the statesmanship, philanthrojiy, and christiaiiitytof the land, gniw up uneduca- 
ted, become a misery to themselves and a danger and (uist to the eomnnniity, 
renders it perfectly clear, and has made it to be admitted upon all Jmncls that 
education is a thing of universal interest. Tlie great principle of national educa- 
tion rests upon that. Now, if education is of universal interest, two consequences 
follow ; first, it must be of universal provision ; secondly, of universal diffusion. 
It is at the point of diffusion that. tl«e question of coinpnlsion comes in ; and there 
is one grent princijile set forth in English histiiry which Jn my opinion completely 
answers all arguments addressed fb the queslion of compulsion. About the t ime 
of Queen Elizabeth, we had to do^i'or a great brancli of human necessity, what wo 
arc now going to do with the questions of education. We liad to transfer the 
work of giving food and clothin^o our destitute poor, from the office of charity, 
to the office of law. On what principle was that done ? Simply this, you cannot 
have law working efficiently in tlih connmhiity, unless it rests upon a moral basis. 
If it had not been that the poor were fed and clothed by the good will and ebarity 
of mankind up to that time jt would Rave? been a perfectly idle thing to pass a law 
to compel men to do it, because it would be, as it were, maiuifa(;turing u conviction 
about the matter ; but, when charity and bcnevoienco had readied a cerhiin point 
tlien it Avas possible to compd that, to be done over the Avbole kingdom, which was 
being constantly done by a very large portion of it. What was the result? Did 
charitable work die out of the land ? Did men ceasli to do good things for the 
destitute poor ? No, they alhtvved the law to give the absolute necessities of food 
and clothing for the whole kingdom and then charity and good will, being relieved 
from that irksome ta%k, were able to engage in higher work which the law could 
not reach. Is it not so, precisely, now with the question of education. Food and 
clothing provided by the law, for the life physical, is previously what intellectual 
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training provided by the law, is to the life intellectual. The things are perfectly 
analogous. What is the consequence? Does anybody suppose that if this million 
and a quarter of children are provided by the law with means for intellectual 
training that those who love their fcUow-mcn will forbear to do soinetliing for the 
good of their intellectual life? On the contrary, their philanthropic energies 
being released from the irksome task of doing that freely, which the law can com- 
pel everyman to do, they will immediately do a work in education which no law 
can, and no law ought, to compel a community to do. When I hear persons talk 
about the injury to our riglits if we ciliqxd the young to be educated, I answer 
whoever compels men who have entered upon the duties and responsibilities and 
rights of life to become educated is atlempting to do an unjust and tyrannical 
thing ; but remember that wo propose to deal with and for those who are in a 
state of pupilage and tutelage, and these #;land in a totally different position, and 
when wo propose to deal with persons who are in law Tind in fact infants, the 
objection on the ground of injustice and lYranny d^sapnears. StiU less does it 
apply when wo remen»ber tliat those wlio are to receive fliis compulsory education 
are themselves incompetent to i.hderstaiid the value of that which is administered 
to them until it is loo late to repair any omission. JVow, what wdll be the eon- 
sequence if the law •assists us ? \\^ienever you jTut the law of the land 
on the side of moriMity, every day that the Jaw acts it is ^creating opinion 
in the community, until the time comes wlien men do out of glad, irrepres- 
sible good will what tlicir forefathers did Jlnder compulsion, and it is perfectly 
clear that any child who is scut, to school to day by the compulsion of the law, 
will bring up children who will mi with absolute veadinoss to llie school in their 
day, under the influeiieo vvliicli law has beejj able to^enforee uyxm the parents. The 
law will see us up to the point when it will be iviniocestiillf’y ; it w'ill remain power- 
ful until it has maiuiraetured a conscientious conviction in the cominnnity of the 
absolute necessity f(jr edueati(m. And then what shall W'C say? Not that the 
voluntary agencies c»f to day liavt* beeij injured by the new sytem, but that if it had 
not been for the voluntary agencies we could not have had a law, and we cannot 
hope for a time when law shall become unnccessarv, unless wc first have the law. 

Miss Oaui'Knteu : I liave been glad to perceive tluit the papers which followed 
mine acknowledge the iimnonso importance of extending ^he Factory Act generally 
ovci* the country, and making it compulsory tliat no child shonhf he allow^ed to 
work anywhere, under a certain age ; and that employers shall not employ childreiv 
who luui not a certain amounj^of education. I strongly believe that until we have 
tlie Factory Acts thoroughly carried out, and the Industrial J^clmols’ Act also, we 
cannot tell Imw much compulsion is needed. Tlie amoiml necessary will certainly 
be very small, because by tlie Industrial (^‘chools’ Act a compulsion is jait upon the 
parent as well as the child, the jiarcnt being eom])elled to pay for the child’s }naiTV- 
tenance or go to prison for refusing. We find very few instances in which anyone 
has ever been so ])uniHhed. T agree lhat a n.#tii>nal system should l)e undenomina- 
tional, No member of the Finni^^lmin League can possibly exceed me in iny 
strength of conviction on that point, and I qnitb believe wnth Mr Collings that sects 
desirous of having schools of their oAvn for the lake of their peculiar tenets will be 
quite ready to hear the cxjxaisc of such schools^ I also agree tliat tlie attendanco 
should be free of ohargin We must not tliink too cost of this an iiijustiec to anyone. 
Wc must give up onr riglits in a few little matters, and those wdio do not wish to 
give them up are not compelled to cohie unde tlie system. But I notice that the 
grand general principle of voluntary management of the schools or participation in 
the schools is absolutely excluded by tlu? IhVminghaii^ programme, tor it distinctly 
says that all schools founded under the laAV shall be under the management of the 
local board. Now, that does not provide at all for aided schools, and I don’t, 
helievo the League intends to exclude good aided schools that are undenomina- 
tional. What will the Birmingliani League liave the local authorities do when 
their district is provided wit sufficient school accommodation in the shape of de- 
nominational schools ? Will these schools be ignor^d, or will the local Naird step 
s^tep in and assume the management? I am afraid tlie system contemplated by the 
League wdll crush out that moral and sympathetic vohinti',ry effort wdiich is the 
very soul of good schools. AjkI is the Birmingham League jiVepnred to sbimp out 
the voluntary effort of the country, or to use it still by granting rates to the aided 
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schools just as to others, and by letting the managers go on witli their schools, pro- 
vided they are up to the principles of the League ? If the League will say that, 
and amend their programme to that effect, none will bo more pleased to join them 
than mwlf, 

Bev. BaooKE Lamuert : No one has yet told us how the compulsion is to be applied ; 
except that some have suggested an extension of the Factory Acts, and others have 
talked of sending the parents to prison. Now, you may make laws as strong as 
you like, but unless the spirit of tlie country goes with them, you will never be 
jible to carry them out. And I say the S,hte of the country will not allow of 
people beings sent to prison for not sending their children to sehooL Look at the 
numbers of children in our cities who would be brought inside the working of 
our Industrial »Schools’ Act, but who are sim])ly not commilted because the spirit 
of the country is against the Act. Still ,1 believe there is an indirect system of 
compulsion by which tile end in view can be attained. Being very anxious to 
promote national education, I joined tlie Birmingbam League, bui, I made a protest 
against free schools, because I believe 1 bavo a plan which wilLgive practically free 
schools, and also tlie compulsion I desire. Undv^r the Birmingliam plan, tlie 
parents, by paying lor the school through the rates, will not feel that they are pay- 
ing at all, because they (!alm^t see proces^'j. And it is a hid, that the burden 
of the rates does hot fall on t he very poor, but on the class above them. Now, if 
we introduce a poll tax, the change would fall on the whole nation, and those who 
paid would be compelled by motived of self-interest to send their children to 
school. The education of the coiintr’Jy costs 2,000,000/. The population is 
21,700,000, and a rate of 2.v. per head, or (V/. quai’ter, or halfpenny per week 
would provide the necessary sum. Somq think it impossible to levy a poll tax; 
hut nothing is easier In theVt.yo of tliose families whose children go to the school. 
In the case of those who have no children of tlie age to go to school, tlie tax- 
gatherer would of (course have t o go round. 

Bev. Henry Sandfoiui : The three great causijs whicli have prevent ed the education 
of the people, are the apatJiy of the }>arenls, the wtint of means to pay the pence, 
and their eagerness to utilise the children’s labour. 'J'ho poverty cause has been 
greatly exaggerated, because many well to do work]>ooplo do not send their children 
to school. It would be a very good thing if the ragged class Ix^longing to those 
parents who really cannot pay for their education, were turned into the industrial 
schools and taught thoroughly. Until compulsion in this department is resorted to 
very little good will result. Much could be done in connection with ignorance among 
the better class by inserting that no child under sixteen, who cannot read and write 
should work without also attending a certain number of hour.s at school; but with, 
those well to do workpeople whose apathy is the only bar to the education of their 
children nothing but compaulion remains for us. The working people of Berlin, 
where there are many manufactories, I have always found in favour of compulsion, 
and the punishment for neglect there, a finc.^ 

Mr. CoLLiNoa stated that the National Edu^;iti<)n League left the Bible to bo 
read or not as the school managers felt inclined. The League thought it quite as 
dogmatic to say you shall or snail i^ot read the Bible, as to say you shall or shall 
not read any other book. 


ENDOW.ED SGHOOLB.^' 

In what way can the Endoived Schools Bill he worked so as to 
bring Ediicationah' Endowments xoithin the reach of all? 
By Rev. Andrew Johnson, Head Master of St 
0/«re’5 Grammar School, Sout/iwarlt, 

H OW may the Endowed Scliools’ Bill be worked so as to extend 
the benefits of the Eivdowments to all classes of the community ? 
These words, or something like them, are set forth by authority 


See Transact ion Sj 18G4, pp. JIGO, 454; 18G6, p. 330, 
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as comprising a subject worthy the attention of this Congress. 
01 the various plans proposed for reorganising our schools, with the 
object above-mentioned, we must place foremost the recommendations 
of the late Royal Commission of Inquiry. The Commissioners 
suggested a symmetrical arrangement of the various schools through- 
out the kingdom into groups, each one of which should meet the 
wants of a particular class o^ society. The third grade would 
provide for boys who are compelled to leave school at the age of 
fourteen. The second grade would meet the requirements of those 
who can afford to remain unlit ^xteen, and the first would be fur 
those holding a still liigher status in society. • Of course, in each 
group the curriculum and the fees woulij different. For the 
future, free edu(?&,tion as present indiscriminately granted, would 
be almost entirely abolished, all would have to pay fees, except 
those who earned the exemplijii by inherit. ^ But what touches the 
present enquiry ft, (ho recommendation that in eacB grade special 
provision should be made for th^ free education of deserving 
individuals, and for their promoJion from gi*adc to grade. The 
supposition is, that the exaction of a ])ayment would prevent the 
access, as at present, of individuals unljkely to benefit by a high- 
class training, while the few poor w1io 'vf^kl really gain by it, 
would be specially provided for. It is supposed that the prin- 
cipal object of the founders^ would be thus fulfilled, which was 
“to promote education generally, and to give openings for poor 
boys of exceptional ability.” 

The principal objection to this recommendaiion is, tliat it does not 
go far enough. In the first place, the offer of a free education is in- 
sufficient of itself to induce a poor boy to remain at school long enough 
to benefit by advanced tcoacliing. The tremendous pressure of domestic 
circumstances, and, in our towns especially, the increasing demand 
for boys who can just read and write and cipher for commercial pur- 
poses, offer ail inducement to leave school which no persuasion can 
overcome. A few very r a re _,in stances in England there arc (there 
ai ‘0 more in Scotland) of j)arents '^vho are longsighted enough to 
stint themselves arid their families that the bright one of the family 
may “waghispow in a poopit.” Bdt as a rule, even among the 
most respectable members of the lower «niddle class, the “ res angusta 
dornh' tlic growing number of nioiitlis to fill and backs to clothe, 
render it imperatively necessary that the male members of the 
family at least, should at tlie earliest possible moment provide for 
themselves, and if possible contribute to the maintenance of the fa- 
mily. What wonder then if education, in the eyes of the lower 
classes, is stripped of its noblest attributes, and is looked upon rather 
as a means to an immediate end, as an engine for turning out, as 
soon as possible, a Self-maintaining mercantile machine ! What 
wonder if so few of the lowest class do Vise in the social scale, by 
means of that most legitimate of all ladders, education ! 

There is no doubt that a great amount of talent, which might be 
made available for the service of the State, thus lies buried under the 
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weight of circumstances. In our largo towns a boy of fourteen can 
and must maintain himself, and the sharper and more likely to 
benefit by his school, the sooner he leaves it. If wo wish to retain 
this clever boy, and render his talents available for the service of 
the commonwealth, we must enter into competition with the em- 
ployer of half-educated labour, and ofier the lad, not merely a free 
education, which he cannot afford use, but something in the way 
of exhibition which will clothe and feed him, and, if possible, purchase 
the claims which the family has on his time. I calculate that for 
each boy thus to be specially maijtained while at school, whether as 
a boarder or day scholar (1 should prefer liis living at home), an 
average sum of 30/.^p(V annum is required. Of course, the time 
during which this payment is necessary ^yould bli’ much shortened 
if the course of ultimate education at the university and else- 
where began earlier, ^^Not^iing ha| tended mortf to put a college 
education out 'of the reach of a poor boy, thau‘‘the late period at 
which he must enter upon it, if he wishes to compete successfully 
for its higher honours ; but penliaps the blame rests rather with 
the schools, which have themselves pi^longed the duration of the 
status pupiUaris. In tli,c last .century even, boys graduated at 
the university at an agb wMch would now find them in the fifth 
form. The late Bishop of Exeter, 1 believe, matriculated at Oxford 
at thirteen ; at present, the usual age of entrance is nineteen. 

The class of boys to whom I have been referring belong mostly to 
the third grade. But beneath them is a lower stratum, numerically 
the most important pf all, which must contain a vast amount of 
talent at present unavailable, 1 mean, of course, the children 
of the labouring classes, now taught in our primary or national 
schools. Even these, it is true, do now and then rise out of 
this lowest circle, and force their way into the upper ranks of 
society; but they have nearly always to thank their own energy, 
and not the education provided for them. There is perhaps just 
an exception to prove the rule, 'IJ'hc steady and forward boy 
becomes a favourite with the ^)arish schoolmaster, and is made a 
pupil teacher. Ho is sent to a training college and returns to 
his home a master. The \ilorgyinau helps him in his liigher 
studies, and lends him mou^y to go (o the university, where ho 
turns out a high wrangler. Tliis has happened within our know- 
ledge, but it is very rare, «ISurely<»thc result, thus exceptionally 
brought about by private benevolence, might legitimately be ex- 
pected of our endowments. 

How then shall we offer to the loAvest class of all the endowments 
which are now monopolised by their more fortunate superiors in 
station ? I answer — by csinblishing a connection between the 
primary and secondary schools. 

Wherever an existing endowment afibials a nucleus, supposing the 
situation to be favourable, I would establish a system of schools 
iising one out of another, somewhat after the plan recommended 
by the late commission, except that the different grades should 
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exist as departments of one grand whole, and not as independent 
individuals. Below, this system would of course be the primary 
schools of the neighbourhood. The distinction between the primary 
school and the lowest of the secondary group would not be much 
greater than that between the several members of the group. It 
would consist in difference of payment and instruction. From the 
primary schools should be promoted, at an early age, on the recom- 
meiidaiion of the government inspector, such boys as arp really 
likely to profit by the elevation, a small exhibition being given 
them to cover their fees, payment for books and extra expenses. 
Once admitted into the secondary ilystem, they urould be able to 
hold their own, competing for the more valuable exhibitions offered 
in the different defmrtrneuts and thus maintaining themselves by 
their talents, as they would have done hy their industry if they 
had gone to workj, until they reach their fiiaal destination. It 
may be seen that I«lay great strSss on tlic fact of tl?e exhibition 
at least equalling in value the market worth of tho boy, so to 
speak, otherwise experience teaches »rae that the experiment would 
b.i unsuccessful. Some such arrangement as that here suggested, 
which may enable a poor boy'8f talent to maintain himself respect- 
ably at school, is absolutely necessary iTyft^ wisK to make tho 
advantages offered by our endovvinents a reality to all classes. I 
assert that it is a mere mockery to say to a boy of fourteen or 
fifteen, “here is a free cducatidh for yon now, and an exhibition 
at the university or some other place of ultimate education when 
you arc eighteen or nineteen,” while we know that through sheer 
poverty ho cannot possibly avail himself of it. ""I repeat that it is 
not so much from the unsuitableiicss of tho curriculum, as owing 
to the absence of maintenance for poor scholars, and the protrac- 
tion of the school career, that so few of the lower classes are able 
to avail themselves of our so-called free school education. 

How far these suggestions can be carried into effect under tho 
present Act I am not prepared to say. The powers entrusted to 
the commissioners seem to bc‘^ ample:!' They can recast, slowly it 
is true, but surely, thr* whole Of tho exi§5ting schools. Let us hope 
that the checks with which their acti »n is surrounded may not 
deprive that action of its needful erieigy. Large funds will of 
course be required, but the commissioners have power to divert to 
educational uses charities which are effqte, or have failed to fulfil 
their purpose. And, if indiscriininale free admission is abolished, 
a large portion of the cxisliiig cirdoWments ^inay, as the late com- 
niissioners suggest, be well employed in founding exhibitions at 
the schools. 

That the arrangement so roughly sketched out is not altogether 
impracticable may be sc^n from the fact that it is already carried 
out successfully, though under great difficttlties, in a district with 
which* tho writer is well acquainted. Boys who can pass the third 
standard of the revised code before the age of ten, are promoted 
into a secondary school, in which French, Latin, and Science arc 
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taught. From this department selected boys are again promoted to 
a higher or classical department, where there are numerous exhibi- 
tions tenable at the school, and whence scholarships are granted to 
the universities^. King’s College, Woolwich, &c., &c. The first 
fruits of this system may be seen in the fact that the youtli who has 
this year obtained the first exhibition at Balliol as standing at the 
head of the Oxford Local Examimtition of the year, is the orphan of 
a polic(?man, who but for the fostering care thus bestowed upon him 
must have left school at twelve to become an errand boy. 

The only objection that I h^ve heard raised to the plaii^ is, that 
the paients of tiie socially liiglicr class boys who pay for their 
education might r^as^nably fear contamination for their sons from 
the grosser habits of the less refined ^xhibitiefhers. But this ob- 
jection falls to the ground when we recollect that the poorer boys so 
admitted are nccess^arily^ few in ^ number, aiuU the elite of tlieir 
class. 1 haVc found, practically, that the majefrity of the boys are 
flattered by the lustre cast pn their school by the talent so intro- 
duced. 


On the Sihhe/ Rev. Henry Sandford. 

Ant one who has studied the system of public education in this 
country, and had the opportunity <?f contrasting it with the systems 
of the more advanced European countries, and of America, will bo 
inclined to allow that, if we have many points of superiority, there 
are, on the other Ifand, in onr system several very manifest defects. 
One of the chief of these defects is, 1 think, the want of harmony 
between the difiTcrent parts of our educational system, the want of 
any connexion between the different institutions which are com- 
prised in it. Indeed, it is difiiciilt to say we have in public 
education any system at all. We have National Schools, British 
Schools, Wesleyan Schools, Grammar Schools, Free Schools, Ragged 
Schools, all working indeper^lently 'of each otlier, without, in most 
cases, any reference to the servicct supplie(\ by each other, with 
little or no attempt on the^art of one set of institutions to supple- 
ment the other. ,The evils resulting from this state of things are 
obvious and manifold. 

First — Different instituUous, which ought to work harmoniously 
together, jostle one another, and act as rivals to each other. The 
poor school, or ragged school, which ought to pick up the waifs 
whose presence in theTN'ational or British School might tend to drive 
from it the children of the more respectable artisans, is very apt 
itself to number amongst its scholars the children of the said 
artisans — of those of them at least Avho^.if not respectable In the 
sense of having self-reppect, are at any rate sufficiently well off to 
be able to pay for a better school. 

Then, again, ♦we have the National School or British School 
keeping scholars who ought to be receiving higher instruction in a 
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secondary or grammar school. On the other hand, the grammar 
school in the adjoining street, thus deprived of many who might 
form some of its most intelligent scholars, is overcrowded, as at 
Walsall Grammar Sdiool, perhaps with boys of a lower stamp, 
both socially add intellectually, than many who attend the primary 
school. ^ 

Sometimes it is a free endowed school, which, instead of 
taking a class of scholars intellectually above those that* attend 
the National or British Schools, draws away just the class that 
should attend these institutions Slirough the ^attraction of the 
gratuitous schooling which it offers, and which is often so 
bestowed as neither to reward intellectual* efi^rt nor deserving 
poverty. 

Another evil arising from this defect in our educational system to 
which I am alluding is the waste’ of teaching power, t Under the 
system, or rather no system, which I am describing, there is not 
a proper division of labour, and bened’ necessarily, as I have said, 
there is great waste of teaching power. 

As each school has to unde’jj^akc the training and instruction of 
boys of a vast variety of ages and so each school has 

to employ teachers adapted to the intellectual needs of children in 
all these ditferent stages of development — an extravagant and 
utterly ridiculous mode of proceeding surely. If a manufacturer 
were to determine that in every room of his mill all the processes 
of carding, winding, spinning, and weaving, should be carried on, 
instead of assigning the different processes to thb different depart- 
ments, it would be little less absurd than what we often see done in 
educational matters. 

For what is more commSfi now than to find infants under three, 
and intelligent boys working liard problems in arithmetic all per- 
haps in one room, at any rale under one master, who bewilders 
himself in the effort to adapt his teaching to children of all these 
various capacities ; or else, being bims'^lf absorbed in the higher 
teaching, hands over the little hilk to the youthful pupil teacher, or 
still more incompetent monitor, who is t’^o often the only kind of 
assistant which the liberality of our present system supplies him 
with. 

Nor is there, in many cases, any excuse for this plan of throwing 
such a multiplicity and variety of labour oh one institution. There 
are in most towns, even in many villagers in the north, a variety of 
institutions established for education, just as tl?c ages and capacities 
of the youth of each district are various ; but these kindred institu? 
tions are often, either in a state of stagnation, or are working on 
in the blundering, self-willed fashion 1 have described, wasting 
^lieir means and powers on a sphere already occupied, instead of 
reserving them for some other in which they might be essentially 
useful. « 

Another evil arising from this want X)£ harmonious action between 
the different educational institutions of the country is, that there is 
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no proper system of promotion from one to anoftior. Thus a great 
stimulus is too often wanting for the more intelligent youths in our 
public elementary schools. When a boy gets 4o the top of a 
school he is apt to stagnate. He has done all he can do in his 
present sphere, and there is no higher sphere of ^ertiqn to look 
forward to. If there were a proper gradation between the different 
sets of schools in the country, tlie most meritorious of our youths, 
whether boys or girls, would be promoted from, one -school to 
another, and the hope of such advancement would be a stimulus to 
exertion, which pow, in too many cases, is wanting. I am very 
glad to find that the present Vice-President of the Education 
Department has i'poken — in reference to our grammar schools — 
strongly in favour of some such system»'of promotion from one set of 
schools to another. 

Now the want of a proper* gradation between the different 
parts of an educational system docs not 'exist to the same 
extent in the countries tkat arc most advanced in regard to 
educational system, as it does in our own country. For instance, 
Germany has, besides its people’s p^dmary schools^ its higher civic 
schools or real sctv:N^ Q^nd its gymnasia — each institution with a 
course of instruction more advanced than in the one ranked below 
it, each taking up the work of instruction where the other had left 
it; scholars not, as a rule, being admitted into the real schools till 
they are ten years of age. 

Again, in America, there are, besides the common schools, the inter- 
mediate or grammar schools, and the higher schools. I do not mean 
to assert that the gradation between the different institutions even in 
these countries is perfect. In some places a link in the educational 
chain may be wanting, but at least thert is an approach to such a 
gradation. The system professes to aim at it. At least there are in 
each district, schools supported by the nation, provided to meet the 
different ages and capacities of the youth of the district. Even 
when two grades of sclioola have U? be combined in one institution, 
there are separate rooms. Cougregj|,ting so many divisions into one 
room is a great evil in ou^* English system. * 

Now why, it may be iisked, have we not the same gradation in 
our English system of nitdonal education ? One reason is because 
only institutions of one class, viz., our primary schools, belong, strictly 
speaking, at present to* our national system. Obviously, when 
there is only one grade, therf c^n be no gradation between different 
grades. ^ 

: We have, indeed, different institutions — ragged schools, endowed 
schools, grammar schools, which might, if brought to work together, 
form parts of a graded system ; but in most cases they are quite dis- 
connected, have started into existence inciopendently of each other. 
There is the want of some conti’olling power, which can harmonise 
all these existing institutions. We have at last the Endowed 
Schools Commission, which it is to be hoped will be the means of 
enabling many an institution to do the special work which the cir- 
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cumstances of its neighbourhood require of it, and save it from being 
perverted-or perishing through stagnation. 

A wise dictum of Canon Norris appears to have attracted the 
attention of the Commissioners, and its influence shows itself in 
the recommendations contained in their Eeport. The dictum was to 
the effect that no sensible man could attempt to define accurately the 
sort of schools wanted for the children, severally, of the working, 
middle,^ and upper classes, but that the classification a wi^e man 
would make would bo — (1st.) Of schools suited to the requirements of 
those who are to remain at school til^thoy are fourteen. (2ud.) Of 
schools for children who are to remain at school till they are sixteen. 
(3rd.) Of schools for those who arc to remain school till they 
are eighteen, e.c., tiir they arj of an age to go to the universities; 
The recommendation of the Commissioners, with regard to the 
classification of schoefis, tallies withithis dicium. But iiqw the ques- 
tion arises — Are the Commissioners considering the case of children 
of the middle class alone, when they propose this classification ? If 
they are, I venture to suggest tlia? the classification will need 
modifying. ^ 

A division of all schools on' the above very good if the 

schools for children of the working class, as well as those for the 
middle class, are to he considered, but wc certainly do not need a 
set of schools for children to leave at fourteen for the middle class. 
If the Commission have any control over schools of such an ele- 
mentary character as this, it is to bo hoped they will arrange for 
their being useful to tho working classes as well as to tho middle 
class. People of the trading class ought to be above wanting 
schools which children are to leave at fourteen. At any rate, if 
they are not ashamed of ttiking their children away at that age, 
the State ought to be ashamed to arrange its institutions so as to 
facilitate their doing so. 

I confess, however, I am in hopes that neither tho Commission 
itself nor the nation will allow t^at this is the work of the Com- 
mission — exclusively to sec afto^ tho education of the middle class ; 
rather, that its work v^lll be seen to be ‘to provide those links in 
tlie chain of our educational machinery ^hich are needed to suit 
tlie wants of all classes. 

But yet another question arises. If the Endowed Schools’ Com- 
mission is not to confine its attention to iJlie wants of the middle 
class, yet perhaps we shall be told it is to consider only the case of 
endowed schools and their capabilities, without any reference to 
what is being done by the other institutions which are carrying on 
the work of national education. If this be so, I fear we shall have 
again confusion. If endowed schools are to set about providing 
by themselves for the thre^ different stages of , educational progress, 
and to supply, without reference to existing schools, the three grades 
of primary, intermediate, and higher instruction, we shall have them 
clashing with the present system of State aided schools in some of 
their branches. Doubtless it is a defect which could hardly be 
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avoided, inherent in the constitution of an Endowed Schools Com- 
mission, that it cannot control the whole machinery of national 
education ; but, if it cannot at present control in any way the non- 
endowed schools, it can at least consider them, and avoid ignoring 
them, it can examine carefully what their work is, what needs 
they already provide for ; and so arrange to supply by means of the 
endowments exactly what is lacking in the educational machinery 
of each district. 

Another obstacle to a proper gradation in our school system is 
the existence of Qur religious tWerences. 

Now of course this religious difficulty cannot be ignored ; and the 
obstacles to a perfect*' gradation of schools, bas^d on differences in 
mental attainment which it presents catniot be altogether got rid of. 
But this difficulty njight be infinitely lessened, these obstacles might 
bo greatly \nodificd, if p^bople w^uld only be practical and sensible. 
The Educational Council should firmly discourage the establishment 
of schools for denominatioiifft or any other purposes which the wants 
of the population do not call for. 

Gran ted, that there must be some (^lurch schools, some non-church 
schools ; stilhthero\^^\:‘^;^^iot be schools connected wdth every new 
sect that the restlessness of modern thought on religious questions 
gives rise to. 

Nor is it necessary that in every grade there should be institutions 
for every denomination. If there are, say in a town, church schools 
and Wesleyan schools of the primary grade, and an endowed school, 
which might serve as a school of the secondary grade, don’t let it 
form another kind of denominational school (as I have known it 
form'; for instance, a Unitarian school), doing over again the woi'k of 
primary instruction, which is well prorfded for in the neighbouring 
National and Wesleyan Schools. Or, if the endowed school is a 
church school, and the population of such a place is limited, don’t 
lot the stiff churchmen of the jdacc insist on every one who attends 
the school learning the catpehism^ nor the liberal theorists on the 
other hand make a great stir aboiitj; getting up another school for 
secondary instruction on jfn unsectariaii bai^s ; lot them be content 
with seeing that the due regard to the religious scruples of parents, 
for which the Endowed ft>chools Act makes such ample provision, bo ^ 
really paid. The unregulated multiplication of schools, several to do 
the work which one coutd do, i^a waste of money, and a waste of 
power; it is a real bin dranc(> tq the cause of discipline, and therefore 
of true education. • 

Another, and indeed the chief, objection to a proper gradation in 
our school system arises from our social distinctions. If we are to 
have one set of schools exclusively for Jhe use of the’^middle class, 
another set for the exclusive use of the professional class, in addition 
to what we have for the use of the working class ; if this is necessary, 
the difficulty |ind expense of establishing a graded system will be 
greatly increased. With regard to this difficulty, and the objection 
people have to tlieir children mixing with children of a lower social 
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grade than their own, I cannot help saying, that if there were more 
real gentlemanly feeling, less false refinem(mt, than there is amongst 
us, it would not be so great a difficulty as it at present seems to be. 
Children of ' different grades mix together in the old-fashioned 
countries of Germany and Italy, as well as in the new land of demo- 
cracy across the Atlantic. 

However, it must be acknowledge that in rcgaid to social distinc- 
tions, not only America but Germany, and other continental co, entries 
are more democratic than we arc ; and it must be allowed, too, that 
in certain cases there is some force in the objection which parents 
called respectable have to their childi^n mixing wkh a poorer class 
than their own. So far, then, as this objection Ls r^sonable it should 
be considered ; not pandered when it proceeds from vulgarity and 
pride. 

Acting on Canon Norris’s dictuni^above alludiid to, wo shall give 
weight to this desire for select schools on tfio part of pai^uts as far 
as is reasonable. Let there be, in additjpn to and above the existing 
pi’imary schools for children whose scltool age terminates at fourteen, 
secondary schools for those young people who mean to attend school 
till they arc sixteen. These sWiools ^vill mainly be filled with the 
children of the trading class ; the most Wtolirgent youths of the 
working class' should bo admitted to them at low fees from tho 
))nmary schools ; but as these working class scholars would be the 
HUc of their class, they would not* to any extent introduce into the 
higher school tho rudeness of manner, or want of cleanliness, which, 
it might be feared, a promiscuous inrush of children of tho poorer 
classes would introduce. 

It may be necessary in some cases to have two grades of schools 
for children whose schooling is to terminate at tho earlier age. 
Supposing we have a law securing to every child its right to educa- 
tion (which is devoutly to be wished), in some town districts the 
influx of rough street children may render it necessary to have +wo 
departments ; one for those leaving at thirteen, one for the tidier 
class who leave at fourteen or fififcen. • 

So, again, with regaril to the schools for jthc youth whoso school age 
is to terminate at eighteen. If their character be thus determined by 
the age of their scholars, they would mainly be composed of the chil- 
dren of professional people, or of merchants and the larger manufac- 
turers ; hut the fact that a certain proportij^n of their scholars would 
be the sous of meritorious tradesmen, or even working men willing 
to make the sacrifice of keeping tluSr 'sons at, school till they are 
eighteen, would save the school from the reproach of being the school 
of one class only — would help to satisfy the claims of the working 
people, who often urge that the privileges of the old foundations 
^nioant for poor scholars denied them. 

What I should like to protest against is the idea that it is necessary 
to have separate primary schools for little children of tho middle 
class, or to disarrange secondary schools, by filling th^ with middle- 
class scholars of very elementary attainments. If small children of 
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the middle class cannot attend the parochial schools (though I went 
myself to one when I was a child), there are ladies keeping private 
schools, who teach young boys with the utmost patience, and some- 
times skill. Let the private lady-teachers take charge of these elemen- 
tary scholars of the middle class ; but let the secondary schools that 
are to form part of the National system be secondary schools in reality 
as well as in name, and confine /hemselves to the work of higher 
instruction. 

The schools which boys arc to attend up to their sixteenth year 
will answer to the intermediate schools of America, or the Real-Schule 
or Gewerbe-Schu^c of Gerraaify, their subjects of instruction being, 
besides scripture, the Jiighcr branches of arithmetic, certain studies 
in physical science^ and in modern laii^guages. The schools which 
youths are to attend till they are eighteen will answer to the higher 
schools of America; or the gymnasia of Geiimany. Classics and 
mathematic^ will, I presume, enteV largely into tVeir curriculum ; how 
far physical science and modern languages ought to enter into it I 
will leave others to suggest, t 

As'far as the gradation between intermediate and higher schools is 
concerned it would be sufficient, I should think, if they were distin- 
guished by subjects faviguTii* rather than by difference in age andattain- 
ment, should this bo preferred. 

In conclusion, I should like to mention one or two cases that have 
come to my knowledge, in which* some attempt has been made to 
establish such a gradation of schools as I liavc mentioned, and to 
establish a connexion between institutions for primary and those for 
secondary instruction. For instance, at the Collegiate Institution, 
Liverpool, under Dr. Howson, at Stoke-on-Trent, in Stafibrdshire, 
under the able management of Sir Lovejpcc Stamer, where a higher 
department has been connected with the elementary National School. 
The master of the National School has charge of both departments. 
He has two assistants under him. Boys in the upper department, which 
numbers about 100, pay a fee of D. a week. The more advanced 
scholars study Euclid and Algebra! The fault I find in the plan as 
carried out there is, that 11^3 distinction between the two departments 
is too much based on socia? class, and tbe amount of school fees paid. 

The plan I should likc^ to see carried out would be — The upper 
department to be coriiposed exclusively of those who can pass the 
fourth standard and are ^ibove it ; intelligent boys who have passed 
the sixth standard to be admitted to it even if they cannot pay the 
higher fee. With regard to the lower department, no boys who 
have passed the sixtii standard to continue in it; even those who 
have passed the fourth to be encouraged and helped as much as 
possible to get iuto the upper school. 

This principle of not allowing the woii: of secondary instruction 
to be interfered with,* by letting elementary classes creep into the*' 
higher school, is acted upon, 1 believe, in the Trade School at Bristol, 
which is, perhaps, as good an example as we have in this country of 
the Real-Schule or Gcwei'bc-Schule of Germany. Even in the 
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lower department, scholars are not admitted till they are equal to 
the fourth standard. Of the more advanced teaching which is 
given in the upper department, there are others here, doubtless, 
who can give better information than I can. 

A school on the model of this Bristol Trade School, with two 
grades or departments, has been formed at Worcester. Again, there 
are some of our smaller grammar schools, as at Halton, Cheshire, 
which act as upper departments to the primary National Schools of 
the locality. There are some of the larger grammar schoolfe which 
keep up a kind of connexion with the elementary schools by electing 
by competition from them some olH their most advanced scholars. 
This is done on a large scale at King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham ; on a si»all scale, at the Bridge •TrtJfet Middle School, 
Handsworth. 

But speaking of grammar schools, there is^,one point I wish to 
impress on all who ^re interested^in this ♦subject, viz., ^•that merely 
utilising these institutions will only effect a portion of what is 
wanted for the secondary instruction the country. First of all the 
grammar schools ignore the best part of the rising generation — the 
girls ; with so gallant a nobjbman as Lord Lyttelton at its head, 
the Endowed Schools Commission Vill ..,^”;.ylnly do all that can 
bo done to repair this omission. Still endowed schools can only do 
a tithe of what is wanted. Then there are large populous districts, 
c.g. in the Black Country, which* have no grammar schools at all. 
Again, to ho on a par with Germany and America, wo must have 
not only grammar schools, but intermediate schools ; but for this we 
shall want help from a rate. Do not let gentlemdn cry out against a 
rate for schools that are to meet mainly the wants of the middle class ; 
for what is the reason tliat all classes in Germany and America submit 
to a school rate ? Why, sdfely, because all classes, not tho poorest 
only, feel they are benefited by it. Then we should have Provin- 
cial Boards to see that the rate fund be applied properly, to sec also 
that the plans for supplying each district, witli the required institu- 
tions for primary, secondary, ar^l higher* education, drawn up by the 
Central Council, be (july canled out ; to see that the few simple 
principles, which it is to be hoped Pa^yliament will lay down to 
secure the proper gradation of schools, be duly observed. Under 
such regulations — perfect independence'^ in other respects being 
allowed to them — the various educational institutions in the country 
will, we may believe, do their worU with as much energy as they now 
shew, but much more effectively, bejcaJise they will do it on a system, 
and in harmony with each other. And so in* this matter of educa- 
tion, as in other matters, our country, which, with all its zeal, has 
suffered so much from the want of system, will, with system, soon 
make up for past deficiencies. 

' »— - » 

Mr. R. W. Giles (Clifton) read a paper on the same subject, 
treating it from a middle-class point of view. Aftei; an examination 
into the question of the intentions of the founders of the great English 
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public schools and of the leading grammar schools, resulting in the 
conclusion that they were in almost every case intended for the 
middle rather than the upper class, the writer went on to say ; — 

The intention of this imperfect examination of the public school 
system, in operation in England at the present day, is to show that 
the most destitute class in regard to public educational facilities is 
the trading portion of the middle class, a section of the people who, 
perhaps, more earnestly than anf other, desire the advantages of 
thorough education for their sous, knowing that their success in life 
will in’obably depend upon it. They only ask not to be excluded by 
conventional distinctions, of whj«^h it is hard to say whether they 
exclude most good or let in most bad, which are so artificial as often 
to be unin tell igibleju They ask not to be excluded, on such pretence 
as this, from privileges which they are dfesirous of enjoying upon .the 
same terms, and subject to the same conditions, as their fellow 
countrymen i they asfe to be rcleasiid from the o])y>ressiou of a system 
which is based upon the principle of privileged and unprivileged 
classes, which is an anomaly hi a Christian and a free country ; and 
they make an appeal for a franl^ avowal of sympathy, as a necessary 
condition of co-operation with them in«fx tending the education of the 
people. * ‘ 

It would be specious philanthropy and bad economy to limit the 
Association’s efibrts to the spread of education among the physically 
destitute classes, who, according to modern views, need coercive 
laws to compel them to submit io it, while countenancing a sysfem 
which denies education io tliose who hunger and tliirst for it. It is 
like putting forth cue hand to rescue tlic wilfully drowning, while 
the other is engaged in i)ushiijg a struggling swimmer under water. 
Such half measures should not receive the support of the middle 
classes. The writer would rather couiistf them to take part in no 
scheme professing to bo national, which falls short of a comprehen- 
sive treatment of the whole question, to be led away by no induce- 
ments from the obligation to rectify an old standing wrong, before 
entering upon new and wdder dise^issions ; to enforce restitution 
before affecting generosily. liut if, u^jliappily, it is decreed tliat the 
work shall be carried on in fragmentary fashieJn, then will it bo their 
clear duty to urge their own claims, and to persist until they have 
secured for their owji sons tin education suitable to the positions they 
will be cidlcd upon to fill, not restricted by the station which their 
fathers have occupied. When tlicyliavo discharged this solemn obli- 
gation it will be lime enough Iglopk abroad, and to supply the wants 
of a class which, in tht opinion of the Bishop of Oxford, and in the 
more humble estimation of the writer, is already more abundantly 
provided with public educational facilities than their own. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr, Pears : Tlier* is one point in connection witli this question which is usually 
overlooked, but which bIjouIcI be niost prominently kept in view. In the Bill 
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introduced at the beginning of last. session, or in the second part of the Bill as it 
is now before the public for consideration, previous to being re-introduced next 
session, there is no mention made of any kind of scholarships by which poor boys 
may have an opportunity of rising from one school to another until they attain the 
highest eduoatLon in the country. My ideal is to construct such a system as may 
enable every child in England to gain the best possible education its country 
is capable of giving. And any measure to be submitted to Parliament should bo 
tested by this requirement. There are certain subjects in which all boys must 
be instructed, such as reading, writing, r^d arithmetic, and those may bo taught 
in common ; but after these come special subjects in which boys should be taught 
according to the station of their parents, the sphere the boys are likely td move in, 
the occupation they are likely U) follow ; and it is for these special subjects that 
arrangements must be made, and made in s^ich a way as to enable a boy to go on 
from one school to another in regular order, and stop only ^?llcn necessity requires, 
or ambition fails. There are a number of Bubjccls common to all primary schools, 
and to the schools belonging to a higher grade tluhi, fSr example, the Bristol 
Trade Schools, and it is by nieam* of examinations in these common subjects that 
you may pass a boy on from one division to another. The Commissioners have 
noticed, in tlicir excellent report, that il^o endowed schools have failed to a groat 
extent in furthering thcneducation of the poor; to’lheir lionour it nfust bo said that 
many boys have found their way from them to the Universities, and thence to the 
highest offices in CJmrch and State. What (to want to do now is especially to 
revive this function, not by nieans of the oxU grammar schools necessarily, but by 
some means. England has much moijo lost ground t o make up in this respect than is 
generally supposed. In Atucrica the^^oorcst, boy can work his way up readily to the 
highest education his country can give. In Ffance t|;#» ' .y rule applies. As tlm head 
mjister of (jne of the largo schools in France put it to me some time ago, not only 
is it true tliat every poor soldier carries a marsliars baton in liis knapsack, but it is 
also true that every j;)oor boy has a career open to him in every possible depart- 
ment of the Slate. He may rise from T)ne school to another until, at, the ago of 
eight, een, ho may select his profession and receive a free education to fit him for it. 
In our own colonics we have done the saino thing. It is, perhaps, out of the 
question that such scholarships can bo given hero out of |ho national funds ; the 
income requisite for such an arrangement would bo very great. Wo have however 
the grammar schools at, our command ; they were founded for the poor, and the 
poor have a right to them. These schools have usually been founded by self-iuado 
men, who, conscious of the up4#ill fight they had had, wore determined to give 
others who came after them means of overcoming similar difficulties. But partly 
from the fact tliat the (uirriculum was designed to meet the wants of JjOO years ago, 
these schools have become unsuited to tlic class tli(‘y were established to serve ; still 
that class has a right to the endowmout, and Parliainonl will not have done its duty 
until it remodels the system to suit tly requiri^ueuts of the time, and again places 
ill the hands of Iho pooi* boy meany by whicli ho may gain the highest education 
his country affords. * .* 

Mr. Heywood, F.R.S., after remarking ujion th:*dift‘crenoebetwoeivtho methods of 
educating youth in Queen Mary’s lime and now, repeated a statement of Sir 
Charles Lyell, to the effect that out of the lai*go number of boys who attend 
<^uddwed schools, perhaps five a year go to the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and it is for these five that thc»whole syitem of tbo school is sustained. 
Proceeding, he said, I am glad to find that in many cases the writing of Greek and 
Latin verse is being given up. At Ilarnow^ I understand, no boy is allowed to 
write verses unless ho has a talent for it. Stupid b^ys are not allowed to write 
them, and I hope the reform will be extended so far, tliat they will bo done away 
with altogether as a branch of study. They are maintained now principally 
because of the system prevailing at the old Universities. When I was at Cam- 
bridge, I remember a youngiman who was brought, up at Charterhouse, named 
Ilcnry Lushington, a distinguished young man, who earned the Porson jirize, 
because he was declared the best w'riter of Greek verses, and indeed you could 
hardly tell his lines from those of Sophocles or Euripides. He was congratulated 
on all sides, and very much praised, but there was an cnc> of the matter ; bis 
accomplishment was only an accomplishment, and eomi>aratively useless for all 
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practical purj^OBCS. Now-a-days, French has taken the place of the Latin 
language, and in this reorganisation of endowed schools, measures will have to be 
taken to teach modern languages as a means of intorcoinmunication ; and this will 
only be carrying out the wills of the founders, because they desired education in 
Latin only because it was the common language among men of science and learn- 
ing. But this reform can never be brought about in our grammar schools unless 
the Universities are also reconstructed in a similar manner. Parliament should 
abolish the Person prize as at present constituted ; there could be no harm in that, 
because the capital sum from wliich ilr is given was collected in honour of 
Professor Person, and those who managed the fund did the best they could with it, 
according \o their lights. It is matter of common complaint now, lliat grammar 
ichools educate boys now, not to fit them for mercliants and useful citizens, but to 
enable them to gain the Person prizg* I once resided in a districst which was 
inundated by Gtermanef, and French, and Italians, with whom there was no com- 
peting in foreign trade, because they were conversant with the language and their 
English neighbours wefti not. I was expected to juaster Gterman and French with 
lessons of an hour a week, and I understand two flours a week are to be devoted to 
French in some of our great public schools. But what can one learn of a 
language in tjro hours ^a w€^k? Thc^, Commissioners* under the Endowed 
Schools Bill could bring modern languages nearer to our (f.oors, and wc hope they 
will deem it their duty to do so. The reform will prove a very arduous work, 
there are so many bribes existing a1?‘ the old Universities for the maintenance of 
the present system. At Oxford there are 400 scliolarships of 65?. each, making 
26,000?. a year ; presuming Cambridge has a ipnilar number, wo have 800 scholar- 
ships at 50,000?. a year for the two U ii^versitiel. The fellowships are worth 600?. 
a year, and at Oxfdrd the?5;w«^54 fellows of colleges, so that you may put them 
down as at least 100,000?., probably more. All these arc devoted to the dead 
languages, and are 8(j many stays to them, willi the oxcej)ti()n of some twenty or 
thirty devoted to modern science. Then tlj.ere are lieadsliips of colleges, some of 
them yielding 2000?. or 6000?. a year. Altogether the headships are worth 
25,000?., bringing up the total to 150,000?. a year for Oxford, and presuming 
Cambridge has the same, wd* liavo 600,000/. a ycai* in the shaj^o of endowmeiits 
principally devoted to tfio dead languages. It is most unreasonable to continue 
this system, which deserves a protest on the part of the count ry. A great number 
of the religious tests have been abolished in answer to protests, and this system 
must go too if the country is in earnest. Dr. Arnold has done much ; Dr. Tem]de 
may be regarded as one of our loaders ; let thd count-ry sup])ort them and the 
change must follow. 

Eev. Canon Moseley: I think I shall be accpiitted of any unreasonable predisposi- 
tion in favour of a classical education, as I have devoted much of my life to the study 
of science, especially for the bonelit of those for whom endowed schools were origi- 
nally established. I believe these have k-cn little tnulosmen’s sons, and the 
like, and that the schools wore intended evcnYially to lead onHo the Universities. 
The funds of these schools and the work of those scliools. however, liavo shifted 
upwards by the force of circiini#.ances, and another class for whom they were 
never intended now enjoys the oii^lowments. This is undoubtedly a great grievance, 
which wo ought io remedy. Yet men, eminent in the iwlitieal world, and parti- 
cularly conversant with this question, liavo doubled tlie propriety of contributing 
from the public funds for the ed<*cation of tlio middle classes, I remember when 
I was under examination by a Commission on the subject, I said in reply to one 
of the Commissioners — “ The middle (lass man is struggling to keep oven with the 
times, and has great difl'icul^ in educating his children, yet you say it is unjust the 
State should conlribute to that end. Gentlemen,” I said, “ there’s not one of you 
whoso education has not been elemosynary. You object to these struggling men 
being assisted in the oducatitin of their children, while you have all been largely 
helped, and helped from tlie very sources intended f(A the children of the class you 
refuse to assist. For what aiv the professorships, scholarships, and exhibitions in 
connection with our Universities but so many helps to education for gentlemen in* 
the class to wliich you belong, Kemove them, and what would become of the 
education of your sobs. If these aids are necessary for you, how much more must 
they be necessary for the education of the middle classes ? ” Having said thus 
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much in favour of the middle-class movement generally, which, in my opinion, 
should be our special care, I would say that the instruction needed should be 
instruction in material things for scientific ends, because the youth of that class 
will grow up to occupy positions, in which they will have to deal with matter. 
What educates a man is the study of that which specially concerns him, and that 
which he has an interest in learning, so that he may become a self-teacher. But 
there is also another great class of society who are, if I may say so, the loaders of 
men : they exercise a great influence by directing aJfairs ; they deal not so much wiUi 
matter as with mind ; and whoever wouM bo a leader of men must bo a master of 
language. I look upon it, therefore, that the machinery of society absolutely 
requires that its leaders should be instructed in languages, for the power of lan- 
guage is a power indeed. Whether any other way of teaching languages methodi- 
cally can be devised than through the teaching of the old classical languages I will 
not stoj) to inquire; it is sufficient to know that the method l^is been tried and found 
very good. I thought I would bear this testimony to the uses of the classical system. 

Rev. Buooke LAMryitT: I w'ould suggesl. that we Vnay^ll materially assist the 
common object, if, in our indiviuiial capacity, we were to do all in our power to 
induce those who have educational exhibitions at their disposal to give them for 
competition at National Schools. The /jity comj)|inios, for instance, have a large 
number ; they really don’t know what to do with them all. * 

The Rev. Canon Moseley read his paper on “ Church Education,”* after which 
The Peesidext st-ated his impression that the Birmingham League did not 
desire to force children to any particular school. Any parent could send his 
child to any school he chose, and tb^ League required only that the child should 
go to some school. ' ^ 

The discussion was continued, and had refero;:/^ to the question of the 

day, and partly to Canon Moseley’s paper. 

Rev. Dr. Rioc : Canon Moseley, one of the oldest and highest authorities on 
educational matters, and at whose feet those who have studied the question of edu- 
cation must have sat for many years past, seems to bo of opinion that if we could 
arrange that all children ol‘ the right age and right class should be employed, 
partly at work and partly at school, upon a principle of half-time, the oompidsion 
would be efficient though indirect, and the general rcsultjwould bo to fill existing 
schools, and tlioroby to provide virtually for the education of the country. The 
schools w'ould be all iusi)ectcd, and grants made to all of them according to 
results. That is, I understand, Canon Moseley’s proposition, and he would leave it 
to the parents to select tlie seffiool for their children. I believe, in statistics, 
Canon Moseley is as correct as possible, and that the result ho aims at would be 
produced by some such measure as he describes. No doubt it would bo a very 
great blessing, as far as existing organisations are concerned, if an efficient system 
of compulsion were brouglit to bear upon those who had to do with children, but 
wo must not lose sight of the great 'h flic ultyjjn the way of carrying out any such 
plan as he suggests. The difllculty^^iies in the fact that wo have to deal as English- 
men with the problem fo'x Ireland and the problem for England at the siimo time. 
We must remember tliat if the denoniinationa?.. system is to bo maintained in all 
respects as at present, then it is a strong argument against Canon Moseley’s 
proposal, that some persons who hold very defined views would insist upon the 
extension of the dcnoininalional system in some form for Ireland, instead of the 
national system at present established there. .Speaking as one who ia general 
approves of denominational schools properly administered for England, and at tlie 
same time does not approve of the sort cf denominational schools which would bo 
established in Ireland, I am convinced that there is only one way in wliich to 
preserve existing interests in this country, and yet to avoid the extension of a 
denominational system in Ireland, and that is by fmnkly saying that the denomi- 
natiunalism of this country must Ikj as much nationalisexi as possible. I am quite 
sure that if we retain the d^snominational system here, with all its sharp defini- 
tions and distinctions, wo sliall find ourselves on Llu> horns of a dilemma, and bo 
unable to refuse denorainationalism for Ireland, which would be a very great 


* An abstract of this paper appears on page 380. The portion read is intended 
to form part of a work on education, which its author is preparing for tho press. 
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oalamit^. On* thing more. Canon Moseley proceeded on the assumption that we 
must get an effective system, of compulsion. Unquostionabljp^ ; but let us under- 
stand wbat wo mean by compulsion. There can be no question as to the abstract 
right of the State to compel parents to allow their children to be educated, but 
when we speak of compidsion as applied to the question of tlie hour, it is meet to 
inquire what education, and what class of persons, are to come under the system 
of compulsion ? I believe tlie upper classes have been as badly educated as the 
lower. Take the last century through, and anybody who reads the evidence taken 
by the Schools Inquiry Commission appci^.-iining to the middle schools, will come 
to the conclusion tluit is diflicultio determine whether the liigher class schools or 
the middle class schools, which have made such discrodiiablo returns of their 
scholars, are more disgracefully at fault. IIiul the upper classes been thoroughly 
educated, we should have had very (J^fferent legislation during past years. 1 
believe it would have Loen more for the btmofit of the whole country, and wo 
should have fewer evils to deplore now, if the upper classes had been thoroughly 
educated, than if iho hfwer glasses luid been dealt with. IVSnreovcr, I believe the 
deficiency has been greater above than below, Ihougli ])erhaps loss apparent. 
Canon Moseley reiul an ixtract from IJaron Martin’s observations, but how did 
that extract wiqd up ? Iktron J^Iartin sjq/s almost everyAiing that can bo said 
condemnatory of the bribable working man, and he finishes by saying, that all 
this has been accomplished by those who, ho does not hesitate to siiy, are infinitely 
worse. And who are they ? Not tmeducated working men ; so I say, Baron 
Martin shows us tluit it is far more iinportant to secure the perfect education of 
the upper classes tluin the instruction of the l 4 iwer. My conclusion therefore is, 
that it is idle for us to insist upon the a]>plicat?*,m of a stringent compulsory law, 
on the ground that' “our )nusi, bo educated. I say the opi'rativo should 

no more bo treated to compulsion in regard to Jiis children tluiii the nobility. 
How are wo to separate classes ? Are wc to say the operative sluill submit to the 
law, and the small shopkeeper not, and yqi tlm poorer (»j)erative i.s vastly bettor 
provided for than the small shopk(*eper ? 

Canon Mosiclkv said lie proposed universiil compulsion lor the rich as for the poor, 

Rev. Dr. Rioo : I am very glad to be fortified by Canon Moseley’s opinion, and 
it is high time the section understood what was being aimed at. 

The Rev. J. W. Caldicott said that when in the cluiir tfunporarily on Friday 
the question was introduced, and universal compulsion met with general approval. 

Rev. Dr. Rioa : Then I take it that it is generally felt we are to have a compul- 
sory law for all, and that wo are to havo inachincrjr lor ascertaining what children 
are at school, and for how many days in the year, and whether or not they jiass a 
thoroughly satisfactory examination. This would be a very excellent thing, and I 
trust the next member of Parliament who gets up, like Mr. Mclly, to talk of com- 
pidsory education will go the whole length, and announce that he looks for 
ooinpiusion for every rank and for e’^ery parlfcif the country. 

Mr, Waudinoton ; ,A.s one who is greatly Wlebted to elemosynary means of 
education I feel bound to make a protest in favour of Classical education. Mr. 
Heywood spoke of the great impo#>i.ancc of French as compared with classics, and 
praised it as the Latin of the present day. For conventional purposes it may be 
out for scientific purposes I deny its claim to be preferred. Latin is the scientific 
language all over the world ; Latin, too, is the most useful language on which to 
found a knowledge of grammar, and in thrs I’cspect it is not a deatl living 

language. And lastly, though not least, Latin should be valued and cherished on 


account of its poetical associations anfl i^s lit(‘ralnre. The fact that two of the 
greatest statesmen of the ngi are also renowned as two of our best classiiss should 
be regarded as an argument in favour of classical languages. Mr. Giles, in his 
mper, spoke as if aggrieved that groat Public scliools, sucli as Eton, Rugby, and 
Harrow, are at present, by convention and social feeling, though not by law, con- 
fined to the sons of gentlemen. But I presumo, if tl^ey were thrown open to the 
middle classes by compel ition, •very little difference would result in the character 
of the scholars. There are but nine or ten of those schools altogether , and the 
large numbers who attend tliciu arc but as a drop in the ocean of middle-class 
education as wo understand it. Mr. Matthew Arnold, writing on this question, 
says these nine schools are, by their constitution, such that they profess to reach 
but select portions of the multitude claiming secondary instruction j and whatever 
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they may profess, being but nine, they can only reach select portions. I look upon 
these schools, then, as outside the question. I confess tliat it is my desire that at 
some future time education may be undertaken by the State, with the schools 
divided into primary free schools, with compulsory attendance, and secondary 
schools, to which attendance would be optional at a fixed foe. I would have both 
classes of schools protected by inspection, and the quality of the teacher ensured by 
certificate or diploma. I speak from experience of the damage done daily in 
towns and villages by the so-called Dame schools, generally started by ex-mastors 
of public schools who have got together a private connection. I would, therefore, 
have it provided that no person should bo allowed to teach a school exepoding five 
scholars without a proper guarantee of his competence, either from a University 
or the Q-overnment. Whatever plan is adopted, inspection of some kind should be 
regarded as indispensable. Now, one word^s to denominational teaching. If I be- 
lieved that by giving undenominational teaching we shoiiTd be giving irreligious 
education I would say God forbid. But I do not belie"'#) thf^^t the two things are thus 
bound up together, i* agree that^it is impossible for us to adopt any definite system 
of religious instruction in our State schools it wo are to tax Roman Catholics and 
Jews to support them, ])ccauso some oven object to tho.piore reading of the Bible, 
much loss giving instj^uction in Avhat the majority or Englishi'icn would agree 
contained the bare outlines of Christian doctrine. 

The Rev. J. W. Caldtcott ; The main argument which has been levied as yet 
against the present system in suppoid of Bv) undenominational system is its abso- 
lute failure as regards cfllcicncy. Canon Moseley, an able and eloquent supporter 
of the present system, has supplied* us, I am sorry to say, with most excellent 
material for the advocates of the find cnowii national scbpols. ^is statistics havo 
completely cut away the last ground for support ilig the denominational system, by 
showing that it has not the slightest hope of success in the future, lie has shown 
us that the attendance at those schools of ages likely to benefit largely by instruc- 
tion is actually diminishing at this inrMnent. What, then, is the jiractical use of 
coming before us and telling us that you must not interfere with the denomi- 
national schools because they are in possession of the ground? Now, with respect 
to the pajier read this morning, I w'ish the attention of every parent in the 
kingdom who has children likely to bo affected by the Endowed Schools Bill, to 
bo drawn to the question in what way one portion of the Commissioners’ recom- 
mendation can best be carried out? I refer to their recommendation with respect 
to the grading of schools. :^ioro is a great waste of power in the kingdom 
occasioned by able men being employed to teach elementary matter, and this 
power could be used to the best advantage if schools were gnwled or classed, as 
schools of the first, second, and third degrees, and he distinguished from one 
another by the age of the scholars, the nature of the lessons, and the payments to 
be made. Unfortunately, the question of payment is saddled with a difiiculty. 
Parents in commercial districts act Jtip to the* rule of buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest m|irket, bu'v nnfortiiiuitely they do not always accurately 
determine in what cheapness really consists, h,nd of two schools, one charging G^. 
and the other 4/., they would choose the lal.ter ris a matter of course, without con- 
sidering the quality of the education, of which, however, they are not very 
competent to judge. Now, if the Commissioners were to start their grades of 
schools, the result would be to drive down the children from the upper to the 
lower fftilools, except in the case of a few l)o;ifs, whoso parents from motives of 
conscience or interest desired a superior ^-ducation for their children. On the 
other hand, if tlie Commissioners were to lake tho^ grammar school of an agri- 
cultural town, which miglit bo a very good one, and under the control of an able 
man, and reduce it to the standard of a primary school, what is to be done with 
the boys whoso parents appreciate and desire the higher class of education they 
are now receiving? They juust perforce go to the nearest advanced school in 
the neighbourhood, and perhaps have to become boarders, which would most 
probably neither suit the pocket nor the inclination of the parents. I shall be 
met by the argument that scholarships would enable these clever boys to pass from 
grade to grade ; but wo must remember that these scholarslnps can only bo gained 
by passing through the primary schools, and there are in England many profes- 
sional men, clergymen, doctors, lawyers, and some whose incomes may happen 
to he meagre, but who are not disposed to send their children to primary schools, 
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and who are just suited by the present system, J)ecau8e they appreciate education 
of the highest sort. Their objection to sending their children to schools of the 
lowest grade may be regarded sis foolish or false pride, but it exists, and it may bo 
that they will not risk the chance of his haying been sent to such a school being 
thrown m his face in after life. In this way, the great bulk of the boys who now 
go to the Universities from grammar schools will b^e lost altogether; the scholar- 
ships will be won by a few clever boys who have passed through the grades, and 
they will go off to the great centre where the higher schools are to be formed ; for 
remember, it will no longer bo a iirst-rato school in every small town of 10,000 or 
12,000 inhabitants ; these higher grades of schools will bo scattered thinly, because 
the loading principle of the change is, that you want to bring the teaching power 
into a focus. And what would be the position of the five, ten, or twenty boys who 
come to those higher schools on the strength of scholarships ? We have somo- 
lliing like what would happen at Eton already in the oppidan and the coUoges. 
It has boon repeated ly^iatocj in evidence that the opi^idan will do badly in ex- 
aminations, because he aoos not choose to lose east^ by passing^irora the gentlemanly 
oppidan into the vulgar colleger. In the same w^ay, you ■will liave the few scholar- 
ship-holders grouped among the bulk of the pupils whose parents can afford to pay 
for the advantages of these higher sclioinN. I will quote a remark made by Mr. 
Johnson, one of the assistant-masters of Eton, who said — ‘ Being asked whether 
there arc any advantages common to the other boys from which the scholars are 
excluded, I reply that they are excludSd j|[roin the chief good of an Eton education — 
social intercourse with the great body of their schoolfellows.” The paper read 
from Mr. Johnson this morning offers a solution of the difficulty in the proposal 
to divide the school itself into grades. ^Lct cal^h scliool have an upper, a middle, 
and a lower grade, 'as wo Iiaye a»5»])resent in the great grammar schools, so that the 
children of every portion of the population can study there without being 
separated from homo influences, and without being troubled about class differences. 
This could bo done by using the existing endowments, and without introducing any 
new-fangled system of graded schools. Speaking as one having a claim upon nn 
educational endowment, I believe that the best means by which you can extend 
education to all classes of the community will bo by at once seizing every penny 
of educational endowments in this country, and turning it into scholarships. I 
wouldn’t allow a farthing to bo jmid to any masl-or except for work done, and 
would not allow anything in the shape of an endowment for any master whatever. 
Tho great majority of masters in England woukl be delighted if, instead of 
receiving 500^. or (>00^. a year in the shape of endo'^ment, they should receive that 
sum as from holders of scholarships, because they would know the scholars had 
natural ability tested in competitive examination, and that their labours would be 
attended with more satisfactory results. 

The President ; I do hope that in discussing the question of endowments, we 
shall boar in mind that they are tho ijppanagoq)f girls as well as boys. I feel very 


'ssity^ of not allowing 1 
become a dead letter. , ^ 

Mr. Heywood moved — 

“ That the Council bo requested to recommend to tho Endowed Schools Com- 
missionors tho special cousideratiiv.i of girlt> as well as boys ; to apportioo/^hi such 
cases, whore practicable, an equal share of the endowment for each of these 
classes of scholars; and to aTOiige scricmes of education for girls in addition to 
those prepared for boys, so as to carry out in a practical manner the provisions 
of clause 12 of tho Endowed Schools Act.” 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

The Eov. Brooke Lambert then moved — 

^ “ That the Council bo requested to bring before thfe Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners the advisability of considering clause 9 of the Endowed Schools Act, 
1899, so as to provide in their schemes a regular system of schooling, whereby 
tho labourer, without loss of such income as would arise in his or her manual 
labour, may prosecuto^ho higher branches of education.” 

This resolution also was put and carried unanimously. 
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On Female Education. By Mart Carpenter. 

rpHE subject of female education having begun to occupy the public 
A mind, it is evidently one deserving the attention of the Social 
Science Association. The President of this Section last year, the 
Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, when introducing the subject into his 
address, speaks of it as one whose importance cannot be exaggerated, 
but says that ^‘hc is strongly impressed not only with the difficulty 
and uncertainty of the question in many respeetp^ but with the con- 
sequent tentative and experimental nature of H, regarded practically.” 
The question had feceived .^pecial attention in the Schools’ Inquiry, 
and his lordship particularly directs the public mind to the fact, that 
the opinion which was stated wilJi much weighty authority in the 
Report, was, that simply looked on in * the intellectual view, the 
capacity of girls to learn is similar and equal to that of boys.” In 
this tentative and experimental co^idition of the subject, then, it 
appears to be the duty of all who have had actual experience to offer 
any suggestions which may /be founded on it. Having myself for 
forty years been engaged in female cducairion^ during the first twenty 
years of the higher classes of society, and subsequently of the lower 
and of the very lowest, I beg to offer the following observations, 
especially in reference to the culture of young ladies in schools above 
the National and British Schools, which are intended for the labour- 
ing classes. 

It is quite unnecessary her(3 to enter on anj" discussion on the 
comparative powers of the two sexes. The Creator has destined 
them for totally different spheres, and has consequently endowed 
one with greater power and energy, and the other with greater 
susceptibility and delicacy of organisation. Each should respect the 
different gifts of the other, and each should have a free and equal 
opportunity of developing the powers bestowed by the common 
Father of all. It is certain tlyit suchga course would most conduce, 
not only to the welfare of the individual, but of society in general. 

This fair and equal development hasVot generally been accorded 
to woman in any part of the old world ; ^ut whenever they have had 
equal opportunities of improving their mind, I have found that young 
ladies, m) to the age of lifteeii or sixteen, even surpass the other sex 
for th<?iFquick apprehension ainrsuscepti^bility, and if other faculties 
have been well developed, give tllJcni a great advantage even in 
classics and mathematics, studies which are hsually confined to the 
other sex. In the British and National schools, girls’ schools will 
fully equal those for boys, if the teaching is equally good, and that, 
though the time given %) intellectual instruction is less : two hours 
daily being very properly devoted to needlework. In the lowest 
class of society, however, as represented by the girls in ragged and 


* See Transactions 1865, p. 268, 857 ; 1868, p. 400. 
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reformatory schools, girls do not show the same intellectual capa- 
bilities as boys, or the same desire of acquiring knowledge ; their 
minds have been dulled by the bad influences of the homes, in which 
they were little better than household drudges, while the boys have 
quickened their powers by the exciting circumstances of an out-door 
life. 

It is true that after this age,«,unless in exceptional cases, the 
intellectual equality "does not continue apparent, because the work 
of life generally carries forward the young man to further de- 
velopment, while in every grade of society the girl who has termi- 
nated her schopl-^ays, whether at sixteen in the higher classes, 
or between ten an^ eleyen in the lower, is drawn into the vortex 
of society, or helps her family to earq her br^d. While recent 
examinations would indicate that the intellectual possibilities of 
young ladies are equal to tho^Q of the otter sex, how few 
are in a position to fie able to develop ^ these possibilities? 
This point is not however of great importance ; “ Were it 
established,” says Lord Lytteltin truly, ‘‘ the practical question of 
the range of female education dcpeij^^ds on many considerations— 
physical, moral, and social, as w,ell as vntellectual.” These are ad- 
mirably developed by' Dr. Hodgson, in his two lectures on the educa- 
tion of girls of the upper classes. Yet, giving on this occasion my 
personal experience, I would refer to the views which were de- 
veloped by my revered father, the*^late Rev. Dr. Carpenter, in a 
work, entitled ‘‘Benefits of Education, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical,” nearly ^fifty years ago. He shows throughout the 
importance of making the development of the faculties, habits of 
close observation and reasoning, and self-action, the object of 
all education, and so directing every study as to train the moral 
sense and raise the mind io the greal Source of All. Hence, 
with close study of the classics, which present so wide a field of 
intellectual culture, and the mathematics, which prepare the mind 
for the study of high physical science, or for the definite work of 
life, he combined, even in very nearly yd^rs, natural history and physio- 
logy, leading to habits of observationV delight in the beauty of the 
works of God and their adaptation to the ends intended, and he so 
instilled the simple principles of physics, illustrated by actual experi- 
ment, that the minds of the young were prepared to make further 
advances in after life, or to feceive,.with intelligent interest, the mar- 
vellous discoveries which the progress of human intelligen(^* opens 
to the view. In all this the edifcafcion of the boy and the girl were 
not separated. Each had an equal need of the development of the, 
powers bestowed by the Creator — each an equal claim. Hence ho 
have to his daughters the same advantages of education which were 
afforded to hivS sons and to the young genlCemeii committed to his 
care. No part of that education have I felt to be superfluous to me, 
and most gratefully do I trace to him and to his influence, felt now 
as much as when a child, whatever means have been granted me 
of helping onwards my fellow-creatures. 
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While then, the means of intellectual and moral development 
should be afforded equally to boys and girls, the future social 
position and different nature of each must modify their general 
training. While the boy should be stimulated to athletic sports, 
to mechanical handicraft, and to independent action — the physical 
nature of the girl should be developed and strengthened with duo 
regard to the delicacy of her frihne ; the culture of the athletic 
arts should preserve her powers from being over-taxed by intellec- 
tual exercise ; she should be taught the mastery of the needle, that 
magic implement in the hands of Vhe skilful housewife, and by 
becoming the helper of the mother, should prepare to be the 
presiding genius qf the future home. » • 

The fear is groundless tlidt a good education will prevent the girl 
from devoting herself to those pursuits which arc purely feminine, 
and which may malv'e her a miriiJtering cipirit not only^in her own 
family, but wherever sickness and sorrow call for help. Admirable 
women of the age just passed — Mrs. Jry, Mrs. Ilaiuiah More, Miss 
Elizabeth Carter, Mrs. Barbauld, iVlrs. Baillie, Miss Edgeworth, 
Miss Aikin, Mrs. Austin, ami many others, demonstrated to the 
world that the possession of /are inlellectpal gifts did not withdraw 
them from domestic life, or render them less truly feminine. Those 
whose lives in our own day bear a similar testimony, are so 
nuHierons, that it would be invidious to mention any ; they de- 
sire not the world’s praise. But Mrs. Somerville will ever bo 
remembered as the glory of our sex, for she has proved that a 
woman can rise to the highest sphere of human knowledge, and 
still remain the loving dev^oted wife and mother ; Florence Nightin- 
gale has shown us how masculine vigour may bo so combined with 
feminine tenderness and sensibility as to carry out one of the noblest 
Avorks of our day, Avhilc Miss Dix, of our sister country, has proved 
what a woman can do, by establishing a new principle in lunatic 
asylums, and organising a new system in the treatment of the 
mentally diseased. ^ 

Considering it then as grajftcd that the female portion of the 
community has a direct claim to a full development of the powers 
bestowed by ihe Creator, and that a good education will not unfit 
her to discharge the duties of her OAvn peculiar sphere, we may now 
venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, that she has not 
had, liitfe^’to, a fair share of thc*educatii5nal effort of the country, 
and that it is most important to^tl^e community that she should 
receive it. The unwillingness which has hithirto existed to give to 
girls the advantages afforded to boys, is indicated by the manner in 
which ancient trusts, evidently intended originally for the educa- 
tion of both sexes, have l^en exclusively apj^ropriated to men. The 
recent movements for the employment of women have revealed the 
Avant of true education, Avhich is the real cause of the distress. 
While the cry of the multitudes of starving iicedleAVomcn wrung our 
hearts, it Avas not easy to find anyone Avho could perform first-class 
Work. Ill many jwts of England it is extremely difficult to obtain 
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the services of female servants, yet a movement is required to send 
off destitute young women to our colonies, because our workhouses 
have failed to give them such an education as to enable them to 
earn their living in England. In a higher sphere, the Queen’s 
Institute for the Employment of Educated Women, which owed its 
origin to the visit of this Association to Dublin, revealed to its 
promoters the want of sound education in those who desired to obtain 
employnient, and the Alexandra College there sprang up to supply 
that want. 

But the want o^. a superior Mnd of female education is not yet 
generally felt in our country, or more efforts would be made by 
the higher classed lo' obtain it. Those possc#;sed of pecuniary 
means generally endeavour to accomplish what they really desire. 
It is a higher stanthird of female education, ^hicli is one of the 
great needs of our countrj^, and c^ cry effort to raise it is important, 
whether by lectures to ladies, public examinations, or ladies’ 
colleges. While educated mSi),, are thus showing their desire that 
the other sex should share the advantages they possess, all women 
should give their warm co-operation. 

Is there anyihing'lhat Qovermnent can do in thus matter? 

In the public granis from the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation to schools for the labouring and mecbanic classes, the two 
sexes have been equally cared for, and the results have been equally 
satisfactory, and a system lias been organised by Government to 
prepare a staff of good teachers, both male and female, by proper 
training and IS'ormdl colleges. Suitable books are selected and sold to 
the schools under inspection at reduced prices, and an art depart- 
ment has been organised which is acceptable to all. 

In schools intended for a still lower grade of society, where the 
school lias to take the place of the homo, such as reformatories 
and industrial scliools, equal attention is paid to the two sexes, and 
care is taken that these schools should be adapted to their respec- 
tive wants. e a 

Until lately, however, there has Appeared, to be no need of help 
in the education of girlsr wdieii position places them above the 
National and British- behpols, and it is to be feared tliat the educa- 
tion such girls receivo is of a very inferior quality, while the parents 
fhcmsclvcs arc often too little educated even to perceive the 
deficiency. For the same class of boys there arc good*^^ rammar 
schools and proprietary schools, loot to speak of the endowed board- 
ing schools, where an excellent education is obtained free, or for 
a small sum. For their sisters there is no means of intellectually 
raising their condition. 

Now it is evident that Government money cannot be given to 
the existing schools fofyoung ladies, and therefore no interference 
with the mode iu wliieh such schools arc carried on can or ought 
to be attempted, It is possible, indeed, that if good public schools 
for young ladies were established, like those in the United States, 
and in some parts of the continent, they would not be frequented 
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by those for whom they arc intended. But surely the Governmont 
might with great advantage aid in the training of suitable teacher.^ 
without whom no good schools can exist. The low condition of 
many schools, and the employment of male teachers in ladies’ 
schools and colleges, sufTiciently demonstrates the existing need. 
The results of the Cambridge, a^d other examinations, sufficiently 
prove that if women were not only well taught, but properly 
qualified and trained to teach, they might make excellent instructors 
of the young. 

Voluntary efibrt cannot cope wXh this inatt<jr. In the present 
state of public opinion it is found difficult to raise sufficient funds 
to establish one ^sollege w|ierc only ladies good pecuniary means 
can receive instructions, and these would not be likely for the 
general good to subject themselves to the difficulty an^l self-denial 
of becoming teachers. There are at the same time in our country 
many ladies of respectable family, l^ut of straitened means, who 
desire the means of increasing their narrowed income — multitudes 
of governesses, whose deficient education docs not enable them to 
receive more than the mos^t miserable ])ittaiice as a salary, — all 
these might, if properly trained and educated as’ teachers in a 
normal school adapted to a different position in society from those 
at present existing, make good teachers in young ladies’ schools. 

This, then, appears to me thd grand desideratum, and one which 
should be supplied by Government to meet the wants of female 
education. If such normal training schools for lady teachers were 
established and well carried out, it would, I believe, produce a great 
effect on the state of education in the middle and superior classes 
of young ladies. ^ 

In connection with this 'should be examinations, and in these as 
well as in all other public examinations sliould be granted diplomas 
ill one or more subjects. This would not only be a great stimulus 
to a high standard of education, but would be a security to parents 
that those to whom they cornyiit the ^education of their daughters 
arc at any rate well i’-istructedHliomsclyes. 

It has been impossible even to touch, iiii this brief paper, on many 
subjects connected witii female cducatiQii, which appear to me of 
great importance, or on those relating to the present position of 
women in society. On this las^t subject, the recent work of Jolin 
Stuart^Ill, would render it unwise in me here to express an opinion, 
and I would conclude by urging* fliosc of py own sex earnestly 
and zealously to employ all the talents committed to their care, wcdl 
assured that they will thus find ample scope for beneficial effort to 
themselves and others, and have the happy consciousness each one of 
hearing the desired commendation ‘‘ She hath done what she could.” 

A paper by Miss Dorothea Beale, of the Ladies’ College, Chelten- 
ham, was read “ On the Formation of an Educational Loan Society.” 
The object of the paper, said the writer, is to hinder the growth of a 
class of pauper governesses: for if it be an evil, that a labourer, or 
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pauper, lose the spirit of honest labour and independence, that evil is 
multiplied manifold, when the teachers of the young, whether clerical 
or lay, whether by example or precept, fail to inculcate the duty of 
making, as far as possible, in some form or other, a return for every- 
thing received, of putting out each talent to the exchangers, of rendering 

both thanks and use.” If they fail to teach the dishonesty of indolent 
dependence, still there is a kind of help that fellow-labourers may 
gladly give and accept. We might well advance money to a dis- 
coverer for his inventions, to a labourer for his tools, to an emigrant 
for his voyage, to ji workwomaif for her machine ; this is surely, 
whilst healtli and strength remain, better than gifts of food or 
clothing. Such gifls as* these should be reserved^for the disabled, 
for the wounded in the battle of life, and so I am about to propose 
a benevolent society,^, which shall give away nothing, but shall 
offer to the Vuture governess temf/orary help in .preijaring for her 
profession — help which she shall be bound in honour to pass on to 
others, when she has ceased need it herself — help which she 
would be required to spend, not in obtaining merely showy accom- 
plishments, but real education. 

I propose, then, a new benevolent society for this object — a 
society, whicli 1 wish to be distinguislu'd from others, by its rigid 
adherence to the principle of giving away nothing. My attention 
has been drawn to the subject by the number of cases that have, 
from time to time, come before me of girls i^artially educated, who 
have been suddenly and unexpectedly thrown upon their own 
resources. For a lAiy of moderate ability there are scholarships 
and endowments enough and to spare, endowments so rich that 
instead of helping they have tended to enervate,^ and some have eveu 
traced-a part of the clerical misery, of which we hear so mucli, to the 
spirit of dependence fostered by these old endowments, and by social 
ties which stipulate not that a curate should do his work well, but 
that ho should do no other work. I fear some will shake their heads, 
and think of the fox and the ^^ur grapes when I say I do not want 
sucli endowments for girls. Hut weulo need for them more help 
than is now obtainable. Upless they are the daughters of clei’gy- 
inen, I have found it most difficult to obtain assistance, althoujrh 
it might be such assistaucc as would make them independent for 
life. It is possible, in some cases, to seek admission into schools 
lor officers’ daughters, or into orphan asylums, but much -jf^ecious 
lime that can never bo recoverf d,is often lost before admission is 
gained, and then the education is not perhajis such as to enable a 
girl to make lierself independent. Besides, though the means of 
a family may be so reduced as to make it impossible to do more than 
provide the necessaries of life, it does not follow that that family 
is in a position to ask or* desire board, and lodging, and clothing, in 
addition to education. The girl migiit continue to live with her 

* Seo Paper by RI-v. Mark Pattison, on XJniverBitv Reform. Tran.sactitms, 
18'>8, p. 385. 
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mother, and obtain, perhaps, in the neighbourhood good teaching 
if only there were some little help given towards paying school fees'; 
for want of this, all systematic education is often stopped, a few 
music lessons are obtained, and the daughters become governesses 
upon a misei'able salary, which is more than proportioned to tlicir 
services ; and at last they swell the lists of the Governesses’ Benevo- 
lent Institution. ^ 

One of the objects of this society then should be, to give timely 
help to those who need it, that they may be placed in a position, to 
secure an honourable indepen donee. 

First, I would premise that tliA'c should beiio paid secretary, no 
public offices. There should bo in a great inan^ places local secre- 
taries, whose duty it woijld be to collect subscriptions, enquire into 
applications made to the Society, and form, if necessary, a local 
committee. , ^ ^ 

I believe that in a great many cases, *the lielp which is given in 
Orphan Asylums, 8cc., Avould be rn^cli better lent, for more cases 
might thus be assisted ; what is required at one time, ought not to bo 
retained, when it is no longer wanted. Under such circumstances 
the gift should be regardcd/is a Icjan, and returned. Many applica- 
tions will of course be rejected at once. ' ' * 

Either the want of inhdligence, or unsuitability of character, or 
defect of early teaching, or weak health, &c., would make it impro- 
bable that money invested tlftis, would afford a good return. In 
such cases the secretary would perhaps be able to offer some advice, 
or refer the applicant to the Society for the Employment of Women. 

We must next consider what control the Society must exercise 
over the money advanced, and in what way it should be expended. 
The Society should not I think, lay out thousands in buildings. It 
should not originate magnificent schemes ; it sliould make use of 
existing schools, when they have shown themselves worthy of 
l)atronage. If the ap])licant can remain in her home, and attend a 
day-school, the expense of a boarding-school might be spared, and in 
every case, the funds shoul;! be j^idiciously economised. There 
must be however, fi^l security that the money is properly expended. 

The candidate should be required# to pay to the credit of the 
Society the amount of income available for educational purposes, 
and the Society would supplement this. She would then be at liberty 
to choose (under certain restrjclions) any school on the Society’s 
list. ^ For this purpose a register should be kept of those schools 
which haye proved their efficiency by submitting to satisfactory 
tests of examination and inspection. As soon as the provisions 
of the proposed Educational Council are carried out, a special 
register would cease to be necessary. There should also be printed 
the inclusive terms, which such schools would receive a pupil 
placed by the Society ; from these lists, gilardians might choose, and 
the Society would become responsible for payments. To stand on 
this list, would, I believe, become an object of ^ambition amongst 
schools, and this would also tend to improve the teaching. 
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The grant ‘should not bo given as scholarships are, for a long 
term, but for one year only. 

Then a satisfactory report should be required from the school, and 
if possible, testimony obtained from an independent examiner, that 
the pupil is by her diligence setting a good example, and doing well. 
The same plan should be continued year by year. 

It should bo expected that the jDupil be prepared to pass certain 
recognised cxarninaiioiis at the close of her school course. ' 

I belieVc that in most cases, the money expended thus in aid of 
education, would in time return to the funds of the Society, so that 
with a moderate number of subscriptions in the first instance, a large 
amount of capital would be available in a few years. 

If the money sboftid hb in any case lost, in consequence of death, 
or a want of honourable feeling, the Society would not bo in a worse 
position than arc those ^which profess to give, and allowance must be 
made for a fair proportion of such erases. ^ 

The return should not bo exacted, while the income of an elder 
sister was being applied to ftcjp on younger ones, to support a 
parent, &.C., &c. Each case as I have said, should be specially 
considered. * ^ 

A register should be kept of thise who have received help, and I 
believe there would be no difficulty in obtaining for them situations, 
should they have passed through their school course with credit. 

The Society might also ])roinotc examinations, and thereby sounder 
education, by advancing to schools or individuals, the fees required 
for proper examinations. 

It should assist in forming centres, and making suitable arrange- 
ments for the hoard of those who go to different centres for examina- 
tion. IIow far it might help in improving buildings and apparatus 
I am not prepared to say. This would dotil)tless become clear only 
after operations bad begun. Still it docs strike one as anomalous, 
that asylums and national schools should have rooms and appliances 
60 superior to those of schools for the biglier classes, and I believe 
this might, by concerted action,, by purchase of suitable buildings as 
investments, be remedied. V- ^ 

The proposed Society migjit be called, Ladies’ Auxiliary Educa- 
tional Association. It would partake of the nature of a building and 
a loan society. It would resemble in some respects the National 
Society, and in others, some of those charitable associations, which 
originate no institutions, but ‘assist, liy grants, institutions established 
to promote their objects. HowWhr museums, lectures, and normal 
colleges might hcreaftei* form part of the scheme, one could hardly 
say; but J slioukl advocate that the operations bo at first very limited, 
and that there be rigid economy in the distribution of funds ; the 
more carefully these are managed, the more §ood would the associa- 
tion be able to do. 

Should any think the scheme worth consideration, I shall be happy 
to receive communications on the subject ; especially to receive 
suggestions on the mode of choosing candidates. There are many 
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objections to the popular elections, where canvassing carries the day, 
and I incline to the plan of selection by a committee. 

Mr. WuATELEY Cooke Taylor read a paper On the Separation 
of the Sexes in Education.” ^ The object of the paper was to 
advocate ‘‘a more general admixture and more intimate association 
in education.” Separate education is a fertile source of failure 
in our social system.” The cnqi^iry is divided into three branches. 
(1st.) What is gained by educating the sexes apart? (2nd.) What 
is lost by so doing ? (3rd.) What would bo lost and what gainedr 

by educating them together ? ^lic alleged gains of separate 
education are these : — it is said that by being educated apart, each 
sex can devote itself better to gaining a knov^edgo of the things 
most fitted to its^futurc Sjdiere of action in life ; and that they will 
be less exposed to the dangers of early moral contamination or 
ill-considered attachments. Thc^o alleged gains are ^inswercd in 
detail. It is said* that the proper sphere for which women should 
be educated is to be “ wives and m^^thers,” but ‘‘ for which of the 
duties of motherhood or wifedom ”%irc the accomplishments taught 
in exclusively female schools “ necessarily preparatory?” Moreover 
all women are not destined U> be wives and mothers. It is argued, 
therefore, that since separate education ’has not done, and is not 
doing, wliat it was professedly instituted to do, this argument in 
its fiivour must bo abandoned. As regards the other assertions, 
they are unsupported by proof, and both analogy and experience are 
against them ; testimony is quoted in support of this, and common 
observation appealed to, all leading to the conclusion, it is asserted, 
that the influences of the sexes on each other in education is “ to 
stimulate both,” that marriages occur more seldom between tliose 
educated together than tlj^se educated apart, and that morals are in 
no wise endangered. (2nd.) What is lost by educating the sexes 
apart ? There is this obvious loss, that many more schools are 
required with many more teachers, and that therefore general edu- 
cation is obtained at an immensely increased cost. (3rd.) Wliat 
would be lost and what gained hy educating them together? What 
would be lost is what would bo kinpwii in social intercourse as 
“shyness.” Young people being brought up together, and taught 
to take interest in the same thing, would nut have to take refuge 
in “ the gymnastics of the ballroom ” from the ^vant of a common 
subjegt of interest in conversation. WJiat would be gained would 
be a more rational relationship between the sexes, a better undci- 
staiiding of each other, a better* education ^or women and all that 
would accrue of good to the State from having all its citizens 
furnished with the implements of knowledge instead of only one 
half. Young women would not seek to please men by flattering their 
more vulgar tastes, and* imitating the manners of the least reputable 
of their sex, but would exert themselves towards their moral ‘ 


* Tliis paper is printed at length in the “Victoria Magazine^' for December, 18G9. 
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elevation and with better success. The power of women in the 
present day is an increasing power, and the question for men is, 
shall it he exercised for good or evil ? In common education the 
surest guarantee is given of their harmonious action and mutual 
advance. 


DISCUSSION, 

The PRESIDENT) previous to l^ie commencement of the discussion 
on tlie papers, read the following extract from a letter from the Rev. 
Professor F. D. MaurIce : ‘‘ One subject is much’oii my mind, which 
I should have tried to speak of if 1 had been with you ; perhaps you 
will introduce it, or tempt some ^ther person ^o do so. 1 do not 
know any man who has seriously thought of ou.* present examina- 
tion system who does not feel that it is undermining the physical, 
intellectual, and moral life of young men, and that it may do this 
with even more terrible effect for girls if they are admitted, as of 
course they should be, to all thq privil(»ges of the other sex. You 
must be aware' of all the degrading talk about what will pay in an 
examination which is heard at the universities. You must know 
well that noble intellects which crave for a free culture are dwarfed by 
the notion that what they have read d'nd thought is not to be tested and 
ascertained by the questions of wiser men, but that they arc to read 
and think simply with a view to the questions. You know how 
parents and physiefans alike groan over the loss of physical energy 
and the shattering of the nerves which tliey see in young men who 
have either succeeded or failed in their trials. And what is the 
reward? A writer in the Cambridge University Gazette^ who 
possesses considerable experience, declared the other day that he 
could not get men to take any interest in Shakespeare unless there 
was a competitive examination in him, with a Tripos list. It is to 
this state of things that we au? comin^^. And, for the girls, will any 
of the accomplished medical men in thb city where Beddoes preachetl 
so grandly sixty years age* about the tortures of female schools, 
justify the use of these rac,ks for the limbs of daughters as well as 
sons ? As far as they have yet gone, 1 believe the examinations to 
which they have been submitted liave been merely honest tests of 
what they know, without the straining of competition. That*, I am 
satisfied, will be the case at CaiUbridge while Mr, Markby conducls 
the arrangements of them. But 1 do tremble lest the desire for 
equality should lead to their being equalled with us in fate more 
than in renown. I am rejoiced indeed to find that Miss 
Wolstenholmc, in her excellent essay oif^the education of girls, 
demands chiefly guidaiVcc as to the way of learning and teach- 
ing, a guidance which, as she well observes, may be obtained 
from lectures by experienced men — which, I hope, she does not 
expect from competitive examination, The disease is becoming 
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a very serious one. I can get no one to think of it seriously 
enough, or to suggest any remedy ; so it goes on increasing, people 
deciding generally with a shrug, that it is a ' necessary evil.' I 
believe the Social Science Association exists to fight against 
‘ necessary evils.^ May I press this one upon its members ? Some 
of them may see their way about it far more clearly than I see mine. 
If you will only bring it under t^eir notice I am sure you will do 
good. I prefer writing a letter to elaborating a formal essay ; but 
I cannot say how much the matter presses on my conscience,” 

After reading the letter, the Eev. Canon Vingsley said : entreat those who are 
advocating the higher education of girls — ^and no one advocates it more int-ensely 
than I do — to consider very seriously the material w^h vvl iicli they have to deal. 
I beg them to remem'^cr, what ir^iny have not remembered, that you have to deal 
W'ith a material infinitely delicate, which it is very easy to warp and to break. 
Those who advocate a similar cduc;xtion for boys anci giijs may be, i^id are in the 
long rim, right and jusE in what they wfsh for, lAit tli(‘y must recollect ther(3 is 
some diflerence between a boy and a girl, as there is between a cart horse and a 
race horse, between English heart of oak and cVl't’-dc spun glass. If you ado])t for 
both the same method of teacliing, you will j^moduec very different eifects, just as 
you w’ould if you handled heart of oak and spun glass in the same way. The great 
danger to be feared for girls is, tlial they will overwork themselves. I have not 
carefully studied the history of wo^ian in fill ages withfiut learning the fact that 
there is in woman a power of self-sacrifice whicli enables her to make as great a 
fool of herself if she is led wrongly, as it makes lier divine if she is led aright ; 
that there is in her physical organisation a pow'er of defrauding herself of sleep, 
of food, and of exercise, until it affects Jicr cionstilution, and may, year after year, 
lay the foundation of disease. It is tliis power of ]3hysical self-sacrifice 'whieii has 
in every age made w^nuan the dupe and tool of quacks and priests, which has 
destroyed again and again the noblest female intellects and tlie loveliest female 
forms, by making them the victims of asceticism and superstition. I fear, unless 
there is very wise guidance in this movement, we may have fanaticism, not of 
asceticism or superstition, but of intellectual excitement and intellectual rivalry, 
springing up among girls, that J^iay have serious innuciiee ou the health of the less 
gifted. The class of women ana girls who will come to these new colleges and 
examinations will be just the very class of excitable, earnest, patient, imaginative 
intellects, who W'ili be most likely to injure their hualtli in pursuit of knowledge, 
wliich they w ill probably find they will not bo able to use in aftor life because they 
have worn themselves out in attaining it. Therefore, I warn you solemnly, if this 
movement for the higher culture of .vomcn gics on, as I hope to God it may, it 
will necessitate side by sido^w itU it atiiovcment for the hygiene and the gymnasties 
of women. Wc must have the /neiia aana in sano. You cannot have a 

man’s mind sound unless his body is sound, and every physiologist knows that with 
woman that is far more true and iniportant. To every w^oman’s college there 
ought to be attached what I should call an officer of Ijygienc — a person thoroughly 
acquainted with the law^s of health, and able, not only to superintend the health of 
the pupi]*3, but to teach the pupils themselves the iSws of healtli, as far as they will 
affect their own liealth during their own ed ideation, and as far as they will affect 
them wlien they have become wives and mothers. Altluiugh it cannot be so at first, 
1 hold that ultimately that officer of health ought to be a woman. I should like to 
see huly doctors atliiclicd to every great ladies’ college, and every properly 
registered ladies’ school subject to inspection. 

The Kev. Dr. Kigg, felt t^iat Mr. Taylor’s paper was somewhat one-sided. 
From experience he believed it an excellent thing; to educate boys and girls 
together, under proper guards, up to the age of fourteen or fifteen, but jiftcr 
that age ho thought it would be undesirable. The paper indicated no (‘(ui- 
di lions, and if it wore fully carried out there would be an end to boarding 
schools, unless they were established for hoys and girls i\ common. The 
paper Beemed to point to the time, the speedy attainment of ^hich wa» most 
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cleeirable, when all education should be conducted partly in the school and partly 
at home, so that home influences, which were a most important part of education, 
should be perpetual. Up to a certain ago, school influence should bo common to 
both sexes, but when you have young men and young women in a class you cannot 
have that freedom of expression which is possible with younger persons. Seeing 
that the destinations and occupations of men and women were different, and that 
there was also that distinction between them which had been pointed out by the 
chairman, the conclusion seemed to be that tlie education not of the sexes should 
be based solely on their points of equality and resemblance. Whilst Mr. Taylor’s 
paper presented one side of a truth, there was another side, not contrary or 
opiiosed/ but complementary to it, which needed also to be presented with it. As 
regards the association of the sexes in mills, his experience did not lead him to 
the same conclusion as that indicafcxl by Mr. Taylor. It was perfectly true 
women corrupted ginis, but what liad%eon the history of the women who did so ? 
lie had lived eight years in Lancashire, and any one who knew it intimately must 
be aware that man p^yed file master part in corrupting th^ population. 

Miss Carpenteii said it was most gratifying tb find wise and ^ood men showing 
such deep interest in the true education of women. It was desirable to bring the 
two sexes into natural easv relatioiY with each othen; yet forty years’ experi- 
ence satisfied her that it woulcl be a most injurious and highly dangerous thing to 
carry out fully the views of Mr. Taylor. Before she began the education of 
young ladies she used to assist hcl* father in his school for young gentlemen, and 
therefore she was conversant with tlfb education of boys and girls. Indeed she 
w'as eilucated with the young gentlemen a^id thereforo she had one advantage 
advocated by Mr. Taylor, but it W'ij.s under^ peculiar circumstances, and in tlie 
parental home.' TheP famUy were allowe'd to associate generally wuth the 
young gentlemen, but only under those circumstances which prevented any 
foolim nonsense. She had seen a well-conducted scliool in winch young ladies 
and gentlemen were taught together ; that was the Friends’ School near War- 
rington ; but altliougli iJic boys and girlJi were together in school and at meals, 
they w'ere lodged in different parts of the building, were allotted separate parts 
of the playground, and WTre under the surveillance of an exoellont gentleman 
and lady who undcrjftood what was right, and who gave a good tone to the 
institution. Excellent as this school w'as in itself, it could hardly be taken 
ns a fair example of what mixed scliools generally would bo. Extreme seclu- 
sion W'as undesirable, and it w'as evidently the order of Providence that boy 
and girls should be admitted to intercourse witK each oilier in the family circle, 
where tViey came together as bi'oilicrs and sisters. 

Dr. Hodgson referred to liis own efforts to make physiology a part of education, 
and to the omission of it from the curriculum of the new ladies’ college at llitchin, 
contending that, it. was not enough to surround the pupil with healthy and sanitary 
influences. The President of Health (Section used a pi i rase which ought to 
linger in the memory — it was “hygienic righteousness.” It was unfortunate w'c 
had inherited so much of that asicetic philosojihy wluoh drew a distinction betw^cen 
tbe mind and the body, and wlr'cli taught us to elevate the one at the expense of 
the other. That, such pajiers qs Dr. Lankc^ster’s * were needed w^as shcwui again by 
what had happened at the London Institution, in Finsbury Circus. A course of 
lectures had b6en started to qualify teachers for conducting classes in physical 
science; the course eiubraccd , geography, botany, and chemistry; but why begin 
with the things furthest removed from us? It would Juive been wite to have 
postponed the subjects named, unliPtlje students had acquired a knowledge of the 
striicturo of their own bcfdics, and of the conditions upon wliich the liealth of body 
and mind depend. W e ought, to banish entirely the fear which haunts men , especial ly 
those religiously disposed, that this is a teaching that savours of materialism ; and 
we ought not to shrink from the conclusion that the mind and the body are 
practically united, and ought not in education to 1*) separated. The education of 
women and men ought to bfe-, in their essentials, precisely alike ; and the education, 
of one was quite as imiiortant as that of the other. What should we say if wo 
were told that tlie salvation of a female soul was of less importance than the salva- 


* Dr, Lankesler’s pajier is given on p. ilTfl. 
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tion of a male soul ? He did not think the question of comparativo importance 
ought to be entertained ; it was, however, forced upon us; and supposing there 
was a difference, he maintained that it was in favour of the women, because upon 
them depends the instruction of the men. A l\umoroas lawyer once wrote, 
instead of “ know all men by these presents,” “ know one woman by those presents,” 
because, he said, if one woman knew, all men would of course come to know ; and 
what the lawyer said as a joke might be said in serious earnestness, for the instruc- 
tion conveyed to woman would naturally be imparted to man. It was said that 
women were destined to be wives and motli^rs ; was it not equally true that men 
were destined to be husbands and fatlicrs? And if destiny w'as to limit the educa- 
tion of one sex, why not that of the other ? In opposition to the domestic»dutios 
which were the speciality of one, he would refer to the professional or business 
avocations, which were the speciality of the otiier ; these ■were the two things to bo 
contrasted, and the ground that was common Fo both was that^ intellectual culture 
which had hitherto been confined to one sex and denied to tlio other. It was true 
we ought not to live for gurselvcs, but for each other ; aifil we‘#ould live for each 
other in no way better than by deVclojDing our own powers, and by that, means 
becoming able to render greater services to others, lie was very sorry to differ 
from his revered friend, M *,s Carpenter, buhhe did not ih:*ik it iindei^irablo that 
the two sexes should bo educated together. It was of* the utmost importance that 
they should, as far as possible, be educated together. The pre.sent separate system 
was enormously wasteful ; there was great ditliladty in raising funds ; and one 
(;ause of extra exjiense was, the nece.ssity for •separate schools, which might bo 
largely saved under a united system. ^Tho present system produced frivolity on 
oiui Side and coarseness on the othm*. Boarding-schools were at the best a 
iH'CCssary evil, for the true ideal of cducjxUon was the* blending of domestic influ- 
ences with those of the school. Mr. Taylor did not. propose their immediate 
abolition, but ho laid down a principle inconsistent witli that of boarding-schools, 
trusting that, as it came to bo recognised, so everything incompatible with it 
would ]>ass aw^ay. • 

Mr. II.XHTiNGS, in the unavoidable absence of Miss Emily Davies, and as a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Ladies’ college, wished to say that its object was to 
afford to girls above the age of oighleen an opjxortunily of car#yingon their studies 
as men did at the Universities and Colleges. He w^as convinced that until such a 
college w'as at wmrk it was impossible to bring female education up to the point 
to which it ought to be raised ; it could not embrace the Jiiglici* brandies of 
education if girls were to leave Bch^«l earlier than men without, having colleges to 
go to. Therefore ho coniiuended this College to all interested in the work of 
fcMiiale education — to those who could contribute to its funds, and to those who 
desired tliat their daughters should receive a first-rate education. With regard to 
tlio omission of physiology from the curriculum, ho w^oiild use his influence as a 
nioiiiber of the Committee to liave it introduced ; J)ut it must be remembered that 
the establishment of the College Inul provoked criticism and opposition, and it 
xvas not to be wondered at* that the Couiinittec^ in their anxiety to limit the 
curriculum, kept out a subject not usually iutroduce»i. As it was, a public journal, 
favourable to the cause of the education of w'omerp made merry over tlie pro- 
• siK'ctiis originally put out, in re.spect of the vast number of subjects which wa^ro 
indufled in the curriculum. Until the education of women received more public 
support it was necessary for the conductorii of the College to bo cautious in pro- 
voking opjfosition. IIo asked the earnest support of an enlightened public 
opinion in favour of a movement wdiich haik ihost detcrinined opponents, who by 
their own cleverness and accomplishments wi're able td^ make their opposition 
exceedingly formidable in tlio eyes of the public. 

^ Mr. Mykrs (Trinity College, Cambridge), said that for some time Cambridge 
University had examined boys and girls under eighteen in the same subjects. 
There were many w'ho felt it woMd be desirable to have an examination for young 
women over eighteen, and as complaints w'ero often rcotived from those who laid 
passed the ago, that they did not think of it at the time, a new examination had 
been started for women above eighteen. The first came off in July; thirty-six 
went in, and twenty-four passed. The examination had been arranged with a 
view to discourage overwork and cramming. It was necessary t^)ass in certain 
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groups of ‘Subjects before going in for others, and a young woman might take 
separate groups in succeeding years. Certificates of merit wore given, but names 
were not arranged in order, and lists were not published. The object was to 
furnish young women \A’ith certificates of their proficiency in the subjects they 
wished to tench, and to afi'ord a stimulus to private students and ladies reading 
at home. The first examination had been taken advantage of by several ladies 
who had no intention of leaching, and who merely w'ished to have their know- 
ledge tested. The curriculum at Cambridge had not been sufliciently extended to 
enable it to examine w^omcn above eighteen in the same way as men. Women 
ought to obtain a sliare in any of the advantages to bo derived under the Endowed 
Schoofs Act. Owen’s College, at Manchester, must soon have a new charter, and 
it was proposed to extend its advantages to women, which could not be done 
under the existing charter. Clasg^ for women wliich were already in existence 
would strengthen tfio claim on Parliament, which, like Providence, helps those who 
lielp themselve^s. Jn Ihi^s w';i.y lie ex])ecfe(l to see Jiistory repeating itself in the 
formation of niiiversitit's’in many English to^ns. ‘ 

Mr. Waduingtok (Tns]>ector of Schools), sj^eaking of the increased attention to 
sanitary matters whicli would bt‘ promoted by a knowledge of physiology, 
appealed ti) all presenfto sa} wlietlu't they did all i^^ their power to carry out 
sanitary arrangements in their houses, jind asked whetlier thich arrangements w'ere not 
too much neglected, even by the piost iiiielligcnt aud even among tlio higher classes. 
Was the simple matter of venti||ation attended to? Tn half the schools ho 
entered ventilation was bad, and it. w‘as good in only one out of ten. In the prin- 
cipal hall of a training college, built wit hie. the last ten years, the highest outlets 
for air were the windows, wdiieh w'tro twenty feet from the crown of the ceiling, 
and when ho w^as conducting' an examination of 100 girls in t his room, two of tliein 
fainted during one forermon. To show' how ladies might carry on their own educa- 
tion ho described a plan a(lo])ted by some Dorsetshire ladies, w ho met in London for 
a week, taking a house for the purpose,, at tended lectures by professors, settled a 
course of study for a yeaj-, and compel od for small ])rizes f(»r the best abstracts of 
books, the best drawings from nature, and the best collection ul‘ di'ied plants. This 
plan had hetai tried for t wo years, and had succeeded well. 

Miss Faitiifull s^joke in approval of Miss Peale’s proposal. 

The Kev. li. Lambukt, wished to mention two fuets which had a bearing on Mr. 
Cooke Taylor's ])aper. At Bte])ney theia* was a large district scliool lor the 
parishes of 8tepney and 8t. George-in-the-Kast. At one time when there w^as a high 
wall betAveeii the playground for the hoys fYnd that for the girls, there w'as a 
constant interchange of billets flo/fx, wliieli were throwm over the wall, wdiicli the 
master found it diflicult to elieek. j\t his suggestion a J’ailing w^jis substitiit.ed for 
the wall, and the coinimmication between the two ])]ay-gr()unds censed. '^Jlie 
lectures at. the London Institution seemed to be a good instance of tlic teaching of 
boys and girls toget her, and lhei'‘e.siilt.s, as tested by subsequent exajnination, Averc^ 
these. — First, a girl ; second, a girl ; thirdc' a hoy ; and fourth, a boy and a girl 
equal. In many Sunday -schooh, hoys and girls wer^' taught, together, wdlhout any 
evil result. " " 

This being the last day font he meeting of st'ctioiis, a vote of thatiks to the Rev. 
Canon Kingsley, for his presidency, Avas moved by the Rev. William Arthur,'* 
seconded by the Rev. Canon ]V orris, and carried by acclaiiiation. 

C 

NATION'AIu EDUCATION. 

n 

National Education, By Horace Mann. 

TIUMOUR has asserted that the session of 1870 will be mainly 
ll ^ occupied with the question of pc^)ular educatiou, and even 
ministerial lips have dropped half-promises to this eifect. „ 

Most devoutly is it to be hoped that these authorities have mis- 
informed us ; for, ID most cases, precipitate legislation is worse than 
no legislation^ and this is eminently one of such cases. The very 
importance^/f the question is a reason for deliberation ; for, while it 
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is impossible to exaggerate the far-reaching effects of a comprehen- 
sive measure, the character of these effects must depend upon the 
principles on which the measure is based ; and the future of England 
may be influenced much less by the quantity of education provided 
than by the nature of the system which provides it. 

Now, it is just here that we are in danger of legislating with 

raw haste, half-sister to delay,” an€ of hindering, by premature, 
imperfect, compromising measures, that settlement of the question 
which alone can be satisfactory and final. 

That a large measure, of some kif^d, must, sooner or later, bo 
carried out, I by no means dispute. The existing arrangements, it 
is evident, cannot iniy;h longer endure. The pi;J)lic mind is prepared 
for extensive changes ; though it is far from having determined 
what those changes are to be. There is a vague desire to supersede 
the present composite Vontriv’ance by a nath)nal System ; Iflit there 
is no very defliiite notion of what a national system is. The most 
common conception of it seems to be, lha# it is a plan for supporting 
schools for the children of the labou7*tng classes out of local rates. 
But if, as seems likely, ininicdiati legislation implies the acceptance 
by the Legislature of this notkm of national system, it may be 
worth while to ask whether promptitude, with this partial and in 
some respects objectionable result, is not less desirable than delay 
with the prospect of a different an(\ better issue. A bird in the bush 
is sometimes worth two in the hand. 

AYhat is pre-eminently necessary in any general system of educa- 
tion is, that it should be perfectly consistent with Uio self-respect of 
all the self-supporting classes of the community. No class, above 
I he grade of the pauper-class, should be dependent — or, at all events, 
consciously dependent upon •barity for the education of its children, 
any more than for their food and clothing. Whatever, might bo the 
immediate benefit, in the .shape of more diffused instruction than 
would otherwise have existed, thi.s advantage, Avould but very poorly 
compensate for the loss of the vigorous qualities which charity seldom 
fails to extinguish in those who, Ay thou t necessity, accept her bounty. 
The amount of strength, ^iiaterial and moral, which a nation loses by 
the presence in her midst of a paupcri.scd? in addition to a pauper- 
• class, can hardly be exaggerated. As long, •indeed, as work is done 
and the workhouse avoided, the sense of national loss may not be 
realised ;^but a moment’s thought iwust suffice to show the enormous 
difference of worth in, the men themselves and in the results of 
tlicir labour, between a mechanically- working, uiiaspiring multitude, 
accustomed to be helped, and the same class, filled with the proper 
pride of independence, working with the energy and enterprise, and 
living with the providence and thrift, Avhicli such a sentiment 
i^reates. , 

Tf this be so, it is evident that the system, or no-system, upon 
Avliich the education of the mass of the community lias been provided 
hitherto, is, on this point, fatally defective. Not fewtX it appears, 
than 1,450,000 children, were in the year 1868, reaving their 
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education in schools aided by grants from the Government ; and to 
these may, no doubt, be added a considerable number in schools, 
assisted by private persons without help from the State. It may 
therefore be computed that neaily, if not quite, three-fourths of the 
population of England and Wales are thus receiving assistance from 
the other fourth. And this n^ust be the aspect of the case in the 
eyes of the people themselves ; for it cannot be supposed that, by 
exacting a fee of \d. or 2d. per child, per week, we delude the 
parents into the belief that tl^ey defray the cost of their children’s 
education. Th^y have, on tlfe contrary, a clear conviction that they 
are getting aid in discharging this part of their obligations from 
benevolent persons dr a benevolent St.ate ; and the pity is that they 
are quite content to have it so. What wonder, then, can be felt 
at the tjuge dimensions of our absolute pauper-class, or at the 
pauperised spirit of the class immediately above ? What wonder if 
the “lower ten million ” of^our population suffer by comparison with 
the corresponding classes in America, and in some European States? 
Other circumstances may, no doubt, assist to make the “ masses ” 
of our countrymen less thouglitful, well informed, and self respecting 
than their brethren across the water ; but a prominent, if not the 
foremost, place amongst the causes of this inferiority must, I venture 
to think, be conceded to the liabit of dependence so effectually taught 
them with the daily lessons of the “ aided ” school. 

It is obvious, when wc think about it, that wo have, in regular 
English fashion, “ drifted ” into this position. There has been no 
deliberate intciilion of relieving (he majority of the fathers in the 
country, from the burden of parental duties. To some, perhaps, 
thcro may have been “ a secret sweetness ” in the prospect of a 
“ lower order,” thus dependent on a higher, and likely therefore to 
preserve a deferential bearing towards its rulers in the Church and 
State ; but undoubtedly, the main actuating motives have been pure 
benevolence and the sense of Christian duty, impelling both private 
persons and the body-coiqwate to supply in this way a want which 
seemed unlikely to be sujjplied in any other, way. Accordingly, for 
a long time the schools* assisted, whether by individuals or by the 
State, were intended fo,v the indigent classes only — for those who 
really could not afford to pay for the education of their families ; and * 
even as to these the practice was in many cases defended by the 
theory that the aid extended was but temporary, and that after a 
little time the helping hand might be withdrawn and parental obliga- 
tion be admitted and discharged. This theory, however, it is clear, 
has now been given up. Even the pure voluntary party, which 
most fondly cherished this lofty, if impossible, ideal, has at length 
abandoned a position which the rush of circumstances, more perhaps 
than force of argument, has made untenable. Gradually the circle’ 
which defined the assisted and assumed-to-be-needy classes has ex- 
panded, until now, as we have seen, it includes well-nigh three 
quarters of^/^e population, and there is no longer any pretence for 
believing the aided schools, are schools for the poor alone. 
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Having, however, drifted into this position, we must make tho 
Lest of it. We certainly shall not drift back. It is almost certain 
that we shall either drift or intentionally voyage further in the same 
direction. The impulse is indeed so strong that a high authority, 
by no means prone to extravagant outlay of the public income, says 
— ‘‘ There is no sacrifice, either of money or prejudice, or feeling, 
we should not submit to rather thali allow a generation to grow up 
in ignorance, in whose hands are reposed the destinies #f the 
nation.’’ * But if, as may be readily allowed, this is perfectly true, 
it is, nevertheless, equally true that f^c sacrifice of money would bo 
more utterly wasted than one which should purchasS the propagation 
of the alphabet, anj the spread of the multtplica'fion table, at tho 
price of a people’s moral degradation. If it is necessary, that wo 
should teach our masters their letters,” it is tejifold more essential 
Unit wc should traii^ our masters if) be m^n, or at least "not train 
tliom to be children. Yet, l)oth tho present plan and the supplemon- 
tary project which seems most in vogue? are really nothing else than 

a gigantic system of out-door relief ” to these lords of our destiny, 
and cannot, in the shape in wlAeh they are offered, be regarded by 
the recipients in any other liglrt. * . • • 

The problem, then, is — given, an irresistible tendency in the public 
mind towards a system which shall involve a still larger outlay from 
the public purse for the education of the manual-labour classes — how 
to create such a system as shall not demoralise tlie people by re- 
lieving, or appearing to relieve, thorn from their natural obligations 
towards their offspring — obligations which multitudes, at least, of 
tliem could easily discharge at the cost of sundry pipes of tobacco 
and pints of beer. Upon this, I venture to suggest, for consideration, 
wliethcr, as wc have advanced so far, and are unable to recede, the 
only possible solution now, is not this — tliat wc should advance to 
the only logical resting-place, and regard the whole education of the 
community, upper, middle, lower sections, all together, as a task to 
be accomplished jointly instead of severally — by the co-operation of 
the whole body, rather than hjk the individual efforts, aided or uu- 
aided, of each member.* The time has sifrely arrived for perceiving 
that there is now no stopping short of this. Having reached, tho 
position that nearly three-fourths of the people are more or less 
helped in the performance of this duty, the inquiry is inevitable ; 
‘‘ Why aliould they, or the greater part of them, be helped any more 
than the other fourth ? ” Would it* J^ot be by far the best course to 
say that neither the three-fourths nor the one-fcAirth shall be helped^ 
blit that all shall receive the benefit of a common provision, made, 
through the medium of appropriate taxation, at the cost of all? Can- 
not we thus get rid of the Repressing notion of charitable assistance, 
•find substitute for it the inspiring notion of umted effort ! Supposing 
that the State, instead of contributing a portion only of the cost of 

* Address of Right lion. Robert Lowe, M.P., at Edinburglj, November 1 
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schools, were to bear the entire burden ; would not the elemosynary 
lookjpf i)opular education disappear? At present, this feature of the 
system is too obvious to be for a momont lost sight of. What with 
the double charity of subscribers and the Privy Council, no parent 
who sends his child to an aided school, can escape from the con- 
sciousness of obligation, nor from the enervation which this con- 
sciousness involves. It would ffot be so — perhaps, not even in fact, 
but certainly not in the popular fancy — when it could be said that all 
the schools were maintained entirely from public taxes, to which all 
contribute, and from other public funds ; i.e. with the money of tho 
people themselves<. It is unnecessary now to state the grounds upon 
which it may be%^ield /hat in this way the workman-classes would bo 
really paying their fair share of the common cost. The more im- 
portant point is whether they would believe that they were doing so. 
It is thei" conviction on, the subject that needs to be changed ; and, 
if this can be done, it matters comparatively little whether it can be 
demonstrated that their conviction is based on fact. “ If there were 
not a God,” said Robespierre, ^ it would be necessary to invent one,” 
and in like manner, even if it could *not be maintained (as I assume 
it could) that, under a niiti on al< system the people would be actually 
paying for their own education, it would be advisable to believe 
that they were. At all events, it will be time enough to prove the 
equity of such a system, when the charge of unfairness is preferred 
against it ; and in the meantime, we may rest content with the 
certainty, that to j^hice the whole burden upon the public, offers, 
more than does a,ny other plan, support to the assumption of a 
universal contribution. 

But, if this change in the popular sentiment is to be accomplished, 
two things arc plainly essential. (1.) X^e cost of education must be 
defrayed out of general taxation, and other general sources, not out 
of local rates ; and, (2.) The legislation on the subject must apply 
equally to all classes of the community, and not to the workman 
class alone. 

(1.) A system based on lot^al rates ^is incompatible with the feeling 
of independence, which isv assumed to be desirable, partly because 
local rating, in this counti*/ at all events, is tainted by an overpower- 
ing odour of pau})erisin^ from which many years would fail to 
deodorise it, and partly because, as local rates are levied on a portion 
only of the population, aud cannot bo made to reach the whole,* the 
theory of universal contribution to the cost of education would be 
every day receiving qn obtrusivc^practical contradiction. It may bo 
quite true that in America and Prussia local rates are not felt to be 


* The idea of a poll -Uix has, I am aware, started ; but it needs not tho 
ghost of Wat Tyler to proye tho impracticability of such an impost. Even if it ^ 
could be levied, it could not Ixi equitably adjusted to tho varying conditions of the 
contributors. It is true that under no plan can a perfect adjustment be made, so 
that the barren should not pay for the fruitful, or the bachelor be mulcted beyond 
his demerits, but^it may he safely stiid that the burden would be more equitably^ 
distributed if ^'/tced upon the “Queen's taxes” than if charged in any other way. 
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inconsistent with the sense of freedom from charity. The reason 
may be found in the history and special features of the law in these 
countries. The effect of such a plan in England must be judged 
with reference to English history and English notions on the subject; 
and there seems to be little room for doubting that a school rate 
would be associated in the popular imagination with the rate for the 
relief of the poor. The property on which local rates are levied has 
been estimated at only 80,000,00(3/. or 90,000,000/., while the pro- 
perty subject to general taxation is computed at upwards of 
550,000,000/. I do not vouch for tlio precise accuracy of these 
figures ; but the diflcrence, at all events, is enough to impress even 
the mass of the population with the conviction that schools provided 
from the former source would be provided by one ’Section of the com- 
munity for the benefit of another section. This would not be the 
case if the cost were defrayed out of the Con|olidated Fund. The 
workman could tey*liimself, or be*told bj^tithers, that in tfic price of 
every pint of beer, or pipe of tobacco, or pound of tea and sugar, he 
was paying his contribution to the gejidral education fund. So, when 
the principle of compulsion is advocated, it should be remembered 
that the only sensible form of bompulsiou upon a man who can afford 
to pay for his children’s education il to compel him to pay for it, not 
to compel him to receive it for nothing, at other people's expense ; 
and that this preferable form of compulsion could be applied if 
national, but not if local, taxation were resorted to. 

But it is still more important that, when legislation is undertaken, 
it should cover the whole field of society, and not be applied to 
the lower section only. An Act of Parliament with a preamble that 
it is desirable to provide from the public funds for the instruction of 

the children of persons engaged in manual labour,” or for the same 
class described under any* synonymous title, would be fatal to the 
hope of elevating this class from its subservient condition, and in- 
fusing into it the stimulating sense of independence. It is somewhat 
singular how imperfect is, in many quarters, the appreciation of what 
must be the effect, if it was not the object, of a democratic Reform 
Bill. The tendency — it ma}^ be said the beneficial tendency — of 
recent charges is towards a fusion of the different orders of society 
wherever fusion is possible ; but sectional legislation, upon this 
supremely important subject, would amount to an attempt to hinder 
the movement in this direction, and to petrify into permanence 
existi?ig class distinctions. It surcly*not too much to hope that 
such a disaster may be avoided, aijd that in this age of heroic reme- 
dies the Bill for promoting national educatic«Q may embrace within 
its scope all classes of the nation — providing the community with 
various grades of schools and colleges, rather than providing schools 
and colleges for various grades of the community.* 

* A part of the education of the wealthier classes is, no doubt, already provided 
out of public funds, in the case of the universities and the endowed schools. But 
more than this is necessary if all the self-supporting classes to be dealt with 
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“Practical obstacles” would probably be ^ urged against this 
policy, but practical obstacles are in general tl^e creatures of imagina- 
tion. It would not be more difficult to reorganise our educational 
establishments than to transform an Established Church : nor is the 
object less worthy of the effort. The question of expense need 
Jiardly trouble us ; the requisite ways and means would readily 
enough be found, if the nation we^;e resolved to incur the additional 
burden, y^^hich, after all, might prove much lighter than at first sight 
appears. For, in the first place, there is the modern doctrine that 
“ new expenditure must be mc^. by new economies,” from which, 
with a little more pressure on thb military services, we may expect a 
handsome contribution towards the education estimate. In the 
second place, all educational endowmentSf would, of course, form part 
of the general funds, as would also such other endowments as Parlia- 
ment fromvtime to time mi^ght fincl-,it expedient rto divert from their 
original destination. Under a plan of local rating> the appropriation 
of such windfalls to cducatignal purposes would be much more 
difficult. As to “ local self-go^iernment,” there would be plenty of 
scope for local energy in the management, apart from the support, of 
the schools, and a much better board of education might be hoped 
for if the electors liad simply to inquire who are the men beat 
qualified to govern 1 than if the ratepayers had to ask themselves 
who are most likely to keep down the rates ? The risk of extrava- 
gance would be effectually met by the modern machinery of inspec- 
tion, aided by the check of “ payment for results,” while the greater 
risk of local niggardliness would be altogether averted.* Then, too, it 
cannot but be admitted that the reasons formerly existing for jealousy 
of the central power have lost very much of their force since 1867, 
and that in the renovated House of Commons the feelings and ideas 
of the mass of the community find much ihoro faithful representation 
than they would generally find in local boards or vestries. 

But even if the obstacles to a truly national system were more 
and greater than they seem, the end to be gained would amply 
repay all the cost and labout^ of surmounting them. And to stop 
short of this end now, may oxily entail Upon us^doublc cost and labour 
hereafter ; for it would be v.ain to imagine that the country will be 
permanently satisfied witli, anything less than this. Years of local 
squabbling may intervene, but to this wo must come at last. There 
was much to be said, in years gonq by, for the theory of individual 


on the footing of equality. Dirccl. provision from the annual revenue should be 
mode for the secondary and the liiglicr, as well as for tlic primary education of the 
country ; and all should be provided for in the same Act of Parliament. This 
need not, of course, prevent the existence of j)rivat^ schools, which in the United 
States are found to ilourish alongside of the common schools. 

♦ In America it is found that local administration lias frequently the effect of 
promoting at the same lime waste and parsimony ; the jealousy of local sects and 
parties causing an excess in the number of schools, for which, as a sort of revenge 
upon themselves their extravagance, the local authorities make very inadequate 
provision. 
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action ; and the dream, in which some of us indulged, of a State in 
which every parent should be paying, fully and directly and con- 
sciously, for his children’s education, presented as fair and lofty an 
ideal as any rival theory can boast. But that dream has vanished ; 
even the archprophets of the faith have now abandoned the shrine ; 
and the only present question is, what faith to substitute — whether 
to adopt a policy of “ thorough ” Sr a policy of compromise ; to form 
on the theory of co-operation, a perfect system, covering tJio whole 
community and consistent with the self-respect of all, or to try and 
satisfy ourselves with half a systd^j^i, touching only a portion of the 
people, and touching them with the icy, numbihg hand of charity. 
There can liardl;^ be a doubt as to the preference •which those should 
give, who, not loss anxious than others for the spread of national 
education, are suprcmel}’^ anxious for the elevation of the national 
spirit. If we cani'fot now hope to create a shlf-oducatCtl people by 
one method, let hs hope to do it by another — if not by separate 
effort, then by combined exertion. l>ut let us not rest satisfied with 
anything short of this ; and especiafly lot us not, by another kind of 
Poor Law, doom the mass oLour future population to be a sort of 
hybrid race — half indepenchint, Iia>f dependent — as. to their bodily 
wants a race of self-supporting citizens, and as to tlieir mental 
nourishment a race of paupers. 

At present, it must be confessed, the sectional-charitable plan 
appears to be in favour with our public men ; some, perhaps, not 
yet alive to the incompatibility of paternal government with a 
democratic ; suffrage others perhaps not indisposed to prolong, if 
possible, the power of the “governing classes’’ by the Icthargising, 
humbling influence of state largesses to the rest. Upon those, how- 
ever, who arc open to nc^ suspicions of this kind, it is reasonable to 
urge, in further support of the plea for a little fruitful pause, before 
decisive action, that the views of this “ rest ” of more than half the 
population have not yet been ascertained ; and that, before a 
measure is adopted on a subject of such vast importance, it would be 
well to give to those who ai^ most Aearly affected by it an oppor- 
tunity of expressing ilieir opinions. The new constituencies have 
not yet become familiar with the novel jJower conferred upon them ; 
and the present parliament was elected oA a totally different and all- 
absorbing question. The many thousands of the working class who 
are able to pay for whatever thej» requires have not yet said that they 
are unwilling to pay Lor this re(]^uirement, or that they are willing 
to be under an obligation, in respect of it, to ^tlier classes of society. 
Surely, therefore, we are not yet “ morally competent ” to decide 
upon the form of an extensive change which, one way or another, 
must exert incalculable ^influence on the future history of England. 
The need for additional and better schools, however urgent, is not 
so urgent as to justify legislation which may afterwards appear to 
be repugnant to the genuine national sentiment. Rather let us wait 
until the popular voice, which cannot now bo safely ignored, shall have 
expressed its choice between the two alternatives. Charity schools 
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or Common schools— stereotyped distiuctions, or the fusion of classes 
— help to a part, or the co-operation of all. 

It is' no part of my object to underrate the educational needs of 
the country. Nevertheless, in considering whether we are obliged to 
legislate next year, rather than the year after next, or the year after 
that, it is well to recollect that the number of children under tuition 
at the present time is equal to ono*in about seven and a-half of the 
population of England and Wales, a proportion which gives an aver- 
age of about four years’ schooling to the children of the working class. 
The estimate sanctioned by the J^Oyal Commissioners of 1858 makes 
the proportion one tV) every 7*7, which is not far short of the highest 
proportion practicable in a highly industrial community. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, indeed, objects to this ct)timate on the ground that 
it is an estimate and not the result of a census. He is probably not 
aware thaf^an exhaif^ivot- census^ of the niimlJer of schools and 
scholars in England and Wales was taken in 1851, and that the 
estimate of 1859 is supported«T)y the results of the previous and 
more extensive inquiry. Of schools and teachers in the aggregate, 
therefore, there is no great lack, and tiie deficiency as to scholars is 
less a deficiency in general than hi certain crowded centres, and less 
of numbers than of the time passed in school. As I ventured to 
assert, in reporting on the Educational Census of 1851, “ very few 
children are completely uuinstructc^d, nearly all, at some time or 
another of their childhood, see the inside of a schoolroom, though 
some do little more.”* New schools are wanted in some populous 
places, and better schools and a better distribution of schools in 
other parts of the country; but the statements which are frequently 
made by eminent persons as to the enormous number of children 
(sometimes put at from 1,000,000 to 2,0()P,000) growing up wholly 
without education, rest upon an obvious arithmetical fallacy. 
That a certain number of children is always found absent from 
school is no more a proof that so many never go there, than the 
fact that a certain number of members of Parliament is always 
absent from the House of Cdmraons is a proof that so many never 
attend to their duties. The case for a natit^nal system is strong 
enough on various ground^, and is only discredited by wild ex- 
aggerations of numerical deficiency. Strong, however, as the case 
is, it can hardly be said to be so urgent as to necessitate immediate 
legislation, if this would involve the sacrifice, or imperil or postpone 
the attainment, of legislation on a just and satisfactory basis. ^ 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Pears : I agree with Mr. Mann in his statement that, it would be better to 
wait a few years, or at least a session or two, until we can decide upon what would 
really be a good system, than^that we should go huriiodly to work and find we had 
made a mistoke. Dy a gcxjd system, I mean such a one as would bind together all 
the schools in the kingdom, and offer to every boy an opportunity of gaining the 
best education the country can supply. As the people take advantage of the gas 

Census of 1851. Education, p. xxx. 
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in the streets and the means of getting rid of their refuse, and pay for it, so would 
they take advantage of the means for educating their children, and pay for that in 
the same way. Rating seems to me to be absolutely necessary to ensure locjJ 
government ; but I express thi s opinion on the presumption that the whole of the 
schools throughout the country, in pursuance of one comprehensive plan, would in 
future be supported by tlio community at large, instead of by private effort as at 
present. It is true that we are told every day by the newspapers that local 
government is on its trial, and many complaints are lodged against town councils 
and vestries; but whether they are tine or false is of little consequence,, as there 
is little doubt that a superior class of men would be attracted to a local board of 
education. The work to bo done on the board would be of a high ordt^r, and woulcf 
not be accompanied by much tliat is disagreeable in the work of those who act as 
overseers and guardians of the poor*. One good result w^hich would spring 
from local rates, would be the creation of a more gen or *1 interest in the cause of 
education than at present exists ; the organisation for parrying out the school 
system would thus*becomo a lyoaiis of adult, educatfon. 

Mr. T. Turner : It strikes me that the views expressed by Mr. Mann would 
neeessilato a too sweeping change in our jiast educational work. Tho reforms they 
advocate are from without, while we VAve ever \’ound *t\uit the bcftf reforms come 
from within. Tlioiigh much yet remains before us, I feel that so much has been 
acoomplislied during the last twenty-five years, that it is of the very deepest 
importance that we should continue the Yo7k Ihrough the existing channels, while 
ai the same time wc fill up all the gaps that the present system has left. It is 
upon this ])oint that I am at issuciwith the National League. Uptm the question, 
as to whether tho schools shouh^ be frceyjr not, 1 would insist upon the import- 
ance of continuing a direct payment from the pareiUs, in 'orfler to foster tho 
feeling that every parent is responsible, and should jiay for the education of his 
child. No system W'ould be complete imlcss it is calculated ultimately to lead to 
the recognition of this duty throughout tho country among all ciassos. Tho 
present system inculcates a spirit of independence, because the parent knoivs he is 
doing something towards tho education of his child when he pays his fee, and it 
cannot be said Ihe parent is unable to make these payments, because tho school 
fees have been largely increasing througliout the past five-and -twenty years. Let 
the personal foe bo maintained whatever else is done. Local supervision is 
importJint, because a local board would be far more competent to judge of tho 
peculiar requirements of a district than an imperial board, and it seems to me that 
a combination of local and iidperial funds and govenmient would best serve us. 

Rev. Buooke Lambert insisted that it woulcl be impossible to disassociate tho 
school rate from any other rates in people’s minds, and again described and 
atlvocated a poll ijix. The adoption of an educational rate and the creation of a 
local educational board would attract superior men as long as its novelty prevailed, 
but in a short time the control w'ould fall in^o hands utterly imwortliy of dealing 
with tlie s\ibject. It was a mistake to suppose the poor people felt they were being 
pauperised by sending ;»licir children to schc»ol ; on tlie contrary, most of them 
thought they were doing the school managtts a favour by patronising their 
institution. , 

Rev. S. A. Steintiial; There seems to bo little doubt now that wo must 
insist on part of the expense of education being tlirowrn on the local rates, in order 
that the proper expenditure of that money shrill be ensured. I have faith in a 
thoroughly efficient local government, and believe such a government could bo 
obtained. In the case of the Poor Law •administration, the sole object in most cases 
seems to be to keep down tho rates, but in my district! a superior class of men have 
undertaken tho post of guardians of the poor, and interesting themselves to secure 
the proper management of the hospitals for tlie poor, have raised a model 
infirmary. In Liverpool, too, men of high position accept the office of guardian, 
and I feel sure tho great wor5 of education will not lose its position in the minds of 
men of the better class, and that the local board will not degenerate. I agree that 
it is important parents should actually see that they pay for the schools, and to this 
end it would be necessary to have the school rate totally distinct from all other 
Pates, without power of compounding, because at present the poor do not really 
follow the incideuoe of the rates which they are paying. I w^ould have this not 
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from the fear of* putting a pauper stamp upon the child, but in order to teaeh the 
parent his duty to that child. I do not take part in the fear of pauperising the 
^hild by elemosynary education, because it is the blessed result of education that 
by it you raise a mind above the jiauper feeling. I am convinced that if vre wish 
for a thoroughly efficient system of education wc must do away with the present 
system and start afresh. We must try, in tliis instance at least, to overcome our 
propensity in favoin- of patching and cobbling, and make a really good thing at 
once, so that our educational system shall rest upon a sound and lasting footing. 
I want a national system with local taxation, checked by imperial supervision as a 
preventitive^ against niggardliness. 

Kev. Canon Nonius : Three points present themselves to me in considering this 
practical subject, In the first place, shall the education of the country be paid for 
in the major part out of the Consolidated Fund or out of rates ? Mark well what 
that question means. Shall the cost bo laken out of the aggregate income of the 
country of 7h, 000,000/. Ji. year, or be levied on the rateable income of 550,000,000/. ? 
I have an impresssion that if tlio cost were put on^the rates ./e should have the 
fund-holder drawing 5000/. a year from pci'sonalty, paying nothing to education, 
and the hard-working man T)ay in g several pounds a year. Another practical point 
is this. If you in the place of .^ho pr(‘stut volunlary system supplemented by 
grant, 8 from the Consolidated Fund introduce rates, you will K'volutioniso the con- 
stitution of our schools. That is a truism. A school supported by a common 
fund must be a common school. Anci l^re mark you, liow you turn the flank of 
the religious difficulty ; if we agree upon a common fund we need not discuss what 
particular sort of religious lessons are to be giv«;i, but who are to govern ? Those 
who pay must in England always govern^; if it bo the ratepayers they must more 
or less govern. Shall wo ^)e content to transfer tnc management of our schools to 
Boards of Guardians? I doubt it. That is the second point ; the government 
and constitution of our schools. The third point is, whcilua* wo cannot combine 
the three sources of income; the voluntary system, the Consolidated Fund, and the 
rates, keeping the rates in tlie lowest place, inflicting them more by way of a fine on 
those who will not snbscu'ibe. Leave the bulk of the expenditure to be defrayed 
out of tile income of 5r)0,(KX),000/., either in the sliape of voluntiiry subscriptions 
or grants from the Consolidated Fund; the burden of the schools will then rest 
alike on the great landowners and on every poor man who takes his tea and sugar. 
This would be a far more t*vcnly distributed tax than Mr. Lambert’s poll tax, be- 
cause the latter would bo levied upon every sucking child, and fall heavily on the 
father of ten cinldren, while bachelors would go alta(')st scot free. Let us rest upon 
tile children’s ])ence and the C’onsolidated Fund, and when tliese fail, line the lo- 
cality by lev'ying a rate. One word more. Have we in considering this question 
sufficiently remembered to avoid tljo fearful risk to any nation, be it Im])erial 
Rome, or France, or America, of asking government to enforce moral duties. Let 
government enforce? right.s, let it prqVcct from wrong, but let us beware how wo 
enervate ourselves by having recourse to they government for enforcing moral 
duties. Every time the State obligees a man to act monfdy ; every time it forbids 
a man to beat, liis wife; evc'ry tbue it steps in to oblige him to make proper 
sanitary arrangcmoiits, and autb^u-ises domiciliary visits, it enervates tlie moral 
sense of the country. Let us consider hcTore we overthrow the voluntury system 
under which the niqral responsibility still rests on God’s guardian of thocbilcl, and 
taking that responsibility from liifo, put it on the policeman. 

Rev. W. L, Clay: On the question of the character of the local board,'! con- 
tend that although men of a Iiighcr claAs may offer Ihemwlvcs for election, it 
is a (question not of who pi^cs up, but wlio is elected ; and the result would show 
that it is not the man of ability, but the small greengrocer, because his chief motto 
Avill be, “ keep down the school rate.” The Manchester programme is superior to 
the Birmingham in this respect, because it bas a complete preventitivo against 
stinginess. They say that if a^school at present in wcJrk shall desire to come under 
the law it will call in the inspector ; and if the inspector reports favourably, the 
inimagers will have a claim at law of some 10.s. a head per year upon the local rates, 
and the local board shall not have power to say, you must put up with 65. or Is, 
I have no belief in the alleged probable degradation of the poor by going to free 
echools, It is a pure fiction. People do not now feel degraded by getting an 
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elemosynary education from the dead hand ; why, therefore, should they feel 
degraded by getting the same from the living ? 


A paper was read, written by Mr. J. G. Fitch, ^ on The Con- 
stitution of the Educational Council provided in the Endowed 
Schools Bill.” The paper detailed the principal features of the 
Endowed Schools Bill, providing, inter alia, for the establishment of 
an educational council, and directed attention to the necessity of 
careful provision for the examination of schools. The writer 
suggested discussion on the question whether the examiners should 
be a permanent staff, or should be appointcid for ihe occasion, or, as 
in the Indian CiviJ Service examination, on n, sys?em combining the 
two. Attention was also called to the election of representatives of 
the body of registered teachers. As they cons;Jituted one^fourth of 
the council, and would be elected by a*body not yet having any 
corporate existence, it became worthy of consideration whether they 
should not bo reduced to two (one*si:jfA of tlic council), and whether, 
the original number being retained, the two liigher grades should not 
be allowed to elect one, so hs to prevent the numerical prepon- 
derance of the lowest clasi/ of cehtilicate holders swamping the 
judgment of the more intellectual. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. IIODOSON : Mr. Fitch has dealt mainly with two points — the nature of the 
examiners to be appointed by the educational council and the council itself. It 
peoms to me that the former depends on the latter. Tlie arrangement which pro- 
poses to place upon the council some re2)rcsentativcs of the teaching profession strikes 
mo as most important. It is tA» iirst step the government lias yet taken towards 
a just recognition of the dignity of the teaching profession, and the first endeavour 
to raise uji a generation of tcaclicrs who shall bo what wo desire them to bo. As 
yet, the governnumt has done very little to raise the educational status of teachers. 
One would have thought some iiuluccmcnt would have been held out to teachers to 
qualify for the ofiice of inspoclor, but as yet tbi| has not been done, yet who would 
think of ajqxnn ting to a bishopric unperson devoid of parochial exi)eri once. The 
council is to consist of twrwe persons, six to nominated by the three Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and •during the first five years the 
remaining six are to be nominated by the Government. After the five years, 
three of them will bo elected by the registered teachers themselves, three only 
being nominated by the Government. Mr. Fitch seems to be afraid that the 
teachers’ delegates will degrade the council, becaus'i many of the registered teachers 
will consist not of holders of high university dijilomas, but of men of mean attain- 
ments. The latter is no doubt the case, but the men elected would be of necessity 
men of high attainments, and their election would depon^l upon their having distin- 
guished themselves to such an extent as to bo known to a scattered and com- 
paratively obscure class. When the tribunes first elected their representatives 
they did hot even elect tribunes but patricians, and it will probably be the same 

!2 

I 

* A desire having been expressed by many members of the Section that Mr. 
Fitch’s able paper should form the subject of special consideration at a 
Monday’s Sessional Meeting, and this desire having been apjproved by the Com- 
mittee, the paper will appear in full in the “ Sessional Proceedings.” 
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with tho tdachePB. Still, I don’t see why a teacher in a British school should not 
be able so to distinguish himself as to rise to the highest position the state offers 
in connection with education. 

The Bev. W. Aiitiiuii also made light of Mr. Fitch’s fears, that the election of 
a fourth part of the council by the teachers would detract from its excellence. 
The persons elected would naturally bo distinguished men, or they could not 
command yotes. 

Mr. Turner stated that those elected to the College of Preceptors by the general 
Toico were of the class Mr. Fitch and Dr. Hodgson desired. 

Key. er.*W. Caldecott said it was absolutely necessary for the content of the 
masters Ihcinselves tluit they should bo represented on tho council. If the three 
delegates were incompetent, the other nine would be likely to keep them in order ; 
if, on the other hand, they were able io conyinco tho nine that their plans were 
good, what harm could result ? Ho could not believe tho worst men would come 
to the top. * L ^ 

■ i 

On the te(tching of physiology as a Branch of General Educa^ 
tion. By Edwin Laj^Icesteb, F.R.S, 

I WILL not here enter iiit^ the question of how the human mind 
should be trained and informed in a proper system of education, 
but at once ask attention to the claini^s of physiology, to be taught^to 
all who have bodies to be savecl from disease and death. It may be 
said, that scientific physiology is a science too profound and obscure 
to claim to be taught in our primary and elementary schools. The 
physiology I would have taught, embraces, however, no speculative 
inquiries or profound investigation^, hut tho simple known facts of 
the dependence of tlic life of man on certain physical phenomena 
over which he lias pre-eminent control. Such ilxcts as tho conq>osi* 
tiou of atmospheric air, and tlie influence of oxygen in maintaining the 
heat of the body through the functions of respiration and circulation 
I would give as an example of what ou^ht to be taught to every 
child. Facts sucli as ilie.se, embracing the principal points on which 
the health of the human body depends, might, 1 think, be taught in 
every school in the kingdom. Children must be taught to read, and 
when they read, it is quite as easy to teach them to read a hook on 
the structure of their own b^ies, as on any other subject to which 
their attention is now directed.* I would iiqt, however, confine the 
teaching of physiology to Jhere reading lessons, but would require 
that every teacher should^iscertain that a child understood the nature 
of its lessons, in physiology. 

This subject need not be taught from hooks alone. The human 
body to which it refers can always be used as an illustratioi>» The 
function of breathing can be illustrated by the child’s own respira- 
tory processes, the pdlsations of tho heart and arteries can easily be 
felt, the structure of the eye, the ear, the tongue, can be taught in 
living examples, whilst the nature and action of food can be easily 
explained by reference to articles of diei familiar to all children. 
If then only for the sake of information, I ask that every child be 

* At the request of the Irish Board of Education, I have drawn up a “ School 
Manual of Health,” published by Groombridge and Sons, price Is. 6d., for the 
purpose of being read in schools, 
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taught something of the knowledge of the structure of its own body ; 
as a training of the mind, I believe that the facts which the science 
of physiology affords would be of great service in the development 
of the reflective powers. 

The advantages which this knowledge, early imparted, would 
confer, are very abundant. One of the great drawbacks to all our 
sanitary legislation is the want of # knowledge on the part of those 
for whom so many Acts of Parliament are enacted. It is ui^eless to 
give powers to corporations and vestries, if the individuals of whom 
they are composed are ignorant of the use or value of the powers 
which are conferred upon them. * If the people of a town are 
ignorant of the value of pure water, the benefit of, the act of a town 
council in giving* it to tl'em is lost. If people do not understand 
something of the nature of the laws by which contagious diseases 
are multiplied and .diffused, it hopejess expect iftiat these 
diseases will cease '*to depopulate and destroy. I might add here a 
larger number of illustrations, but tbf‘y will occur to every intelli- 
gent mind. • 

There is scarcely any class ^in the community to whom, indepen- 
dent of its purely personal application, a knowledge of physiology 
would not be of benefit. Beginning at the top ’of the social scale, I 
would refer to statesmen — to those to whom we must look for passing 
sanitary laws. Unless there is on their part a knowledge of the laws 
of life, their sanitary enactmenfs will fail to accomplish the objects for 
which they have been brought into existence. 1 feel that much of 
the unsatisfactory, indecisive, and patchwork character of our present 
sanitary legislation is due to the want of a knowledge of the ordinary 
laws of life on the part of our legislators. A uniFersal . education 
in physiology would undtjubtedly catch all our statesmen, but I feel 
that if our universities would insist on a pass-examination in physi- 
ology for all candidates, it would do mucli towards the introduction 
of this subject into our higher, middle class, and even lower schools. 

Next to our statesmen come onr professional men ; and first I 
would speak of the clergy of all deromiiiations. In visiting tlio 
sick and the poor, and,in preahhing to all, they have great opportu- 
nity of inculcating the necessity of obedi'ince to those laws by which 
G-od governs the natural life of man. The clergyman can with 
propriety point out that obedience to those laws is life and health, 
and that disobedience is discas.e and death. Should he be a 
missionary to the heathen, with how muclii more influence will he be 
able to preach the truths of Christianity when accompanied by the 
knowledge of the nature of health and life pSssessed by those who 
have studied the science of physiology in civilised communities. 

I pass from the clergyman to the lawyer. Although many of our 
great lawyers have exhibited more than an ordinary amount of 
physiological knowledge in cases that have* come before them, it is 
not considered necessary that the great bulk of the legal profession 
should possess any knowledge of physiology whatever. Yet how 
large a number of cases that come before our courts of law involve 
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points which only a knowledge of physiological laws uau stJtuo. 
This is more especially the case with the Coroner’s Court, where the 
investigation turns almost wholly upon questions connected with the 
structure and functions of the human body. 

Passing from these purely professional classes, I come to the 
professions of the engineer and architect. Wherever the problem 
is to supply air to human beings, , whether in railways, mines, ships, 
or houses, there a knowledge of the laws by which life is maintained 
is essential to those who design and build up these works. How 
often do we find the greatest works of the engineer and architect 
marred by the faqt that he had' ignored the simplest conditions of 
human existence. , 

From this class of professional work^^s we may pass on to those 
engaged in literature. However distinguished our great authors 
may be, instances aro not wanting in which,, they betray a very 
palpable amount of ignorance of the laws of life To those whose 
professional avocations lead tjiem to speak on physiological subjects, 
it is often a source of great a«iiioyance to find that their remarks 
have been thoroughly misunderstood by the ignorance of physiology 
of those whose duty it is to supply information through the press. 

Passing from th^ professional to fne middle classes, there are 
several public functions which they liave to perform which render 
it imperative that they should be acquainted with the principal 
facts which relate to the preservation of life. It is from this class 
that the council-men of our corporations, the members of our vestries, 
and boards of guardians are principally drawn. I^^To these bodies 
the government gives permissive powers to carry out the various 
Ads of Parliament which have been passed for sanitary purposes. 
Where the members of these bodies arc ignorant of the laws of life, 
then disease and death stalk through thd population committed to 
their charge, and the living inhabitants have to pay the penalty in 
hard cash for the ignorance displayed by their representatives. 
Those bodies are not aware, through the ignorance of physiology of 
their members, that diseasq, and death are the most expensive 
luxuries in which they can indulge. 

From tradesmen 1 pass^fo working men. Our working classes, 
whether employed in thej)pcn air or in close rooms, ueed to know 
the causes of death and disease. By ignorance on their parts of the 
nature of fresh air, they frequently surround themselves with poison- 
ous atmosphere full of the germs of disease and death. Tliei» work- 
shop and the factory are frequently the source of a predisposition to 
disease, not suspected fey those who work in them. 

The wife of the working man is equally ignorant of the way to 
keep her home sweet and pure, and of the causes that lead to the 
death of her husband and children. Neither the working man nor 
his wife are ever instructed in the nature of the daily food they 
take, so as to economise the small wages they receive, or to avoid 
spending their money on that which is utterly incapable of sustain- 
ing their health and strength* The utterly absurd views they 
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entertain of the nature of alcoholic beverages ought to be corrected 
by a knowledge of the poisonous nature of the drinks which a large 
number of them take in quantities, at once reducing their power of 
work, and leading to premature poverty and death. 

But if I have failed to convince the Section that boys ought to be 
taught in all our schools at least the rudiments of physiological know- 
ledge, I would ask that this information be given to girls. To them, 
as assistants of their mothers in poor meifs families, and as nurse 
maids in the families of the rich, a knowledge of the laws of •life is 
essential. If they are ignorant of the structure and functions of a 
child’s body, they make mistakes which are constantly leading to 
the destruction of infant life. It is the girl that becomes the mother, 
whether in the lover or higher classes of society* and I have no 
hesitation in expressing my conviction that the large mortality of 
children under five yqars of age is pot due to vjee or criir^c, but to 
ignorance. At lea?^ 2000 children are sdffocated annually in bed 
with their parents or nurses in England and Wales, and not 5 per 
cent, of these cases can be traced to ^vice or crime. The cause of 
their premature death is the ignorance of the mother or nurse of the 
necessity of procuring for thesb children a due supply of fresh air. 
The cruelty of neglecting this branch of education is felt by the 
poor women themselves, when tliey reflect that they have lost their 
children through ignorance of the simplest laws which regulate the 
life of human beings. 

In every relation of life it is most important that the woman 
should understand the causes of disease in her family. She is essen- 
tially the mistress of the household, and if she neglects the care of 
her children, or the superintendence of her servants, unnecessary 
disease and premature death will be the result. One of the great 
Causes of the prevalence oi* preventable diseases and deaths all over 
the land is the utter and entire ignorance of the majority of females 
of the laws which govern healthy life. Even with regard to that 
most destructive of diseases —consumption, my friend, Dr. William 
Budd, says of all diseases it might be piost easily prevented. But 
in order to do this our women, «ui- mothers, our mistresses of house- 
holds, must be instructeTl iu the nature oP^he laws which govern the 
development and progress of tliis disease. The sum of human 
^ suffering that might be prevented, and the amount of wealth that 
might be saved, by a knowledge of the laws of disease is incalculable. 
And y(g; I find in the prospectus ’ of a neW ‘^College for Women,” 
that the subject of physiology is rjiOt contemplated as a branch of 
study in that institution. As long as this subject is thus slighted and 
neglected in all our plans and systems of education, so long will the 
miseries that arise from premature disease and death occur, and so 
long will poverty and piysical debility obstruct the progress of 
• mankind in the path to wealth and happiness.* On this, of il other 
subjects, it may be said, in the language of our great poet, that 
“ Ignorance is the curse of hell, but science and knowledge are 
the wings whereby we fly to heaven.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Rev. Canon Moseley read a paper on the subject of ‘‘ Church 
Education.” * In the course of it the author suggested to the gentle- 
men who advocated the rate-school system, that they must expect 
to encounter a great resistance on the part of the friends and sup- 
porters of existing denominational schools, and on the part of 
states, men and political economists to whom they proposed, for doing 
in the matter of public education only as much as was now done (or 
he thought less), the payment by public taxation of three times as 
much. He spoke of the refigious feeling of the country, and the 
importance of a religious education for the people. This education 
being religious, it could not but be denominational, for each denomi- 
nation desired to fulfil the Divine command according to its own 
mode oh religious worslpp, and' its own formula of religious faith. 
All attempts, thei’cfore, to establish undenominational systems of 
education in this country bed failed. The religion of the English 
people, and indeed of the wMblc of the Anglo-Saxon race, was a 
denominational religion. It was ajlaptcd to their condition ; their 
national character had been formed, upon it; it had grown with 
their religious liberties and their constitutional freedom, and it 
ministered by an admirable gradation to the moral and religious 
wants of the people. In the event of tlie establishment of secular 
schools by Act of Parliament, the* Church at least would continue to 
maintain religious schools wherever she could. There would be 
repeated all over^the country the scandal of religion and secularism 
contending for the education of poor children ; and as if the educa- 
tional question had not already difficulties enough to encounter, this 
would be added — that the rival schools 9f almost every parish in the 
kingdom would become centres of refigious animosity and political 
discord. Tliis unhappy result would be brought about by a useless 
addition to our annual taxation, supposing there to be no more 
schools and scholars than there were now, of nearly a million sterling. 
The paper went on to urge ^hat an obligatory educational law should 
be one requiring attendance at schobl for at least half their time of 
all children under the ag#* of fourteen, whether at work or not, and 
it should apply to chiWren of all classes and conditions in lifc= 
There were probably few dissenting communities desirous of having 
their children spiritually educated, who would not be able even ir 
rural districts to get up some small private school for them,*aided 
it might be by public grants oi\ results, and the religious difficulty 
of obligatory education would thus be minimised. An obligatory 
thing was what a man put upon himself of his own will, a com 
pulsory thing was what another man put upon him, not of his owi 
will. Such an obligatory law should apply to the children of al 
classes and all conditions of life. The system of education should b 

• This paper forms part of a work on the subject, which is now in course c 
publication. 
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obligatory as to the attendance, and voluntary as to the maintenance 
of the schools , For instance, a law might be enacted to require the 
children to go to school half their time, but to whatever school their 
parents chose to send them. Even then one-half the schools would 
be good ones, inspected and taught by certified teachers. No Acts 
of Parliament, he believed, would ever make education compulsory ; 
but if public opinion pronounced in ^favour of such a measure they 
would make it obligatory. To such a law, founded on the df^nomi- 
national system, he avowed himself a convert ; but to one which 
obliged parents to send their children to schools prescribed to them, 
and which enacted also that they should be secllhlr'^ schools, he was 
opposed. It would sacrifice the political freedom and the religious 
liberty of the people of England, and this for the sake of a mere 
secular teaching ; not for a higher education. He heartily wished 
that any hope could 1:<i entertained tthat tl\e wo^king classes would 
educate themselves,' whatever means of doing so were offered to 
them, without any such legal obligatioii as that of which he had 
spoken. Facts, however, did not justify that hope. 

Sir John Bowring, LL.D., F.B.S., read a paper ‘^On the 
teaching of modern languages.” The writer had two objects in 
view — first, to assist in forming a just appreciation of the value of 
modern languages, and the desirableness of devoting to their 
acquirement a larger portion of time and attention than is usually 
allotted ; and, secondly, to show that modern languages may be much 
more easily and profitably learned than is generf\Hy supposed. So 
wide a field, however, could only be partially explored. 

There is no one ancient dead language than which for most of the 
practical objects of common life some living modern language will 
not be found more useful. 'For no purpose of conversation, for 
very few of book-making or correspondence, can cither of the clas- 
sical tongues be now profitably employed. What they can suggest of 
nomenclature has been already appropriated, and will continue to be 
so, but they furnish no vocabulary fo5 the sciences, which were 
unknown to the literature of Sreeco and Rome. In the fields of 
geology and mineralogy, Germany and I^riauce, with England, have 
been the great contributors ; and if na^iural history has availed 
itself largely of classical forms of adjectives, and substantives, the 
names adopted would be as little familiar to the old antiquarian or 
Roman* as the objects themselves. Contrast Latin with French, 
the two languages that would probably be selected as the most im- 
portant. Now, there is scarcely anything useflil in Latin that has 
not been reproduced in French, added to which will be the know- 
ledge acquired during nineteen centuries. Latin gives some of 
the delicate touches of laitguage — valuable principles to the critical 
• student, with which the later tongue has Seen impregnated. In 
fact modern literature has not only its own productions, but tliose 
of the best civilisation of the ancient time. The eloquence of 
the Forum has been transferred to Paris, and we have added 
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to the inheritance of the past all the revelations of the 
present. Who would compare the benefits to be derived 
from the writings of Herodotus, or Homer, or Demosthenes, with 
those which the geographers, the critics, the jurists, of Germany 
have conferred upon those who have mastered the Saxon idioms. 
And then what unexplored regions are presented by language in the 
Sclavonian, the Scandinavian, ar«l the multifarious Oriental fields f 
What cdelight for those who study the romances of Spain, the 
classics of Italy, and the rich varieties to be found in the many 
local dialects which are generally passing into oblivion, being 
gradually absorbed by the dominant languages. 

It was a useful pracfico of Pestallozzi to teach his nurses to sing 
nonsense songs, in which all the ditficirlt pronunciations of modern 
languages were heard, so that the tongues and the ears of the 
children were accustomed to tbem. In English, for example, the 
r and the ^4, in French and German the dipiithongs se-b-ii, and 
the letter m, in Danish, th€ w and the d, in Dutch, German, 
and Spanish, the guttcrals — Portuguese and French the nasal 
sounds are not easily pronounced by others than natives. Our r, 
standing alone, has so indistinct a sqund, that many Englishmen 
confound it with tv. I remember Mrs. Barbauld, cultivated as she 
was, saying ; — 

** I hate the dwuiifs discordant sound, 

Parading wound and wound and woimd.’^ 

The letter s is one of the most frequent occurrence in our own 
and many other ♦ languages, yet the Andalusian peasant always 
pronounces it as t/i, as T/iz) Thinor, for Si, Senor. 

In Russian several letters of the alphabet, one of which, m, re- 
quires six consonants to express it, ^ohtch^ are unpronounceable 
by strangers, as is in Welch the double IL 

In early life these sounds are very easily learnt ; in later life the 
organs will not lend themselves to new utterances. But a child will 
as easily learn the forty letters of the Sclavonic alphabets as the 
twenty-four of the Latin, oi^ the eigl\t to which the languages of the 
rudest nations are confined. The distinctioAs very perceptible to a 
trained ear and tongue ai^ scarcely observed unless the organs have 
been trained to them. A Frenchman does not easily perceive the 
diflference between ship and sheeps sir and sirc^ the scarcely defined r 
is seldom correctly pronounced by a foreigner. A Welchman con- 
founds b and p, d and t, as an uninstructed Londoner confounds 
w and v. » 

The euphemisms or idiosyncracies of language cannot be described 
by rules of grammar. What is called prosody may define measures 
and cadences — nothing but the voice cai^ teach the true melody of 
songs or sounds. Ti.e rules which determine accent are very ^ 
various. French can never bo a poetical language because the 
accent invariably^ falls on the same, that is the last, syllable. The 
poetry of France is always rhymed prose. Blank verse is impossible, 
it could not be distinguished from prose. 
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In many languages — ^in Italian especially — ^the language of 
poetry differs much from the language of historians. The very 
sonorous character of the Castilian adapts it to lofty song. No 
language more than our own, no writer like our own Shakespeare, 
presents examples of the 

“ Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; 

Sounds musical as is Apollo’s lute.” , 

The tongue is the best instrument for language learning, as 
speaking is the most important function for intercoiirse. 

We never teach a child by the putting sentences perfectly 
together ; we misf?i'onounce,» we blunder upon bad grammar, we 
simplify sounds, we accommodate our words to the imitating utter- 
ances of infancy, and .o from impei lect uttpraneCs we get to a pure 
pronunciation, and fjom fragmentary sentences to grammatical purity. 
And thus is the child taught his motl'#er tongue. lie first learns 
the names of the objects that surrouiM him — the simplest, shortest 
words, bread, milk, cup, water, o^hecse, table, house, sun, moon, stars, 
tree, flower, sky. Is he perpjexed, as is the poor student of Greek 
or Latin ? 

The best way of utilising the languages of Greece and Rome would 
bo to give them vitality, to make them living instead of dead lan- 
guages — languages in which wc 'should think and speak the most 
familiar things, and write as flowingly and as readily as a well 
instructed French scholar thinks, speaks, or writes in French. If 
this were the case, no work of translation would proceed in tho 
mind; every thought would take the idiomatic form in which 
it sought expression. In ^hat mode is thy health ? for example, 
would be the Latin mode ot salutation, instead of — How do you do 
in English. How find they themselves? in German. How stands 
your mercy or your seigniors? in Spanish, Portuguese and Italian. 
How fare you ? in Dutch. 

The acquaintance with languages, which is acquired only from 
books, is far less profitable than* that whiqji we derive from real com- 
munication. A man who understands spoljen Spanish or Portuguese, 
will have little difficulty in reading books »in cither language. So 
• with German and Dutch, Swedish and Danish, Welsh and Armoric; 
but it is not easy for a Hollander .to undeTjstand a German, a Dane 
a Swedie — or a Spaniard a Portuguese. I remember once meeting 
the two most distinguished scholars bf Brittany and Wales at one of 
the Centenary gatherings of the Eisteddfod. They were, each of 
them, learned in the lore of their respective languages, but in con- 
versation were utterly unable to carry on a controversy; they seized 
a word here and there, ajf an Englishman would find wine, horse, 
* man, in the language of any Teutonic or Scandinavian people— but 
little more. 

It is a great error, aud for the most part a bit of vanity, to suppose 
that in conversation a person understands more of a foreign language 
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than he can speak. A man can convey his wishes, *and to some 
extent his thoughts, by the knowledge of a very few words, which 
he can himself select, but it is much more difficult for him to under- 
stand the words selected out of a multitude by the individual who 
addresses. The language of signs is more at the command of him 
who asks than of him who answers a question ; it is easier to express 
a want than to explain how the want is to be supplied. 

Wh§it gives to the northern European languages an immense 
advantage over the southern is the power possessed by the verbs of 
attaching to them adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions and other 
auxiliaries, which may bo employed with a single verb to convey 
a variety of mer^ning^ which in tlie classically -derived languages 
must have verbs altogether distinct. For example, with the words, 
come, or go, stop, or run, wc have about, after, again, abide, at, 
many, by, between j in, ip for, iiito, near, of, oft, often, oftener, 
on, on with, over, out, through, up, upon, — nearly every one of 
which, in our language, wiU serve to modify or describe various 
modes of motion or of rest— ^ which in the Latin or Greek derived 
tongues require separate verbs. Hence it happens that for the 
common purposes of life an English peasant has fewer words to learn 
than a Frenchman or an Italian. 

I would say in conclusion that there is, in this country, a 
great want of schools devoted to special objects in the field of 
early education. The instructions for a youth intended for com- 
mercial purposes should differ in many respects from that of one 
destined to anotjier occupation or profession. What might be 
invaluable to a lawyer, a medical man, a divine, an engineer, a 
mechanic, a manufacturer, or an agriculturist, would be of little 
account to him whose fortune depends on knowledge of foreign 
countries and foreign languages. Wc have in this country for 
example no Ecoles Foresticres, and our government has very wisely 
encouraged those intended to be functionaries in the Department of 
Woods and Forests to find education in the French School. Their 
Ecole des Mines has now a most useful auxiliary and competitor in 
our Jermyn Street Establishment. Tf succ(;;^s attend the scheme of 
International Colleges, important results will follow, by facilitating 
the acquisition of that knowledge which will extend in its possessor 
the area over which his aptitudes may find their most profitable 
exercise. It may not bf true, ^ was once asserted, that a man is 
twice a man who knows two languages, and thrice a man if he knows 
three, but it is quite certain that in the general career of competition 
the mastery of foreign tongues will be a most valuable and most 
potent auxiliary. 

A paper by Miss Mato was read oU ‘'The Factory Act, as it 
applies to children at ^school.” She wished it to be made illegal for > 
the factory master to employ any child full time who had not a 
certificate of having passed the fifth standard. At present all 
children, the day they reach the age of thirteen, however low may 
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be their place in the school, may go to work full time. The evil 
consequences of this law, both to the children and their parents, were 
pointed out. Children between the ages of nine and thirteen, not 
working in factories, were not bound by the half-time system ; it 
therefore frequently happened that children were kept at home till 
they were nearly thirteen before they got employment in the factory. 
Under that age they would be obl'^ged to go to school, but having 
attained it they were at liberty to work full time, which liberty the 
parents instantly availed themselves of. The little, therefore, they 
had been taught was soon forgotten. To remedy this Miss Mayo 
proposed the following addition to’ the Factory, Act, “That no 
children who had not passed in the fifth standard p^ould be allowed 
to leave the half-titno school and go to work full time.’' 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

< C. ^ 1 T1 

Can the Government^ further^ beneficially interfere in the Preven- 
tion of Injeciious I)iscas(^^? 2^// William Budd, M.D. 

“For the paving of human labour, tbo avoidance of Iniman misery, would be 
uncountable, if it were set about and begun, *'ven in part.” — C aklyle. 

In bringiu" this 8uhject before the Sccfiun I shall set out by taking 
up two leading ])OsUioiis. (1st.) Tlnit the vast and inultitiulinous 
brood of infeclioiis, oi — as I prefer to call iliom, sedf-propagating, 
diseases arc empbatically the great field of preventive medicine. 
And (2nd.) that, still more emphatically, these same diseases furnish 
prevention with its great opportunity. To establish these positions I 
shall liuve to entef into some general considerations, which, although 
they may seem to detain us for a while from the special question 
before us, will in reality be found to have the strictest bearing upon 
the answer to be given to it. ' * 

To prove the trutli of the first position all that is needed is to 
look at the annual death returns of the Registrar-General. For the 
sake of illustration, I subjoin a table which contains a summary of 
the deaths, from all causes, pi the metropolis in the years 18b3 and 
1866. My reason for choosing LoikIoh instead of the kingdom at 
huge is, (1st.) Tliat the dqfa lay near to hand, and that having liad 
to write this address at very short notice, I have had no time to go 
farther afield ; and (2ijd.) that 1 have a special object in showing 
wbat infectious disease is in our great towns, and in London as 
chief among them. * ^ 

1 have taken the year 1863, simply because it represents a year 
of about average pret'alcnce of the whole infectious group, and the 
year 18GG, becamse it was marked by the occurrence of a great epi- 
demic. It is obviously oi.Iy by combining the two that we can get 
a just image of what these scourges reallyiare. 

Looked at from the pbiiit of view wo are now taking, this table is 
a very instructive document. For the sake of comparison, I have 
placed the self-propagating group in a section . apart, at the top of 
the list. 
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Deaths feom all Causes in London in the Years 1863 and 1866. 


Infectious or Self-Propagatiiij 
Diseases. 



1863. 

Small- Pox . 

Measles 
Scarlet Fever 
Whooping Cough 
Continued Fevers — 
Typhus and Enteric 
Cholera 

Other Infections 
Diphtheria . 
Hydrophobia 
danders 

Phthisis or Consump- 
tion .... 
Other (presumed) 
Tuberculous Diseases 


Total Infectious and 
Tuberculous Diseases 
Deaths from all other 
Causes 

Total Deaths from all 
Causes 


1996 

1634 

4955 

2175 

2808 

159 

3(»3 

799 


7898 

3104 


14,892 

11,0^2 

25,894 

45,16(; 

71,060 


Infectious or Self-PropaRatin; 
Diseases. 


1866. 

^mall-Pox . 

Measles 
8carlet Fever 
Whooping CoLigli 
Continued Fevers — 
Typhus and Enteric 
Cholera (Asiatic) * 
Other Infections . • 
Diphtlicria . 
Hydrophobia 
(f landers . • . 


Phth*%is 

Ol?ler (presumed) 
Tuberculous Diseases 


Total Infectious and 
Tuberculous Diseases 
Deaths from all other 
Causes 

Total Deaths fropi all 
Causes 


1391 

2220 

1892* 

2960 

2(i88 

5596 

456 

4(‘>2 

11 

•o 


94G0 

3074 


17,678 

12,534. 

30,212 

50,24.1 

80,453 


Tn the year 18G3 it appears that the total number of deaths from 
all causes in London was 71,060, and of these the infectious group 
was answerable for no fewer than 14,892, or more than a fifth of llic 
whole. In 1806 the total number of deaths from all causes rose to 
80,453, and those from infection to *17,678 a truly enormous 
number of persons to tJie in single ci^y, in a single year, of one 
class of diseases. Tliese are the infecti»us diseases, at present so 
recognized. But no scientific man ever, I imagine, for a moment 
supposes that the group as it is hero given is finally constituted. 
What, in fact, most marks the ].'JOgress ,of this branch of science 
is the T*apid way in which iho diseases classed in the group below 
are being transferred to this one. * It was but the other day, so to 
speak, that enteric or intestinal fever, and .Asiatic cholera, whicli 
are represented in this table by such high figures, wore generally 
supposed to be non-infectious. 

What, if you should hHvo to add cons um ration, and tubercle in its 
other forms, to the infectious list ! What if, as I more than sus})ect, 
you should have to transfer to it also yet other types which stand in 
these death-rolls for very liigh figures — types widely separated 
from it in our present classification. 

2 c 2 
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You win see from the returns of 1863 that 11,002 persons died of 
tubercle in London in that year, making, with the deaths from 
recognised infections, a total of 25,894, The addition of this typo 
would, therefore, at once raise the proportion to more than a third 
of the whole mortality. In 1866, the ratio is still higher ; the total 
deaths from infectious and tuberculous diseases being 30,202 ; the total 
mortality 80,453 ; i.e,, a proportion of about 3 to 8. 1 may say, once 

for all, that I have little doubt myself, that when all the diseases which 
really are self-propagating are put in their right place, they will be 
found to be chargeable with quite a third of the total number of 
deaths, and a correlative propoition of the total sickness. But I do 
not wish you to take this for anything more than my own individual 
opinion, which, I dare say, many of you will regard — and which, ns 
far as I am concerned, you are quite welcome to regard — as somewhat 
exaggerated in this matter. 

The list as it now stands, is sufficient for my argument. The 
figures, even supposing them^to be approximative only, show at once, 
that of all the legions which make up the great army of death, that of 
the infectious diseases is, with one doubtful exception, at once the 
most active and the most deadly,* Efemark also, that we have as yet 
counted the slain only. Multiply by some ten or twelve to get the 
number of those who are wounded, and who amid great pain and 
suffering struggle through, and you will begin to have some idea of 
the loss of human power and of the amount of human misery which 
these diseases entail. I say ‘‘ hegm to have some idea ” because the 
real amount of suffering they inflict is feebly represented by these 
bald figures. 

Death by infection has this tragic peculiarity about it, that it is 
always premature. It nips life for the most part, either in the bud, 
or what is still worse, in full flower. Dedth, which, in the course of 
nature, must come to us all, is always sad, but when it comes thus 
before its time, if I may so speak, it is bitter indeed. Add the 
dread element of contagion, and the climax is complete. 

A case in which the very offices imposed by duty or love, may 
bring upon you the penalty of disease «And death in your own person, 
is one which offers a consuipmatiou of bitterness not often to be found 
in any other form of human misfortune. If then, the saving of life 
and the alleviation of misery, be our aim, it is clear that the abate- 
ment of infectious diseases is pre-eminently the field of preventive 
medicine. Much may be done no doubt to lessen mortality, and to 
raise the general standard of health, by ensuring, as far as this lies 
in our power, the thikjc great staminal elements of life — pure air, 
pure water, and pure food. To all efforts made in this direction I 

* A stiking illustration of this remark has been b^)iight before the public while 
these sheets are going through the press. In 1869, scarlet fever killed 5803 
persons in London alone. Assuming tliat only one in ten dies, 58,030 must have 
passed through the disease, making 18.30 cases of sickness for every 100,000 of the 
population, and this is only one member of the infectious fainiW. The “ doubtful 
exception ” referred to in the text is tuSorclo, a disease which I believe myself to 
bo strictly self-propagating. 
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would say “ God speed.** But so pervading is the influence, and so 
wide the sphere of infectious disorders, that a great part of the 
efficacy, even of these conditions, is due to the fact that, air, water, 
and food are the chief media through which the seeds of these evil 
things enter the living economy. 

The next position ; — that these same diseases furnish prevention 
with its great opportunity, may be made equally clear. The relation 
they occupy in regard to it is, in fact, perfectly unique. Analyse 
the causes of most other diseases by which men pass to the 'grave, 
and what do we find ? Some inclemency of weather, season or 
climate, or some other more subtle iflfluence yet qndetermined, and 
equally beyond our reach. Some inborn defect of ^rm or constitu- 
tion, some inherited fault, some vicious haSit, slowly contracted, 
some unfavourable conditions imposed by stress of inexorable cir- 
cumstances, some slo^v degencratic)|i or decay » all things '^but too 
palpably much beyond our control. But infectious diseases are pro- 
pagated by a distinct material cause, ^hich, although multiplying 
within the living body, by the verji nature of the case, always 
passes through a phase in separation from it; a phase in which it is 
often entirely within our power, aud^may be dealt with on the same 
principle, and I may add, witti the same effect, a.^ that on which the 
farmer acts when he exterminates tares or thistles, by destroying 
the seed by which they multiply. 

In tlie non-infectious group, tlfc work of prevention is remote, in- 
direct, and too often feeble at the best : — in the infectious, it is direct, 
signal, and decisive. In the one we may perchance rescue an indi- 
vidual here and there, or possibly even build up the heahh of a whole 
society to a higher level : — in the other, by well concerted measures, 
we may often protect an entire community from wholesale mortality. 

These two points settlecf, 'another presents itself, which must bo 
dealt with before we can proceed further. We are asked whether 
government can further beneficially interfere in the prevention of 
infectious diseases. But before we can answer this, the preliminary 
question arises, “ Is our present knowlq/dgo of these diseases and of 
the mode of their diss^iuatioti sufiiciently advanced to render such 
interference justifiable r’ 

The case is professedly a case of legislative action, based on 
science, and if the science be not sure, the legislation founded upon it 
must fail also. 

N0W4 I think I am not exceeding what is strictly and severely 
true, when I assert that in all fui>damental points the law of the 
propagation of these diseases is perfectly made* out. But to know 
the law, is, in many of the most deadly of them, to know how to 
defeat its operation, and by defeating its operation, gradually to lead 
the way to their extinctioS. May I pause for a moment to illustrate 
the law itself, by a typical example. In thfe small pox of man and 
the small-pox of sheep the whole mystery is unveiled. By help of 
an experiment which has been repeated a countless number of times, 
you may follow with the eye every stage of the morbific process. 
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I once knew an ignorant and obstinate man, who, invetei.,.^ — 
ignorant hostility to vaccination, inoculated his own daughter with 
the virus of small-pox. The usual interval of hatching or incuba- 
tion followed, to be succeeded in turn by the “ eruption,” or breaking 
forth, and in the course of a week or ten days there had sprung 
from the impalpable atom, implanted by the point of a needle in 
the arm of this hapless young , woman, a new crop of small-pox 
poison, sufficient in amount to inoculate with small-pox the whole 
popnla'lion of Bristol. 

On another occasion I saw, in Wiltshire, a sheep inoculated with 
that deeply interesting form of \)ariola called sheep’s small-pox, and 
which, although ^lot identical with that of man, is the exact counter- 
part of it. In little inore than a wee^, again, the minute particle 
inserted by the lancet had fructified into a new crop of virus suffi- 
cient to inoculate wifth that disej\se every sheep in Wilts. 

This is a succession oi' events which it is impossible to misin- 
terpret. It is not a case wi^ere the conclusion is reached through 
a long train of devious and4«elaborate reasoning from recondite 
data, through which error may easily creep in. The whole 
thing is a matter of sight. You implant the seed — if I may be 
pardoned the* figuiti — with your owif* hand, and the crop which 
springs from it is before your eyes. The relation of the one to the 
other, and that, as far as prevention is concerned, is the essential 
j)oint, is as plain as is to the husbUiulman the harvest which springs 
from the grain which his own hand has scattered. But what is true 
of sinalJ-pox in man and small-pox in sheep is, in respect of the 
law of propagation, true of the rest. Caused, each by a specific 
entity of its own, the living body is the soil in which this entity 
grows and multiplies, and from whicli issues the seed for ever-new 
crops. To multiply thus, and to scatter'* its seeds abroad for the 
propagation of its own kind — this is, in fact, what it is in disease to 
bo infectious. This is what, stated in plain terms, infection means. 

It is by virtue of tliis power, and by this alone, that typhoid and 
typhus spread, and migrate IJ-om place to place, and from continent 
to continent : — that scarlet fever makes tliousands of homes desolate, 
that Asiatic cholera, that cjxUle plague, or small-pox in man or sheep, 
grow from a single first case to a pestileuco that covers the land.* 

* In regard i.o cattle plague, sheep’s small-pox, human srnall-pox, and the whole 
group of eruptive, infections foyers, this vi?w would probably now be endorsed by all 
scientific men. But by a certain school of English physicians exception would be 
taken to its application to typhus and typhoid. While admitting the infectious 
nature of these two fevewrs, it is a leading doctrine of this school that, they are 
constantly springing up anew, under conditions with which infection has nothing 
to do. As regards typhoid, T have endeavoured to show elsewliere that, while the 
data on wliieh tins doctrine is founded will not bear scientific scrutiny, there are 
paramount reasons for placing it, in regard t<f' its pathology and causation, 
in tJio same category as *small-pox. For a full aisciission of the general 
question I may, perhaps, be permitted to refer to an essay on sheep’s small-pox 
which I published in 18(>3, in the British Medical Journaly and to a series of 
papers of earlier date on typhoid or intestinal fever, which appeared in the same 
Journal, and in Ihc Lancet, 
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The conditions of the problem are then clear before us. To 
prevent infectious disease — failing the power to render the living body 
proof against it * — the one great thing is to destroy the infectious 
seed as it issues from those who are already suffering from it. To 
do this in each new case as it arises is, in exact proportion to the 
greater or less degree of completeness with which this end can bo 
attained, gradually to extinguish the pest which is so treated. 

No doubt it will be said that here exactly lies the difficulty. It 
may be of small advantage to know that a disease is propagated by' 
specific particles bred in and cast-off by the living body, if these 
particles be so subtle and iinpalpalile as to elude our grasp. The 
task is no doubt far from easy, but having myself deeply considered 
it, 1 see nothing ijthat should of necessity place it "beyond our power. 
The conditions necessary to success are, at any rate, very distinct. 

In every infectious disease, the jiew brood of poison engwderod by 
each case must emerge either from the imtnra! outlets of the body, 
or from the skin. Now the cxuvia3 from the skin may be disarmed 
by very simple means, and those wyi^li issue from the natural outlets 
are for the most part entirely within our power. What passes out 
impalpable in the breath is a?l that remains to be dealt with. But 
the power even of this k) comihunieate disease may be greatly 
lessened by free ventilation, while on tlie other hand there are many 
reasons for believing that the time is not far distant when the breath, 
too, will be brought largely under the power of disinfecting agents. 

It must be remembered also, that the whole work of disinfection is 
made much more easy by the fact that wo already know from what 
surface or surfaces of the infected body all the great infections escape. 
In most cases the phenomenon takes the palpable form of an eruption, 
in which the act of “ breaking forth ” of the now crop is open to the 
eye. In the cases in wWcJi we have not this circumstance to guide 
us, recent research has succeeded in identifying the media through 
which the specific poison makes its way out. As far as prevention 
goes, this is all the knowledge we want. 

More precise determination of the intimate nature of the specific 
agents — and I care nothing tU>out thebaine or names which you may 
choose to give them— of the specific agents by which these diseases 
propagate, is no doubt to be desired, ailU will probably soon be had. 
But even when had, the interest of it will be more speculative than 
practical. As the skill of the farmer in exterminating tares and 
thisyles would not be one whit sharpened by his knowing, as well as 
a l.indley or a Mirbel, the intimate structure of the seeds from 
which tares and thistles spring, so the sncce|Ss of llici physician in 
preventing cholera or typhoid fever would be no wise incr(*as(*d were 
the actual form and nature of the specific particles by which these 
diseases propagate, per%3Ctly and finally determined. 


* In the case of human small-pox, this has been in great measure accoi7iplis}}C(l 
by Jenner’s marvellous discovery. But we are unhappily far at present from 
seeing our way to any similar protective power in Iho case of other iiiloctioiis. 
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The whole* case then appears to be ripe for action. The fundamental 
law of the spreading of infectious diseases is made out ; the conditions 
jiecessary to prevention are clear, the measures it requires are, for the 
most part, easy of execution, and oven where not so, they may be 
defined in the simplest terms. All that is needed, is the fitting organi- 
sation to give effect to this knowledge. What should this organisation 
be ? Should the battle with these ever active foes be left to volunteers, 
and to individual effort? Should*it be fought by the municipalities, 
or should it be undertaken by the State ? There can be no hesitation 
as to the answer. It is found in the very essence of infection itself. 
Take, by way of illustration, thia one trait. A man has an infectious 
disease in his hou^e. The neglect of certain known precautions on 
his part may becdine the cause of disease and death to you and me. 
Such a striking and terrible characteristic not only places infection 
at once within the sphere of State action, but claims this action by 
the highest of all titles which a citizen can prefer to the protection of 
a government. Voluntary martyrdom has, I believe, been permitted 
in all ages, but when by becoftiipg a martyr yourself, you may inflict 
unwilling and perhaps wholesale martyrdom on your neighbours 
even unto death, the proceeding takes* a form to which the neigh- 
bours at least, have just right to V)bject. 

Contrast this with what happens in other diseases — with a typical 
disease of constitutional origin, such as gout, for instance. Grout 
stands in the death-rates of the Hegistrar-General for a very 
respectable figure. But gout is an infirmity of the individual 
citizen only: — the infectious fevers are national plagues. In the one, 
the case of our neighbour, except in the way of tender sympathy 
for the too tender toe, affects us but little. In the other it may 
wreck our own lives and happiness for ever. As with individuals 
so with communities. By the same law, P^.th may become deadly to 
Bristol, or Bristol to Bath, London to Liverpool, Gravesend to 
Plymouth, St. Philip’s to Clifton. 

A characteristic like this must, by its very nature, pervade and 
govern all legislative action upon the group of diseases to which it 
attaches. By the very fact of being infectious these diseases belong 
supremely to the domain o^ State Medicinef. Men are prompt 
enough to see and act upbn this when their flocks and herds are 
threatened : why are they So slow to see and act upon it, when their 
own lives are at stake ? 

An attempt to extinguisli cattle plague or sheep’s small-pox by 
local action or local inaction, as the case may bo, and in which^ each 
parish should be left to^follow its own bent, or to do nothing at all, 
would be instantly seen to be futile and disastrous, and would be re- 
pudiated by the nation at once. But this, with the single exception 
of small-pox, is, with very slight qualificati(^, the very principle on 
which we are at present uniting in regard to the infectious diseases of 
our own race. Are the lives of bullocks more sacred than the lives 
of men, and sheep more precious than children ? 

To take another view, We all know what an anxious thing the 
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growth of pauperism has lately become, and is ever more becoming 
in England. Look into the subject, and I think you will bo 
surprised to find what a large contingent the ravages of infectious 
fevers furnish to it. Most iatal — many of them — to the prime of 
manhood — they destroy fathers and mothers at an age when their 
children are young and helpless, and thus leave every year large 
numbers of orphans a burden to the community. With respect to 
those forms of fever which were formerly classed under the beads of • 

common continued fever,” this important characteristic has been 
made the theme of general remark. 

Speaking of typhus,” one of tlTe most interesting of the many 
writers who have dwelt on this point ex^ress<is himself in the 
following words-*-** A fever which consigns thousands to the grave, 
consigns lens of thousands to a worse fate ; for fever cujs off the 
parents, leaving the ^vretched offs’^ring tj fill •the future ranks of 
prostitution, mendicancy, and crime.”*' In a valuable paper on the 
connexion between fever and destitiition in Scotland, the late 
Professor Alison used similar lan^age, and gave many striking 
examples in illustration. Wh^t holds for typhus is equally true for 
typhoid. When I formerly attended the clinical lectures of Louis, 
whose profound knowledge df all that relates to* the natural history 
of this particular fever is well known, that eminent physician was 
constantly referring to its much greater fatality to persons in the 
prime of life. This observatiori* is entirely confirmed by my own 
experience. Although I cannot appeal to exact statistics, I am sure 
that in my own practice the deaths of children l^ave been very few, 
while the deaths of adults have been, in comparison, very many. 

Indeed, the pauperising influence of “ continued fever” is so 
serious that it has more than once forced itself on the attention of 
the Poor Law Commissioners. In a letter addressed by them in 
November, 1840, to the Metropolitan Board of Guardians, the fol- 
lowing statement occurs : — “ From returns made in 1838, by the 
medical officers of twenty unions and parishes in the metropolis, it 
appeared that 13,972 cases of churns *to relief, on the ground of 
destitution, were created during that year, by attacks of fever alone, 
and that in 1281 cases the attacks proved ^atal. The general deaths 
from fever in the metropolis during that y^ar appear from the sum- 
mary of the Superintendent-Registrar’s returns to have been 5634.” 

Although the mortality from 0119 of tho^ great types of continued 
fever ^typhoid or enteric) has been much lessened since then by 
sanitary impi'ovements, the amount •of destitution which is at present 
being caused by ** relapsing fever ” — another ^member of the same 
family group — seems likely, if report speaks true, to reach, if not 
to surpass, the figures given in this very striking statement. 

May 1 b^ allowed to tidd one consideration more ? In a very 
pregnant chapter on ship-fever, Dr. Trotter, physician to the fleet 
in the latter part of last century — one of England’s many forgotten 


^ Soo Barker and Ch eyrie’s Report on Fever in Ireland, 
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medical worthies — expresses himself in these memorable words : — 
‘‘ Contagion is a subject of the higliest moment that can fall to the 
consideration of a physician. By its operation the best concerted 
plans of fleets and armies may be bafiled in a moment/* 

What a ghastly illustration of this was afforded by the events of 
the Crimean war, all must remember. No one who studies that war 
from a medical point of view, and reflects on the enormous mortality 
— far evxceeding that arising from all the casualties of battle — caused 
by cholera, dysentery, and other infectious plagues, can fail to see 
that infection had no small hand in its disasters — disasters which 
threatened for a time to imperil the position of England as a power 
in Europe. ^ ^ 

If we bear in mind, in addition to all this, thaf the only hope of 
the mitigation or suppression of these scourges lies, from the very 
nature of the case, In tli^t unid/ and universality of action which 
a central power alone can enforce, it becomes evident at once that 
the whole matter is one of nt^tional concern, and mast be dealt with 
accordingly. But if all this hfh true, the question proposed for dis- 
cussion is already more than an swelled. Medical science has not 
only defined ^with ^reat clearness the conditions necessary to the 
prevention of infection, but has already, in some of the most deadly 
of its forms, pointed out the methods by which these conditions may 
be fulfilled. 

On the other hand, as the death' returns too plainly show, these 
diseases are not only still rampant among us, but are, for the most 
part allowed, if 1 viay so speak, to work their will upon our bodies 
without let or hindrance. That Government may further beneficially 
interfere, and largely so in their prevention, is therefore not only 
clear, but may be shown, by every high consideration that can move 
the statesman, to be one of the most^ urgent needs of our people. 
But to do this with effect, our present Government machinery must 
be greatly enlarged, and endowed with new powers with power 
above all, to abrogate finally, and at once, the permissive character of 
our present sanitary legi si atiim: to do away once for all, in short, with 
that form of liberty to whiph some edmmuni^^ies appear to cling with 
such tenacity, the sacred tliberty to poison not only themselves, but 
their neighbours also. * 

In this matter, however, I particularly desire not to be misunder- 
stood. However rnucli I«,inay hayc myself differed at various times 

* I am far from meaning by this that in matters of detail our sanitary legislation 
should bo made more stringent than at present. On the contrary, the Sanitary 
Act of 1800 has always app 'ared to me to trench on the liberty of the subject to 
a degree that one would scarcely liave supposed likely to be toltjrated by a free 
people. My friend Mr. ])avios, the distinguished Health OfTiccr of Hristol, who 
18 constantly acting on its pfovisions, tells me that? with the exception of what re- 
lates to the establishment of Fever Hospitals, a part of the Act that requires , 
amendment, these provisions give him everything lie could desire for preventing 
the spread of contagious diseases. It is in the highest degree reassuring to bear 
from the same practised authority, that he scarcely ever finds, on the part of tlio 
people who are the subjects of them, any difficulty in enforcing these provisions. 
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from certain sanitary doctrines promulgated by the Government, 
through the General Board of Health and the Privy Council, I have 
always been foremost in applauding the endeavours of these two 
bodies to abate disease among vs. 

In helping forward what was formerly considered to be nearly the 
whole sum and substance of sanitary reform, and must always remain 
the essential basis of it — good drsfinage and pure water supply — the 
first of the two did a good and a lasting work for the nation.^ In the* 
two most perfect of all its achievements, the suppression of the 
cattle plague and of sheep’s small-pox by the adoption, tardy indeed 
but ultimately complete, of principles that had already been success- 
fully acted upon in foreign countries, the Pijvy Council on the other 
hand rendered a threefold service to the country. To save by direct 
sanitary action millions of money, or of money's wortli, w^s a great 
practical result wlii«h every oiieJicau apprectiite. To show how 
cheap a bargain •it may be, even in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
to make large present pecuniary saciiliees in view of such a result, 
was a lesson never to be forgotten. 'To place before the people in 
evidence, which being expeymcntal, speaks for itself, and which 
none can misinterpret, tlie great trylli that the^living bodies of the 
infected are the soil in which the poisons of infectious diseases aro 
bred and multiplied, and that the destruction in one way or another 
of the poison thus generated, in each case, is at once the one need- 
ful, and the all sufficient condition for the extinction of the particular 
pest, was to furnish a spectacle, the teaching value of which it is 
almost impossible to over-estimate. , 

And although this cousumination was attained in the case of the 
domestic animal by measures which cannot be entertained in the case 
of man, the scientific inference to be drawn from their success is not 
the less clear. For it need scarcely be said that the action taken in 
stamping out the cattle plague was not only based, but depended for 
its success, entirely on the principle here enunciated, that this in- 
fectious fever — whicli in essence dill'ers no more from other infectious 
fevers than one sort of pea differs froim another sort — is exclusively 
self- propagating, am^ that t?ie already^ infected body is the sole 
source of the poison by which the plagu'i spreads. 

Other circumstances concurred to mate the issue still more in- 
structive. The partizans of spontaneous generation had, as usual, 
been busy with their inane anej sterile, suggestions, and the usual 
fatal indecision had followed. After more than three millions’ worth 
had been wgsted in deference to this ciiT]:)ty figment, common sense 
resumed her sway, and the enemy was speedfty crushed. Let us at 
least profit by this memorable lesson, and tako care not io be led 
again into a gigantic waste of national resources by the impotent 
counsels of this same scfiool. , 

But, to return to our subject. While the operation of our Govern- 
ment in checking infection has been, on the whole, large and hene- 
ficent — as an instrument for coping even with those among the 
infections which arc known to he most under our control, its present 
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organisation is obviously inadequate. So true is this, that the 
eminent gentleman who administers the Department with such dis- 
tinguished ability is at this very moment in the field, strenuously 
agitating for an extension of its powers. The enemy is on every 
hand, ever active and ever shifting its ground, but, except in great 
emergencies, the influence of the Privy Council, here in the 
provinces at least, is only felt once a year, with the issue of its 
annual Reports. Infectious disease is inexorable, relentless. The 
force we have to combat it with has, except under special conditions, 
not even the power to enforce its most vital recommendations. 

All this is easily lUnderstood. Our Health Department has grown 
up, like many othe:* English institutions, with no very distinct views 
as to the scope of its future work — certainly with "no distinct aims 
as to the^ prevention, by the methods now in vogue, of the great 
group of diseases we are bgro discussing, So«.far from this, much 
of its time was spent in its early days, as its anrvaal Reports show, 
in unceasing endeavours to prove that, except in the case of small- 
pox, and one or two other types, infection itself was a delusion and 
a snare — little better than a superstiticin, in fact, inherited from the 
dark ages. ^ « 

To give point to w^iat has gone before, I will conclude by citing 
two infectious fevers in whose prevention the action of the Govern- 
ment might be at once largely extended with signal advantage to 
the community. I speak of typhoid fever and sinall-pox. Typhoid 
fever offers, perhaps, the most striking of all the illustrations of the 
several positions I Ijave endeavoured to establish. Not only is the 
law of its propagation perfectly known, but the excreta by which, 
almost exclusively, its deadly germs are sown through society aro, on 
their issue from the body, almost entirely within our power. To 
disinfect these excreta, and everything tliat may become tainted 
with them, is almost infallibly to prevent the fever from spreading — 
is quite infallibly to prevent it from spreading wide. 

This 1 state not as a theoretical conclusion only, but as the result 
of actual trial of this method, viindcr conditions often singularly calcu- 
lated to put its efficacy to thq test. Frbm circy in stances, which some 
among my hearers inay payhaps understand, my own experience in 
this matter has been excep.^donally large. I can therefore speak with 
absolute confidence on the point. Having employed the method 
referred to for a very long,, period now, among people in every rank 
of life — the lowest included — in town and country, in p^nvate 
houses, in schools, and in other great public establishments, I have 
never known it fail in* a single instance. 

No doubt that among the very poor there is great difficulty in 
insuring the execution even of so simple a thing as this, with the 
completeness essential success. But fallowing for all short- 
comings, nothing in medicine, I believe, is more sure than that the 
universal adoption of disinfection in the way here recommended 
would be immediately followed by an enormous abatement in the 
prevalence of this fever, and a corresponding diminution of the 
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mortality from it. If the method were carried out with the com- 
pleteness which science prescribes, I can myself have no doubt that 
the disease would soon become a pathological rarity, and eventually 
disappear from the death rolls. This being so, or making allowance 
if you like for what may be supposed to be more or less speculative 
in these statements, what are the facts ? The returns of the 
Registrar-General show that 18,000 English people, or thereabouts 
— a great army of men — perish every year of this disease,»and in' 
the great majority of the cases I fear it is but too sure that no single 
measure is ever taken to destroy thg poison by which this enormous 
destruction of life is kept up. » 

I have given the number of the dead, but tJle mortality from 
this fever is abouT one in tea, some 140,000 more must annually gi^ss 
through its protracted miseries. Fancy the loss of labour, ihe waste 
of resources of every kind, the jftim of»hurriJin suffering, all this 
must issue in. Being peculiarly, also, more fatal to people in full 
manhood — that is to say, to fathers i^nd mothers — it is, as before ob- 
served, one of the great feeders of pauperism. By every title, 
therefore, this is a case in which the Government might further 
beneficially interfere in the jprevention of infectious disease. 

Having said thus much, it is only just to add that the action 
of the present Privy Council in dealing with this fever is ex- 
cellent as far as it goes. The, able gentlemen it employs always 
appear — of late years, at least — to do exactly the right thing. But 
as a rule this action comes too late. By a defect not chargeable on 
the Board itself, but inherent in our present system of sanitaiy 
legislation, it is only, for the most part, when an outbreak has grown 
to the dimensions of a great tragedy, that its help appears to be in- 
voked. Turn over the pages of Mr, Simons’s Annual Reports, and 
you will see that the deahngs of the Privy Council with typhoid 
fever arc a record of great catastrophes. What we want is to pre- 
vent them. With Jcniier’s immortal discovery in our hands, it may 
seem to be quite out of date to speak of any other measures for 
the prevention of small-pox. But 1 felir there is no disguising the 
fact that vaccination, ipcstimat)le beyom] the power of woi'ds to ex- 
press as its protective action really is, an A ignorant and unreasoning 
as is the rising opposition to it, does not coffifer that absolute security 
against small-pox which it was at first supposed to give. 

To its compulsory adoption I «am myself prepared to give my 
most ^Tenuous and uncompromising support. Were it universally 
and effectively done, I think the ^probability ^would be great that 
small-pox would become extinct. Indeed, if current reports can be 
trusted, such a result already seems to have been attained in the 
sister island by the universal enforcement of the present Act. 

At the same time it hai? always been my «wu feeling, that what- 
' ever other safeguards we may have against infectious disease, nothing 
can absolve us from the obvious and imperative duty of destroying, 
if this can be done, the poison by which their succession is kept up. 

Now, there is little doubt that in small-pox the greater part, at 
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least, of every new crop of small-pox poison may be rendered 
harmless by inunction and disinfection of the skin, after the method 
I have so long successfully employed in the prevention of scarlet 
fever.* For some time past I have put the same method in force in 
small-pox also, whenever the opportunity has arisen. The process 
has seemed to me to be advantageous to the patient in more than 
one way, while, by combining tho oil or ointment with some anti- 
septic, ^he sickening smell, which is one of the most loathsome cha- 
racteristics of this truly loathsome malady, may be almost entirely 
kept undcr.f On the other hand, by adding to their sense of 
security, I have found this same method to be a great comfort to the 
attendants on iht sick. It has not, I believe, been anywhere 
generally employed. The statistics of small-pox unfortunately show 
but too VKcll how wide is the scope for its application. In the year 
1863, for example, it is rcQprded hi the table 1 have already referred 
to, that very nearly 2000 persons died of small-poix in London. As 
the mortality is supposed to ba^about one in five of all attacked, there 
must have been some 10,000 cases of small-pox in that year in the 
metropolis alone. a 

If we call to mind what was said in the early part of this address 
as to the enormous amount of new poison often generated by a single 
case, wo may form some idea of the mass of virulent matter cast 
upon society by these 10,000 infected persons. To me it seems 
perfectly clear that if in tlic small begin niiiLis of this outbreak 
every new crop of poison iiad been destroyed as soon as producetl, 
things could ueveiv liave come to this jiass, even under the then 
current neglect as to vaccination. Add to this precaution the early 
insulation of the sick, recently urged with so much force by Sir 
James Simpson, and our defence would be complete. 

With these three gi'eat safeguards — vaccination, wdiicli, by keeping 
small-pox at bay, already gives us a great vantage ground ; the timely 
separation of the infected ; and the destruction by disinfectants of 
the virus bred in every m^v case — it surely should be no impossible 
feat for any civilised commiiiiiity finally to swc(*p this loathsome and 
deadly scourge from its midst. ' ^ 

I might easily adduce mstny other instances of the same kind, but 
as they would only illustrsite the same principles of action I forbear. 
1 shall better occupy what brief space remains to me, by stating what 
I should consider the most;, important things needed in order to give 
these principles effect. 

First, and before all — and here, I purposely adopt, in part, the 
words of my friend I^r. Stewart, who has already urged this point 
with great force and effcct.J A thoroughly efficient administrative 

^ “ Scurlel Fever, and its rreventiun.” Ly W. Cludd, M.D. London: Robert 
'Hard wi eke. ^ 

t Althongl) tins })reeaulion could not well be made compulsory, the recommen- 
dation of it by the central authority would do much to render its adoption 
general. 

I Dr. Rumsey’s earnest and life-long labours in the same direction are too well- 
known to need particular mention here. 
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department of Government, presided over by a Secretary of State, 
for the superintendence of all matters relating to the Public Health, 
and armed with power to enforce the law on recusant local authori- 
ties, as also to compel the adoption by these authorities, as far as 
this may be possible, of whatever science may have made sure in the 
way of prevention of infectious maladies. 

(2nd.) The compulsory appointment of medical officers, with 
salaries adequate to command the undivided services of able men, 
not only in large towns, but in rural districts also. These officers, 
(who would have a staff of inspectors under them)* to be furnished 
weekly by the registrars of the districts to which they are appointed, 
with duplicates of their death registei’l ayd b/ the Poor Law 
Medical Officers, ‘as well as the resident Medical Officers of all 
public hospitals and dispensaries, with the earliest intimation T)f TEo 
occurrence of infectioiiKs disease in Aie san^p districts. 

(3rd.) The instwtution of fever hospitals in towns, and of cottage 
hospitals, in the country, for the tiinely^separation, where needful, of 
the infected from the non-infected. 

(4th.) The issue to all Ileal t^^ Officers, Poor Law Medical Officers, 
and to the public generally, of sets rules adapted to the prevention 
of all the great types of infectione — these sets of rules to bo drawn 
up under the authority of the central department. 

(5th.) The appointment in every union (or other health area) of 
one or more nurses, versed iii the methods and practice of disinfec- 
tion — these nurses to be employed among the poor in the case of 
infectious diseases among them. • 

(6th.) The adoption of precautions for preventing, as far as possi- 
ble, children sickening for, or convalescent from, these diseases, 
fi’om mixing with other children at school. 

(7th.) The suppression, as far as may be, of the great national 
plague of vagrancy. 

(8th.) The abolition of the present evil practice of assemVding 
large numbers of children in the out-patient waiting rooms of public 
hospitals; a practice which, as 1 caij» testify from iny own ex- 
perience, is a very fruitful inciilis of spreading infection. 

(9th). The compulsory, j)crmaiiciit, disinfection (by self-acting 
apparatus) of the latrines and sewers of all public hospitals, and other 
* places in which sick people are congregated. 

(10th.) The establishment in convenievt places in every union 
(or Oliver health area) of depots of disinfectants of proved efficacy, 
together with printed, plain directio’hs for their use. 

(llth.) Instruction in all public schools, wftether for the higher 
or lower classes (and above all, in girls* schools), in the laws by 
which infectious disorders spread, and the principles to be acted upon 
to prevent this spreadii^. And, more esyiecially, tlie periodical 

* In rural districts the duties of Sanitary Inspectors miglit easily be pcrforiiied 
by the rural police. 

t Unless — which would bo still better, the Health Officers were jujule the 
registrars of death for their respective districts, 
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delivery (on the principle of the lectures on physiology, lately 
delivered by Professor Huxley to school teachers, with the sanction 
of the Privy Council) of short courses of lectures, imparting the 
same knowledge to school teachers, to trained nurses, and to sanitary 
inspectors. 

I attach great importance to these last suggestions as helping to 
secure that intelligent co-opcration of the laity in this great work, 
the Jacrf-c of which every medical man must have felt to be his one 
great hindrance at present in the way of prevention. It is a sugges- 
tion that can be the more easily^ acted upon, because our knowledge 
of the whole subject is not only suflicicntly advanced, but is of a 
kind that lends itself wHli peculiar facility to popular exposition. 

And, lastly, I would mention the instilution in all medical schools 
of special courses of instruction in preventive medicine. WJiat I 
would propose, in short, stated iit general terms, is more distinctness 
and concentration of aim, a wider and more active organisation, the 
dissemination through society of what is already sure in our know- 
ledge of the subject, and lastly, authority in the central department, 
to give effect to this knowledge under< the sanction of law. 

Whether the public and the profession are ripe for all this 
may be a question, but that the time and the opportunity arc, I 
myself feel very sure. The chief objection that will be taken to 
what is here proposed will, no doubt, be the expense it would in- 
volve. But beyond what is already incurred by our present 
establishments, and what will be incurred by sanitary works which 
the nation may be caid to have already determined on, this need not 
necessarily be very great. The whole scheme may bo described, in 
fact, as only the extension in a rather more perfect form, to the 
kingdom at large, of an organisation wliicdi has already been found 
to answer in particular places. Even in a money point of view, few 
things I suspect have ever paid better than the outlay which Bristol, 
for instance, has made, in the appointment of a health officer, 
assisted by an active staff, for the repression of disease among her 
citizens. 

But whatever decision m?y be come to on these and other points, I 
trust it will be seen that it^is only by acting on the principles 1 have 
here endeavoured to lay d’owii that this great combat with infectious 
plagues can be successfully waged. By beating down these plagues 
wherever they appear, hy< crushing them in their small beginnings, 
by pursuing them into their strongholds, and rooting them out, by 
making every advantage gained the ground of new reprisals, by 
carrying on incessant, implacable, internecine war against them, as 
against our direst enemies, which in sober truth they are — we 
should soon see a great falling off in the ^number of their victims, 
and gradually pave the ^vay to their extermination. No doubt, to 
many, such an idea as this will seem in the highest degree utopian ; 
but to have any other is surely to take a very limited view of the 
power of the human mind, and to be strangely blind to the lessons 
its triumphs in other fields are every day teaching us. 
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That man, who is rapidly subduing all the most Titanic forces of 
the universe to his commonest uses, should always remain at the 
mercy of these ignoble things, is an antithesis too extreme to be 
permanent. The subjection of the powers of nature to our will has 
always seemed to me to imply, as a strictly correlative achievement, 
the putting the plagues of nature under our feet. No doubt there is 
a wide difference in the two cases, between the intelligence of those 
on whom the discoverer has to depend for applying his fiews to * 
practice. But while this difference may be expected to lessen every 
day with the advance of popular k^iowledge, on the other hand the 
obstruciive effects of present apathy and ignoranefi may be to a great 
extent got over, py wise and active combinaition, * 

Nor, in calculating for the future, must it be forgotten, ^Uat 
a]?‘ea<iy, as before stated, wo are able to po^t out the fneans by 
which nvriny of the ifLost deadly of the irSFectious brood may be held 
in check. Not fb mention small-pox^ Asiatic cholera, typhoid (t,e. 
ODte^'k) fever, typhus, scarlet fever, a^ia diphtheria may be enumerated 
as amenable to preventive measures. In regard to some of these, the 
discovery ot tlie means of prcftection has been as unexpected as the 
means themselves are simple* TwerAy years agoj what iask could have 
seemed more hopeless than to |)revent the spread of Asiatic cholera ? 

J t wcnld, no doubt, be wrong to speak too conlidently of our success 
combatMig witn n disease which has made such gigantic havoc 
'4 race without wider experience. To draw conclusions hastily 
v?iich a case would betray a levity that ill befits the scientific man. 

^ i crthelcss, if the experience we have had oi? cholera in Bristol 
can be relied on, this fearful pestilence, which has more than once 
covered vast regions of the earth, jit once, as if with a funeral pall, and 
for whose abatement — in il^snair • f human aid — prayers have been 
offered up to heaven by all chifi* rhes, may be disarmed of its terrors, 
by measures as simple in desigii as they are easy of execution.* 

It is only the other djiy, again, that the infection of scarlet fever 
was treated of by all writers on the subject as a thing which from its 
very subtlety necessarily almost •entirely beyond our power. 
Now it seems to ho iu*the way of being generally recognised that the 
spread of this disease may always be grcatTy limited, and often entirely 
hindered by a few simple precautions.! Tlfe limitation of diphtheria 
by precautions of the same nature is, in well ordered households at 
any rate, a matter of the greatest 'certainty. Of typhoid or enteric 
fever 4 have already spoken at length. 

As regards the prevention of typhus, the experience of this town, 
if facts do not mislead us, is scarcely less encouraging. The universal 
efficiency of the measures adopted for the repression of this fever 

^ The reader may find a r^ord of tliis experiencf^ in two small publications by 
aiyself. “Memoranda on Asiastic Cholera, its mode of spreading, and its pre- 
vention.” By William Budd, M.D., Wright & Co., Bristol. And “Asiatic 
Cholera in Bristol in 186G.” Kerslake & Co., Bristol. 

t See Memorandum on the Prevention of Scarlet Fever, by the Metro^iolitan 
Officers of Health. 

2 D 
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here, cannot, perhaps, be considered to be perfectly established until 
they have beentested by the occurrence of the disease in combination 
with a severe winter and wide-spread destitution. But, at least, 
there can be no doubt that we have not only already succeeded in 
Bristol, by help of separation and disinfection, in stamping out a very 
formidable outbreak of typhus, but my friend, Mr. Davies, has equally 
succeeded since, and is confident that he can always succeed in sup- 
pressing every fresh outbreak of it by the same means.* Exte^ 
what lias already been found to answer locally, or in private hands, to 
the community at large, and a v^jSt inroad will soon be made into the 
domains of these scourges. There is another consideration of great 
importance. The'smallgr the compass to which they are reduced, the 
eaiyier, in rapidly increasing ratio, becomes their entire suppression. 

Lastiyyi there must be noticed the result to be expected from the 
altered attitude of society towards them. In* spite of the brilliant 
example of small-pox, the idea that infectious fevers arc things to be 
put down, has scarcely yet begun to penetrate the national mind. 
By the greater number to get scarlet fever, or measles, is thought to 
be as much in the course of nature as for a child to cut teeth or for a 
young man tq develop a beard But 'v^ieii the whole people, aided 
by all the resources of science and of civilisation, instead of yielding 
themselves as passive victims to these disorders, are banded together 
with a fixed determination to put them under foot, thei*e is scarcely 
a limit to what wo may expect from their efforts. 

The notion that mankind will one day be finally delivered from 
them, and tliat tliese loathsome entities will be eventually consigned 
to the same limbo which has already received the ichthyosaurus, 
the plesiosaurus, and other monstrous creations of a by-gone age, so 
far from being the dream of a visionary,, Js, in reality, a prospect to 
which we are justified in looking forward by the soberest realities. 
But even if we should fall far short of this consummation, I think 
enough has been said in favour of making these modern methods of 
preventing disease national in their application, to authorise us in 
concluding in the words which I have borrowed from an illustrious 
man for the motto of this address : “ Fon the saving of human 
labour, and the avoidanccS)f human misery, would be uncountable, 
if it were set about and begun, even in part.” 


0)1 the Same. By William Hardwicke, M.D. 

The present time isr peculiarly favourable for the discussion of tlio 
question hero proposed. A severe epidemic of scarlet fever pre- 
vails in most parts of the kingdom, and continues to increase in the 
numbers attacked, and in the violence ofc its character ; while re- 
lapsing fever has again* made its appearance in London, and seems , 

* The arrangements by which this feat was accomplished were planned and 
acted upon with great zeal and abihty by Dr, Drittan, Dr. Fox and Dr. Davies, 
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to show signs 'of abiding with aggravated xjonditions amongst the 
poorer classes during the approaching winter. Under the circuui- 
stauces a discussion of the means to be adopted for the repression 
and control of the high rate of mortality resulting from contagious 
maladies, and of the cognate but more comprehensive question, How 
are we to remove the cause ? becomes a public duty and is well 
worth the careful consideration of this Association. This subject is 
within the range of legislative action, and one which, if undeVtakon 
by members competent to the task, would indubitably affect the 
deliberations of the Royal Sanitary Commission now sitting, and 
whose report in the forthcoming year is looked for ^ith interest. 

The ordinary treatment of epidemic diseaseif is notoriously unsatis- 
factory, and very little success has attended the efforts of 
practitioners to check their spread, ^iiher in dcn|ely populat(?d towns 
or in rural districts. Ilqually unsatisfactoi^, although not altogether 
insignificant, have Been the results of sjnitary legislation, as proved 
by the high mortality from contagious diseases in all parts of the 
country. General experience clearly testifies that nothing can more 
effectually prevent the invasion* or arrest the progress, of epidemic 
maladies than a systematic getioral adtion, which would •bring within 
its scope districts adjacent to each other, and involve an amendment 
of sanitary law, so as to make individuals legally responsible for the 
dangers arising from the spread of disease — a principle already 
recognised in the vaccination laws. 

The science and art of Preventive medicine (of which Epidemiology 
is a part) is one of those departments with which the general body of 
the medical profession ought to be more familiar than they prove 
themselves at present. Till this, however, is made a feature in 
our public medical school-4eiichiiig, and of medical practice, wo 
cannot expect a change for the better. 

In contagious diseases more than any others, the maxim holds 
good, that “ Prevention is better than cure.” Once they have 
become established, they run a well-known course. 

The time has come, 1 think, when curative skill, applied to this 
class of diseases, has re*iched its maximmn success, for it is now 
generally acknowledged that little can be done beyond lessening the 
^duration and severity of accompanying symptoms ; frequently, the 
most important function, indeed, of a physician is simply to watch 
and direct nursing duties and the indnagemefit of the sick-chamber. 

The <Qost useful and well-timed yiedical advice is often tendered 
when there is no disease actually present ; and » sometimes medical 
skill and judgment will be more esteemed, if directed to prevention, 
than any attempt to cure when disease has once become fixed. 

To the general body oj the medical profession, however, the 
public must ultimately look for sound doc1:rine with regard to 
Preventive medical service, I cannot see any difficulty in engraft- 
ing sanitary work upon the duties of ordinary medical practitioners, 
and of their having the benefit of payments both for curative and 
preventive measures. 


2 D 2 
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As sub-officers in districts they would be entitled to fees or salaries 
for filling up certain requisite forms, or supplying information point- 
ing out sanitary defects in houses or districts necessary to be inves 
tigated by the Health Officer, whose large area would perhaps not 
enable him to attend personally. This work would involve no more 
trouble than medical men often c^pvote Avithout any remuneration. 

It is noAV well established that personal intercourse and contact 
with diothing spread these diseases with great facility; but it cannot 
be expected that one district will be fairly protected, and have the 
security it ought to enjoy, unless some general laws operate through- 
out the whole coiSntry. 

One difficulty that meets us at the present time^is, that Officers of 
fcUoQlth rarely obtain official information of epidemic disease, even 
in theft own distij^cts, until tjiey sec the death registered in the 
returns of the Registrar^General, when it i^ obviously too late to 
adopt measures for preventi<^. * 

The plan I propose is to lirve returns of all contagious diseases. 
This record would not only suffice for most practical sanitary 
purposes, but would render less urg^^it the need of a general regis- 
tration of disease (winch has ’for soraie time been looked upon as a 
necessity of sanitary organisation, and has very recently been advo- 
cated in connection with the Poor Law medical service). The legal 
registration of zymotic diseases, v/s the basis for an improved sani- 
tary legislation, Avould, for many reasons, supply the place of a 
general registration of disease. One, it must be especially remem- 
bered, is that the ’ zymotic diseases, in their various forms, constitute 
one-fourth of the deaths from all causes ; and in dealing with these 
preventiblc diseases which demand special legislation, we can well 
afford to defer the consideration of a system of registration for all 
other diseases. 

The diseases I would include among the list to be registered as 
contagious, pestilential, infectious or catching, are small-pox, scarlet 
fever, measles, typhus, typhoid and puerperal fever, whooping-cough, 
erysipelas, and cholera ; perhaps, ajso, venereal diseases that occur 
in public hospital practice* • 

The machinery by '^liicli the spread of these diseases may be 
limited, would be certain amendments of our present sanitary laws^ 
and of future enactments ; changes which I propose to be made 
not only available for checking the ravages of preventible disease 
in general, but to prepare the 'yay to a sound and intelligibk. system 
of sanitary police fpr the purposes of state medicine. 

Haying expressed my belief that a registration ‘ of contagious 
diseases appears to be the best means for effecting an improved 
sanitary organisation to mitigate or cjfeck these maladies, I will 
venture to indicate 'Cv^hat I conceive to be its operation upon indi- 
viduals and upon the community. 

First. An Officer of Public Health, or a Medical Registratioi: 
Officer, should be appointed in every town or district where at presen 
no such officer exists. The present registration districts, one or more- 
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acoording to circumstances, being combined, would form suitable 
areas for his administration, and would be preferable, for statistical 
reasons, to the parochial or municipal boundaries. These appoint- 
ments should be no longer permissive, but compulsory, and the 
duties attached to the office so clearly defined, that uniformity of 
action might be obtained. The reports of such officers ought to 
be annually presented to the local board, and would include certain 
returns to be forwarded to a central authority — either the* Privy 
Council Office, or that of the Registrar-General, or a Minister 
of Public Health, I need scarcely add that these appointments 
should not be subordinated to local influence. In tUb Twenty-seventh 
Report of the Registrar- General some of th<i functions of a Regis- 
tration Medical Officer are briefly enumerated (p. 184), and 
advantages of employing such an officer in carrying out ^ffe'plan 
I propose are obvious 'co any one wlfo has vionsiaered this subject. 

Secondly. It shduld be compulsory on this officer, or a responsible 
person in charge of hospitals, disp^nSaries, refuges, workhouses, 
schools,* and tenant-houses, to prepare and keep a register open to 
inspection, containing the nam;i and address of persons under their 
observation, or of cases under treatment for oontagious diseases. 
Those returns should be forwarded to the registrars of the district, 
or a competent sanitary authority at a central office, where they can 
be inspected or published weeklj^, I am fully persuaded, too, that 
the medical profession generally may in this matter render very 
essential service. They could, I think, without much difliculty be 
prevailed upon to keep a record of cases whicli* occur in private 
families, cases which the medical registration oflicer would bo unable 
to procure. The result of the information thus secured will effec- 
tually dispose of any excujc^that may be offered for delay in the 
application of remedial measures, or for ignorance of the existence 
of the diseases. Penalties would, of course, be enforced for refusing 
to give the information required, or for neglecting to make the 
returns.f 

■ ^ ■ ■■ ■ 

* Your Vice-President, Df. Lankestor, justly remarks in his last report to the 
vestry of St. James, “ Children absent from school from any contagion unforeseen 
should be reported. Ragged schools in particular are, in my experience, prolific 
* of them. But it is the utter and entire carelessness of families with regarcl to the 
propagation of these diseases that causes them to exist and spread. Thus children 
are constantly sent to school with whoopin*g cough. *If they arc not sent to school 
with measles or scarlet fever, children are sent from families where these diseases 
exist. Grown-up persons freely pass from (iiseased families to those which are free 
from them, and communicate the contagion. Clothes* are carried from the 
families of tailors, milliners, dressmakers, washerwomen, and others, where 
infection exists, to families where previously there was no disease. The mind of 
the whole population needs to impressed with the danger and fatal results of 
these practices before we can expect to control and eradicate zymotic diseases.” 

t A law has just passed tlie State legislature of Boston, Massachusetts, making 
it penal for the owners of tenanted houses let to more than one family to neglect to 
give notice to the sanitary authority, or one of its officers, of any person suffering 
from a contagious, infectious, or pestilential disease. In addition to this, ffie 
owner, occupier, or agent of such projierty or houses let to more than one family 
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Thirdly, I would suggest that the Oflicer of Public* Health should, 
through an Inspeditor of Nuisances, or the police, cause inspections 
to be made, and if necessary report upon houses or premises where 
any infectious malady has been stated to exist ; that b® should issue 
notice to owners or occupiers of such premises elfectually to cleanse, 
to disinfect blankets, bedding, bed-clothes, and wearing-apparel, or 
to destroy them at the exi^ense of the owner, or if thought necessary, 
of tliot j)ublic authority ; also that they should carry out sanitary 
orders, if possible, forthwith, -or in the case of structural improve- 
ments, within a specified time; in default, to be subject to such 
penalties as are now in force under the Sanitary Act, 1866. The 
beneficial effect bf su(jli action upon the condition of the dwellings 
j^l the poor, and upon those who li^e under ‘landlord cupidity, 
it difficult to foresee. At all events the plan will secure 

in most cases the bleansiing of* premises, tho^ removal of filth and 
offensive rubbish, and the providing of proper •receptacles for the 
same ; will furnish a knowleSgp of the evils of over-crowding, if not 
eftect an abatement of it; will indicate the defects in water supply, 
drainage, and ventilation ; and will, i% many other ways, be the means 
of converting places, now the abode of squalor, into habitations fit 
for our labouring classes. Demolishing them by the application of 
Mr. Torrens’s Artisans Dwelling Act may even be advisable. 

In conclusion, I would briefly ^icntion a few other measures, in 
addition to a complete registration of zymotic diseases, by wliich 
legislation may limit the spread of contagious maladies. 

(a) Government might reasonably insist upon every municipal 
authority providing adequate means for personal ablution, and for tho 
cleansing of personal apparel, by means of public baths and laundry 
or wash-houses. This has in principle been long acknowledged by 
the Act of Sir H. Dufikenfield, 9 and 10 Viet., c. 74, passed in 
1846, but, like so many other Acts wliich are permissive, it has not 
to a great extent proved beneficial. All schools attended by children 
of the lower classes should have ample means provided for personal 
ablutions. The organisatiai of a public laundry would materially 
assist in giving cmployn^cnt to numbers /if females in washing, 
ironing, and mangling, a^id would afford inestimable benefit to all 
families now unfortunately compelled to do their wasliing in the 
close atmosphere of a room where they live, eat, and sleep. " 

(J),) Attached to the public laundry ought also to be the disinfecting 
and cleansing apjiaratns for public use, in accordance wjth pro- 
visions in Sect. 23 of vSanitary 'Act, 1866, where at a fixed charge 
clothes, car])ets, bedding, furniiurc, &c., could ho disinfected, either 
at the public expense or by payments from those who have means. 

(c.) Sections 27 and 28 ought to be made compulsory in every 
large town, empowering the nuisance afitliority to provide a proper 


is compelled to place his name and address on tho entrance or door of such house 
or tenement, in order that the authorised officer may know to whom to apply 
or serve his notices. 
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place for the reception of bodies of persons who have died from a 
contagious disease, and corpses awaiting interment or a post mortem 
examination. Public mortuaries would offer an inestimable bonelit 
to the families of those who now live in crowded lodgings, and who 
have to eat, drink, and sleep in the same room with the dead body 
for several days previous to burial. I need scarcely hero again 
say these sections of sanitary laws kre permissive, an d consequently 
almost inoperative. , 

(rf.) The general arrangement for scavenging and civic purification 
should be under the control of the Public Health Officer, subject to 
the approval of his Local Board or Sanitary Committee, and not as 
in general, under the surveyor of the district.^ ^ 

(e.) Hospital acloramodation for patients suffering from contagious 
diseases, apart from the general and ordinary patients, has iKft 'bffen 
provided to the extant demandea*. Tli^i Sarfltary Act of 1866, 
Section 37, in som« measure provides for this ; and the Amendment 
of 1867, Section 10, gives power to ^a/ for special medical services 
with consent of the Privy Council, but it has not been taken advan- 
tage of. I cannot see the desmbility of special hospitals, except' in 
very largo towns ; and even yi most c^f these, the existing institutions 
and county infirmaries might easily be enlarged, and well adapted 
for the reception of any probable number that may require admission. 
Every local authority should ulw^iys have at command special beds, 
or a ward for patients suffering from small-pox, scarlet fever, typhus 
fever; and the necessity of isolating persons suffering from such 
diseases, or persons nursing patients so suffering, (^ught to be legally 
insisted upon. In most instances an arrangement with the hospital 
or infirmary of a county or town would be the most desirable plan. 
The cost should be borne Ijy the authorities out of rates, including a 
share in the expenses of the general inanagjlment and medical staff. 
The establishment of cottage or village hospitals is also to be highly 
recommended. By this means we not only secure the best medical 
skill attainable for the sick which the neiglihourhood can produce, 
but such a system withdraws the poor, at^least for a time, from pauper 
influences, and tends 1^) elevate them in, their own estimation, and 
that of their fellows. 

j (/•) Venereal disease ought at the same >irne to be placed under 
special treatment, if cases come under the jurisdiction of sanitary 
police, as they will do when a moi’C strictj surveillance is given to 
prostitj^tion by extending the Contagious Diseases Act of 1867 
to the civil population as well as to the military and naval garrisons. 

These few remarks, the result of my expenence as a Medical 
Officer of Health, I have much pleasure in offering to the Health 
Department of this Association. 1 must however express my regret 

^at the imperfect manner in which they have been conveyed. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Trench (Liverpool), on rising to open the discussion, remarked that “ C^est 
touj ours le ]^emi€r pas qui coute.^* As a Medical Officer of Health, however, he 
would venture to express a doubt whether government ought to interfere further 
at present in the prevention of infectious diseases. He would rather put the ques- 
tion thus — “ Ought the government to frame laws which would interfere with the 
social position of the people, until thq people have been educated sufficiently to 
give assistance to the government ? ” Indeed he did not think that any paternal 
govermnent, on the continent or elsewhere, however tyrannical it might be, 
would give to medical officers such extensive powers as the advancing liberalism of 
tlie age had given to them in tliis country, Wliat was the extent of those powers ? 
He, as a Medical Officer of Healthy was entitled to inquire how houses were 
occupied ; not merel^ houses used for purposes of trade or profit, but houses which 
were occupied of hecessit/r by two or more families. The necessity for such 
occupation was poverty. He was entitled to demand that ail such houses should 
'^elf^k.tjsred, and he was himself called upon to measure the rooms of the houses, 
and to state how many»persons could ^safely occupy them. Furthermore, he was 
empowered by the local authol*ity which framed the bye-laws, to send inspectors, 
by day and by night, not, be it remembered, into a lodging-house where strangers 
might be assembled, but into tile ^acred recesses of Englishmen’s homes. In 
Liverpool alone, ho had 7h(.K) houses at present under inspection by day and night. 
The power of interference given by the government did not end here, for he was 
entitled to bring \ip before the justices of the peace any of the poor people who 
lived in the sub-let rooms of these luAises in the event of their being overcrowded ; 
and the persons offending niiglit bo fined or committed to prison. This surely 
was government interference with a vengeance, and he did not believe it would be 
tolerated for a moment except among a people w'ho were convinced of its 
necessity. Look at the Act of 181)0. It first of all gave the local authority power 
to erect disinfecting apparatus, and to carry to them the clothes and wearing 
apparel found in infected houses. Furtiicr, the statute defines the whole method 
of what might be faijdy termed government interference. These powers existed 
at present, but wore they carried out ? For his own part ho believed that the 
people were not sufficiently educated to apprehend the necessity of carrying out 
the system in its entirety, especially as regards the seizure of clothing. In his 
opinion the government ou^it not to interfere ij»irther until those whose duty it 
was to be the teachers of mo people were bettor prepared to aid the medical 
officers, and to educate the people for further interference. He liad had to call 
attention in Liverpool to this very subject of the disinfecting apparatus, so little 
had it been made use of, and he was sorry to say that on that occasion he w^as 
under the necessity of passing an indirect censure on the members of his own 
profession, for he had failed to receive assistance from them in making known the 
existence of infectious disease. The action tf the parochial authorities in Liver- 
pool ho considered was an example to all parochial authorities throughout the 
country in doing what they di^l to prevent the spread of infectious disease. They 
had done this thoroughly ; •imd it was a very curious thing that in the recent 
scarlet fever epidemic it was not principally among the poor that the disease ' 
spread, but in the airy suburban districts. It apjicared among the country people, 
who ought to have prevented it without government interforence. The powers 
which the local authorities had of in^^erfering appeared to him to bo at> present 
quite sufficient. The local authorities had the power to disinfect, and indeed it 
was a penal offence for liny man to remove from a dwelling, whether it were his 
own or otherwise, clothes or materials which had been in contact with infectious 
disease. It was impossible by any government interference to force the people to 
follow the doctor’s recommendations in case of scarlet fever so far as to destroy 
all emanations. When a <leath had occurred from an infectious complaint the 
survivors usually left the house, but they could not remove goods and furniture " 
which h^ been in contact until they had been disinfected. To sum up, he would 
say that if medical men did their duty, if the clergy would exert themselves to 
make known the axioms laid down by the doctors, and if our publicists and 
journalists would give the public constant instruction on sapitary subjects, the 
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time might arriye when the people would be sufficiently educated to let the 
government interfere more than they did at present. But if the government 
interfered further before the people were prepared for more interference, and 
before there was the requisite machinery to carry the rules of the government into 
operation, it would only have the effect of bringing the government into disrepute. 

Mr. T. D. Davies (Medical Officer for Bristol) said it showed great temerity on 
his part to differ from so high an authority as Dr. Trench, who had referred to 
the powers conferred by the Sanitary Act of 18()(j. Dr. Trench no doubt had in 
his mind the dfith section, which empo wered the local authorities to make bye- 
laws. But how many, he should like to know, of the local authorities had availed 
themselves of that power, for the clause was permissive and not comi^ulsdry. For 
three years he had been vainly trying to get bye-laws passed under that clause in 
Bristol. He believed that a largo numjjer of the people of Bristol died of 
bronchitis from being subjected to the irritation of the lungs, caused by the smoko 
of the city, but nothing effectual had been done to prig^ent this. Under the 
Sanitary Act of 1801), the local authorities were cnij^wered to erect hospitals with 
a view to prevent disease. The scheme was attem 2 :)ted to bo carried out, but tjje 
legal authorities in Lonc^on held that the managers of such hospitrif oitiild not 
refuse to accept the caso^of a broken leg,*or any ^^ther dclso that might offer. This 
(urcumstanco was iii itself sufficient to hinder the erection of hospitals for 
preventing the spread of infectious diseases.^ Then, again, the want of a central 
authority was very much felt. They had * stamped out” typhus fever at Bristol, 
but their neighbours frequently sent them cases. They had had cases sent to 
them from Liverpool, Manchesterfi Ireland and Glasgow. Only a month ago a 
case came from Glasgow by railway, an 4 l the diseased person was sent to the 
Bristol workhouse, but how miTny persons he poisonec? on the road it would of 
course bo impossilDlo to say. The same kind of thing happened in 1806 as 
respected cholera. The powers conferred on the local authorities with regard to 
disinfection were at present very liiT%ited, and it was extremely difficult to carry 
them out. In Bristol, if a case of typhus fever occurred, the diseased person was 
if possible removed, or, if he was a lodger, ho (Mr. Davies) frightened all the 
other lodgers away. He put a cordon round the house, and when the party was 
either dead or removed, he caused the bedding, &c., to bo destroyed ; and here he 
might remark, the 22nd section of tlie Sanitary Act was found extremely useful. 
A man was kept on the premises until it was believed that the last germ of disease 
had disappeared. Typhoid and cholera — those dreadful scourges of the human 
race — were completely under^men’s control, and 4e had no fear of their becoming 
epidemic in Bristol, as long as the present system was carried out. He believed 
tile Bristol Board of Health was equal to any in the kingdom. In conclusion, he 
would only remark that he should like to have a centnd authority constituted, in 
order to produce unanimity of action between different local bodies. 

Dr. Peaiice felt much interested in the paper which had been read by Dr. Budd, 
especially as he had given an illustration, the statistical table, of vicarious 
mortality. Dr. Budd li.id not, however, dwelt^ upon that subject. The table now 
exliibited showed that there was a law of vicarious mortality over which they could 
have no control by legislative emuitmeut or the conferring of powers on local autho- 
rities. They could luivc no control over specie'll visitations in certain localities of 
infectious diseases. The same law governed tlie visitations of epidemics all over 
the world. In the East the (iholera tioud depi-tfited its germs of disease. Wlion 
one^f these clouds appeared over a ship one-third of the persons on board her were 
sure to be stricken down by Asiatic cluylera. Whatever government might do to 
prevent the spread of infectious disease, he was a mountebank who attempted by 
legislation to prevent an epidemic, by such means, for example, as the Compulsory 
Vaccination Act. To illustrate the law of vicarious mortality he would refer to 
the figures during the year 1838, which was the first year of complete registration 
at the Registrar-Generafs (Office. It was also the^ear of the great epidemic visi- 
tation of small-pox. Well, in t he year 1838 sraall-pox killed 10,208, and scarlatina 
6802 persons. In 1840 the number of deaths from small pox had diminished by 
0000, while the number of deaths from scarlatina had increased by 12,000. In fine, 
it appeared that the mortality from scarlatina was always heaviest when small pox 
was absent, and always lowest when small-pox was present, He agreed with 
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Dr. Budd and Dr. Trench that we ought to do all we could in 4ihe way of disin- 
fection, but he had great miegivings as to the propriety of Parliament constituting 
a oent^ board, with ramifications all over the country, and a lar^ staff of local 
officers and inspectors. He was jealous of such suggestions as Dr. Budd had made 
in his paper. He would rather rely upon the education of the people and the 
efforts of medical men in their particular spheres, and he hailed with great 
gratification and delight the proof that in Bristol measures of tliat kind were not 
neglected, and that when not neglected they were found effectual. He cited 
statistics of the Plague of London, from fG04 to Kill, to show that there were two 
points connected with this subject of infectious disease ; first, its incidences and 
locality, !ind the particular cycles in which those incidences occur, and, secondly, 
the mode of preventing it by all means which were in harmony with the teaching 
of the law officers of health. , 

Mr. W. H. MiciiA^Ti said he understood the gist of the argument of the last 
speaker to be that, as diseases are vicarious, and as one takes the place of another, all 
methods for the removal of disease must be uicless. He Should commend to 
Pearce the study of the statistics of what had been done in the city of Salisbury, 
and liESWhte a course of study as to the duration of life in the middle ages and at 
the present time. If we had all- over tlfo country such gentlemen as Dr. Trench, 
and such corporations as that of Liverpool, sucli gentlemen as Mr. Davies, and such 
local boards as that of Bristol, he sl^uild think less of the necessity of remodelling 
our sanitary laws. As a legal man, wh4‘ had had long and almost daily experience 
in carrying out every branch of our sanitary laws, lie must say that at the present 
time it was a perfect impossibilily to execute t those laws for the benefit of the 
country. He had been successful in ob1i>iniiig the appointment of the commission 
which was now inquiring* into the present condition of our siinitary laws. One 
great question to bo considered was tliis — and it was one on which he thought an 
opinion could not be too often expressed at these conferences — “Is sanitary law to 
be permissive or compulsory ‘f ” That w'as Ujo great question for them to solve. 
They ought to accumulate their data around that central point, and to express with 
a decided voice their belief that the legislature ought to compel persons to act in 
such a way that the public health should not be sacrificed by their neglect of ordi- 
nary precautions. Great* mortality was found, not in our large towns only, for the 
highest rate of mortality was to be found in spots where nature had boom most 
lavish of her beauties. It was in isolated farm-houses that fever greatly prevailed, 
and until we entirely remodolled our sanitary laws, and divided the whole country 
into districts, presided over by*hcalth officers adequately paid, no improvement 
could possibly take place. In his opinion this Association ought never to rest 
until it procured from the government, which was unwilling to make any change, 
at least the appointment of an Under-Secretary of State to preside over a Depart- 
ment of State Medicine. At present our laws were most cumbrous. We had, 
indeed, a sanitary law, wLich, if it gould bo carried out properly, would confer 
inestimable benefits on the community. At first it was imagined that the greatest 
of those benefits w^ould result from the forty-ninth clauf o, which empowered any 
inhabitant to put the Secretary State in motion, and get him to remedy tliat 
which was producing disease aii^. death. It happened, however, that that clause 
was so imperfectly worded that when the Secretary of State bad issued his order 
to have the requisite works executed, ho had no power to raise the money wanted 
to defray the cost. One would* naturally* imagine that’ when another Act was 
passed this glaring defect would have been remedied, and ample powers givfn to 
the Secretary of State. But even after another Act had been passed in the follow- 
ing session, it was found tha4^ it liad conferred no authority for raising the money. 
Indeed a third Act w^as pa^?sod and that also was inadequate. He would content 
himself with remarking that bye-laws might be made after the most anxious con- 
sideration, and assented to by the Secretary of State, and vet the Court of Queen’s 
Bench might subsequently declfl-re them illegal,, in '^iJ'iiich event all the expense 
incurred would have to be recouped from the moneys belonging to the corporation 
or the Local Board of Health. In order to guide the action of the commission 
wbich'was now sitting, ho wanted this section of the Association to express an 
opinion on the following points — That compulsory and consolidated legislation 
was essential, and that, whatever legislation might bo attempted, the education of 
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the people in the first principles of health and disease was indispensable, if good 
results were to beT secured. 

Dr. Ettmsey (Cheltenham) said he would not attempt to follow Dr. Budd, who 
in his very able paper had nearly exhausted the subject. There were, however, 
one or two points which cropped out from his address, and which had been the 
means of eliciting very important opinions from his audience, and in particular 
from Dr. Trench. As there was an apparent antagonism between the position 
taken by Dr. Budd and that assumed by Dr. Trench, he hoped he should be per- 
mitted to say a few words on the subje.t. Dr. Trctich objected to government 
interference being carried to such an extent as was advocated by Dr. Budd. Now 
he ventured to suggosb in modern plirasc tluit there was centralisationi-and cen- • 
tralisation. Power might be centralised in two or three difi'erent ways. In one 
way it might bo extremely objectionable, while in anolher it might be very useful 
and beneficial to the community. The Sind of centralisation to which he, in 
common with Dr. Trench, objected, w^as tliat w'hich would fest all power of com- 
pulsion in a ncutroi metropolitan board, existing, -^lery pi*t?bably, as an organ of 
party government, and at all limes open to the grave objection that the more 
complete the action of such a board might be, the less earnest and zef^Joi::: -wouffi 
be the exertions of the l^jalities. In otl»r words, the localities w^oulci be tempted 
to neglect their duties to a certain extent. Bu^J having made that admission, ho 
was far from going the wdiole length with Dr. Trench. To postpone state action 
till the people w^ero educated would, in faci^ rc^^ult in their being kept iu ignorance. 
Such a course would amount to a reversal of the groat principle of “aggressive 
policy ” started by Dr. Chalmers. When the people were uneducated, and ignorant 
of the laws of health, or of the Taw's on which public morals are founded, they 
must, until taught, lie forced to v>bey Ihos? laws. As he.had lugt remarked, there 
were two kinds of centralisation. We might, for instance, have a multitude of 
centres in the country instead of one. Indeed, wo might have too great a multitude 
of centres. But, still, was there no medium? Were there not counties in 
England, and could we not, by a judicious arrangement, obtain much wider 
districts than now existed for organisation, and for the appointment of skilled 
officers ? He believed that was the very object for wliich they wore all contending, 
namely, that there should bo an organisation, wliich, w^hout transferring every- 
thing to a central board, should plant centres throughout the country, so as to 
ensure the proper administration of our sanitary laws. 

Mr. Cauteii thought we ought not to lose sight of the groat educational 
influence of the la\v itself. TJie^ educational influence of law reached all classes of 
society, and ho believed there was no influence more powerful in spreading a 
knowledge of sanitary duties than the practical teaching given by the decisions of 
magistrates and of the courts of law. 

Mr. Geouge Gibbs (Darlington), coincided to the fullest extent in the re- 
marks of Dr. Trench to the effect that compulsory legislation could not take place 
until the people wore bettor educated, for i;l four suecessive years the legislature 
had passed no fewer tha|jj seven sdHiitary Acts, the result being a mass of confusion 
which necessitated the appointment of a coifl|pission to inquire into the subject, 
[t seemed to him that any law which might be propounded would he partial and 
arbitrary, and would even amount, in some case?, to tyrannical oppression. Tho 
object of legislation was summed up in the word “ isolat ion.” Now, were tho 
people prepared for isolation? If onqof a inan^ children were seized with scarlet 
fever, must the law stop in and take that chihl out of his house? Mh)uld its 
motJier permit such a proceeding? i^To, certainly not. Or, if the elilld were 
removed, the question would arise as to whether its mother should go w^ith it. 
In short, there were all kinds of difficulties in the w^^y. Wo could not have any 
Satisfactory and clear legislation on this matter until the people were educated to 
such a point that they would willingly receive it, and then they would no longer 
need legislation because, b;;t that time, instead of its being requisite to have an 
ofiicer appointed, with a largo staff of inspectors,'* the head of every household in 
the kingdom would bo a medical ofllcer of health. 

Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., said: I think it would be excessively unfortunate, 
and most disastrous, indeed, if the opinion wont forth, as from this department of 
the Association that no further legislation was necessary in respect of sanitary 
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improvement*. We are at this time in such a state of inefficiency, that we see in 
many directions a necessity for legislation. We have just been told more forcibly 
than ever, how very important a part water plays in the transmission of disease. 
Then we have learnt lately, more clearly than before, the way in which the people 
are being poisoned by impure food, and that, therefore, the government ought to 
interfere to render acts of adulteration punishable. We are just beginning to find 
out that our Acts of Parliament are contradictory. The existing statutes require 
codifying and re-arranging, and the government ought to interfere at once and 
give us this re-arrangement. And yet tfie notion is entertained by some members 
that no. action is necessary on the part of the government. I look upon 
Dr. Tr^ch’s speech as one of the greatest value, rather, however, as a satire, 
and as a reproof to some among us. I think, with great deference to Dr. 
Pearce, that his opinions have a mont dangerous tendency. Dr. Trench said, 
Let publicists teach the people.” Well I, for one, have endeavoured to do so, 
and to make the truths of sanitary science widely known. I regret with him, 
however, that efforts in this direction are not mone fully appreciated. I can echo 
^ery word he said with regard to the clergy. I made a similar remark about 
the cleTgySin a former occasion, and brought a hornet’s nest about my head, as he 
probably will. I trust, h6wever^>that thhse gentlemen \^j 11 soon bo led to see how 
they may aid in preparing the populations to receive the g^-oat truths they have 
to teach, for in the miserable holejk wliich the poor inhabit, with bad food, bad 
water, and, as a consequence, ill healfu, morality and religion are out of the 
question. They cannot be good if they would. This fact is not preached by the 
great organs of the press, nor urged in the pulpit — that enormous engine for good. 
An immense deal has been done in Bristol, and I believe that Mr. Davies has an 
excellent Board of Health. The improvement in ‘the death-rate is very considera- 
ble, but still I do not think that more ought not to be done. 1 have seen in 
Bristol — and this is not my first visit hero—some most frightful places where a 
good state of health is certainly not j^ossiblo. Por example, there are the pests 
near the cathedral and the gas works. That quarter 1 visited this morning, in 
company with a gentleman who knows it very well, and I there found men, women, 
and children herded together in small low rooms without windows. There is no 
sujjply of fresh air, and* if an epidemic were to break out in that quarter, it must 
carry off large numbers of the inhabitants. No doubt the Board of Health, and 
the Medical Officer, find it difficult to deal with that place, but they are, neverthe- 
less, bound to do so, and if they have not suflicient, powers already, the legislature 
ought to give them additional powers. '■ 

Dr. Trench said he considered that every person might beneficially interfere for 
the prevention of the spread of infectious diseases, but the question at issue was, 


whether further interference on the part of the government was at present 
desirable ? For his own part he was decidedly opposed to the government going 
any further, as it had already gone far enough tentatively. Jove ought not to bo 
asked to help the waggoner until the* waggoner# had shown that he had done his 
utmost to help himself. , 

Dr. W. Budd (Bristol) in reply to Dr. Trench said, it appeared to him that the 
ignorance of the people furnishejl the strongest of all arguitients for the extension 
of the powers of the government, which it should be borne in mind represented 
the enlightened opinion of the country. Dr. Trench had dwelt with great force 
on the difficulties in the way of c*3-rying ouv the Sanitary Act. The experience of 
Mr. Davies, however, led that gentleman to a totally opposite conclusion. ^Mr. 
Davis found that despotic as were the jioWers conferred by the Act of 1866, the 
people were perfectly willing to acquiesce in thorn, and tliat the difficulties were 
like angel’s visits, very few and far between. Ho did not find any fault with the 
Act for not conferring sufficient powers, his objection simply being tliattho statute 
was a permissive and not a compulsory one. That was a fault which went to the 
root of the whole matter. , * 

Dr. Lewis (Bridgend) said his opinion with regard to the advisability of further 
government interference was altogether different from that expressed by Dr. 
Trench. With regard to Mr. Davies, it might be gathered from ttiat gentleman’s 
remarks, that he sometimes took the bull by the horns, and when the words of 
the Act were doubtful, he was in the habit of giving them rather a free transla- 
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tion. For this reason he also might consider that the present laws were sufficient. 
We had, however, to deal in various parts of the country with individuals who were 
disposed to resist as far as possible the carrying out of the law. Ho himself was 
unfortunately situated in such a district, and he could assure the meeting that ho 
had very groat difficulties to contend with. For nearly ten years he had been 
vainly endeavouring to get a supply of pure water for the poor, but the resolution 
which he proposed as a member of the Board was invariably negatived, although 
the necessity for procuring pure water was row acknowledged. The Board of 
Health objected to spend money, and ne therefore wanted government inter- 
ference to make them spend it, in order to secure the health of the peopl^. 

Mr. Richard Gibbs (London) : He was sure the members of the faculty 
would not be offended if ho said they were all apt to fall into a certain 
groove, and therefore it was a mi8fortu»e that they had not the company of 
persons who could set them right. It had been alleged iiiat there had been an 
immense outlay to very little practical purpose. He wa* sure his friend. Dr. 
Pearce, had been mRsunderstoo 1 as having desired fo stop legislation altogether, 
merely because he referred to the law of vicarious mortality, which must btf 
familiar to every medical nian. He coiiljj not fail to |jo aware, howler, that a 
very large proportion of^the medical profession iiad already expressed a jealousy 
of that Commission ‘and their want of confidence in it. On this point he would 
quote a leader in the British Medwal Journal the writer of which said — When 
the report appears it will be considered iRfalliblo by one party and worthless by 
the other.” If that should be the case, ho thought that it would be safer to 
await the report of the Royal CoiAnission before they proceeded further. 

Dr. Macmillan (Hull) said ; JIaving formerly been a member of the local Bpard 
of Health at Hull he had arrived at the conclusion that an inimenso amount of 
money was spent, and that very little was got in return. How far, then, could 
this unnecessary expenditure oe prevented ? How far might the government 
interfere, and how far should local* influence be allowed to exercise its proper 
rights ? Until recently the people of Hull had no supply of pure water, but they 
now got abundance of it from an artesian well. He regretted to say, however, 
that owing to the low position of the town the drainage was intermittent, and that 
in consequence of the value of land the imputation acciftnulated in some parts of 
the town to a dangerous extent. It was true that a sanitary law existed, but how, 
he would ask, could it be put in force ? Its application was optional, and the 
municipal authorities were the parties who could put it in operation. But the 
standard of our municipal Authorities had been gradually going down. Many 
persons were admitted to those municipal Boards, who themselves required to be 
educated up to a certain standard. Many of them were certainly not “the right 
men in the right places.” How, then, could alteration be effected in this state of 
things ? In his opinion application ought to be made to the government, and a 
Board established wliich should be independent of local influences. Local OfficorB 
of Health ought to be appoint ed,*with good salaries, under the supervision of the 
government. He did net. care to w^ait for thotoreport of the Royal Commission, as 
all the gentlemen present knew how far the existifig Acts of Parliament were put into 
operation in the toviis which they respectively inhabited. He felt sure there was 
a great want of a paid medical authority in every largo town. In the medical pro- 
fession there were some aspirants for municipai honours, and of course when they 
attained them they readily gave their “bpinions respecting all matters affecting the 
public healtli. The rate-payors consequently asked themselves the question, 
“ Why should wo pay a medical officer? ” Ho felt convinced that this branch of 
the Association ought, in very strong terms, to express its opinion that some 
improvement was required in the action of the government with regard to the 
local authorities who put in operation the various sanitary laws. 

Da. Baylis (Medical Officer of Birkenhead) said the subject bad been so well 
di^ussed that ho should have forborne from making any remarks had there not 
arisen a difference of opinion concerning the desirability of extending govern- 
ment interference. It would, he thought, be unfortunate if it were to go forth to 
the world that they were divided in their counsels. Dr. Trench had, in some 
measure, supported the opposition to the extention, but he thought that if his 
speech were well examined it would be found not to have that solid structure 
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wkioh some subsequent speakers had ascribed to it. Dr, Trench said in effect — 

There is great difficulty in working the present sanitary regulations, and that 
before we make any more wo ought to educate the people.” Now, on the first 
point. Dr. Trench was, no doubt, averyliigh authority, but on the second, bo was 
no more an authority than any other person. What was required was a law that 
might be really beneAcial, and from whom, he would ask, could such a law proceed, 
unless it wore from the intelligent portion of the community? If the subject 
were a scientific one, those most intin^tely acquainted with it ought to be con- 
sulted, and medical men were certainly the class who best understood the parti- 
cular Bi\5)jcct now under consideration. They all agreed that zymotic diseases 
could be very much modified. They were caused in part, no doubt, by the 
drinking habits and the poverty of the people, but they were also induced by the 
existing state of law, which permitted -the erection of dwelling houses not fit for 
pigs to live in. Was '.>hat a condition of things to be tolerated ? Lately, we had 
an invasion of cattle'' disease, and now there was another simjlar invasion, though 
of a milder character. Well, the landed intercs^L of this country were strongly 
riterestod in preserving the cattle, and they accordingly began to legislate on 
the subject without dclaj;^ The result (^was, that bcfoi:c two months were over 
a law was passed enabling them to slay every beast that was seized with the 
disease. Was the same attention paid to the health of the j^oople ? He thought 
no one could conscientiously say that^ there was. Ought they to wait for the 
people to bo educated how to take care of their health? Wlien that came to 
pass a law on the subject would be superfluous. Ought we not rather to make 
use of the intelligence of the age, and of the ‘^great attention which has been paid 
to the investigation of tlio principles ^/f public health by medical men in order 
to save the lives\)f our population? Ho Sj)oko with some experience in this 
matter. The population of Eirkenlicad was between 41), 000 and 00,000, A 
Mediciil Officer ol' Health had been appointed there within the last live years, and 
during that period the death-rate had been ‘gradually and slowly reduced. Now, 
if only one life per thousand were saved in consequence of the action of the 
medical officer, al)out fifty lives were saved annually in liirkenhead alone. Then, 
again, what an amount of sickness was prevented, because in some diseases there 
were as many as fifty att!acked to every person who died of it. On looking at the 
importance of this matter, all petty quibbling about jnilLing the law in force ought 
to disappear. Although he supported the extension he did not advocate the 
granting of extreme powers. One thing was, however, absolutely necessary. 
Those large commimities which had suffered much from disease bad appointed 
Medical Officers of Health. Great good had been done thereby, but at the rate wo 
were going on bow long would it be before the whole of the country was provided 
with medical officers? That result could, in liis opinion, only bo brought about 
by the government making their appointment oonipiilsory. It was equally 
necessary that the legislature slioulci. make tho laws compulsory instead of per- 
missive. 

Mr. Godwin moved the following resolution, which was carried by a largo 
majority : — 

“ That this meeting is of opiition that not merely can government beneficially 
interfere in the prevention of infectious diseases, and the general promotion of 
sanitary reform, but that it is inipcrativejy called on to arrange and simplify 
existing statutes, to make sanitary legislation compulsory, and to assist in ob- 
taining for the people pure air, pure watcr^ and pure food.” * 

Mr. Michael moved as an addition — 

“ That ill order to secure' tho efficient action of sanitary law it is desirable that 
a special department of the iStatc bo created for tho supervision and regulation of 
the public health.” 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried "inonimously. 
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UNCONTROLLABLE DRUNKENNESS. 

What Legislative Measures might be proposed to deal with 
Cases of Uncontrollable Drunkenness ? ByS. A. Symonds, 
M.D., i'.R.S.E. 

I T is well known to every one here that persons of unsouni? mind 
are liable to come under the operation of the law. The enact- 
ments respecting them have three ol^ects in view. — 1st. The safety 
of their lives, together with the security of their families and of 
their property. 2^iully, The protection of the j)ublii? from the possible 
acts of insane persons; aiidj* 3rdly. The provision of means, whereby 
their mental disorder may have the best chance of cure or ^diminu-* 
tion; so that the law CvSn templates pJotecti^n, rejlression, and curative 
treatment. Now, >t cannot be denied that a person in a fit of intoxi- 
cation is ill a state of unsound mi^id? Yet if his fits have definite 
intervals, it is impossible to bring him within the scope of the laws 
of lunacy ; and, even when they recur so often that the individual 
exists in a state of all but ^.ontinuous drunkenness, it is extremely 
difficult to apply to his case the protection or coercion of those laws. 
The afflicted persons who fall within their operation are («.) those 
whose unsoundness of mind is betokened by delusions, that is, 
insane beliefs ; {b.) Or those who are congenitally weak in intellect, 
or wliosc faculties have become enfeebled, as in the dementia of 
cerebral disease and of senile decay; (c.) Ora class about whom there 
is often much controversy both in civil and in criminal courts; those 
whose unsoundness does not take the form of imbecility, nor of that 
which is most easily reep^nized as insanity, namely, intellectual 
derangement, but whose mental disorder consists in a perversion 
of the natural affections, in an exaggeration and perpetual predomi- 
nance of passions which in the ordinary man arc only occasional 
and of short duration — persons who in their conduct towards others, in 
the management of their affairs, and •in their general deportment, 
and habitudes of actii,j)n, show a degree., of absurdity, violence, inco- 
herence, and disproportionatencss of feelijig and conduct, so different 
from their former characters, so deviating from the behaviour and 
feelings of men in general, that they are justly held to be of unsound 
mind, at least by those who have paid most attention to the limits 
of sa^iity and insanity ; or, we might rather say, by those who have 
surveyed and examined the debatable ground which lies between 
mental disease and mental health. This kind of insanity was par- 
ticularly studied and discriminated, and named moral insanity, by 
Dr. Prichard, of whoso ^renown, though it is co-extensive with the 
whole civilised world, we in this city have reason to be especially 
proud. It corresponds to the manie sans delire of M. Pinel, and to 
the emotional insanity of more recent authors. Some have criticised 
the epithet of moral as being too limited, there being many cases in 
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which the emotions acquire a morbid excitement, begetting insane 
conduct without specially involving feelings and actions pertaining 
to right and wrong ; but 1 apprehend that Dr. Prichard used the 
word moral in its etymological and philosophical meaning, as derived 
from mores. Now, every one who has followed the disputes in our 
legal courts must be aware that the debatable cases generally belong 
to the class which I have so Ifriefly and faintly sketched ; and I 
have ventured to call particular attention to this species of derange- 
ment because the cases which belong to it are closely allied to those 
which are to be the subjects of the present discussion. Within this 
class also are incjjuded those strange forms of insanity which begin 
and end in impulses, apparently unexcited by the motives of ordinary 
passions or cupidities ; impulses to grossly crim‘inal acts, suicide, 
^homicid,% arson, and the like, To this list has been added of late 
years dipsomania, wiicli ^is intended to signify insane craving for 
alcoholic drink ; a name badly composed, since tliirst (^ixpog) belongs 
to any kind of liquor. <. 

The question on the discussion of which this department is about 
to enter, is a very difficult one for thqso who do not admit— as many 
legal authorities have refused to admit — the existence of moral or 
emotional dei'angciiient ; for alcoholic fnsanity in its chronic form 
chiefly involves the feelings, passions, volitions, and actions, and does 
not prominently present faults of jucjgment and errors of understand- 
ing, unless during fits of drunkenness. But those who have had most 
experience of the emotional form of insanity are increasingly im- 
pressed with the belief that though in such cases the most flagrant 
manifestations of mischief are presented by the feelings and actions, 
yet that, in less obvious degrees, a careful scrutiny will detect intel- 
lectual faults and perversions. Indeed, it would be strange were this 
not the case. It would be strange if, whifc the mind, in its ordinary 
action, has the personal entity, affections, sentiments, perceptions, and 
associated ideas so bound together in every phase of its life — it would 
be strange if in derangement the disorder did not extend on the one 
hand from insane belief to ilyt passions, and on the other hand from 
morbid passions to the belief and fiic opejations of the under- 
standing. 

But to pass to that which immediately concerns us. Is it not in- 
cumbent on the legislature and government of a civilised community 
to provide means of restraining ^ or protecting persons who, by 
habitual indulgence in alcoholic drinks, put themselves into the cate- 
gory of insanity ? Almost every member of this assembly must’havo 
had cases brought uader his notice from the labouring classes, in 
which a family has been reduced to destitution and misery, and in 
which the wife and the children have for years been subject to con- 
tinual perturbation and ajarm, and often to Absolute cruelty, because 
the father of the family, during the greater part of the time which 
he has been able to steal from his employment, has by his vicious 
habit deprived himself of the power of self-government, in fact 
reduced himself to a condition closely bordering on that of a maniac 
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or an idiot. But there are analogous cases in eveiy grade of society. 
The p^ce of families has been destroyed, and they have been thrust 
from the enjoyment of all the comforts and even luxuries of refined 
life into absolute penury, because the head of the family has damaged 
his brain by habitual intoxication. It is unnecessary to take up tlio 
time of this meeting by describing ♦he different forms of dipsomania ; 
whether it bo the case of the man who rushes into a rapidly suc- 
ceeding series of fits of drunkenness, during which he becomes an 
unsafe member of society, however sane and well-conducted he may 
be in th^ intervals ; or a still moro serious case, in which a man 
render^imself, in consequence of his deleterious h^bit, the subject of 
the welft-known disease, delirium tremens, 4n frequent accessions, 
every one of which leaves the brain more gravely injured than at the 
l)eginr.ing of the attack ; ; or the ca^^e of him wl^o, without becoming 
the subject of delirium tremens, has so A^eakened liis judgment, so 
obscured his perceptions, so altered Iqs character and conduct in 
moral, domestic, and social relations^ as to have become intolerable 
as a companion, despicable by reason of bis mental degradation, or 
dangerous to himself and ever^ one around him ; or the case of one 
who, by his habit, has brougiit his bfhin to such a state of irritability 
that he becomes liable on occasions of slight moral provocation, or of 
what would once have been moderate alcoholic stimulation, to sudden 
attacks of fury or such ungovcrtiable impulses as may drive him to 
homicide or suicide ; or, lastly, the case of him who is reduced to 
sheer silliness and incapacity for performance of the duties of life. 
When we contemplate these cases, have wo not, a!^ a soi-disaiit well- 
ordered community, reason to blush witli self-reproach that up to 
this period of the nineteenth century, with all its intellectual and 
moral culture, and its siingylarly advanced philanthropy, our laws 
have done nothing effectual to guard society, families, helpless women 
and children, and the wretched offenders themselves, against habits 
so odious and despicable, by any adequate restraint or deterrent 
penalties? Some of us might feel ashamed that no check should 
have been imposed by our law# on the facilities for alcoholic intem- 
perance ; or that thei^ should have been so insufficient a legal 
recognition of the criminality of intoxication, as that which is 
implied in the adjudication of trifling fines ; but what we have to 
consider now is whether the habitual drunkard ought not to be treated 
as an insane person. I myself, from all thalb I have seen and known, 
and f»om all that I have read oii,thc subject, entertain no doubt 
whatever that he should be so treated ; that a person who cannot, or 
who does not, resist temptations to put himself frequently into a condi- 
tion which, for the time being, is indistinguishable from insanity, 
should be liable to the operation of the laws affecting lunatics, and 
in fact to the deprivation of the liberty of which he has proved 
himself to be unworthy. I can see no reason why it should not be 
certified of such a person, that because of his proved habits of intoxi- 
cation, and all that is involved in those habits, he is, according to 
the legal formula, a person of unsound mind, and fit to be confined, 
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I, of course, pronounce the habit to have arrived at such a degree as 
to deserve the epithet inveterate or morbid. Instances have re- 
peatedly fallen under my observation about which I felt confident that 
legal restraint would afibrd tho only chance of redemption, but, alas, 
at present this benefit is not to be had. To obtain it no one will 
venture to strain the law, or run the risk of an action for false 
imprisonment. Sometimes, after more vicious indulgence than usual, 
and al^ its consequence, a period of collapse and debility, or after es- 
caping the peril of a severe seizure of delirium tremens, I have found 
individuals in a wonderfully edifying state of penitence, and willing 
to consider any p|!ins for their reformation, whether solemn vows and 
pledges, or a voluntary^ surrender of thc^r liberty »for a probationary 
^period but the penitence has but too often been only a prelude to a 
fresh burst of debau^Jiery. , 

It seems childish to tAlk of a right to undisturbed liberty, or 
exercise of civil rights on fhe part of such insane and incompe- 
tent persons, but in what mailner is it desirable that such restraint 
as I advocate should be enforced? Shall these unfortunate persons, 
to use a charitable euphemism, be seiit to prison as offenders against 
society ? Or,* with a view simply to dctOiition and security, shall they 
be placed in a lunatic asylum, where they may be protected and 
cared for as if they were only afilicted persons ? Or shall they be con- 
signed to an establishment special!^ designed and organised for the 
accommodation and reformation of dipsomaniacs ? These are ques- 
tions for consideration and debate hereafter. They involve many 
difficnlties. And before they could be entered upon, it would be 
necessary to inquire, whether there should not be sonic differences 
made in the application of the law, according to the form in whicli 
the vicious habit or unfortunate discaso- presents inself. There can 
be no doubt that the cases do somewhat differ. The most important 
difference is that which depends on the original constitution of the 
drunkard. In some the morbid craving for drink has come in 
sequence to long years of excess, during the greater part of whicli 
lime, the individual, in Ijis sober mcxiients, was as healthy-minded 
as most people, and able toVesist, bad he chdseu to do so, the seduc- 
tions of conviviality, or the temptation of the solitary enjoyment of 
the bottle. .But in other instances the offenders have by original 
constitution, and frequently they owe it to inheritance, a susceptibility 
of the brain, which renders them liable not only to be easily deranged 
by alcohol, but also to contract the alcoholic. habit in a much shorter 
time, partly from an *pverwhelming sense of nervous depression, and 
partly from the yearning for that spur of excitement and animation, 
whicli alcohol has the power of applying to their languid and listless 
existence. These and other differences wiJl doubtless bo studied and 
provided for at a future* time. Moving in a parallel direction, there 
will bo other social improvements, rendering what wc have in view 
more easy of accomplishment; for instance that to which I shall have to 
allude to elsewhere — the development of State medicine to a higher 
degree of organisation than it now possesses, under the administra- 
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tion and direction of a specially educated body of State medical 
officers. But what falls particularly to the consideration of this 
Department now, is the question whether habitual drunkards or 
dipsomaniacs should, as I have said, be made the subjects of legal 
interference and restraint. It is obvious that the practical subjection 
of such persons to the law would bo more easy were our social 
morality more stringent. Even' if the government or legislature do 
not think it just to interfere with the supply of temptation by restric- 
tions on the sale of alcoholic drinks, one does not see why they should 
not impose stronger penalties on persons found in a state of intoxica- 
tion. It would be no little good if, through sterner action of the 
government, drunkenness could be denoted amd defined, and de- 
nounced as alsrimc. I^ is already an olfence against good society, 
but were it treated as a breach of the law, distinctness avid precision 
would be given to ^/hat is now iTidefini|c. Ihstead of being regarded 
as a state only a little removed from hilarity, conviviality, and good 
fellowship, it would become^' a ^ritne and a shame, dragging the 
practisers of it within the scope of penal jurisdiction. It is to 
be hoped that such changei arc not far off ; but not many years ago 
they would have seemed impossiiblc. The habits of society, have 
greatly altered since the days even of our fathers but though they 
arc so much improved among persons of education and refinement, it 
cannot be said that there is,;i corresponding change for the better 
among the poorer classes. It would however be a great gain were 
the law more emphatically declared and administered against drunken- 
ness, and were its enactments capable of tjg-king into their net a 
modern Pitt or Sheridan as impartially as the ignorant sinners in 
the lower circles of the community. 

A few words must be said in answer to certain objections, which 
are almost sure to be raised against what we are proposing. (1.) The 
measures might be held to infringe the right of liberty. This is not 
the place for discussing the abstract rights of man, but those who 
regard the rights of man as derivative from and correlative with 
their duties, will scarcely be incbjicd to allow any force to this 
objection, seeing tli|it it is\ho duty of men to prevent others from 
running to destruction, or from becomiivg dangerous to society. With- 
out entering upon theories of morals and of liberty, a practical view 
of the subject will make it evident that in the proposed action wo 
contemplate only an extension, to the ^weep of the present laws ; 
that we would bring the dipsomaniac, like other insane persons, 
Within their protection and repression. There is no reason why fear 
should be entertained in the present day ofi the possibility of illegal 
imprisonment or detention. The public are quite sufficiently alive 
to any such danger, and indeed nervously apprehensive on the sub- 
ject. Those who liav? had most experience of tho working of the 
lunacy laws know well that, owing to their jealous but laudable 
respect for personal liberty, groat difficulties have often to be over- 
come in obtaining the protection of the law for those who greatly 
weed it, I have seen much of their operation, and my impression 
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is that for oltie person improperly detained, there are great numbers 
improperly at large, and in possession of what we term their 
liberty, (2.) Another objection is the expense which the country 
would incur. If so many persons are to be taken into custody 
or tutelage, it is said that you must build many more gaols and 
asylums. Perhaps, this necessity might arise at first, but I 
think it more likely that the requiitjment would be sufficiently met 
by additions to buildings, at present in existence, in the form of 
annexes, specially adapted to the tenants in view. In the case of 
drunkards, whoso seclusion and curative treatment may require a 
long time, plans rni^lit be devised for utilizing their labour, and 
making the asylum^ to a certain extent self-supporting. And we 
may be almost sure, that' places of retreat will spring up under 
pi'ivate enterprise, whether in connection with private insane asylums 
or elsewhere, suitable to the wants of those who, belong to a class 
capable of paying for their advantages. Dr. Cliristison describes a 
charming retreat in the Isle of Skye, to which several persons have 
voluntarily resorted, in order to bc**broken of their wretched habit, 
or cured of their deplorable disease. But after all I do not think 
that expense ought to be an object to a nation that can afford to 
expend 50/., or more, i\i the projecition of It single shot or shell, or 
to incur a debt of nine iniilions for an Abyssinian expedition, 
whether its object was to rescue a handful of zealous and imprudent 
travellers, or to impress on oriental * minds how irresistible are 
British arms. 

But the most serious objection to onr scheme would be the 
difficulty of classifying tlie subjects on whom we wish that the law 
should operate. This will require much anxious consideration, but 
I apprehend that the cases would fall naturally under three principal 
heads. (1.) The casual drunkards, for whdin the laws at present 
provide in a measure, though they are inadequately administered. 
(2.) The voluntary inveterate drunkards, who by rapidly recurring 
fits of intoxication become the subjects of delirium tremens, or even 
without this result reduce thcmsplves and their families to pauper- 
ism and seldom behave otherwise than as madmen. 3. The help- 
less, imbecile dipsomaniacs, \yho require to be Yakcn care of, and 
possibly ameliorated. To sl^ow that it is not a mere speculation or 
theory, that madness and drunkenness are closely connected, I will 
conclude these remarks with^ one or two numerical statements, for 
which I am chiefly indebted to my distinguished friend, Dr. Browne, 
one of the Commissioners of Lunacy in Scotland. It was fou&d 
that at the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum, out of the number received 
into that institution duriug seven years, that is from 1840 to 1846 
inclusive, nearly one -fifth of the cases were ascribed to intemperance, 
that is 375 out of 1900 cas^s of mania. M, Ksquirol found that out 
of 132 cases of mania, eighteen were owing to alcoholic excess. M. 
Calmeil, in speaking of that form of paralysis which is so often 
associated with or follows insanity, the form characterised by 
staggering gait and imperfect articulation, presents the history of 
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sixty-two cases ; of these twenty, or one-third, were the result of 
habits of intoxication. In melancholia Esquirol found that out of 
372 cases, fifty-five, or one-seventh, were attributable to the like 
cause. M. Morel, the celebrated French writer on mental aliena- 
tion, cites the observation of Dr. Halleran, that out of 747 insane 
inmates of his asylum, 160 owed their malady to drunkenness ; and 
M. Morel adds that these figures correspond with his own statistics 
at Mareville. 

When insanity follows delirium tremens it is found to be most 
difficult of cure. It is said that half of the cases prove hopeless. 
Of suicide, which coroners’ inquests usually land correctly throw 
into the category of insanity, it is recorded thal out of thirty-eight 
cases, which occurred in ten years in Aberdeen, twenty were in- 
toxicated before attempting self-destruction^ and seventeen had the 
character of habithal drunkards. Oii?t of 218 cases reported by 
Dr. Caspar, of 'Berlin, fifty-four, that is more than one-fourth, were 
produced by intemperance. Dr. 'Lombard, of Geneva, assigns 
drunkenness as a more powerful cause of suicide than rancour or 
disappointment in love ; tht fates of 133 were determined by that 
cause. These latter niwribers belong to whjit might be called the 
temperate nations, but Dr. Brown collected 1222 cases that occurred 
in Great Britain, and of tliese it appears that 158, or about one- 
seventh, sought their deaths andcr the influence of drink. 

I have now only to remark, in conclusion, that whether success 
or failure may follow the prosecution of some such measures as I 
have so very imperfectly proposed, I cannot hut think that it would 
be no little good to the people of these realms, were it made mani- 
fest that now at last their legislators, and governors, and well- 
wishers have come totthe conclusion that the national drunkenness 
must be earnestly faced, fought with, and subdued, and were it 
authoritatively declared that drunkards will in future be treated 
cither as criminals, or as persons not in their right mind, and 
therefore not fit to be entrusted with the privileges of free men. 


On the Same. By W. T. GaiiAdner, M.D., Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Glhsyow^ and Medical Officer 
for the City. 

The following suggestions are the result of a professional 
experience which has led to the frequent and careful consideration 
(with a view to remedy) of the deplorable fevils arising from drun- 
kenness, especially in large towns. 

To forbid altogethc?^ or at least over as large an area as possible, 
the giving or using of intoxicating driiiks is the usual remedy of 
the total abstainer. The difficulties hitherto observed, as being in 
the way of legislation founded on this principle, have arisen from 
the fact that a large majority of men, although fully alive to the evils 
of intoxication, arc not in principle or in practice total abstainers ; 
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and at least until this state of opinion and practice is reversed, so 
that the large majority becomes the small minority, it may bo 
regarded as certain that the opinion of society will dways weigh 
heavily in the scale against a law enforcing total abstinence against 
any large body of the people. Even if a law operating in this 
direction should be passed, it cannot be expected to work smoothly 
in practice when thus heavily weighfed. The force of opinion, which 
in this country is greater than law, will assuredly, sooner or later, 
defeat in detail enactments opposed to the convictions, or even the 
prejudices, of a very large majority. 

But it would be quite otherwise with a law or laws, however 
stringent, the principle of which was to forbid altogether the giving 
or using of intoxicating drinks so as to pAduce dnJnkenness. In 
legislation founded on this principle, there is no risk whatever of 
offending the convictioni of Ivonest Aien and good^citizens, who may 
not happen to bo abstainers. The only risk (and* it is one not 
to be overlooked) is in carrying legislation over the line of effectivo 
action ill detail, in other words, trying to do that which is inex- 
pedient simply because it is impracticablQ, 

I Suppose then, as a ffrst step, v^e were ^to enact a law directed 
— not against the selling of intoxicating liquors under such and such 
circumstances of time or place (as has been the general rule in 
restrictive legislation) — but against the, selling or procuring the sale 
of intoxicating liquors to any man or set of men so as to promote 
or to produce intoxication ; or more specifically, so as to bring in- 
toxicating persons un(ler the notice of the police. Is there any 
honest man or good citizen whoso convictions would be offended by 
the principle of such a law ? 

It might indeed be objected that such ^ a law would be very 
liable to evasion, that drunkenness is *hot a very clearly de- 
finable state, that a small quantity of drink will somotimes 
take an unexpected effect, wdiile a much larger quantity may 
produce no visible effect at all, &c., all of which must be freely ad- 
mitted as difficulties in the way tf pushing legislation in this direc- 
tion to extremities. Well, tliei^, l(3t us concede t^hat legislation must 
not be made too stringent (at ieast for isolated offences) in this direc- 
tion ; that ample opportunitks must be given to an accused person 
to prove that he did not intend to break or to evade the law : still, 
making all these admissions, ^vc may hold that it would be a point 
gained to make the publican legally responsible for the production 
of the drunkard, and subject him to* a heavy fine, or in aggravated 
cases, to imprisonment, lb the cvx'iit of his knowingly violating the 
law. 

I do not anticipate any serious objection to the abstract justice of 
the principle implied in mihlcting heavily the profits of a business so 
adverse to social order as to exist by habitually making men drunk 
for the purpose of gain ; which is no exaggerated description of an 
ill-conductcd public-house. But it will be asserted that, even in 
well-conducted houses men will occasionally get drunk, or will drink 
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to the extreme limit of what may be termed by courtesy rclalivo 
sobriety, and fhat it is extremely difficult for a man who professes to 
sell liquor to the public, at all to refuse it to such persons. Granted : 
and for this very reason it appears, more than ever, important to 
affirm the legal principle that making men drunk is an offence against 
society; and that the publican is, of all men, under the strongest and 
severest of obligations to give his ;^id in restraining that offence. 

But if it be still maintained that legislation founded on this 
principle will be necessarily too exacting as regards the publican, I 
reply that this" plea is destructive of the only ground on which it can 
be right for society to tolerate public-houses at all; the ground, 
namely, fwhich I am far from disputing) that a public-house can bo 
respectably condycted, and that, in our sociaharran foments, we should 
encourage respectable establishments, while discouraging the opposite^ 
class. It may even be affirmed that the publicans themselves have 
been among the wanhest advocates of arrangements by which dis- 
reputable houses 'may be discouraged and with good reason. The 
honest and well-meaning publican >(giving him all the credit he can 
possibly claim for personal character and purity of motive) must 
know far better than any onfe else that he is engaged in a business 
which, in careless or un\w)rthy htCnds, may, ajid does, become one 
of tlie worst of social nuisances. It is only by resolutely and 
systematically declining all business of an equivocal kind, that he 
can keep his own position uiU|*ucstioned; and such a law as I liavc 
indicated would furnish him at once with the strongest inducement 
so to conduct his business, and the most thorougli support from the 
law in doing so. For it would be the ex press* object of this law to 
put an end to that base competition downwards which the licensing 
system attacks so capriciously and ineffectually through the occasional 
suppression of the infeiw^ houses. The object of this law would 
be to attack these houses directly, by the systematic destruction 
of the sources of their profits. 

The first principle, then, in dealing with drunkenness on the great 
scale, must be to aim deliberately at the suppression of that part of 
the traffic in intoxicating liqi\ors which consists in the encouragement 
of drunkenness ; in tether words, the bw must deliberately condemn, 
and must do its very best to put down^in detail, all public-houses 
which are so conducted as to lure poor w Vetches to their destruction, 
by systematically promoting excess under the name of “ refreshment.” 
Not until this is done, it is belieV^cd, will the existence of the public- 
liouBe, even when controlled by l^hc licensing system, become com- 
patible with good government. As matters stand at present, it is 
well-known that the lucrative character of the business defies all 
precautions and all restrictive legislation; and the only appreciable 
effect of suppressing, o-s regulating, public-houses has been to en- 
courage immensely the increase of “ shebeens,” in which riot 
and excess are the rule instead of the exception. The proposed 
legislation would introduce what, in respect of its directness and 
impartiality, might almost be called a new principle; it would strike 
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with equal severity the essentially immoral element in the traffic oi 
the licensed and the unlicensed house; but in so doing, would, it is 
hoped, extinguish the latter, and permit the former to exist only when 
scrupulously conducted in accordance with social order. And thus 
only does there seem to be a prospect of uniting the scattered forces 
of society in an effective crusade against the evils of excess, especially 
among those deeply degraded classes, which the law, in its present 
condition, utterly fails to reach, until drunkenness culminates in 
positive, crime. 

II. But if the law is to aim at the suppression of the traffic in 
drink in so far as it leads to intoxication, wo can scarcely escape 
the logical consequence of this principle : viz., that drunkenness, 
the promotion of «which^ by the publican is to be jnade an offence, 
should also be treated by the law as an oA'ence per se. Here, how- 
ever, there are distinctions to be made. The man who is acci- 
dentally, and as it wtre by the f$rce of circuifistances, seduced into 
drunkenness, is often only in a very modified sen^e responsible for 
the occurrence, and it would* bp cruel and wrong to add a legal 
penalty to the shame and self-reproach which are the sure punish- 
ment of a comparatively venial errijr. The man, again, who 
deliberately seeks the means of •getting /Irunk, and who insists on 
getting drunk m spite of previous warnings, is guilty of an offence 
which ought not to be lightly passed over. Between these extremes 
there are all gradations of infirmity* of purpose, yielding more or 
less consciously to temptation ; and lastly, there is the terrible case 
of the poor victim who is literally the slave of drink — non compos 
mentis aut corporis^ /n so far as this appetite is concerned ; whose 
self-control has long vanished, so that he requires to bo protected 
against himself, rathei* than to be punished for acts from which he is 
utterly unable to refrain. ^ 

To meet these different cases a variety of methods is required, 
but the following three principles would, I think, bo fitted in the 
interest of society to deal with most of them, so as to give as much 
discouragement to deliberate evil-doing, and as much aid to human 
infirmity in the battle with texiptation,^as it is possible to afford by 
any system of law. The details of legislation I cannot, of course, 
pretend to discuss at present! 

First — The casual offenoe might either be passed over altogether, 
if of the venial kind above indicated, or it might be met by a fine, 
or by a very brief imprisonment, «,t the discretion of the magis- 
trate. The effect of such slight punishments would often, it is t^^e, 
be quite inadequate, but they would at least serve to mark and 
register the offence, a^d, thus, in the event of repeated acts of 
drunkenness on the part of the same person, would prevent the fact 
of previous convictions from being overlooked. Any punishment 
going beyond this for a ample act of drunkenness would probably 
be inexpedient, if not unjust, inasmuch as it would often fall not so 
much on the actual offender as on his family and friends. 

Secondly — The habitual offence might be met by the sequestra- 
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tion, for a limited time, of the weekly wages, or other emoluments 
and profits of business, applying these, under trust, to the support 
of the family, and to the maintenance of the drunkard himself, and 
so leaving him pro tempore free to earn but not free to spend. 

With a view to the utmost simplicity of the legal machinery, and 
therefore of expense, the Trustee might be nominated by the 
drunkard himself and by the wife or nearest relative, with the 
consent of the magistrate, and should be authorised to receive 
the whole of the wages, and administer them in the interest of 
the family, or in case of savings over and above what may 
be necessary for this purpose, to deposit them in the National or 
other Savings Bank during the period assigned the duration of 
the trust. In this way a drunkard in the* receipt of good wages 
who, though infirm of purpose, might not be wholly demoralised, • 
and who might be really attached t:® his family ^nd anxious for their 
welfare, might be made to save mone^ (as it were in spite of 
liiiiiself), perhaps for the first time in h^ life, and there is even room 
for hope that in some cases the adtual possession of such savings 
might lead to new and better desires, and thus to a permanent 
reform of the bad habit. Oif the other hand, the failure of this 
measure, and the dissipatioit of the accumulations made during the 
time of compulsory soberness, would of itself become an argument 
in favour of further proceedings in restraint, just as frequent con- 
victions for casual drunkenness would in due course give rise to the 
proceedings just detailed. 

Thirdly — The inveterate offence might bo dealt with in two ways 
not inconsistent with each other, but offering afso an alternative to 
he employed with duo regard to the circumstances of the case; (a) 
the property and earnings of the drunkard, if any, might be wholly 
placed for a lengthened jferiod under the charge of a tutor, as in 
cases of insanity, and a formal allowance might ho made to him on 
condition of liis living out of the way of temptation ; or otherwise 
tlie income might be used f the benefit of the family, as in the 
l)receding class of cases ; or {b) the person of the drunkard might bo 
])laccd under restraint in properly rogu*latcd establishments like the 
“ inebriate asylums ” of America, under State inspection and control. 
In either case the proceedings should 6e assimilated to those in 
cases of insanity ; hut the only facts necessary to he proved should 
i)e tlio inveterate and iucontrollahle tendency to consume strong 
liquors to excess, resulting either in the* reckless squandering of 
income required for proper maintenance, or in disordered health, 
bodily or mental, and obviously impending rqin to the drunkard's > 
estate and the prospects of his family. 

A gi-eat deal has been written as to the connection between such 
loss of self-control as istlicrc indicated and insanity, or as to the 
point at which such a condition becomes insanity ; but for practical 
purposes I do not think it necessary to raise this question here, if it 
he conceded that the condition of helpless and inveterate self-aban- 
donment to habits of iuloxi. alion is a condition requiring the inter- 
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ference of the law ; and one which, in the interest of society at large, 
as well as of those depending on the victim of these habits, might be 
more or less effectually mitigated, if not permanently reformed, by 
restrictions such as are here indicated. On this point the experience 
of the medical profession will be found valuable, whatever the views 
entertained by individuals as to the meaning and scope of the 
technical terms “insanity^’ or “dipsomania,*’ which, in my opinion, 
might without disadvantage be kept out of the discussion. 

AltTiough the preceding observations, in their details, are to some 
extent outside the limits indicated in the programme for discussion 
at the present meeting, yet the f»rinciple of them is strictly in accord- 
ance with the SQppe of that proposed discussion. The author is ot 
opinion that until the fjtct of overt drunkenness is irecognised, per se^ 
as amounting to an offence in law, no satisfactory progress can be 
made either in reforiiing or in cantrolling the ^drunkard. At present, 
while the crimes and civil disorder that proceed from drunkenness 
are often severely punished, < the simple act of drunkenness, even 
when paraded in public, is treSted as a more infirmity. The law, 
accordingly gets into an utterly illogical position towards the habitual 
drunkard. It has passed over without remark innumerable flagrant 
transgressions of the moral law, and outrages on public decency. 
But when even one of these outrages is followed by positive crime, 
the law steps in to exact the full penalty, and does not allow the 
drunkard to plead irresponsibility. ‘And in like manner the publican 
is at once too leniently and too hardly dealt with ; the law allows 
him to make as many men drunk as he pleases, in the ordinary way 
of business ; but when a cenaiii combination takes place among the 
magistrates who gave him his license, it is withdrawn, perhaps 
because he has plied his trade only too well. The object of the 
preceding paper has been to establish, If possible, a more logical 
and consistent rule for dealing with the whole subject. 


IJ,ISOUSSION. 

* 

The President (Dr. Symonds*) said that in order »to give definiteness to the 
discussion he should propose thtse resoliitioTiB : — 

I. That it is the opinion of ^his Dci>artinent that the penal laws, repressive of 
drunkenness, should be extended, or at all events more rigidly enforced than at 
present. 

II. That dipsomaniacs shouM be liableTto deprivai ion of liberty with a view to 
their protection and reformation. 

Dr. Pearce (London) said w^o could' not. shut our eyes to the great increase of 
dipsomania among all claries, a fact wliich showed the necessity for removing even 
the educated classes from temptation. He mentioned the case of a patient who was 
subject to hereditary dipsomania, the patient being a member of the legal profession 
who married the daught er of a clergyman. The moment ho was free from control ho 
should advocate the provisioti of them by legislatifjn, either separately or in con- 
coidd not pass a public-house without yielding to the temptation it offered. Unless 
private enterprise provided retreats or asylums specially adapted to this disease, lio 
nection with existing institutions ; but he believed the association of dipsomaniacs 
with others was detrimental, and ho mentioned the case of a gentleman placed in 
an asylum, who said — Why am I to associate in a long walk with some sixty or 
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seYcnty men whose cencluct- and la^uage are painful to my feelings ? Why ciin’t 
YOU place me somewhere else ? ” He had observed, even on the part of those who 
were conscious of their mental weakness, that when they wore under the impulse 
they readily yielded to temptation. Ho believed that retreats would pay as com- 
mercial undertakings, because there were many wlio would willingly resort to 
them for a time in order to effect a cure. The question had been suggested — Shall 
we take temptation out of the way of the drunkard, or the drunkard out of the 
way of temptation ? We ought to do both ; ^br it was useless to hike the drunkard 
out of the way of temptation, if the templ;ation remained when he was restored to 
liberty. If we by licence placed temptation in the way, a man would fall aniin 
and again, and he would look with pleasure iqjon any law that would limit the 
number of places where drink was sold. He woidd further prohibit the sale of 
strong drinks in music halls. * 

Professor Newman (Clifton), who attended on behalf of tli(» United Kingdom 
,yiiance, could not assent to the resolution, because it^involv'W the calamitous 
error, prominent in En^isli legislation, of dealing with results and entirely over- 
luokiiig causes. 

Dr. Stallard (London) called attention tjj a remarkably experiment tried at 
Gothenburg, where an association, recognising the impossibility of restricting the 
iiK^ of alcoholic liquors by legislation, have acquired all the public-houses, put into 
them their own servants, provided them willi ^)o(l liquors, improved the lighting 
and ventilation of the rooms, provided amusements, supplied tempting food at 
r(*iisonable prices, as well as tea and coffee, and other non-iutoxicatiug beverages, 
and given an interest in the sale of thesP to the managers, who are responsible for 
tlic proper conduct of the houses, pue results was, that offences connected with- 
drunkenness had very largely diminished. Pretty much tlie same system had 
been carried out in the army during the last few years. Nothing could bo more 
remarkable than the effect upon the regiment, s of the introduction of well- 
r(‘gulatod canteens, conducted upon the clamo princii^les as the public-houses of 
Gothenburg ; and the ])i‘otits realised by the committee at Portsmouth had enabled 
them to build a theatre and to have a performances twice a week. 

Dr, Martin (Warrington) dwelt upon the importance of removing temptation 
out of the way of the people. * 

Mr. Cooke Taylor had observed a dimimition'of di’unkcnnoss in Ireland, which 
he attributed to the increase of the tax. upon spirits, the establishment of breweries, 
and the consequent substitution of Dorter for whiskey as a bevcnige. 

])r. Lankester, F.R.S. (London), sited shitislics to show that drimkonnoss was 
not on the increase, yet he believed that half the cases which came before him as 
(.'oi'onor were to bo attributed to drinking habits. It ought to bo a crime for a 
mail to supply rum to a person half drpnk with beer ; ho liad known cases in which 
instant death had followed. The jiolice ought to be able to punish the publican, 
whether he sold through servants or not, who noj^ only sold to persons who were 
drunk, but who supplied persons wit#i liquor until they bi^came drunk. The 
L''2:islaturo might do more t o Jhicoiirage houses and .iuiuscmenls at Avhich alcoholic 
drinks were not sold. Teetotallers ought to do s'ftmething more than provide 
^olfco-Bhops ; they ought to open decent places of amuyement for poor people, who 
oi l on resort to the public-house for relaxation and change. If there were decent 
places to Avhich poor peojde could go Avithout driiikiii", a great deal of good would 
tollow. What a difficult thing it AA'as to gel half a pint of water if you wanted it ; 
and Avhilgt you could get a glass of beer, brewed by a great philanthropist, for a 
penny, if you had a bottle of soda water tlic “chances AA^erc you would bo charged 
sixpouce or fourpence for it. Government miglit put highilr duties on spirits, to 
wliiiih half the arunkenne.s8 was due. Those Avho had drunk themselves into such 
an uncontrollable condition that they could not pass a public-house could not bo 
livated as criminals, but they ou<|lit to bo treated as lunatics, and seized, and put 
places Avhere they could be cured. • 

Dr. McMillan (Hull) said tlie experience of all present amply proved that there 
Were certain cases of uncontrollable drunkenness which ought to bo subjected to 
a certain amount of supervision ; and the great object was to provide means 
whereby such persons might be restored to a state of sanity. In America insiitu- 
tions for inebriates had been succc-ssful j the inmates Avere detained until they lost 
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their drinking propensity, and they were then restored to society. lie suggoste 
that the sale of drink should be restricted in a similar manner 1;o the sale ( 
poisons. 

Mr. R. CiiARLETON (Bristol) said, it would bo attended with so much hazard 
put the large powers indicated intio the bands of magistrates and police officer 
that he shomd hesitate to adopt the resolution in its entirety. It seemed to hi 
that a modification of it would practically, to a large extent, meet the exigencies 
the case. It would be sufficient to legalise the voluntary detention of persons wl 
had a painful consciousness of their own inability to resist temptation, and wl 
we*3 anxious to be confined. Not long ago he mot with an accomplished schola 
and an eminent linguist, who had tliis infirmity, largely due to excitability 
natural temperament, which made liim loss capable of resisting temptation thf 
the average of men. lie was mo.4t anxious lo bo placed under restraint, and I 
would gladly havf paid for admission into an asylum, or into the hospital of 
common workhoi^se, but, there was no power t^ sanction ^.ich a proce*eding. Otl^ 
'methods were resorted to, and for a time they appeared to be successful, but the 
favourable prospects were soon clouded, and the man died under circumstanc 
too deplorable to boi stated. If thp proposition o/ the President could not ! 
admitted in its entirety, siich an approach to it as he had ventured to indica 
would be a practical step in the same direction. ‘ 

The President, in reply, saict it^was by no means necessary that there should 
intercourse between lunatics and dipsomaniacs; indeed, he suggested that tl 
institutions for the two should bo separate. Ho quite agreed with Profess 
Newman that we ought to prevent rather ilian cure ; but it was the duty of docto 
to deal with, effects. . • « 

The first resolution was put, and carried unanimously ; the second was carri( 
with one or two dissentients, whilst some who supported the first resoluti( 
abstained from voting. 


CONTAGIOUS UISEASES.* 

t 

Should the Principle of the Contagious Diseases^ Act he applie 
to the Civil Population^ By Berkeley Hill, M.B. 

1- 

I T is admitted on all hands that mudh loss and suffering are cause 
by the propagation of contagious venereal diseases, but it 
doubted, in the first place, whether the evil be sufficiently great t 
justify such interference as can Hione hold out prospect of success 
second, whether it be possible by ^any practicable means to lease 
the prevalence of contagious disease ; third,u whether this interferenc 
be justifiable in the interests of society ; lastly, although this cor 
sideration need not delmin us long, whether more harm than goc 
results from the propagation of venereal disease. 

One word as to the mature of "the injury inflicted by these disease 
There are three varieties or distinct disorders, which, for convenienc 
are termed contagious venercaf diseases. Fisrt, The local contagioi 
sore ; this is entirety a local affection, very rarely endangering life ( 
permanently injuring the sufferer. Second, gonorrhoea, which, thong 
often a trifling ailment, is very frequent^v a cause of much sufferin 
and of sterility in woiU'en, and in men of organic disease, that, beside 
crippling the individual, sooner or later destroys him. The thin 
syphilis, is one of^the gravest of human diseases, which no doiib 
you are aware, by its tedious course, keeps its victims long disabled 

* See ^ssional Proceedings^ I 8 O 7-81 p. 260 ; Transactions^ 1808, p. 509, 
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by its tendency to attack organs essential to life, causes death ; and, 
by the facglty of passing from parent to offspring, continues its 
virulence to a second generation. A disease that^ according to Sir 
William Jenner, “is one of the most fatal that we have in this 
country ; one of which every day’s advance in our medical know- 
ledge raises its position in that respect; ’’and it is Mr. Paget’s 
conviction that, “ as inquiries are continued, we shall find the range 
of syphilis wider and wider in the diseases which at present we rdo 
not consider to be syphilitic.” Mr. Paget mentioned also that he 
had seen five surgeons die, and fifty others suffer more or less, 
through inoculating themselves by acci(fental scratcheig on the finger. 
^ Statistical returns enable us to estimate, with comparative accuracy, 
the amount of venereal diseases in the army and navy, both before 
measures were taken to prevent their spread, and since regulations 
for that object have besii enforced iif certain of dur dockyard and 
garrison towns. In J 864, the average attacks for 1000 of effectives 
were 291, making of all the admissions^ tef military hospitals nearly 
one-third due to this disease alone. One thousand three hundred 
and ninety-nine men were consta^itly withdrawn from duty in our 
home force, in the year 1864, a loss equal to an entire week’s service of 
73,000 men. In the British navy the loss was’equally great ; nearly 
G(K) men of the crews afloat were constantly sick from this cause, and 
the loss in money of their services was estimated at £32,000 in 1862, 
But when attempting to estimate the extent of loss from venereal 
disease among the civil population, we have only very insufficient 
data for our calculation. The Association for. Extending the 
Contagious Diseases’ Act collected information from various hospitals 
of the metropolis and large provincial towns, which has been pub- 
lished in the report of that association. Thus, for instance, the 
chief Resident Medical Officer of Guy’s Hospital states, that 25,800 
cases of venereal disease are annually registered in that one institution, 
being 43 per cent, of the total number of out-patients. At hospitals 
I'ouiided for the treatment of aflbetions of particular organs, we find 
that a large proportion of the sickness is -due to contagion. At the 
Hospitals for Diseases the Skin one in, ten ; at the Hospital for 
Diseases of the Throat, in 15-^ per cent, of ilie patients the disease 
had a syphilitic origin. At the Moorfieids Hospital for Diseases 
^f the Eye, about one in five owe their malady to this cause. The 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council, Mr. Sijjion, devotes a section 
of his last report to the consideration of the question we are met 
to discuks, and while arguing against the expediency of extending 
the principle of the Contagious Diseases Act to tile civil population, 
with reasons that, to my mind, are either inconsistent with fact or 
insufficient, he has supplied us with the result of an investigation, 
carried out by one of the'*a3sistant-inspectoi» for the information 
Government, who noted down the number of persons afflicted 
with venereal disease, who applied for relief during a short period 
nt certain charitable institutions. From this report Mr. Simon 
Calculates that about 7 per cent, of those who applied for relief 
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from all kinds of sickness are attacked with venereal disease ot 
some kind ; but that only per cent, are afflicted with^the gravest 
variety of the contagious disease, namely, syphilis. But to take 
merely the percentage of venereal cases in the total sickness is 
manifestly an incorrect mode of estimating the importance of vene- 
real contagious diseases, as sources of suffering and despoilers of 
the producing power of the dhtion. A large proportion of hospital 
ou^-patients suffer from most trifling ailments, which do not lower 
the strength, or interfere with the occupation, of the affected. 
Neither is it fair to suppose the loss to society from any disease 
is fairly indicf^ted by its death-rate ; an acute epidemic will destroy 
in a given yr.ar a much greater number than syphilis will in tl ^e 
same time ; yet the epidemic passes a\Vay and ifs traces are quickly 
lost ; syphilis on the contrary steadily continues its ravages year 
after year. Thoie killpd by Rn epidemic »ccasc to burden society, 
and their places are soon occupied ; but a clironic endemic disease, 
not only incapacitates itA yctims, but throws the cost of their 
maintenance on the healthy ; and here Health Returns fail to inform 
us of the amount of continual siqkness among the population, and 
still more to define the positi/)!! of contagious disease among the dis- 
abling afflictions 'of humanity. In endeavouring to appreciate this, 
we must not forget that syphilis is eminently a disease that impedes 
the development and lowers tl;e vitality of the individual, and 
consequently deteriorates the vigour of the stock. For this la-t 
reason, syphilis is evidently a cause of much active disease in those 
who have suffered from its ravages, cither in their own persons, or 
in those of their parents. Therefore, in attempting to estimate 
the evil following from syphilitic infection, besides the bodily 
and mental suffering of the individual, besides the average extent of 
his disablement from the disease itself, and besides the amount of 
degeneration to the stock of the human race through the produc- 
tion of an enfeebled offspring, wo must include some part of the 
loss through other sickness, to Avkxeh his weakly condition exposes 
him, and which he would ijscape were he strong and robust. 

In a letter that I published in* the 2'ii^ies, 22nd February, 1800, 

I calculated from the tk*ita at my disposal that 10 per cent, of the 
London sick poor wci’c affected with “ contagious disease.” But 
adopting Mr. Simon’s proportion of 7 per cent., as being one safol^ 
within the mark, we sj^all still have an enormous number of persons 
in London, and of course in provincial towns likewise, sick from this 
cause. Time does not permit me to discuss the ground! of Mr. 
Simon’s estimate, but by analysing the tables in the Medical Officer’s 
Report, it appears that in one week 0363 sick persons attended at foiu 
large general hospitals and nine dispensaries. Among them were 
830 venereal patientK, of whom 231 ifJult males, 148 women, and 
thirty children (total 409) had constitutional syphilis, the res‘»: 
having less important forms of venereal disease. If these 409 arf 
multiplied by fifty-two, we have 21,268 cases of syphilis alone 
annually seeking relief at these nine institutions, none of which, be 
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it remarked, '^as Guy’s Hospital, where it has been stated before, 
4B per tent, of the out-patients are venereal. Reckoning the sick 
poor who annually apply to the London hospitals for relief at 
850,000 (Mr. Simon estimates them at 1,600,000), 7 per cent, 
amount to 59,500 venereal patients, of whom 56 per cent, are male 
adults, that is, producers, not merely consumers ; or 33,320 of the 
male working population of London alone are every year more or 
less hindered from earning their bread by “ contagious ” disease. 
This calculation omits that portion of the venereal sick that is 
thrown directly upon the poor rgtes by this cause, which the 
Medical Inspector found to reach 10 per cent. q£ the sick inmates 
of St. Pancras Jnfirmary,^ and the same proportion of the sick 
population of Lambeth Workhouse Infirmary, if the cases of senile • 
debility were subtrj.cted, as was tlip case at St. Pancras. Nor does 
the calculation incluclb that still larger jfortion of the venereal sick 
which is either tl'eated by regular practitioners, by druggists, and 
quacks, or has no treatment at all. •Xfius the estimate in the official 
report is evidently considerably under the actual amount. 

Second^ is it possible by ^ny practicable means to lessen the 
prevalence of contagious •disease ? Fortunatejy for, solving this 
question we can appeal to the effect of the Contagious Diseases Act 
in the dockyard towns ; to the condition of British troops in stations 
abroad, where sanitary regulations are enforced ; and to the health 
of foreign armies in respect of these diseases. In the year 1864, 
that is before preventive measures were at all in force, the loss to 
the State from venereal disease among the troc^is at homo equalled 
one week’s service of 73,000 men. The returns for tlie second 
quarter of 1869 show that a great saving in men has now been 
effected. In 1864, 140(\ men out of 73,000 were constantly off 
duty ; 55,(X)0 of these troops are now stationed in protected districts, 
and the proportion of them accco^'ding to the former ratio constantly 
sick would be 1054, but in %^t only 666 were so disabled ; hence a 
force of 388 men was at the^service of the country during that 
quarter through the effect of ^hc Act. • 

Take another compitrison. The army*medical reports for last year 
are not yet published ; but Dr. Balfofir, of the Army Medical 
Department, has published in Dr. Parkes’s work on Hygiene, 
statistics for five years of the admissions with syphilitic sores at five 
stations under the Act, and at four stations not under the Act ; from 
whicji Dr. Parkes remarks that the following convincing facts are 
evident. ‘‘In all the protected stations the number of men attacked 
in 1868 is not only below the mean of the previous four years at every 
station, but is below the minimum of any former year; whereas in 
two out of the four not p^’otected stations, the number of attacks in 
1 868 is above the mean t)f the previous ffiur years, in one station 
it is only just below the mean, and in only one station is the number 
lower in 1868 than in any of the four |)rcceding years.” 

If we compare the past conditions of single stations with their 
present state, the result is also satisfactory. The admissions for 
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syphilis at the Royal Naval Hospital at PlymoutbT wore in 1865, 
270; in 1866, 233 ; in 1867, 173; in 1868, 156. In the*corps of 
Royal Marines at Plymouth, there were thirty-seven cases of true 
syphilis in 1867, but only eighteen in 1868. Of the military garrison 
of Devonport, 8000 strong, in April, 1866, 180 men were sent to 
hospital, with contagious disease.^ In April, 1868, the garrison, num- 
bering 10,000 men, sent only sixty-nine such cases to hospital, pro- 
portionally less than one-third of the amount three years before. 
Still better has the effect been shown at Sheerness. There the 
disease has been reduced to very small dimensions ; in one month 
only two women ,were found diseased, and not one single man in 
another, Nevertneless, though the influence of sanitary operations 
is decided, their success is greatly impeded by the limited area over 
which they extend. So long as protected districts are easily 
accessible to the inhabitunts of neighbourifag towns there is a 
constant influx of the disease, and a continual re-infection of those 
liable to spread it. The eviaenoe of the visiting surgeons before the 
Parliamentary Committees abundantly proves this fact. The success 
of preventive measures was perfect iA Malta, where it was possible 
to carry out those measures eolnplctely. Sir Henry Storks, when 
Lieutenant-Governor of Malta, instituted the sanitary regulations 
which are still in force, and has given his testimony in the Appendix 
to the “Report of the Committee ou«Vcnercal Disease in the Army 
and Navy.” He says, on the 12tli of April, 1865, the garrison of 
Malta amounted to 6192 men, of whom five were sick with venereal 
disease. On that day a regiment arrived from Dublin, and brought 
thirty-eight cases. On the Ist July another regiment arrived also 
from Dublin, and brought sixteen cases. Yet immediate seclusion of 
these fifty-four patients so effectually controlled the spread of the 
disorder, that on the following 21st of October there were but eight 
cases reported for (he whole garrison. 

To pass from the condition of the British army to that of foreign 
military forces. In various garrisons^of the French army, which has 
been for some years under sanitary restrictions, the admission per 
JOOO effectives was, at Lyons 88, at Marseillesh 65, at Bordeaux 54, 
at Paris 33. These numbers compare well with the numbers at 
different English stations.'^ Thus at Devonport and Plymouth in the 
year 1860, that in which the above proportions existed at Paris, 
the entries were 440 pci^lOOO of^ cffc3ctivcs, or more than thirteen 
times as many. In the Belgian army, the average for many years 
has been 80 per 1000. 

When the conditibn of the women is considered, we find that 
periodical examination and detention in hospital have been most 
influential in restoring their health. The prevalent form of diseases 
is greatly modified. I iiave here an abstract of the Lock cases 
admitted at the Devonport Hospital under the Contagious Diseases 
Act since April 1, 1865, to March 31, 1869, a space of four years. 
The proportion of constitutional disease was during the first year 
and a half 24J per cent. This ratio has steadily sunk, till in the 
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first quarter of the present year it was only 9^ per cent. The rest 
of the cases wore of local disease only. The same result is shown 
in the returns sent me from Portsmouth, by the kindness of the 
visiting surgeon of that district. At the Lock Hospital in London, 
where patients both from protected and not protected districts 
are received, during 18G7, syphiUtic cases formed only 13 per 
cent, of the patients from the former localities, and 43 per. 
cent, of those from London and other unprotected localities. This 
improvement steadily increases, and wc may hope that their health 
will in a short time equal that of women under surveillance in foreign 
towns, as at Bordeaux, where syphilis is found djily once in 500 
examinations. TJie effect of the Act is shomm by the nluch larger 
proportion of women now found free from disease in the periodical 
examination to what was the case wj^cn the Act was first set in opera- 
tion. When I visited the, districts under tftc Act at the end of 1867i 
I was told at each Station that very fo\^ women were ever examined 
without disease b3ing found, and %-t Dovonport of 903 women 
examined, only thirty-seven were found free of disease. Increase ! 
accommodation and t(ie con timfed operation of the Act have together 
gradually raised the proportion of he*althy, till 8 i per cent, of those 
examined at all the stations in the second quarter of 1869 were 
found free of disease. 

These facts are most important in disproving the inference of the 
Medical OfTicer of the Privy Council, when considering the prac- 
ticability of carrying out preventive measures. This gentleman 
infers that probably one-third of the abandoiicJ*woineii of London 
(whom he assumes, for the sake of argument, number 18,000) arc 
diseased ; yet, taking only half that number for his calculation, he 
estimates at h ast 3000 bed^s for the metropolis alone would be 
necessary, at a first cost of 500,000/., and an annual one of at least 
100,000/., ail expense, Mr. Simon rightly remarks, too great to. bo 
incurred. But the hxact cor^i^ary of his supposition is the truth. 
Wherever tho abandoned women^liave been brought under the Act, 
the number diseased has rap\dly dimitushed, and most especially 
lias the diminution been effected in the eonstitutional or syphilitic 
variety of contagious disease, just the* one which Mr. Simon 
doubts could be controlled by sanitary regulations. Moreover, 
the average stay of each patient from the protected districts 
in the London Lock Hospital is *thirty-tv^o days, and the annual 
cost gf each bed 241. lOs. ; hcqce 12,250/. per annum Avould 
provide the yearly charge of 500 beds, and ^or the reception of 
eleven patients per bed, or 5500 per year, an amount of hospital 
accommodation that would speedily reduce the prevalence of venereal 
disease in the metropolis, Ihougli no doubt it would be advisable to 
have at first a larger temporary accommodation until tho Act had 
time to take effect. 

Having shewn that the bodily health of the women has greatly 
improved wherever sufficient time has elapsed since the Act was 
put in force, it will be useful to touch upon the social condition of 
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these persons, that it may appear how much they have benefited in 
this respect al.o. 

Little resistance is offered by those most interested in the Act. The 
returns for the second quarter of 1869 show that of 8037 women 
subject to sanitary regulations, only nine were compelled by a 
magistrate’s order to submit : tl\e other 8028 complied voluntarily 
with the regulations. This acquiescence has been the same through- 
out, dimply because the women feel that, while the Act consults 
their true interests, voluntary submission is far loss irksome than a 
forced subjection. o 

Some two years ago public indignation was aroused by the 
heartrending description of the outcasts who hang about the camp , 
of the Curragh, in Irtdand, the so-called “Wrens of the Curragh.” 
That over-true desc\*iption could, have been paralleled by an account 
of the destitution of the Women at Aldershot^; and though perhaps 
somewhat less horrible, the condition of the womc'n in all the dock- 
yard towns was in many respect's too wretched to describe. 

Being out of the*pale of ordinary society, many of them were at 
the mercy of the beershop-keepers, who employed them to attract 
the soldiers, and induce them ter spend their money. When the poor 
creatures were unable, through disease, to carry on their occupation 
they were turned adrift to shift for themselves, and thus the lives 
of many were destroyed when qthtc young, or rendered useless 
by premature old age, while irretrievably debauched in mind. 
And before condemning these unfortunate creatures, let us con- 
sider for a moment their origin. The report of the Rescue Society 
for the year 1867i tells us that of 526 girls under the care of 
that Society, 419 had been domestic servants, and mainly what 
arc called general servants, or drudges of the household, born of 
very poor parents, and having little' education or knowledge of 
right and wrong. Even now the visiting surgeons report that the 
police are constantly bringing to them young girls, and even chil- 
dren, wanderers into the districts, who are quite unaware that 
their mode of life is nnlal^ful and^ shameful. As they conceive, 
nature has put into thek' hands an easy* and pleasant pursuit, 
whereby they rise rathei^ than sink in the social scale, and they 
have no suspicion of th6 wrong they do nor of the suffering which 
a life of debauchery and drunkenness entails. Now, wherever the 
Act is in operation, this horrible destitution has been much im- 
proved, Of those who still pursue this evil life the change is 
marked. They are less drunken, more cleanly, and more decent in 
their language and behaviour, and carry with them from the wards 
of the hospital into their vicious haunts some relish for the good 
teaching they have there received. The^yisiting surgeon of Aider- 
shot has related, in his fevidence before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, how, one evening, when inspecting the low resorts of ' 
these persons, he found a group of his former patients listening 
eagerly and most respectfully to John Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” which one of them was reading aloud. Numerous instances 
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have been reported by the police, of girls of a higher class, who, 
having fallen through treachery or heedlessness into vice, have been 
rescued and restored to their friends through the operation of the 
Act. 

Public decency greatly improves. Mr. Sloggett, the visiting 
surgeon for Devonport, reports that there is not one fourth as many 
brothels in that town as tliere were a few years ago. Besides im- 
proving the behaviour of the prostitutes the Act has very greatly 
diminished their number. In Plymouth, before the Act was en- 
forced, the police had a list of 200Q women who were known pros- 
titutes ; the number at present under surveillance ^is 770, or a little 
over one- third the former number. TJhis reSucl.ion has come 

abottt in several ways, chiefly through many women having flitted ^ 
away to other town.s where no check is put upon their license. 
Some few, but probably very few, mantige to escape the notice of 
the police, and secretly, but therefore to a limited extent, continue 
their avocation. A part, the bettertdisposed, are occupied in credit- 
able employment. 

Again, the fear of being Summoned for examination restrains 
many young shopwomcn, servant gh'ls, and othprs incliped to adopt 
vicious habits ; for they know that if they parade the streets in 
vicious company or frequent resorts of avowed prostitutes, they 
will come under the surveillaircc of the police, who, if not able 
to inform their friends of the young women’s danger, will, as soon 
as they have sulhcieut evidence, compel the latter to undergo 
examination and so declare their evil pursuit. There are two 
other points with regard to clandestine prostitution which arc 
of great importance in showing liow little we need fear that the 
Contagious Diseases Act ^ould be rendered nugatory by a fancied 
impossibility of getting the* majority of the abandoned women to 
comply with these regulations. The first of these reasons is this — if 
a woman is only occasionally a j>rostitute, the chances of her becom- 
ing diseased or of propagating disease are few, hence the necessity 
for her periodical examination and (betention is not great. Now 
for all who become avowed prostitutes-^-and these are by far the 
most important to get hold of — whatever their position, a place 
of resort is an absolute necessity. Tlie prosperous go to singing 
halls and dancing saloons ; the destitute women have the public street, 
which they use for the same |Airposc, and, fortunately for our 
object^ they habitually frequent the same locality night after night. 
Thus, were the Contagious Diseases Act in force in any large town, 
the women would soon become known to the ‘special police-officer 
m charge of that locality, and could be easily induced or coippelled 
to present themselves f(jf the surgeon’s examination. Let us 
suppose that a diseased woman, in order (o avoid detention, quits 
her accustomed haunts ; she must either change lier mode of life or 
seek a new resort, but if she does the latter, her new face would 
quickly attract the attention of the police, who would insist on her 
going to the surgeon for examination. 

2 P 2 
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Third. We have to consider how far the measures necessary 
for , the object are justifiable. The principle that persons suffering 
from contagious disease of any kind may be justifiably separated 
from society while liable to communicate disease has been accepted 
by other Acts of Parliament besides the Contagious Diseases Act, 
notably by the Act of 1867 to make the Poor Law Board permanent, 
&c. In this Act there is a clause empowering Boards of Guar- 
dians lo detain inmates of workhouses so long as they arc suffering 
from contagious disease, or are in a state dangerous to themselves 
and others. Hence we need iiDt argue respecting our right to 
detain persons affected Avith contagious disease. Society, 1 main- 
tain, is interested in removing any cause o^f diminution to the general 
prosperity, and is quite as much at liberty to prevent a person from 
injuring himself witl^ contagious.- disease, still more from injuring 
others by communicating i\;, as it is to hinder ‘him from committing 
suicide, or to punish him for |)eing drunk and inca^iable. Next, the 
means employed Avhere this right is exercised are proved by their 
effect to be successful, and that they are not unreasonable Avill bo 
seen when the provisions of the Acts* are explained. It should be 
mentioned indhe first place that only abandoned women are liable 
to the operation of the Act, and not any women Avhatsocver, as has 
been asserted by some opponents of the measure. 

Before the Act can be set in operation in any place, a certified 
Inspector of Hospitals must report that a proper hospital is provide^l, 
with duly appointed surgeons and staff, and that proper moral and 
religious iustruction is furnished for tlio inmates. This preparation 
made, any woman, whom the information of a superintendent of 
police satisfies a magistrate that she habitually resorts to disorderly 
bouses for the purpose of prostituting liersrelf, and thus is a common 
prostitute, may, if the magistrate see fit, be ordered to attend 
periodical examination, and if certified to be diseased, to be detained 
in a liospital till cured. 

There is also a Section (No. 17) iS the Act, allowing a woman tf) 
submit to periodical cxaniinntloii withpnt being summoned before a 
magistrate, if she prefer tkat course (and all but very few do so). 
The true intent of this Section 17 has been thoroughly misapjire* 
hended by those who opp*ose the extension of the Act, This section 
Avas inserted to enable the Avoincii, if they so plefised, to avoid the 
exposure of a magistrate’s court, but it authorises their appeal to a 
magistrate whenever they desire it — a privilege that extends to all 
the detained women the Avholc time they are in hospital. No one is 
deprived of her liberty Avithout as ample safeguards as those 
established to protect the ordinary citizen. The assertion made re- 
cently, that respectable married women, ^and one virgin of tender 
years, have been grossly violated by the surgeons’ examination, is a 
monstrous perversion of the truth. The story referred to is Answer 
124 of the evidence before the House of Commons’ Committee last 
summer, and runs as follows : — The surgeon being asked if ho had 
ever had a woman brought to him for examiuation who was not a 
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prostitute, replied ‘‘ Yes, once, and only once. It was a most 
horrible case ) a child was brought from the country by her own step- 
father,* who accused her of prostitution. The poor child came 
willingly to the hospital, but the surgeon on inquiring into the case 
refused to examine her. But the girl begged him herself to do so, 
that he might clear her character, as she was not a prostitute. She 
was examined and proved not o^^ly to be not a prostitute, but a 
virgin.” This is the true version of the story, as it is published iu 
the Parliamentary paper. This submission to examination once 
made holds good so long as the woman continues to be a common 
prostitute ; but the necessity for (ftcamination may be remitted by 
the examining surgeon, if ho have reason to beli'l^ve the woman no 
longer prosecute® her occi^ation. Or, the^oman may at any time 
demand to have her case heard by a magistrate, who has discretion"* 
whether she shall or jhall not ceas# to be under the operation of the 
Act. If the woman is found to bo diseased on any examination, she 
may be detained in a certified hosint^l until cured, or until three 
months have expired ; should hev health render it expedient to 
detain her longer, she must bo again examined, and certified to be 
diseased. In this way, by the AeJ of 1869, nine 'months may be 
consumed. At the end oP this time the patient must 'be discharged 
as incurable, and she regains her liberty, though liable to punish- 
ment if found frequenting disorderly houses for the purpose of 
prostitution. 

In order to encourage reformation, the Act authorises the patient 
on her discharge to demand to bo carried either to an asylum or to 
her friends, or to the place whence she was •taken when found 
diseased. Not a few women avail themselves of this clause to enter 
asylums or to regain their home. 

Lastly, a few words on«tbe moral effect which the repression of 
contagious disease would have. First, it is urged that Providence 
has arranged that this disease shall pursue the fornicator, and either 
deter him from sin or pui«fc:'*h,^lum for committing that sin. As a 
deterrent I have little faith in the fear of contagion, and have too 
much reverence for Providence to imagine it seeks to correct us in so 
bungling a manner ; ffor suppose that tJiiis disease is a punishment 
for sin, and therefore ought to be allowed t^ exist unrestrained, how 
unequally is the punishment applied. One man, an habitual fornicator, 
but grown cunning, may continue his evil practices for years, and 
suffer only the most trifling inconvenieiice. Another, a youth, 
at aikage little trained to self-contrf’ol, passing through the streets of 
our towns is led astray in a moment of pasgion, and contracts a 
disease that hangs on him for years, enfeebling him for life, and 
passing to his wife and children if, in after years, imagining he 
is thoroughly cured, he rtarries and begets^ a family. These are no 
uncommon instances of the way the fornicator is punished, and in 
punishing him Providence punishes other innocent persons. Then, 
again, sanitary regulations do not increase the commission of 
fornication 5 they lessen its occurrence by removing much of the 
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case with which it can be carried on. Public and social morals, so 
far as they are influenced at all, are improved, not detejriorated. 
Further, the Contagious Diseases Act in no way licenses the 
prostitute; she still remains liable to prosecution as a disorderly 
person, and the only legal protection she gains by being cured 
of disease is this — she cannot be detained in a certified hospital so 
long as her health remains souhd. If the magistrates see fit to 
punish her for being what she is, they have exactly the same power 
where the Act is in operation as where it is not. 


A paper was n^ad on the same subject by Mr. W. P. Swaine, ^ 
F.R.C.S. The followilig are the principal passages contained in * 
it. The paper is intended to be a short account of the manner in 
which the Acts of ♦Parliament Cor the prevention of Contagious 
Diseases have been carried out at Devonport* It only refers 
incidentally to the extension the present Act to the civil popula- 
tion. 

To meet the state of things whi/'h was alluded to by Lord 
Clarence Paget and others in thp. House of Commons, the lock wards 
of the Royal* Albert Hospital were opened on December 1, 1863, 
with a provision of twenty-five beds. In 1865 the number was in- 
creased to thirty. eight, in 18CG to si3qty-two, and, since the completion 
of the building in 1868, to 1G2, the present number. 

From December 1, 18G3, to March 31, 1865, the detention of 
women was voluntary ; but from the passing of the Contagious 
Diseases Act, 186*4, it has been compulsory, additional powers 
having been given by the Act of 18G6, and more recently by the 
Amended Act of 1868, just passed. Upwards of 3500 cases have 
been treated in the lock wards up U Ihe present time, and an 
abstract of the cases, treated up to March 31, 1869, shows that 
out of 2854 cases admitted, 899 were cases of syphilis. One of the 
most striking facts connected with^cxix work is this — tliat the per- 
centage of syphilitic cases ij’eated in our wards has steadily dimi- 
nished. Thus from December 3, R^G3, to March 31, 18C5, the 
percentage of syphilitic <;ases was 57 ‘45, whilst from October 1, 
1868, to March 31, 18(»9, the percentage was only 17*72. This 
striking diminution in the prevalence of a disease so horrible in its 
consequences, not only to the uphappy patient affected with the 
primary disease, but to her children’s children, is a result we hardly 
hoped for, and affords the strongest possible argument in favbur of 
the extension of an « Act which has to such an extent (within the 
area where it is in force) stamped down this dreadful scourge of the 
civilised world. 

But, still further to d(jmonstrate the beiftfit of the Act, I will now 
refer to (he effect it has had in checking disease in the army and * 
navy. I have already stated that, prior to the passing of the Act of 
1864, 44 per cent, per annum of men in the royal navy suffered 
from contagious disease. The return for twelve months ending 
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March 31, 1866, including not only the men in the royal navy, but 
also in the army and marines, shows a percentage of 19*529 
only oi^ men admitted to hospital with contagious diseases. The 
return for the last twelve months, ending June, 1869, shows that 
out of an average strength for the year of 10,656 men, the admis- 
sions to the hospital of men affected with contagious diseases were 
13 per cent. • 

Thus we have reduced enthetic diseases in the garrison from 
44 per cent, to 13 per cent. But out of this 13 per cent, we 
gather from our returns that only 9*76 per cent, contracted disease 
within the Devonport district. Comparing our district with Ports- 
mouth, Aldershot, and Chatham, all of them largj garrisons, we find 
that Devonport atands lowest, as the following tabfe shows : — 



Annuftl ratio of men ad- 
mitted into Ii’i)8pital. 

Ditto for disease con- 
tracted within the district. 

Plymouth ... 

% ' 

* 

15*67 

9*76 

Portsmouth 

21*67 

14*06 

Aldershot ... 

, 20*55 

10.89 

Chatham ... 

24*00 

. 15*73 


Hand in hand with the abov^ facts is this other one, that, as the 
disease amongst the men in garrison has diminished, so the vacant 
beds at the Royal Albert Hospital have increased, as shown in the 
following table ^ 



Quarter ending. 

> 

Annual ratio of Men con- 
tracting Disease in the 
District. 

Vacant Beds for Women 
iiiKoyal Albert Hospital 
f average.) 

Sept. 

30, 1808 

11*900 

9-23 

Dec. 

31, 1868 

'' 9*228 

27*00 

March 

31, 1809 

fV900 

15*10 

Juno 

30, 1809 

7*112 

■* 

43*00 


These results, good as they are, are yei capable of improvement. 
The periodical examination of women is as yet carried out very 
defectively. It was lately stated by the visiting surgeon, Mr. 
Sloggett, before a Committee of the House of Commons, that there 
are in the Devonport district 776 known prostitutes. I shall refer 
to this again presently, but taking it for the hioinent as a fact that 
this is the correct number, and deducting from that number an 
average of, say, 120 hospital, it follows that 325 should be 
brought up every week for their fortnightly examination. From the 
returns, however, which are weekly made to us, we find that during 
the twelve months ending August 28, 1869, a weekly average of only 

182 women attended for examination. Thus 143 women, known 

\ 
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and registered as prostitutes, managed somehow to evade their 
periodical examinations every week. In connection with this fact, 
we meet with constant and angry complaints from the womfen, that 
some of them are brought up for examination much oftener than 
others, and, in corroboration of this, cases of contagious syphilitic 
disease are from time to time admitted into the lock wards, which, 
from their very nature, must haxe existed for a considerable time, 
and consequently escaped examination for that period. 

Both at Plymouth and Portsmouth, the staff of police employed 
is furnished from the metropolitan force, and numbers only five 
men. This number is quite inadequate, and explains to a great ex- 
tent the reason why the periodical examination of the women is at 
present so defective. T^ie question of police will be, no doubt, one 
of the great difficulties we shall have to contend with in any exten- 
sion of the Act to t^e civil population. To obtain a staff of men 
who shall be above the wify seductions of the 'class with whom they 
have to deal is indeed difficu^. I think the opinion which has been 
expressed, that the borough polibe are not trustworthy, is incorrect. 
I have no doubt that in large towns, the borough police will bo 
found as incorruptible as the metropol\tan, and, if the Act is to be 
extended, they must be employed. You will have to place at the 
head of each police organisation a man of superior talents and 
position, who will supervise the whole external Avorking of the Act. 
I think such an officer is to be fonn'd in the visiting surgeon, who 
should have conferred upon him complete control over the police 
with Avhom he works. But whilst giving him this power, there is 
another he possesses in some places, and with Avhich it is sought to 
vest him at Devonport, against which I strongly protest, in company 
I believe with an influential portion of the Press, and with many 
gentlemen well acquainted with the working of the Act. 

This is the power to interfere in any way, directly or indirectly, 
with the treatment or detention of a woman after she enters hospital. 
To give him this poAver is to confer op^him the attributes of prose- 
cutor, judge, and jailer, and opens iSe door wide to great abuse of 
police power. We do not* protest ,thus strongly Avithout good 
grounds, and we do insist that if the Act is be extended, it must 
bo done with every possible regard to the protection of the women 
from unjust -detention. 1* have yet to learn that because a woman is 
a prostitute, she is therefore to be refused that just protection which 
the law concedes to evciy other 'subject in this land. If she be 
dangerous to the population, let hpr be secluded as the laAV proAydes, 
until the danger be 2 >assed. So long as she is dangerous her liberty 
is forfeited for the good of the State, but in all other respects she 
has equal rights of liberty Avith every other subject. The surgeon 
Avho treats the case after admission to hosf^vtal should be in no way 
connected with the surgeon outside, Avho certifies that she is diseased. 
The one should be a check upon the other, and such a check would 
render the improper seclusion of a woman in hospital almost 
impossible. 
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Having thus dealt with the medical results of the working of the 
Act at Devonport, T now wish to say a few words upon the mora' 
effect fvhich it has produced amongst the women who have come 
under its control. 

This aspect of the question is one which, I am aware, is looked on 
by very many persons as worthy of the first consideration. With- 
out going the extreme length toP which many such persons go, I 
would say this : — That any attempt to secure immunity fronq 
physical disease for the population, without at the same time the 
most strenuous efforts being made to cure that horrible moral canker 
which is eating into the very viiJkls of English society, I should 
behold with the utmost abhorrence. \ 

The question* how the*c women are be dealt with from a 
religious point of view is one which requires much more time to ' 
answer than I can afford here, i would jus^ state my strong con- 
viction that this is a field of labour especially laid out for women. 

1 believe that the good influence of a woman upon her fallen sisters 
is enormous, provided she be a person skilled in the arduous Avork 
she has to do. I may say, that I am certain that anything like 
promiscuous visitation of these w^omcn will fall short of what is 
required. • • 

There is no more discouraging work than the reclamation of 
fallen Avomen, and any attempt to claim success from a mere 
statistical record is in my opinion most unwise. It is better to 
look the evil fairly in the face and grapple with it manfully, than 
to gloss it over, or even allow oneself to look at it through too rosy 
a medium. Thus wo have been lately told* fliat the number of 
prostitutes in our neighbourhood has diminished from 2000 in 1864, 
to 770 at the present time. We have also been told, as a proof that 
vice has materially dimtnished, that clandestine prostitution has 
much lessened. Noav many people who are Avell able to judge 
assert that there never Avere so many as 2000 public prostitutes in 
the three towns, and although ,^tere are only 770 names now on the 
police register, it is believed impossible that that number represents 
the entire body of women avIio practise prostitution at the present 
time. As far as Devonport is concerned, I know on the best 
authority, that the number of women has slightly increased during 
the last two years. It is thought that Aie gentleman who made 
this statement has been Avrong at both ends — in overstating the 
number of prostitutes in the toAvns in 1*864, and in understating 
the numbers at present practising this vocation. But to go on to 
assert that with this enormous decrease in ^he number of public 
prostitutes, clandestine prostitution has also diminished, is really to 
state a fact which runs counter to the experience of every one who 
has studied the subjeck, Avhich is, tliat^ clandestine prostitution 


* See Mr. W. Sloggetf s evidence, p. 7, Minutes ot Evidence befdro Coinmittoo 
of the House of Commons, June, 1860. 
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invariably increases with the decrease of the number of women who 
gain their livelihood as public prostitutes. 

What I believe to be really the case is this — that the effect of the 
Act upon the women generally has been to render them more 
orderly and quiet in their demeanour. I have no doubt that a visit 
to the hospital has a humanising effect upon a woman’s mind. She 
is treated with a kindness and consideration to which she is unac- 
customed outside. Moreover she has withdrawn, if only for a time, 
from the vortex of dissipation into which she has plunged, and is 
surrounded by influences which are nearly all for good. When she 
leaves she does so with certain" aspirations after a more decent life, 
and I believe thia ‘materially affects her conduct out of doors. 

But at the Royal Albert Hospital wt have a dady at the head 
of the nursing establishment, who is peculiarly fitted to deal^with 
these women, and m the early working of the hospital our success 
in reclaiming women was very great. From April 1st, 1865, to 
September 30th, 1867, we eilher sent to refuges or returned to their 
friends 38 per cent, of the women who came under our care. 

Dr. Chaiiles Taylor, F.R.C.S.E.,|ilso read a paper on the subject. 
He said no one can look over the Contagious Diseases Act without 
at once recognising in it the most cruel, unjust, and despotic measure 
that has ever been proposed to a British Parliament. There is 
actually no definition of prostitutionr in ihe Act, and no proof of 
offence is required ; positively the whole of the women of this 
country are placed at the mercy of a policeman’s suspicions, a 
policeman’s spite, jealousy, and revenge. Again, contrary to every 
principle of English law, the burden of proof is thrown not upon 
the accuser^ but upon the accused, who may not only be innocent, 
but also penniless and friendless. So hopeless of justice are the 
poor girls, accused of prostitution, that MJ. Parsons states that, out 
of many thousands that he examined, only three or four appealed to 
the magistrate to relieve them, and this, although there is no doubt 
that many were innocent. If pros^tiVies decline to submit to the 
gross outrage of a periodical examination, the Act condemns them 
to three months’ imprison mpnt with Ifard labgur, which may be re- 
peated indefinitely on cdutinued refusal. So that any innocent 
woman of whom a policeman may choose to say, ‘‘ In my opinion she 
is a prostitute,” is forced to prove her innocence before a magistrate 
of a crime, the bare mention of. which is sufficient to ruin her. 
One of the darkest features of the measure is the power of de- 
nunciation, which by it is placed* in the hands, not only of the^police 
spies, but also of other degraded classes — such as brothel-keepers, 
jealous companions, aged prostitutes, and in fact any one who may be 
sufficiently stimulated by unworthy motives to favour the police witli 
an anonymous communioation, , Already ^t is iu evidence that re- 
spectable married women have been denounced, out of spite, and that, 
for similar reasons, drunken soldiers have accused innocent persons of 
communicating disease ; innocence only proved, however, after the 
grossest outrage. 
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I ask, what will be the position, under the Act, of our female 
operatives who are constantly confined in ill-ventilated rooms from 
eight in the morning till eight at night ? Will they not be deprived 
of that liberty which is their right, and which, indeed, is the grand 
necessity of all, but more especially of those helpless sempstresses, 
milliners, and others, whose sedentary occupations, starvation wages, 
and close confinement entitle th8m, at least, to air, exercise, and 
recreation when their work is done. The contempt into wlych the 
police regulation of prostitutes has greatly brought the sex, and the 
consequent deprivation of personal liberty of all classes of females on 
the continent, has done more than anything else to cramp their 
energies, curb their development, and deprive tlicin of their liberty 
to^jjse their industry and* talents to the Ifest advantage for thera-^ 
selves. 

What, I would ask^ have the ad^ocate^ of tlfis Act to offer us in 
exchange for ourjbirthright of freedom 1 Is it immunity from disease, 
improvement of the race, a highgr tstandard of health, increased 
morality? These are the supposed advantages ; I am quite sure 
they will not follow. My reasons for this conviction are : The fact 
that the weaker sex only is subjected to examination must alone in 
any civil community render the Act futile in good re'sults, so far as 
the public health is concerned. But the main and most important 
points for consideration are the, following facts, and I beg all who are 
interested in this question to give their most earnest attention to 
these two propositions : — First, ‘‘ That society is not even in the 
slightest degree interested in checking such minor venereal affections 
as do not contaminate the blood or affect the constitution and, 
second, ‘‘ That true primary syphilis, the only disease that affects 
the constitution, can rarely bo detected in the female, and cannot 
consequently be checked legislation.’’ 

I have obtained evidence from one of the state examiners on the 
continent to the effect that it is frequently impossible to detect 
syphilis until numbers bait b^n contaminated (of course on false 
security), and often not then. A waiter in a leading article in the 
Medical Times and observes, that the number of cases of 

syphilis in Paris was increasing, becaij^c the examinations of Ics 
fillcs publiques did not answer their end ;«the examination of women 
hiul proved fruitless, and would continue fruitless unless the men 
were subject to a similar ordeal- Police regulations and periodic 
examinations are in full force, but the cry is, syphilis is more ram- 
panfthan ever. * 

We are told that certain women have been rescued ; and to all 
who are likely to be deceived by this specious pretence, I would 
advise a perusal of Mr. Simons’s pamphlet, and observe, that at present, 
where no obstacle is oppBsed to a return t 9 virtue, few women pur- 
sue this mode of life longer than three or four years, and are then 
absorbed into the general population — that is, reforin themselves. Let 
us reflect what a damning obstacle registration would be in the way 
of such women ; and let us not ignore the fact tliat there are alwt>ys 
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thousands only too anxious to reform, if there were funds provided to 
enable them to do so. It needs not enormous lazarets, ^salaried 
officials, Government machinery, and accommodation for 3000 
patients, at a cost at least of 100,000/. per annum, with a first outlay 
of half a million of money, exclusive of annual charges for police and 
medical inspections — for London alone — to secure mock converts, when 
the Rescue Society, one of six siAiilar associations in the metropolis, 
has alone, for want of funds, been obliged to refuse the applications 
of SOdO sorrowful and repentant women. We are told that the pains 
and penalties attaching to their condition will prevent women from 
joining the ranks of prostitutes ;*but it is well known that nothing 
can prevent illicitjntercourse, and the only effect of the Act in this 
direction will be to driv^ gii‘ls 5 who have^^^ merely been guilty ofl.Jn- ' 
discretion, into the ranks of open prostitution and keep them tfiere. 

And lastly, hero istthc magnificent result, after all this outrage and 
enormous expense — we are*actually told that diseas, e is abated. Why, 
at Shorncliffe it has already been acknowledged that it has actually in- 
creased under the Act. Reports* last week (September 25th) proved, 
that in spite of the utmost vigilance^it was rapidly increasing at 
has been an increase at Portsmouth and Aldershot, and in no place 
has there been any diminution ; men ahd women both have been 
restricted. 

Dr. Balfour's tables, given in the appendix to the Parliamentary 
Commission's Report, prove, that prior to any interference, the 
disease was, of itself, and without legislation, rapidly abating ; and 
Devonport. In Colchester very little good has been effected; there 
lastly, we cannot beheve a word of the recent statistics as to the dimi- 
nution of disease, because it was proved that ninety-eight soldiers, 
who had concealed their disease, and were consequently not included 
in the returns, applied to one druggist tin^onc week, in one of the 
districts in question. 


niscussioy. 

« • 

Dr, B. E. Hooppell said, the Act were a good one, it ougiit to be can- 

vassed tlirougbout the length md breadth of the land. It was no use to say tliat 
t^B was an indelicate subject, for it was one which affect-ed indirectly the personal 
liberty of the whole female sex, and indirectly the personal liberty of about 
100,000 people. He would lik^to say one* word with regard to the statistics. Dr. 
Taylor had taken the trouble to pick out a comprehensivo statement of the;, gross 
result from the Parliamentary rci^orts of 'this year and last year. It was no use to 
bring forward statistical entails because those who did not know the whole circuiii- 
stances could not form a just opinion. Unless the meeting knew whether other 
beds had been added to these hospitals, what was the use of being told what 
number of l^ds has been occupied ? When the Act of 1864 came into operation 
the authorities got hold of the>>bad cases only ; but now they got hold of all, and 
even detained men who were Buffering from gonorrheea — a comparatively innocuous 
complaint. Of course, if you bring in a number of trifling cases, of which no 
account was at first taken, the percentage would appear larger than formerly. 
There wore six stations, viz., Chatham, Shoorness, Devonport, Portsmouth, Wool- 
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wich and Aldershot. He would now refer to the percentage of admissions into 
hospitals. At Ohathain, between October, 1866, and March, 1868, the percentage 
was 22 and a decimal, or in other words, 22 per cent, of the strength of the whole 
army were admitted into the hospital. Well, during the past year, between April, 
1868, and March, 1869, the proportion was 24 per cent. At Sheerness there were 
12 per cent, the year before last, and 13 per cent, last year. Positively the number 
of oases were increasing at every station where there was the means of comparing 
the results. Where the Act had been in ^yperation for the space of two years, the 
number of cases in tlie last year was greater than in the preceding year. The 
total result was 17*52 per cent, tlie year before last, as compared with 19 59 pe/ 
cent, last year. So that actually more men liad been admitted into hospital during 
last year than in the preceding year. That fact seemed to show not only that tlio 
Act lisul done no good, but that it had probflbly done much harm. He should like 
to make a remark as to what had been stated concerning the 2000 women at 
» Plymouth. He kn(^ the tf>wn^,well, and believed tj^al tlie ^>opulation was about 
Now, it was known Ihal the grown men were one in five of the population, 
the grown women one in five, and the children three in five. According to the 
statement which had beon^.made, one grrfvn woman in ©very eight in Plymouth 
was a prostitute. Wliy, the idea was absurd and jtreposterous. Another statement 
gave the number of cd\nmon women as 770, but even that was a tremendous number. 
It came out in evidence that 770 were not knotvn to the police three years ago, but 
no sooner did the Act of Parliament come into operation, than a very large number 
were added t o the register. With jpgard to moral success, did the promoters of 
the S(<heme desire it ? Was t he object, of the Act to reclaim prostitutes ? Some 
]u‘ople might say — “Do not. toi#c;li upon That part of ll^e subject,” but wc w'ero 
bound to look it fairly in tlie face. Sir Henry Storks said, “ Until the fact is re- 
cognised that prostitution is a necessity, no good will be done." But Christian 
men denied that prostitution was a pcccssity. Again tlie surgeon at Aldersliot 
said, “ There is a paucity of prostitutes at Aldershot.” If lie commented upon 
that, bis opponents miglit perhaps say, “ ‘ Paucity ’ only means ‘a few, but ho 
would just point out tliat the word was never used except for the f)ui*lX)se of 
implying that there was a fewness which ought not to exist. In connexion with 
this, be might mention what had been told him in confidence that very morning. 
Ho had been told, that when the olTunals visited some of these stations, the question 
had been put — “ How an* the men provided with women ?” The reason why the 
radius was extended from 6v(^ to fifteen miles was that the women might not 
escape from thec^amps. * 

Mr. P. WooLcoMH (C’hairman of the Royal Albert Ho.spital) said : I shall not 
toucli on any subject which is not within my own personal knowledge. I have 
been most int imately connect ed w’^Ii the Royal Albert Hospital from its establish- 
ment, nearly six years ago, and 1 am glltd to be able to correct some of the mistakes 
which previous s]ieakers have fallen into, becn-use I think they would otherwise 
have a considerable influence on you% judgment. In the first place, one gentleman 
told ^vou he did not consieffu’ that the published** table.s allowing a diminution of 
syphilitic cases proper gave a fair average, hecaufo they embraced a great many 
trilling cases. Now, that that is not a correct vie\\*of the case I will show you by 
means of a table which I have prepared from the books of the Royal Albert 
Hospital. In this table, I ought to reimp’k, I have separated syphilitic cases from 
those of gonorrlura. When we began wo had 54 per cent, of syphilitic cases, and 
when *ve ended they were reduced to 17. To show that these were not trifling 
cases, I may mention that the average cluration in the hospital during the last 
period was 56*84 days, so that it was obvious that thoy'^ould not liave been very 
trifling cases. The next mistake which the gentleman has fallen into, is in dealing 
with the number of prostitutes supposed to bo in the three towns with which I have 
the honour to be connected. The population of those three towns, instead of being 
80,000, is over 120,000. When we began our inqufries, a nominal list was most 
carefully prepared, which I have seen and verified myself, and it shows that there 
were over 2000 prostitutes in those throe towns. The number, however, is now 
i[*educed to 750 or 770. We were asked wdicther our object wa.s to reclaim these 
unfortunate women. Well, I reply, witliout fear of contradiction, that our object 
is to reclaim them consistently with the duty wdiich the Legislature has called u^n 
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us to perforiTu , wnd as a proof that our efforts in this direction have not proved 
unavailinff, I can tell you that out of the whole number of prostitutes passed 
through the hospital, we have reclaimed nearly 33 per cent. I also beg’ leave to 
say that the statements which have been made as to women being brought up 
improperly by the police are utterly and absolutely unfounded, as far as my own 
personal knowledge goes ; and having devoted days and nighte to the subject, I 
think I have some right to speak with some degree of authority upon it. There 
has never been a single case in which thetvoman brought up was not a prostitute. 
Several girls have come up froiji time to time for examination by the visiting 
surgeon, who have declared that they were not prostitutes. In all such cases a 
strict inquiry was instituted. With reference to the interference with the liberty 
of the subject I venture to say that when a disorder is rampant in the land, it 
is necessary that the liberty of the subject should be occasionally interfered 
with. I say that the cuedical profession aided by tlio legislature does interfere 
with that liberty, in 'brdcr to prevent the spread of small-pox and cholera ; and 
the evils arising from syphilis are infinitely greater than those which resu^t^om 
any other disease — evils far greater than unprofessional men are aware of. It 
does appear to me to t he merest g raining of an argument to say that the 
legislature ought not to interfert when it has the means of diminishing the evils 
of a dreadful complaint. •' 

The Eev. William Artiiur said * Ai^ soon as I became aware of the proposed 
discussion in this Section, and had ascertained that the Statute bearing the very vague 
title of “ The Contagious Diswisos Act,” had a very grave signification, I offered to 
the Secretary of this Section to present a pa'per on the subject. My offer was, 
however, declined, on the ground that it i'ame too lafe. For many years, in Paris and 
Brussels pavticuhirly, and mriially also in Koine, Naples, and other continental cities, 
I have spent a good deal of time, much labour, and some money, and likewise 
risked some reputation in investigating this subject. Now let us clearly understand 
what we are about. Because it is said^t Iiat certain soldiers, being regularly siipjilied 
with women, and well attended by medical oflieers, liave among them less venereal 
disease than tlioy had before, and because a given number of women, also well 
attended by medical officers, present fewer cases of disease than women not so 
attended, we are asked id extend the provisions of the Act to the whole country. 
That means (Ist.) That prostitutes should be inscribed on a register kept by 
authority of law ; (2nd.) That they slionld be submitled to regular medical exa- 
mination periodically ; (2»rd.) That after examination they should receive a certi- 
ficate to the effect that 1 hey arc lit to resume tlKjir* commerce. Judged by what 
takes place in countries where like measures have l>een long in force, such would 
be the result of the proposed extension of the Contagious Diseases Act to the 
civil population. After examination the Avomeii receive a certificate, the effect if 
not the purport of which is, that they are iit to resume their commerce, and if 
found unfit llioy are medically treated till their health is restored, and a certifi- 
cate is then given that they may again go to tlmir traffic. The amount of physical 
suffering inflicted by the disease so great that humantf men are naturally driven 
to seek for any lawful remedy. Ii?hat those whose study of the question has been 
in its military or iiiedical aspects should think of the remedy suggested, is indeed 
most natural. But after all, these are the narrowest and most superficial of its 
aspects, and before it can be shown that a case is made out, two things must be 
attested, and that by the cxpeVience of countries during long periods of time, 
where the system of legalising prostitution has been tried. These two things are, 
(let.) That it actually does diminish the amount of physical suffering resulting 
from the illicit commerceiof the sexes; and (2nd.) That it does not lower the 
moral tone of both sexes, and tend to loosen the family tie, to reduce the number 
of marriages, to check the natural growth of population, to deteriorate the 
physique of successive generations, and, moreover, gtjeatly to increase prostitution, 
concubinage, and those vile mrtrriages wherein either party agrees to be the screen 
for the vices of the other ; and last, but not least, awfully to increase the crimes 
relating to illicit intercourse, such as, infanticide, suicide, assassination, and a host 
of dark and disgusting offences against life and person. I here affirm, after years 
of study of this question, both at home and in many of the chief cities of the 
continent, and after a careful perusal of every page of the exhaustive work of 
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Parent-DuchAtelat “ Sur la Prostitution dans laville de Paris,” that I do not believe 
that the amount of physical suffering resulting from unchastity is decreased in a 
country bjr legalising the trade of the prostitute. No doubt in the small sphere of 
a camp or garrison, if women well tended by doctors are supplied to the soldiers, 
fewer of tWn will be diseased than would otherwise be the case. No doubt 
also, that if in a town a number of women are so tended, fewer of them will be 
diseased than of a similar number elsewhere not so registered. But these two 
facts give an induction far too narrow to'jerve as the basis of a general conclu- 
sion, for they do not include facts which are essential to the case. Wherever the 
system of inspection exists, it is found impossible to bring all under it. A.roiind 
the registered women is formed an outer circle of those who are too respectable 
to submit themselves to the weekly inspection, but who habitually take the risks 
of the street. These women are extensively diseased. Even of the registered 
women a certain percentage are likewise diseased, and ^'rom the two classes 
, the malady is so far diffused that evidences of its preval^lnce, in very offensive 
fowns^re often thAist before the public view. l?i a small town in Dauphine 
as heathily situated as possible, my able medical attendant told me that in but 
few families were the children healthy. J?his he ascribad to loose morals gene- 
rally, but especially to the conscription, for, lu^said, tne finest young men are 
drafted into the army, and after six years return hopelessly diseased, and the 
effects of this are diffused everywhere. N^ gtntloman here will, I think, be pre- 
pared to say that there is less syphilitic disease in France or Belgium than in 
England, and every one will agree that if the tendency of the system is to pro- 
mote unchastity generally, it must ftecessjxrily spread physical suffering and social 
disorder. In what a position ^does it beVid the lordly form of law ! That of 
licensing the self -vendor and certifying liertothe purchaser as fit for use. It is 
impossible to say that the law can stoop to this without lowering the public sense 
of modesty, of the dignity of man, the sacredness of woman, and the responsi- 
bility and mystery of that union wherein Immairity has its continuance. The 
certificate given t-o the prostitute is not like tlie ticket of-leave granted to the con- 
vict, which permits him lo range on condition that he docs not return to his evil 
courses. On the contrary, it is delivered to her as her credential in returning, 
and thus makes the law a patron and protector of her trade. To what a posture 
does it bend the gentle form of medicine ! When a doctor mercifully tending the 
worst of women sees his skill crowned by her renovated health, he stands on a point 
of sublime vantage for saying, “ Sin no more lest a worse thing befall thee.” But 
if the result of the cure is thSt l->e must write her fit for the streets this night, 
from him, minister of misery, words of counsel would come ill. When two 
moral powers so lofty as law and medicine liavo thus forfeited the right of rebuking 
impurity, no wonder that it grows calm, self-complacent, and playfully aggressive. 
The certificated Parisian prostitufe go<id humouredly protests that she is in just the 
same relation to society and to the State as th^ butcher or the baker. Their trailo 
is lawful, and so is hers. They arevnot allowed to vend diseased food, she is under 
a similar restriction. But just as much as tWy is she recognised. With this 
mental drug her conscience is soon set at rest, aitii when to this is added the perio- 
dical physical degradation of the inspection, she is<*turned into the aptest instru- 
ment for tempting man or woman to the vile house, the one under assurance of 
sound health, the other with arguments as to the legality and safety of the pro- 
fession. Altogether she becomes bas^r and mefre dangerous than if left as a 
conscious offender against human and divine law. How greatly does this state of 
things add to the temptation of a poor gfirl pushed by poverty, or ‘by the result of 
seduction to cast herself away ! How much it lessens the eyes of all the lower 
classes of women the disgrace and danger of the last dark step into the street. 
The effect of legalising prostitution upon the moral sentiment of men is not loss 
than in the case of women. Tb|re are many offences which the law cannot hinder, but 
which it never compromises. Theft can find no place of shelter, but fornication 
is ministered to with learned care. In this state of the law is tacitly recognised 
an acknowledgment that it is not a crime, and that somehow the providence which 
has placed a Cerberus at the door of the harlot’ .s chamber is at war with the wel- 
fare of the State. Men once taught to frequent the worst of women, learn to 
covet and conspire against the best ; and the enticement and corruption of inuoce^|00 
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ceases to seem a damning blot that would soil tbeir being, and becomes an achieve- 
ment to be carried out. Wives are not more sacred than daughters. Marriage 
itself is called on to gloss over the moral deformity, os medicine is to Avert the 
physical pains of licence. Though in Paris the number of registered prostitutes 
IS great, and those of non-registered ones greater, yet one-third of the births are 
illegitimate: and, alas ! of the marriages, how large a proportion are, on one side 
or the other, vitiated by infidelity. The number of offences against person and 
life, which in our own country are traceofcle to illicit intercourse between the sexes 
is appalling. Still niore is this the case in Franco. The instances in w’hich infan- 
ticide, filicide, and assassination are the deeds of harlots or their paramours, of 
seducers or their victims, mal<o a total of sin and woe flowing from one source, 
which should make any man pause before ho shod on that source one ray of re- 
spectability. Making the largest possibl® induction from sf)cicty in different forms, 
first in the scarcely organised condition of the savage life, next where it is or- 
ganised on the basis of the harem, and finally Avhero itstfinds on the Cliristian bjisis 
of the family — -we may fairly* deduce as a law, lha*L the crime Which lies in wapii- 
gating human life by impulse without moral law shall in sOrnc in*oportionalter 
that kindred crime whi(^h lies in destroying it by the human hand. On this 
subject the man of science mu.^ cither forget his linhit of forming judgments 
based on systematic observation, and take to guesses backed 6y siioradic facts, or 
else he must in presence of prostit utiomshiiddcr as before an outlaw branded and 
even blasted by three distinct laws — one seminal, touching the existence of the race, 
one bodily, touching the health of the individual, one social, louching the welfare 
of the community. That offence is in successiof.- branded by each of these — by the 
first, with sterility, appealing to human j<y at large, and saying that the Maker of 
men marks out this as tlfo way to the extinction of the race ; by the second, with 
disease, appealing to the physic^al feelings of the individual, and saying, “ This 
foul deed is punislied by fo\il torments” ; by the third it is branded witli its results 
of crime. Infanticide, suicide, and murdoi^, in many forms sjiringing up as its 
ravening followers, with a smaller rept ile hro(»d of lies and ]>ronu8e-breaking, of 
jealousy and heart buniing, of low occult deeds, s})ariug nought of human arcana, 
not even the unborn. Where the prostitute sits, (‘illicr in the temple of religion, 
as in hcatlien countries, V)r in tlie temple of law, as in continental ones, a serious 
decay of the moral sontiment. in both men and women is imwitable. In our owm 
country the tact is patent that much of our London prostitution is Bupi>lied by 
French women and Belgians. This fad proves two t hings : first, that the number of 
women so far fallen as to take to the streets is ni>t Enough to meet the demand of 
our immoral men; and, secondly, that in the country of o\ir two nearest neigh- 
bours, where they practise the system of iuspectiou, the women are so trained as 
to supply an export of prostitution. Surely this fact goes strongly against sub- 
jecting our own women to the educational iifluciiccs of such an institution. Does 
it not also point to the quarter in \jdjieh to turn the eye of the policip, and apply 
the disgusting rule of inspection, namely, not to the purchased liut to the pur- 
chasers, not to the liarlots but to •the men whose name^in English is so low that 
we do not pronounce it, althoii^li that low word is their true name? Propose 
that every man seen to freefuen^ houses of ill-f;ime shall be inspected, and tliat, 
if found diseased, he shall be sent to hospital, and not let loose on society till ho 
is cured. Tlien you will commit no abomination, you will harden no one in 
crime, you will set no additiomil snares In the way of the young, and you will 
impose in the case of many a lad the one addit ional check which in a ejay of 
debate would ]^evcnt him for the firsfi. time crossing the accursed threshold 
which is the way to deatl^, The occasion alleged is ominous. Wc are to license 
iinmoral commerce in every town, because it. saves a poreentage of 8r)ldiers from 
disease, and reduces the average cost of the men in our army. The loads laid by 
war on the back of humanity are many and sore.. but of them all, in modern 
time^ odious as tin, corrupting influences of standing armies. If for 

our Engush army we are now to pay tlae new tax of a recognition of a new 
class of State servants, the conscience of many will groan under the burden. 
The ^ time is not favourable, for such an atteiript. For the last few years a 
painful feeling has been creeping over the public mind of deteriorating tone 
in/iigb places on those supremo morals which guard human life from poflutioa 
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at its source. ^Tlie speaker being reminded that he had exceeded the lime 
allowed to each speaker, concluded by moving the following resolution : — “ That 
this nieeiing records its protest against the secret legislation which has marked 
the progress of the Contagious Diseases Act in all its phases, and deplores the 
extension of the Act to several towns which are in no sense garrison towns, which 
has recently been recognised without the knowledge or consent of the people, and 
without any public discussion of the subject; moreover, it considers that the 
extension of the Act to the civil population generally would not only fail to arrest 
disease, but would be fraught with the greatest injury to the best interests of 
society.” 

Mr. Peahs, the Q-enoral Secretary, called attention to the fact that the passing 
of resolutions on occasions like the jiresent was in contravention of the rules of 
the Association. • 

Mr. W. H. Michael, who teiujDorarily occupied the chai^* iu the absence of Dr. 
Symonds, the President of llie Dcj)artiiient, siiid that so iiian^ resolutions had been 
‘ aijjeady passed in tlRit Sectitni rhai. Ikj sliould not jfroveni, Mr. Arthur's proposal 
being*put to the meeting. If tlie Department Avere acting irregularly tlie Council 
Avoukl overrule tlieii^ proceedings. ^ ^ 

Mr. CiiitiHToriiEu liLTLTrfiUj (liristol) commouceil by eorrocting a mis-shitcment of 
Mr. Arthur’s, namely tliat every woman examined and found free from disease Avas 
provided with a cortilicato whhrh aa^is in f;^cl. J clean bill of Iiealth, and amounted 
to a licence of pr(Asl.itution. By the 8th section of tlu'. last Act it was enacted 
that when an order for discharging a woman Avas made, 8\»ch order or eertilicato 
should bo delivered to the Siipit’intendcnt of Police and retaiiied by him. 
The papers which had been read appoareil to him to suggest three A'cry importsint 
topics for discussion. In the fii-st place. Was it riglit thiCt the -Sfate sliould int-er- 
fere AAoth those contagious diseases at all? Secondly, Wliat had been the effect of 
the present legislation, and was it capable of amelioration ? And thirdly. Was it 
desirable to extend the oi>eration of the Acts to the civil population? Ho wished 
to make each of these points the subject of a fcAv remarks. Tlio lirst was the most 
important, being in fact the fimdaiiiental jioint. It had been said repeatedly, 
that the interference ()f the State in those matters partook of the nature of im* 
morality, and that it Avas, moreover, an interference vvilli flie liberty of the subject. 
It was objected further tliat sucli interference aa'hs unnecessary, that the results of 
the Act Avere unsatisfactory in a sanitary ])oint of vdow, and tliat the cost of its 
application was enormous. In regard to immorality he had heard it argued that 
as these diseases Avere tlie direc'l, jiymishmciit of God for indulgence in a particular 
sin we ought not to interfere, lie had hardly expected to hear such an argument 
put forward in such an asseinbly as this. Contagious venereal disease was no 
more a punishment than the contsigious disease caused by overcrowding, and yet 
in the latter case- they never hcara of pi-cventivc measures being objected to on tlie 
ground that the punishment of heaven ougbj to take effect. Never, ho believed, 
did the fear of contagion prcveiiit a man from indulging in sexual connexion. 
The female sex knoAv nilhing about conhigicviis disease till they have fallen 
under its inhuenco, and repeated attacks of disease do not deter them from 
persisting in their course of life. Thou it is urged* that as far as legislation has 
gone at present its sole object has been to provide Vioalthy prostitutes for the use 
of the army and navy. Were this view of the case correct, however, he would 
never have consented as ho had done to take gratuitously the charge of the lock 
patients at- the Royal Albert Hospital. It was jierfectly true, indeed, that the 
health* of the army and navy Avas the llf&fc object of the Act. But while the euro 
of bodily disease was the iprimary object, the Govornim^it had always recognised 
the duty of providing for the religious instruction of the women in the hospital. 
Again it was said that the system Avould tend to legalise prostitution. This, how- 
ever, was not the fact, for t^ere was all the difference in the world between 
recognising and legalising anything. Now pliilantbifipists, clergymen, and medical 
men acknowledged that prostitution was a giant evil with whidi we must grapple 
if we desired to confer a lasting benefit upon our country ; and, in conclusion, lie 
AA'oiild point out that those who opposed the iiteasure had never proposed any 
alternative rome^ for lessening the evil. 

Professor F. W. Nbayman said it was with groat unwillingness that he obtnuud 
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himself up6ii the meeting, which consisted for the most part of pi^icax men, Dui; 
he had been induced to do so in conseqiieneo of letters he had received from ladies 
personally unknown to him, who requested him to come forward and Bpe{& against 
the extension of the Act. These ladies regarded the prosp^t of such an extension 
with horror and indignation. Many of them had indeed intended to come to the 
present meeting, but they were astonished to find that their presence would not bo 
admitted. They were quite horrified at the iniquity proposed to be perpetrated 
upon their sisters. He certainly thouglife the 4natter was one which ought not to 
be discussed in the health section until the moral question had been settled. It 
was olr course impossible for any non-professional man to discuss such a subject 
with medical men, but he would remark that in future Parliament would not be 
able to deal with it in so sly a manner as they had done on previous occasions. 
The debate would then be conducted * by non professional men, who would form 
their judgment accordc-ng to common -sense on the broad general principle involved. 
Every one must be f^vare tt^at in medicine, as in religion, there were different^ 
creecls. In conclusion he seconded Mr. Arthur’s fesolution. ‘ * 

Mr. P. H. Holland said tlmt wliatevcr divergencies of opinion might'^ist on 
other subjects among thof. medical body, |hey w'cre at all events agreed that syphilis 
was one of the most fruitfid fol nis of disease, both in*the immediate sufferer and 
his descendants. They almost all agreed, too, that the introfhiclion of the Act liad 
diminished syphilis enormously. IPth^ object of the Bill were clearly explained to 
the women of England, he did iiot believe they would regard it with horror and 
indignation. lie maiiitaiuod that prostitutes wei*c criminals, and surely society 
was justified in protecting itself against a cliiss of women who were a pest to the 
community, ^itli regard to the absihd stalcm^mt that the Bill affected all the 
women in England, he*^ wovdd merely remark that in Bevonport not a single case 
had occurred of a woman being brought up wlio was not a prostitute. 

Mr. Robert Ciiari.ton objected to the extension of the Act, on the ground that 
it would indirectly render prostitution a legal calling. Nothing could be more 
effectual than that in debauching the conscience of the country and deadening the 
moral perceptions of the pcoi)le. It was quite possible that the Act might work 
well among tlie soldiery, wJio were, witli rare exceptions, prohibited from mari'y- 
ing, and whose mode of life was abnormal ; and yet the measure might produce 
disastrous results if it were extended to the whole population. When the true 
character of the measure was made known to the Ciiristian people of this country, 
and to the labouring classes, lie believed that a storm of indignation would arise 
which no power in the kingdom could resist fo» a^single day. 

Mr. David Davies referred to the increasing prevalence of syphilis in Bristol, 
where ho asserted scarcely any young man reached the ago of puberty without 
passing through some phase of the disease. He was decidedly in favour of the 
extension of the Act. m- 

Mr. Worth reprobated the unconstitutional principles involved in the Act, 
and dwelt on the fact that men were not<]iable to be secluded under its pro- 
visions. * 

Dr. Druitt (London) called ifvtcntion to tbe fact that in Baris at the present time 
syphilitic disease was more prevalent than ever, and those physicians who were 
most intimately acquainted with tlie subject, said it would not do to restrict the* 
examination to the women. He did not agree ent irely with either party in this 
discussion, but ho would venture to say that the first object of the Legislature 
should be the repression of vice in any open form. Every womai\ found 
soliciting men in a public place ou^it to be under the surveillance of the 
police. ♦ 

The Rev. William Kaye, as a Christian minister and the chaplain of a county 
gaol, protested strongly against the extension of the Act to the civil population. 

The Rev. Henry Solly objected to the Bill, befnuse. its effect, if not its avowed 
object, would be to make the* pursuit of vice safer than it was now. Instead of 
extending the Act they ought to endeavour to repeal it. They ought not to do 
away with the punishment which Providence inflicted upon those who committed 
one of the most soul-destroying of sins. 

j. Dr. Stallard said that it having been his duty to examine the men in a 
4egiment he had come to the conclusion that examination scarcely ever led to the 
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detection of a case of real syphilis. The examination, however, had a bad moral 
effect on the men, and’a still worse effect on the women. With regard to the army 
much gdbd might be" effected by shortening the period of service, and by finding 
more employment for the men. The women who haunted the neighbourhood ot* 
Aldershot were vagabonds to all intents and purposes, and ought to be dealt with 
as such. He agreed with Dr. Druitt that open prostitution might bo dealt with 
by the Legislature. 

The Rov. W. L. Clay pointed out tliat the Section would bo out of order if 
it passed resolutions on the present occasion. Ho denied that there liad been 
any attempt to pass the Bill on the sly. On the contrary, its promoters were of 
opinion that the more widely it was discussed the greater favour it would meet 
with from the public. 

Mr. Palmkr thought that if a man worS guilty he ought to be punished, and 
that if a womaTi were diseased by a. man .slio slioiild have right of bringing 
^an action against hii^i. » 

The Rev. Edwaiid MATTiiEWs'was of opinion that the prohibition of Sunday 
drunkmness would tend to lessen the amount of prostitution. He supported Mr. 
Arthur’s resolution. • 

The Rev. Henry Martin protested against the assertion of Mr. Davis concern- 
ing the prevalence of* venereal disease among^the youth of Bristol and Clifton. 
Dr. Edmunds thought the measure wouhhprove a mere delusion. 

Mr. Michael was of opinion that the Section ought not to pass any resolution 
until they received fuller inforinatiou on the whole subject. 

A discussion hero arose as to mietlier^the resolution should be put to the 
meeting, and ovcntiially it was decided that it should. » » 

Mr. Arthur 3 resolution was then put to the meeting and carried . 


On Some Points of Hospital Management. By Catheeink 
Tolson Duck. 

•• 

H ospitals form so cohsplcuous a feature among our social 
institutions, that their power and importance can scarcely be 
over-estimated. They liave^of late been brought so prominently 
before the public that no apology* is required for introducing them 
to your notice on the present ojeasion, • 

It has become a serious question how^far they are injurious by 
the simple aggregation of persoiLS and diseases, and in order to 
^ prove that they are so, those who deprecate them in their present 
form, bring forward the unfavourable results obtained from opera- 
tions perfonned in large hospitals, as compf«’cd with the favourable 
results^ of operations by private practitioners. The same kind of 
comparison has been instituted, and with the same results, between 
the death-rates in lying-in hospitals, and those* where poor women 
have been confined in their own homes. Wo are told that the 
Royal Maternity Charity ^ tends more than 3000 poor women each 
year, at their own homes, in the worst parts *of central London, by 
means of intelligent midwives. For sixteen years, 1850-65 inclusive, 
the deaths on that charity’s records during the lying-in period are 
135, or one in 375, and of these 135 deaths, forty-nine occurred, 
from other causes, such as consumption, cancer, and paralysis. The ^ 
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figures for five years in all the London workhouses show one death 
in 128. , 

In Queen Charlotte’s Hospital the deaths are eighteen times as 
many as occur among the poor women attended by the midwives of 
the Royal Maternity Charity. In the Nightingale midwifery ward 
of King’s College Hospital, the mortality was progressive as years 
went on, until, in 1867, it destroyed one woman in thirteen, when 
the Committee felt themselves obliged to close the ward. 

Dr. Lefort’s work on Maternity shews that in the Lying-iii 
Hospitals in Europe one woman. in twenty-nine died, while of cases 
in their own homes one in 212 died. 

I have chosen to quote these references from ap easily accessible, 
source. A paper by Dr. Kennedy, on “ Zymotic Diseases more 
especially illustrated^ by Puerperal P’ever,” read before the Obstetrical 
Society, Dublin, 13th March and 10th AprilJ'1869, gives us results 
of a similar character. 

These statistics, considered sL the consequence of mere aggrega- 
tion, would be quite out of niy province to touch on, but I would ask 
whether they can form adequate dataVrom which conclusions maybe 
drawn as long as the management of hospitals is such as now com- 
monly exists. For the simple, though dire consequences of the 
aggregation of patients, governors cannot with the past — even the 
almost existing — views of the construction of hospitals be held 
responsible ; but for all those evils that result from maladministration, 
for all those lives that are sacrificed from the neglect of precautions 
of the necessity of *which they ought to be cognisant, the public and 
the poor have a right to hold them accountable, 

I have had some insight into the internal working and manage- 
ment of general hospitals in Loudon apd the provinces, and feel 
assured that the prevailing want of cleanliness, in larger and smaller 
institutions, would of itself suffice to produce I’esults similar to tliose 
^detailed by the Committee of the (guardians of St, Pancras, as 
reported in the Times of the 14th Sljptember. Even where superficial 
cleanliness is maintained, 'there ijjj frequently a want of that 
scrupulous attention to detail in the domestic arj*angements, which 
must prevent the best hitentioncd women from carrying out the 
minutise of good nursing. 

Governors of hospitals hold out to the sick poor a promise that 
they shall receive within the wards of these institutions greater 
advantages and chances of recovery than they can have in th 9 ir own 
homes. How is this promise too* often fulfilled ? I have known fresh 
patients brought info a hospital and placed on beds recently occupied 
by others suffering from different diseases ; not only on the same 
unclean beds, but with the same unwashcjj blankets, quilts, and sheets, 
and this not by accideht, but necessarily from the inadequate provi- 
sion made for the reception of the patients. I have seen the same 
uncleansed bowls and sponges carried from one patient^s wounds to 
.another. I have known foul linen to lie day after day in the 
immediate neighbourhood of wards. Worse in appearance, though 
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not so dangeVous, I have seen scrofulous patients in dirty beds 
peeling^potatoes for the -ward dinner. 

These facts and their allied ones, of which many could be in- 
stanced, must be most important factors in the propagation of 
disease in hospital wards. For these the governors are clearly 
responsible, and the patient who comes into a house and is sub- 
jected to them, and loses his life in consequence, is a victim of their 
negligence if not of their ignorance. 

These are evils affecting not only the individual but the people 
belonging to him. To bring this •clearly home to the mind we 
must pass from the ward of the hospital to the home of the patient. 
•Take the father qf a family, a wife and children dependent on his 
exbrtisyis ; imagine the misery, the pauperism, the often worse than 
pauperism following his death, an^f then think* that that death was 
occasioned by prevcntiT)le causes, that the^e causes originated, if not 
in the neglect of the governors, in thei^ want of appreciation of the 
necessary conditions of health in tife institution, and finally that the 
man was tempted into the house on what was after all a false plea. 

The next class of evils t<T which I would allude in passing are 
those affecting diet and ^he administering of, medicine. Food is 
often badly cooked, and more often untemptingly served, little 
adapted to stimulate the appetite of an invalid ; and insufficient 
accuracy is observed in critical cases in giving it with the exactitude 
and nicety prescribed by the doctors. 

I merely allude to these instances as illustrations, not in the least 
to criminate any one system in particular. • 

It is not my wish to dwell on existing evils further than to show 
what is wanting, and that before hospitals are decried as baneful 
institutions, opportunity should be more commonly given of seeing 
how they would work when radically well administered. 

I will sketch the faintest outline of a plan which I think would 
embrace the chief points What are insufficiently recognised at 
present, or, if recognised, not geifbrally carried out. 

The head of the domestic a^id nursing department, be she called 
superior, lady superintvfndeut, or matron, nnust be a gentlewoman of 
sound education, of the highest principle Snd feeling, and must have 
» that kind of intellectual capacity which would enable her to take 
a comprehensive view of tlio whole, and from this work out the 
detail in its minutest particulars.* She nfust be possessed with a 
living, and unwearying Jove of liet; labour, a high Mtli in the ul- 
timate, though it may be distant, result of pure jind true love. 

It must, however, be always borne in mind that no amount of 
religious enthusiasm, nor the highest social position, can fit a 
woman to become a hospitil superintendent jvithout sound practical 
education and judgment. To her must be given the position of 
mistress of the house, with power to select and dismiss all nurses 
and household servants. To assist in the domestic department, she 
would require a house-steward or housekeeper, who should order in 
the stores, keep an exact register of all incomings and outgoings 
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connected with household consumption, superintend the cutting and 
serving all diets of patients, keep such a register of the diets ordered 
by the Staff” as would show the proportionate consumption of 
food, wine, malt-liquor, and spirits by the patients and by the officers 
of the house — keep also a minute system of household accounts, and 
superintend the expenses of thei. laundry, which, for the sake of 
immediate transmission, should be on the premises, but not under one 
roof, with the hospital. 

Unless the institution be a small one it would be well to have in 
the wards women of education ^o superintend and take part in all 
the more importaust portions of the nursing, and these women should 
be in sufficient numbers to ensure the wo,vk being thoroughly carried, 
forward. They must be entirely subordinate to the mistress„ef the 
house, and obedient ^to the written directions which she should give 
them. They should have‘charge of the lineft, and the medical and 
surgical stores of their own w^ards. They should i5ee that bowls and 
other utensils are always kepfr tested for their purity, and that 
disinfectants are in general use. They should also see in infectious 
cases that beds and everything used'^undergo a proper disinfecting 
process. They should admiui^er medicines, and should be held 
responsible to the mistress of the house for all that occurs within 
their wards. They should keep such registers of the important 
symptoms of their patients as would enable them to give correct 
reports to the medical officers. Under them should bo placed nurses, 
who should all be trained in the house — unselfish, intelligent women, 
of good principle, iftterested mereover in the work in which they are 
engaged, regarding it as their vocation. There should also be proba- 
tioners kept in training, to supply vacancies as they occur, and to 
supply other institutions and private families, thus forming a nucleus 
of good nursing. There must be scrubbers to do the harder part of 
the cleaning, but it is very desirable that the nurses and probationers 
share in the labour, so far as it does npt interfere with their duty to 
their patients. It is good for thdr physical health, and will check 
their falling into that mental condition which makes them think 
themselves too fine to work c 

Nurses should bewell-fe!i and well-paid. A scale of wages, increasing 
with the length of time thft nurses remain in the house, should be adopted. , 

It is a safe, and therefore a sound, principle, that all gentlewomen 
as well as ordinary nin’scs in 'hospitals, should bo selected on 
their own merits, and paid according to the value of their services. 
If they choose to contribute their salaries to the institution, it is 
the gainer, but no 'pecuniary consideration should weigh against 
qualifications. It is greatly to be desired that gentlewomen who are 
dependent on their own exertions — an^ these are many — should 
turn to this field, at present almost unoccupied by them, and here 
find honourable, interesting, and useful employment. Nursing is 
essentially a feminine occupation, and one in which the beauty of 
womanly influence would be peculiarly felt. It would, at least, not 
^fail to bring a rich reward of gratitude and affection, 
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So long as the male population is largely exceeded in numbers by 
the female population, women must seek work — on the one hand to 
fill unoccupied time, and to give a sense that life to them is not a 
wasted gift ; on the other, to obtain a livelihood on the part of such 
women ^as are insufficiently provided for, and are too right-minded 
to prefer being maintained by other people. Various fields of 
labour are being set open to ladies, and I would affectionately put 
it before them that nursing, and kindred works, which are pre- 
eminently feminine, and where womanly power may be legitimately 
exercised, would be better worth ilieir fitting themselves for than 
any occupation that would bring them into direct competition with 
» their brethren, ^ * 

•In , conclusion, I would earnestly press home on all executive * 
committees of hospitals that the wgrk they set ]jefore them is a high 
one, and that these ihstitutions originated in some of the noblest 
motives that can prompt the human nund to action. 

Now that the public is arousefi by the question, whether the 
of diseases under the most favourable circumstances is 
bad, will not committees seek^into the causes of mortality, and learn 
wherein they have failed in the paVt that devolved on them? Will 
not they set before themselves as their highest ambition the working 
out of such a plan as may disprove the allegations made against 
hospitals at the present momfint? Will they not carry out such a 
system of radical cleanliness and efficiency of detail, that the 
mortality may greatly diminish, and the promise held out to the 
poor be fulfilled? Shall not the whole scheme*of hospital manage- 
ment be at length effectively pursued, as one among the most useful 
which true and noble-minded men can enter on ? 


A Plea against Drunkenness. By SiK JOHN F. Davis, 
Bakt:, K.C.B. 

rpHE Report of a Ccynmittee of the lo\^or house of Convocation to 
i the upper house, or bishops, has beeji sent to me, and is, from its 
character and extent, the most important and authoritative document 
that has appeared as yet on the subject of drunkenness. This being 
an ugly vice, I will call by its owhi direct and ugly name, and not by 
the i^egative and softened term of “ intemperance,” which besides is 
applicable in common to every polsiblc degree of excess in the use 
of all gifts or faculties whatever, and therefore does not with 
sufficient distinctness and ignominy mark the most direful pest of 
the present day. The report is founded on the concurrent testimony 
of the largest range of evidence over brought together, from the 
judges of our Superior Courts of Criminal Law to the subordinate 
officers of the police; and comprises, besides, every authority, 
clerical and lay, whoso experiences and information were best 
entitled to reliance* 
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It appears from Ibis Report tlmt, while during the last fifty years 
or more, a vast change and improvement have taken place ' in the 
upper and middle classes, the lower have deteriorated in a marked 
manner ; and that, instead of being now confined to adult men, the 
vice is extending to women and the young, and even to children. 
However valuable the reform of the upper classes, as an example, 
the area, as wo descend to the base of the pyramid, must always 
enlarge, and become more formidable from its greater extent, and 
the greater difficulties encountered in dealing with it. 

I am old enough to remember the state of things among the better 
classes some half^^ntury queeque ipse miserrima but 

even then it was somewhat short of the rcene abovt seventy years 
earlier, described by Sir Walter Scott, between the Baron of Bradwaf- 
dine and the Laird of Balmawhapplc, where the “Tappitheri went 
round the board to pick upMie few grains of reason that had been 
left by the Blessed bear.’’ .^^ord Brougham, in hi^ great speech on 
the state of the law in 1828, gavd a graphic account of what occurred 
much later. In a certain town, one suburb was peopled by Irishmen 
and Scots, who were wont to fight on fiiarket days a good deal, and 
at fair tides a good deal more. ‘Besides <.bese, there also dwelt in 
those parts certain justices of the king, assigned to keep the peace, 
for the better conserving of which they repaired at the hour of fight 
to an ale-house, conveniently situated hard by the scene of action, 
and there took their seats with a punch-bowl full of warrants ready 
to fill up. If the Irish happened to be victorious, the Scots came one 
after another and applied for commitments against those who had 
assaulted them. The despatch with which warrants at least, if not 
justice, were administered, was notable. Then came the other party, 
and swore to as many assaults against thernt^ and justice being even- 
handed, they too had their desire gratffied ; until the bowl was by 
degrees emptied of its paper investment, and a metallic currency by 
like degrees took its place ; a portion oh ‘it to be converted in due 
time into punch, for the refreshmenf of the justices. 

The failings of the rich cbrtainly Qomplicatcd the problem of a 
general reform. It Avas diificult to find fault! with inferiors where 
the retort of tu qiioque imght always be at hand; and to put one 
of his majesty’s s(piires in the stocks was a contingency too dreadful 
to contemplate. I may incidentally observe that the complete 
abandonment (by custom, ^nd not ‘by repeal) of that ancient institu- 
tion, the stocks, was not altogether wise, seeing that disgrace, con- 
stitutes the most appropriate treatment of disgraceful vices, and has 
a very deterrent effect. It appears from the voluminous evidence 
above referred to, that young boys in the labouring classes begin 
drinking with the stupid notion that it is gf’and to be seen drunk in 
the company of grown men ; just as silly young felloAVS of fifteen and 
sixteen in the upper and middle classes are vain of muddling them- 
selves with cigars and pipes, though it often makes them sick. In 
the case of the far more pernicious habit of drunkenness, all mistaken 
nbtioiis of the kind would be best counteracted, and wiser reflections 
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induced, by a moderate enthronement in the stocks. As the Chief- 
Justice tisays in Shakespeare, “ To set them by the heels v/ould 
amend the attention of their ears.” To talk of degradation is absur<l, 
for what can degrade a drunkard? 

The deterrent effects of comparative disgrace in a higher grade ol 
life were illustrated by Mr. G. W. Hastings, in his excellent address, 
when ho noticed the practice formerly prevalent in Ireland, of lady- 
stealing, or carrying off heiresses ; until tlie condign punishment of 
one of the gentleman criminals by imprisonment, with picking oakum, 
and cutting the hair short, dispelled the romance. 

And now I will incidentally notice the social mischief that has 
Jbeen worked in this country by the small but inluential sect, the 
“ humanitarians.”* It is ndlorious that these gentlemen have suc- 
ceeded in prodigiously increasing crime by reducing its penalty 
almost to a nullity. TVthat shall w^ say t(i such* contradictory terms 
as comfortable incarceration, and full-led felony? The ruffian mur- 
derer escapes death under the blancVtifIc of the “ unfortunate man,” 
and the garotter who all but murders his prey has only lately got 
the lash, the solo punishment }>e is capable of feeling, llis back has 
at last been placed on equa^ terms A^ith the throat of his victim. I 
must observe that humane and humanitarian are* really antagonistic ' 
terms. Humanity seeks the security and prosperity of the indus- 
trious and innocent by the deterrent punishment of the predatory 
and guilty ; the humanitarian selects his pets from the police-station 
and the condemned cell, regardless of their victims, and of the rights 
of civilised society. 1 remember in the days jof coaching having 
argued with a Quaker on the necessity of capital punishment, and 
quoted, as a scriptural sanction, ‘‘ Whosoever sheddeth man's blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.” ‘‘But that Avas under the Jewish 
dispensation,” said the Qual?cr. I did not tell him that the same 
might be said of the Decalogue itself; but added, “1 hope it may 
always be a part of the English dispensation.” But there is a pro- 
digious interval between the cruelty of Draco to the guilty criminal, 
and the forgetfulness of the humauitrviaii to the suffering victims 
and to the claims of society af large. In this interval seems to lie 
the path of common sense and of sound criminal legislation. 

Mats revenons a nos moutons — let us return to our drunkards. I am 
sorry to say that from my personal observations, both at home and 
abroad, we English are about the most drunken nation of Europe, 
excepting, perhaps, the Danes. 1 once, wdiile in China, was on 
board a Danish man-of-war, on the public occasion of the king of 
Denmark’s birthday. Being accompanied by»some captains in our 
navy (of whom the present Admiral Sir Charles Talbot was one), 
we Avero not a little sui^ndsed in the evening to see the captain 
waltzing round the capstan with his ow^i boatswain, a nautical 
evolution wholly unknown in our own navy, and approaching more 
to the license of the Roman saturnalia. We had little, however, to 
boast of on our own side, for, with a population of English not a 
tenth part of the number of Chinese, the exhibitions of drunkei\- 
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ness at Hongkong were by far the most numerous among tho 
former. The custom of ‘liberty on shore ” from the navy was pro- 
ductive of such scenes as almost baflOie description. A couple of 
marines might be seen on tho ground in tho middle of the road, 
with their clothes torn to rags, pommelling each other, but so help- 
lessly drunk that their blows felljalmost as ineffectually as those of 
children. A number of Chinese standing round amused them- 
selves with the disgraceful scene, encouraged by the helpless 
condition of our countrymen to a degree of proximity, and to the 
practice of liberties, which they would not have ventured on had 
the case been different ; and they would by turns lay one miserable 
sol over the othd' and jgive each of them a chance, as the rules of ^ 
fair-play seemed to dictate, until tho arrival of tiie police put an 
end to the public scandal. So sensible were we of the liability to 
this national disgr&ce that, dfiring the ierj days in which the 
Imperial Commissioner Keying paid me a visit ia the colony, the 
Admiral considerately restrftin^od the sailors of the fleet from 
“liberty on shore.” Nor was the case much better with the garri- 
son on land. It is a striking fact that while the prisoners in gaol, 
debarred as they were from liquoj', were l|ealthy enough, the soldiers 
in barracks were dying at the rate of ten a week out of an aggregate 
force of about 2000 men. A picket went round every evening to 
sweep in the men from the drinking sliops, where they obtained 
samshoo, a spirit drugged like the liquor in our beerhouses, so as 
to produce tho greatest amount of drunkenness at the smallest 
amount of cost. , 

A vast mass of evidence is brought forward in the report of Con- 
vocation as to the causes, direct and indirect, of drunkenness, and 
with these we seem now to Jiave most concern ; the grand question 
at present being the remedy. As to tli\3 effects and consequences, 
in the generation of crime and pauperism, these now constitute a 
national calamity, the extent of which has given rise to a national 
movement. First and foremost of tlie direct causes stand the beer- 
houses, and this is recognised vand confirmed throughout the Report. 
Lord Brougham, our late president, was (as ,well as the Duke of 
Wellington,) seduced at first; by the delusive aspect of the scheme, 
but subsequently admittefi his error and attempted its correction. 
The late Act, placing the licensing of beershops in tho hands of the 
magistrates, is a move in tbe right ^lirection, and tho first effect we 
may hope will be a gradual diminution in their numbers, so absurdly 
disproportioned as they are to thb population. In my own ncigli- 
bonrhood there have been three of these for more than thirty yeais, 
with intervals of a quarter of a mile between each, thus enabling the 
drunkard to stagger from one to tho other ijntil he reaches the Scot- 
tish test of extreme intoxication — holding on by the floor ; or that 
described by Byron, “ Methought I stood upon the ceiling.” The 
diminution should be gradual, but I confess to my conviction that 
the ultimate end ought, according to the concluding advice in the 
]^port, to be the repeal of the Act of 1830, and the total abolition of 
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beerhouses, allowing persons to obtain their beer as they did previous 
to that enactment, or in any better manner that may be devised. A 
terrible experience of thirty-nine years has proved the necessity 
for this only effectual remedy. All tampering with the evil is 
vain : — 

Non Hydra sccto corpore firmior 
Vinci dolentcm crovit in Herculem. 

Education (which I lieard a judge declare from the bench had not 
dimiuiished crime) will do little while the drink is close to the 
labouring man’s door. As long Circe’s enchanted cup is, as it 
wore, forced on our rural population, they will ipcvitably drain it, 
• aiid be turned iuto swine ! •• 


THE DRINKABLE WATERS' OF BRISTOL. 

The Drinkable Waters of Binstoh By W. Walter 
Stoddart, F.G.S., F.C.S. 

9 

A GREAT deal has bqpn said and still more written about the 
supply of pure water for the inhabitants bf towns and cities ; 
nevertheless an immense amount of error and misconception has 
found its way into the public mind. 

It is undeniable, that good wholesome water is one of the most 
important essentials of society. We could subsist longer without 
food than without water. In bygone days avIk^u the surface of our 
country was thinly populated, the springs and conduits afforded an 
abundant supply of good water for the necessities of all ; but when 
civilisation, as Ave fondly^ call it, crept in apace, these sources became 
contaminated with the refuse of crowded habitations. 

Most certainly no town philosopher of the present day would 
endorse the Pindaric oj)iuion, dpurrov phv vdwp and call the 
modern compound “ au element” As I shall presently prove, the 
fluid which we citizens call water is vi many instances a solution of 
substances the most ^isgustibg and abominable, and containing the 
saline residue of domestic waste, better unaginod than described. In 
it the natural historian may find his crustaceans, annelids, infusoria, 
and mycoderms Avhich only delight in the presence of animal matter 
in a decomposing state. . , 

Fpw persons, except those accustomed to chemical investigations, 
can fully appreciate the power exercised by the presence of minute 
quantities of abnormal matter, or fully understsand their accumulation 
in the body by its dialytic actiou. 

Within the last few years much attention has been paid to the 
analysis of potable Avater, and processes are now known, requiring 
delicacy of manipulation, that was unthought of before. Still much 
remains to be done. 

The water with which all springs are supplied is originally derived 
from rainfall. Wlien a shoAver descends it is absorbed and percola^s 
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through the strata if porous, or between them if rocky. In its 
passage it dissolves all the soluble substances with which it- meets 
and then proceeds till arrested by a band of clay or twist in the beds 
and accumulates in a kind of natural reservoir. When this fills and 
overflows, we have a spring, but when we dig down and tap it wo 
have a well. ^ 

In the country (metallic districts excepted), this spring or well 
WOUI 4 be quite wholesome and pure, but in towns the result is very 
different. There the rain falls on ground already saturated with the 
refuse of food, the contents, of ^drains, or the waste from houses. 
In its course it becomes impregnated with objectionable matter, and 
especially so if tlur^nmates of those houses are suffering from disease, ^ 
It is therefore easily seeif that if a fever sliould happen in one place, 
its germs may be carried by the drainage through a considerable 
distance to a well fufnishiqg a btf^verage to ai-largc number of un- 
suspecting families. It is worthy of remark, too, tiiat disease germs 
originating in the human subj^eef are always more injurious to man 
than any other animal. 

The geological formation of any locality will often determine the 
probable unwholesomeness of a w<»ll, and ip no place in the kingdom 
is tliis so strikingly ‘manifested as in Bristol. Here we have every 
physical conformation of the ground. In Clifton and Kingsdown, 
thick impervious beds of limestone and sandstone dip at an angle of 
30 degrees to 50 degrees to the north-east. In St. Paul’s, horizontal 
and porous sands occur, while in St. Phillip’s wo find alluvial beds 
of sand, gravel, and peat. 

Bristol is peculiarly well situated for drainage purposes, from the 
rapid dip of the underlying beds, and a sloping surface from an 
altitude of 300 feet to a shorj. distance above the mean sea level and 
often twenty feet below the spring tide le^vel. 

This valuable drainage character is the very worst for the purity 
of our well water. Gradually our suburbs have crept on until the 
surface far beyond the tops of the hills have been covered and have 
effectually removed every posi^ibility of a good town well. The 
water rushes down between the rocky b^ds without even undergoing 
filtration. As a proof of tlii^" I have often found full-grown animals 
in deep wells, the ova of Avliich must have been strained off and kept 
back, if the water had percolated slowly through clay or sandstone. 
In short, I am constrained, to say, that no well in our city can by 
any means whatever be safe for drinking purposes. 

The geological features of the Bristol district bearing on our 
present question, may Ve arranged under three heads, viz : — 

(1.) When impervious and rocky beds of limestone, or sandstone 
dipping at a considerable angle, leJ the water run between 
them till allowed to escape by some opening. 

(2.) When horizontal but porous strata, lying against the before 
mentioned rocks, but above high-water mark, receive the 
subterranean flow and retain it as in a natural reservoir, 
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(3.) Wholi the horizontal strata formed of gravelly and sandy 
beds are below the tidal influence and are liable to absorb 
the sea water, rendering the supply brackish. 


Under the first of these heads may be mentioned parts of Clifton, 
Clifton Vale, the Lower Crescent, Jacob’s Wells, Granby Hill, 
Caledonian Place, &c. In Bristol avc have King Square, Maudlin 
Street, St. Micliaers Hill, College Green, Park Street, and Hocwells. 
In all these places the water runs into the wells without any perfect 
filtration. This is proved by the frequent occurrence of specimens 
of daphnia, cyclops, garnmarus, &c., which n^steriously appear 
^ when water is jumped up from a depth (ff fifty or sixty* feet. St. 
Paul’s* parish may be instanced as a remarkable example of the 
second division. Tliq, whole of tliis parish is situated on the kcuper 
marls and saiids^ which are [deposited horizontally against the mill- 
stone grit of Kingsdowii and Stokes^Caoft. The water bearing strata 
have a uniform level of about thirty-onc feet above the mean sea 
level, in a bed of loose sand t^n feet below the surface. The conse- 
quence is, that should any source pf impurity arise in any one part 
of this parish it would afl^ct the whole. There are tw^o well filled 
burying-grounds within a short distance of each other, the graves of 
which are inserted above oi; into this bed of sand, and it will 
require no very elaborate chemical evidence to draw a decided 
inference, St. Paul’s parish may be shortly described as a porous 
reservoir liaving the coal measures for a base. Large quantities of 
amnioniacal salats having evidently an animal drigin are found in all 
the wells. 

Several of these are famed, and sent for by the neighbouring 
housekeepers and higlil}^ piyzed for tedmaking and other household 
purposes. So clear, bright and cold is the water, that I have often been 
laughed at as exaggerating, when asked for“an opinion, as to its desi- 
rability as a beverage. AS instances of the third division I would 
mention Broadinead, Oaiioii’a Marsh, jpt, Philip’s, ami Queen Square. 
The brackish nature of tln^ water needs no further proof than the 
mere taste. * 

If any more evidence bo needed I append a few of the many 
analyses I have made of well waters wdthiu the Bristol boundary, 
calculated in grains per gallon. ^ 

It appears, therefore, that the Bristol Veils contain from sixty-six 
to ll5 grains per gallon, sometimes much more. Of these from 
twenty-two to fifty-seven grains ai’e lime aijd magnesia salts, while 
from fourteen to eighty grains arc those having their origin from 
drainage which has completely decomposed and resolved into alkaline?, 
nitrates, nitrites, and clflorides. , 

I must not allow the Committee of our local Board of Health to 
pass unnoticed, because I know that they, in conjunction with their 
esteemed medical officer, do all they can to secure good water for the 
poor so far as untoward circumstances will allow. 
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Drinkable Waters of Bristol. 


Locality of Well. 


Pithay 

Taylor’s Court ... 
Trenohard Court 
Lower College Glreen 
HammVmd’s Buildings 
Dolphin Street ... 
King Square 
Quay Pipe 
Cumberland Street 
St. John’s Conduit 
Duke Street 
North Street 
Milk Street 
Unity Street 
Dighton Street ... 
Rosemary Street... 
Berkeley Square ... 
Royal York Crescent 
Redcliffe Hill ... 


Enrtliy 

Salts. 

Alkaline 

Salts. 

Animal 

Matter. 

Total 
Contents 
per Gallon. 

3313 

47-23 

0*71 

81-07 

3 a -30 

71-80 

2*50 

113*00 

33-63 

55*()7 

28*70 

108*00 

35*36 

30*41 

0*74 

00*52 

22*40 

80*27 

7-73 

110*40 

32*09 

74*40 

0*31 i 

106*80 

45*56 

! 54*66 

2*18 i 

102*40 

: fe *14 

i 14*95 

1.51 

09-60 

54*00 

37-86 

3*34 

! 95*20 

30*77 

# 34*22 

c 1*21 

75 * 20 , 

46*66 

47*26 

2*08 

, 06*00 

42*88 ! 

i 70*33 

2*39 

115*60 

28/44 

' 46*28 

2*08 

7(>-80 

. 57*02 ! 

! 28*21 

! „ 2*17 

86*40 

36*92 ^ 

41*30 

1*69 

80*00 

34*40 

! 08*48 

0*32 

103*20 

28*08 

46*21 

> 0-11 

74*40 

. 50*44 

It 26*70 

2*00 

70*20 

\ 

1 “ 




From very early times our ancestors knew that the city was badly 
supplied with water, for they established seven conduits from the 
country, viz., Redcliffe, St. John’s, Temple, the Quay, All Saints, 
St. Thomas, and the Back. Of these many are of exceedingly 
ancient date. RedcKffe conduit obtains its supply from the lias beds, 
S.S.E. of Lower Knowle. St. John’s once afforded water to the 
Carmelite monastery, and flows from a spring in the millstone grit 
on the side of Brandon Hiil. Temple^ co?.idiut is supplied from a 
spring in the lias beds of Pyle Hill near the Bristol and Exeter 
station. The pipe on the Quay is supplied from a marshy spot near 
Ashley Hill station, called the Boiling Well. The water from 
All Saints’ comes from the upper carboniferous beds in upper 
Maudlin Street, a locality thaf once war the garden of the monks of 
St. James’s Priory. ' 

It is manifestly impossibli that these supplies can now possess the 
purity which they did in Vorincr times when their exit was in the 
country. No wonder, then, that in 1850 the inspector in his report 
on the sanitary condition 'of Bristol, said that “Bristol was worse 
supplied with water than any gro^t city in England.” Nor is it 
surprising that in 184^6 a few spirited and enterprising gentlemen 
should meet together and form what we now know as the Bristol 
Water Works Company. Notwithstanding the opposition of tlie 
Society of Merchant Venturers and othcj proprietary interests, 
Parliamentary expenses aud great engineering difliculties, this 
company has steadily progressed till at the present moment it can 
furnish a supply of water, that, taken altogether, con compete with 
any other in the kingdom. Their magnificent reservoirs covering 
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many square aqres will hold 350,000,000 of gallons, and should it be 
possible that this would bfe insufficient, they have reserve springs 
that vvilf supply 300,000,000 more every year. The present amount 
required for the city is two and a quarter millions of gallons every 
day. The water itself is good, containing only nineteen grains 
per gallon, nearly all of which is carbonate of lime, the organic 
matter, which is vegetable, being aiiicre trace. The Chelvey Springs 
are an extraordinary example of a natural reservoir. 

What reply shall we give to the questions that are often 
asked, viz., — Is water containing the salts derived from previously 
decomposed sewage prejudicial to h«alth ? Can so small an amount 
of saline matter as a few grains per gallon produ^ie such disastrous 
’^^(^iscquences ? I»tlie presei<»ce of decomposing animsfl matter injurious 
to heakh? Does the geological nature of the ground bear any 
relation to the healthiness of a locally ? ^ 

To all these I should unhesitatingly Say “yes,” and that water 
obtained under such circumstances mu^ be considered always unsafe 
. Jor drinking purposes. I am in no ^^ay connected with any company 
or proprietor, and therefore give a perfectly unbiassed opinion, such 
as it is, but I should ill disclfiirge my duty as a citizen if I did not 
warn my fellow Bristoliaift that a time may cpme at any moment 
when an insidious and unsuspected visitor from the pump may* pass 
into their houses, and, decimating their families, may cause a loss 
which a little foresight and prurience would have prevented. 

With regard to the geological part of the question, I must be 
forgiven if too positive, but the results of observation compel me to 
say “ yes ” to that query also. It is quite cleta* that water falling 
on an impervious lias clay must have different health-giving powers 
from that which has percolated through the porous clays and sands 
of the oolite. Alumina,, especially when ferruginous, has been 
proved to bo an effectual disinfectant, and I should, as a chemist, 
have no hesitation in saying that water injurious from having 
animal matter in solution nmy be deprived of any noxious property 
by passing througli appropriate strata. If a little water from 
carboniferous, liassic, cretaceous, or tevfiary strata be examined under 
the microscope, it wil>be found that each has a series of life peculiar 
to itsfelf. • 

This self-purifying condition, so wisely ordered by our Great 
Creator, is constantly occurring in the open country, but is obviously 
impossible in the ground of il crowded city, already saturated 
to ite utmost extent with impupties and the results of human 
carelessness. 

A Practical Method ojf’ Preventing Lead Contamination in the 
supply of IFater to Dwellings* By* Hiram Hainks, C.D, 

I T is a well understood fact, that water held in contact with lead 
is contaminated, to a greater or less degree, by the poisonous 
compounds of that metal. Distilled water, when in contact with 
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lead in the presence of air, forms the hydrated oxide of this metal, 
which is soluble. Rain water may, in this manner, become poison 
ous when retained in a leaden cistern or conveyed through leaden 
pipes. Spring water containing chlorides and nitrates will act still 
more vigorously upon lead. 

It has been claimed that carbonates, sulphates, and phosphates 
form a protective coating, whifch prevents the dissolution of the 
lead. It is found, however, by experiment, that water impregnated 
with carbonic acid will dissolve any of these salts, and since all 
water contains this gas, the conclusion is inevitable that there is no 
safety in using lead for hohling<^^or conveying water which is to bo 
introduced into ^he human system. 

The injurious effects resulting from the use of water contamif 
nated with lead arc not generally manifested at once. Under 
ordinary circumstai^ccs it is a ^low, insidious, accumulative poison, 
developing itself after a Ijfpse of months and* even years in the most 
fatal forms of disease. The^e effects arc moditieif by the quantity of 
lead imbibed, the constitutions Und habits of the individuals, &c. 

The diseases arising from lead poisoning arc known to assume an 
almost illimitable variety of forms, of which may be noted particu- 
larly — disturbances of the alimentary canal, convulsions of the 
muscles, resembling epilepsy, muscular debility, partial paralysis, 
affecting the extremities of the body, tlie muscles of the larynx 
causing loss of voice, neuralgia, ‘amaurosis, delirium, and even 
apoplexy. I venture to assert that in the experience of every 
physician, whoso practice is at all extensive, one or more cases of 
disease have ariseif which "were plainly attributable to the action of 
lead poison upon the system. 

Therefore, with the present general employment of lead service 
pipes, contributing its poiijonous qualitUvs to augment the ills of 
humanity, it scarcely becomes a question whether we may not with 
propriety exclaim with the ancient mariner — 

“Water, water, everyV. here. 

And not a d^op to drink.” 

Indeed, these facts have been so tong apparent, and the impor- 
tance of providing some iliethod to correct*’ the evil so fully and 
universally recognised, tlpit device after device has been instituted 
to afford a safe conduit and reservoir for supplying residences with '' 
pure water. 

Iron pipes are troublesome from rust, and even when galvanised 
corrode rapidly, and are difficult to repair. When enamelled, the 
protection from corre^^ion is temporary, and under any circumstances 
it is wanting in the pliability requisite for working it. Le^^d pipes 
are commonly used for conducting water from the street mains into 
and through houses. The physical qualiti'^is of this pipe adapt it to 
this use. It is easily bent, soldered, and repaired when damaged. i 
These properties have influenced its adoption notwithstanding the 
risk popularly understood of tlio injurious results to the health of 
those employing it. And in acknowledgment of this fact, a process 
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is in vogue \yith manufacturers at present, of tinnin;^ the pipe as ifc 
passes from the machine. But I find that this thin wash of tin is 
destroyed in a short time even by the action of the atmosphere, and 
the friction of water passing through it removes all appearance of 
the tin in a few days. Solid tin pipe approaches more nearly in 
a sanitary point of view than any other, to fulfil the purpose of 
complete protection, as it is not acted upon by water. The chief 
obstacles to its use are want of pliability and cost. 

It has been a desideratum, therefore, to produce a pipe combining 
the chemical character of tin with the pliability, durability, and 
cheapness of lead. This I proposed to accomplish by the combination 
of the two metals in the form of two distinct pif#s, the one of pure 
block tin, forming the iillerior, and the cfther of lead, forming tlio 
exterior casing, so united at their surfaces of contact as to be 
inseparable except bjr excessive heat, an^ to constitute collectively a 
mechanically homogeneous body. 

The method or producing this pipers simple and inexpensive, and 
consists in forming an ingot of lead, inclosing an ingot of tin, and 
forcing them simultaneously Jlirough tlm machine as in the ordinary 
method of making lead pipe. T'he superior tenacity and lower 
specific gravity of the tin hdmits of such a diminution in the thick- 
ness and weight of the pipe, consistent with strength, as to reduce 
the cost of the pipes, due to tlje higher price of the tin, to the same 
price per yard as common lead pipe of an equal resistance to pressure. 
In other words, it will cost no more to furnish a dwelling with a 
pure block tin pipe produced by this inetho«l, than it would if lead 
pipe were used ; while every condition required by the plumber to 
work it with facility is fully obtained, and those who use the water 
which is conveyed thi’ough it ai*o enabled to feel a comfortable 
assurance of security aga<ns{ the effects •of lead. 


Pauper Lunatics and their 'J^rcatn^nt, By J, H. SxALLAKD, 

" M-B. , 

T he vast increase in the number of pauper lunatics, and the 
generally overcrowded state of our lunatic asylums, which is 
forcing upon the ratepayers new and unnecessary expenditure for 
building, indicate that the time has arrived when our present mode 
of dealing with this sad but expensive class may be properly 
reviewed. There is scarcely a borough or cc^nty asylum which, if 
not very recently enlarged, is not over-full, and in the metropolis the 
question has been repeatedly pressed most urgently on the magis- 
trates of Middlesex, both^by the Commissioners of Lunacy and the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. Taking Colncy 
Hatcli — which is exclusively devoted to the pauper class — as an 
example, we find that the question of providing further accommo- 
dation was mentioned by the Lunacy Commissioners in 1866 . The 
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following year it was again pressed upon the magistrates. In 1868, 
no less than 380 patients were refused admission for want of room, 
and in the course of last year, although special arrangements were 
made for the purpose of exchanging chronic and quiet cases for 
others requiring urgent treatment, no less than 562 lunatics, all 
being different individuals, were oi,li ged to be refused admission for 
want of room. In England and Wales there are about 47,000 
pauper lunatics, and of these about 7600 belong to the metropolitan 
districts. In round numbers, 4400 are accommodated in the 
county and city asylums, nearly 1000 in licensed houses, 2000 
in workhouses, and less than 200 arc boarded out with relatives or 
friends. < ^ 

This continually crowcied state of the dounty asylums is a matter ** 
of the very highest importance both to the patients and the public. 
Of all acute di senses*' there,.is prcfbably none which suffers so much 
from delay and inefficient treatment as insanity When a poor 
person is seized, the reiievinjf ojjicer usually orders removal to the 
workhouse, where the patient remains until a vacancy is found, 
either in the county asylum or some registered house. 

For the last year the difficulty #in finding accommodation has been 
so great, that all attt^mpts have been abandoned in some unions. In 
St. Margaret’s and St. »lohn’s, Westminster, Mr, Dudfield reports : — 

“ The asylums being full, no steps to, absolutely necessary removals 
have been taken for a long while.” An urgent case remained eight 
weeks after the necessary certificate of removal had been obtained. 
For more than thre 9 months a dangerous case was kept at White- 
chapel Workhouse, the medical officer of which had been in constant 
communication with the authorities both of county and private 
asylums, and in reply had received invariably answers that there was 
no room. The difficulties o? the parochiaf authorities arc increased 
by an order, that no patient will be admitted, either to Colney Hatch 
or Hanwell, wlio is labouring under either epilepsy or paralysis. 

‘‘ What am I to do?” says one ^urgefin, “I have a man subject 
to epileptic fits, violent, tearing up liis bed-clothcs, and requiring im- 
mediate admission to an asylum, and life admission is refused.” “ In- 
deed,” says the medical officer of Poplar, “ it lias become a perfectly 
hopeless matter to attempt to obtain admission for a paup er paralytic 
patient into any lunatic asylum in Middlesex, and many provincial 
asylums have also declined to take, such patients. In the workhouse 
there is for the most part no efficient Ireatincnt. The appliances are 
altogether unsuitable. Both medical officers and nurses ar<? un- 
skilled. Sometimes fbe arrangements are so bad, as at Clerk cnwell, 
that no respectable attendant will remain, and in other cases also the 
nurses, if not unpaid, belong to the pauper class; At Clerkenwell a 
pauper attendant had ui^.til lately charge (Jf the strait waistcoat and 
straps, and elsewhere the key of the padded room is kept by the paid 
attendant. No wonder then that abuses flourish. At St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, a woman was found under the charge of two pauper 
women, in a skate of acute mania, restrained by a strait jacket iu 
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bed, who was refusing food, who had threatened the life of one of the 
attendants, and for whom application in many directions for asylum 
accommodation had been made to no purpose. At Fulham a dan- 
gerous epileptic was seen, and at St, Johu^s, Westminster, the Com- 
missioner found a woman in an advanced stage of dementia, a second 
paralysed and incoherent, and a third, brought in a month previously, 
who had acute mania, and who had been twice reported and certified' 
for removal to Han well. At Kennington a woman with acute mania 
was confined in the padded room, after having been tied to a bed- 
stead for several nights and days.* In fact there is scarcely a work- 
house in the metropolis in whicJi insane patit>’|ts have not been 
most improperly confined? During the wllole period of detention in 
*a v^^khousc, the lunatic is a source of heavy responsibility and 
.anxiety to the medical officer, tJi^e master, riid attendants, and a 
nuisance to the othcr*inmates ; whilst in curable cases the chance of 
cure is seriously- imperilled if not lytterly destroyed. It must be 
remembered also thiit the lunatic is often the bread-winner of the 
family ; early cure means therefore speedy independence ; chronic 
disease, continuous and evenliercdjtary pauperism. 

But the state of the Aietropolitan asylums *leads to other very 
serious evils. Whilst at Ilanwell, Oolney Hatch, or Peckham, the 
patient may be seen by his relatives from time to time, and there is 
abundant testimony to show tfie v«alue of occasional visits home as a 
means of moral treatment. But when the patient is taken several 
hundred miles away, he is practically consigned to a kind of living 
tomb. At this moment there are fifty-seven* pauper lunatics at 
Salisbury, thirty-nine in Somerset, forty-four near Lichfield, thirty- 
three in the North Biding of Yorkshire, seventeen near Aylesbury, 
sixty at Hayward’s Heath, and some at'^Iaydock Lodge. The Mile 
End guardians have sixty * lunatics whose friends can never see 
them ; the Bethnal Green, 126 in the same circumstances. The 
journey of a lunatic to th« North Riding of Yorkshire cannot be 
otherwise than injurious to the p;ttient, and it removes him not only 
fi oiii the visitation of his friends but also from that of the guardians. 
Nor is the cost of ti'iinsport a matter Oi' indifierenee. Besides the 
railway fares, &c., for the patient ami th*o^ necessary attendants, the 
charge is invariably greater in registered liouvscs than it is in the 
county asylum. The cost of paticuts at Han well is under IO 5 . per 
week, whereas at Ficherton the ebarge is* 17s. per week, and many 
Boards of Guardians are now paying IL per week. But if wo 
reckon the difference at 3^. per case per we^k, it will amount to 
more than 7000/. a year, that being the extra cost now paid by the 
ratepayers of the metropolis for patients for whom there is 110 room 
in the county asylums. • „ 

Without casting any rclicctioa on the machinery of visiting 
justices, careful superintendents, and vigilant coiniuissiuners, it 
tiaiinot be doubted that the visits of guardians and relations afibrd 
an additional safeguard to iudividual liberty ; indeed, no precautions 
can be superfluous which have for their object the protection 011 
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the sane from detention in what to them must be a mdst repulsive 
prison. < 

Nor will the proposed asylums, now in course of erection at 
Caterham and Leavesden, Jiltogether meet the difficulty. These are 
only intended for such quiet and harmless cases as can be detained 
by law in workhouses ; that is, of persons who do not require active 
medical or moral treatment, and whose cases present no probability 
of amelioration, much less of cure. No doubt a certain number of 
patients will be removed from the county to the pauper asylums, 
under a clause inserted in the Mertropolitan Poor Bill, 1868, but the 
difficulty will still^veinain, and the cost of the patients so removed 
will be little if any lessi than it is now, The mixture of insane 
patients with the class now confined in ^vorkhouses will, however, bd 
more dangerous to personal liberty, since the line of responsibility 
will be less marked. Nd satislactory definition of the right of 
guardians to detain in workhpuses has ever yet been made. Every 
adult not labouring under contagious disease has the right to dis- 
charge himself by giving three hours notice to the workhouse 
master, and although this right is vAy properly refused in cases 
where weakness oi; imbecility ^s strongly marked, a very small 
stretch of power would enable the guardians to inflict considerable 
wi-ong. The visits of commissioners and friends afford a safeguard 
against the abuse of this ill-defined and* irregular power, but it must not 
be concealed that there are in every workhouse a number of inmates 
who are incapable of independence from want of moral self-control 
whom the guardiani. would most gladly detain permanently if they 
had the chance of doing so ; and just in proportion to the ease with 
which they could stow them away in asylums, where the discipline 
is mild and yet the rcstrakit practically complete, so will be the 
tendency to the abuse of power and to an^'undue restriction of personal 
liberty. It is for these reasons, if for no other, that it is desirable 
to review the treatment of the pauper lu/iatics. 

For these evils, the Lunacy Contmissi oners have but one remedy 
to propose, viz., the erection* of a ne^ County Lunatic Asylum for 
1000 patients. To this, veiy strong objections have been urged, and 
the magistrates have positively refused to entertain the idea until it 
can be ascertained to whkt extent the Asylum clause of the Metro- 
politan Poor Act might prove to be available for supplying the 
desired accommodation. *The Commissioners then proposed that the 
magistrates should hire or take on lease, land and buildings^ suffi- 
ciently suitable for the purpose and suitable accommodation to meet 
the temporary pressure ; but the magistrates have again refused to 
take any action until the experiment of the asylums at Caterham 
and Leavesden shall have been tried, ^ince then Mr. Secretary 
Bruce has called upon the magistrates of the county of Middlesex tc 
take proper steps for remedying the evil, and threatened that in 
default of their doing so it would be his duty to consider whether he 
should not put in force the peremptory power given to the Secretary 
^of State by the Lunatic Asylums’ Act. 
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It is, perhaps, scarcely possible to realise fully the enormous 
change which has taken place in the treatment and condition of 
pauper lunatics. Fifty years ago no pne felt scandalised by seeing 
a wretched idiot or paralytic, clothed in rags, and scrambling 
through the streets amidst the jeers of schoolboys. There was 
not a village or a street where some object of profound pity to all 
right-minded people could not have been seen scavenging the road oi; 
hunting the gutters for a meal. And when goaded intcv fits of 
dangerous frenzy, no one thought it a hardship that the unfortunate 
being should be confined by handcuffs, strapped in chains, and sfent 
for the rest of his miserable existence to a sort of prison, the 
horrors of which make the very name of Bedl^ stink. It is less 
than thirty years since the public conscience was aroused, and , 
therT-Venty-third Report of the Lunacy Commissioners, whose 
appointment marked'4 the first greUt stage in fin improved treatment 
of the insane has only just been issued. Little argument was at 
that time required to show the^ gi'oat advantages of the asylum 
system as compared with the former condition of neglect, and Par- 
liament enacted that hencefiirth it should be illegal to detain lunatics 
in private houses, but tb^t, undei*whaf. are generally believed to be 
efficient safeguards, such persons should be confined in huge 
asylums, and kept there so long as they remained insane. Now, 
it is a remarkable fact tha4 it is only just now that the inten- 
tions of the Legislature may be said to be approximatively carried 
out. Asylums have grown from small to large. The total number 
of pauper lunatics during the last ten years has gone up from 
31,872 to 46,896. 

More than 20,000 paupers have been added to the list of lunatics 
during the last twenty years, a verv large proportion being now 
confined in asylums or 'm .»workhouse wards, which are nearly equal 
in extent, if not in comfort, to those of the regular asylums. 

For many years there was an undue horror of the lunatic 
asylum. People were content to see a lunatic suffer somewhat in the 
hands of his relatives and friends, siiacc they believed that he was at 
least as safe with |hem ai with a ^et of paid attendants. They 
shrunk from enforcing the removal -^o a lunatic asylum, because 
harshness, confinement, and other forcible means of treatment were 
too often then the rule. But with the introduction of a milder 
system, and the total abolition of restraint, the horrOr against lunatic 
asylums relaxed, and there are those who now believe that such con- 
finement is not unfrequently sought for on account of the easy life 
and comfortable quarters. This revulsion oS opinion as to asylums 
also operated upon the case of lunatics residing with their friends. 
People said that there was nothing to justify anything like privation, 
much less ill-treatmenl* in the home, and they combined with the 
officers in representing trifling hardships as enormous evils, in order 
that the patients might receive the kindly shelter of the magnificent 
county hospital, with its charming shrubberies and exquisitely kept 
grounds. 
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The same considerations operated also with the parents, though 
more slowly and in a less degree. The mother has invariably a 
stronger affection for the weak one of her family. The imbecile or 
epileptic child has cost her twice the care through the period of 
childhood as any of the rest. She has watched hopefully for a gleam 
of intelligence, and anxiously for the approaching fit. She has 
many a time neglected necessary woVk to seek the lost one and do for 
him things which he cannot do for himself. In her direst poverty 
she has 'denied herself to save him from the horror of Bedlam. Can 
any one wonder that she concealed his whereabouts, that she gave 
a sharp look out upon the doctor aiSd relieving officer, those harpies 
of the Lunacy Co(^«missioncrs, who, if they saw him sometimes, 
would certainly snatch him from her bosom*. But when the know- 
* ledge came, and was realised, that the asylum was a lovely plac%^thG 
attendants kind, the vfood suffieic*?.t, and the ^clothing good, then 
maternal love became enlisted in favour of the sacrifice of separa- 
tion, and the visits of the officials were courted, not repelled. With- 
out going deeply into other causes which have led to this result, we 
may state that the objections on the part of the public to asylum 
treatment have been at least greatly diminished, if not entirely over- 
come, that maternal and family instincts haV^ been enlisted in favour 
of the system, the more readily as the unfortunate member was a 
real burden upon the family resources. ^ 

But now comes our difficulty; we are beginning to find that the 
increased accommodation only leads to the necessity for more ; and 
the question may properly be asked, whether wo have not carried 
our system much too far; whether we are altogether right in seeking 
to separate the mother from the child, the brother from the sister, 
and whether we cannot recur, in some degree, to the system of home 
care and home treatment ; wlfother, in fact,t'tlie same care, interest, 
and money which are now employed upon the inmates of our lunatic 
asylums, might not produce even more successful and beneficial 
results if made to support the efforts of‘'parents and i-elations in 
their humble dwellings. We think' the matter worthy of a new 
inquiry, and, altliough we could scarcely anticipate that such an 
inquiry is likely to be instituted by those who* under such great 
difficulties, am) with such^ heavy responsibilities, have, with such 
great labour and perseverance, introduced and perfected the asylum 
system. Yet, we think that they would offer no serious opposition 
to a calm reconsideration of a question upon the solution of which 
so very much depends. If only one-twentieth of the inmates of\)uv 
asylums could, by any machinery whatever, be restored to their 
relations, we should have strengthened the bonds of family affection 
and enlarged the sphere of individual liberty. Moreover, such a 
mode of treatment woul^l form a fitting t-extension of the non- 
restraint system, would present a new inducement to self-control, 
and complete the chain of beneficent treatment between the solitary 
seclusion room and tlie liberty of home. Nor is there any possibility 
of a recurrence to the former repulsive treatment. It may be pro- 
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nouncetl impossible that the demented should bo treated as they 
were ^efoi’e. The whole village would cry shame. Every ofUcial 
employed in the supervision of the case, find every relative cou- 
cerricd would be held responsible for kindly and decent trcatincut, 
by the irresistible voice of public opinion ; and, if in a village there 
were lodged some harmless imbeciles, protectors would now assuredly 
be found almost in every house. 

The fact that we have carried out the asylum system unnecessarily 
far, may bo proved by a comparison between the Reports of the 
Scotch Lunacy Commissioners with those of England, and with the 
treatment of lunatics in urban and suburban districts. Wo have 
already seen that in England, of 46,896 pauper*^unatics, 6987 are 
•residing with Relatives dr others, that is nearly 15 per cent., 
whihffj in Scotland, of 4224 pauj>er lunatics, 1527 are in private 
dwellings, or 26*6 pei» cent; and for an ifivera^c of ten years, 27*1 
per cent, of Scotch pauper lunatics have been treated in their own 
homes. It would appear positivelfr Certain, therefore, that one or 
other of these systems must be wrong. If 27 per cent, of pauper 
lunatics may be properly treated in their own homes in Scotland, it is 
obvious that there are a^rcat uianbcr of llie English lunatics who 
might also be so treated. On the contrary, if^the English pauper 
lunatics are properly confined, it is clear the Scotch Commissioners 
are not justified in allowing so large a proportion to be at large. It 
is, therefore, important to see what the Scotch Commissioners have 
to say in their defence. First, then, they affirm that amongst the 
single patients over whom the Board exercises supervision and 
control, neglect or ill-freatmcnt is comparatively rare.^^ 

Here, then, we have undoubted testimony that once brought under 
supervision it is possible to secure kindly and safe protection for the 
insane, without shutting* tlnjm up in asylums or doing society any 
wrong. Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that a lunatic is at least 
as safe from harsh and improper treatment under the care of his 
humble relatives, or of decent jgiembers of the labouring class, as 
when confided to the charge of a discharged policeman, soldier, 
prison warder, broken-down* tradesman^ or, indeed, of any of the 
class from which asylum attendants are, usually selected, whilst in 
the homo at least one great source of ill usage wliich no vigilance 
can , altogether prevent, is removed, the patient being spared the 
noisy restlessness and violent outbreaks his fellows in the ward. 
In the Scotch report wc are informed by Dr. Mitcliel who, in the 
courSe of the year visited and specially reported on 443 pauper 
patients, residing with their friends, that their condition was quite 
satisfactory; fair provision had been made for their safety and well- 
being, making removal cither to a lunatic asylum, or to the lunatic 
warfis of a poor-house uflnecessary and uuKlesirable. He says there 
is no doubt as to the possibility of providing satisfactorily for a 
certain number of the insane poor in private dwellings. The happi- 
ness of many patients is best promoted by allowing them to live in a 
family. There is nothing in their condition which calls for the 
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machinery and discipline of an asylum. They are incurable and 
harmless ; they require no special medical care, and the freedom of 
home life is enjoyed by them, and proves beneficial to their health. 
Great as is already the proportion of cases so treated in Scotland it 
is increasing from year to year. By careful selection, and by 
judicious and liberal arrangement*', it is reasonably hoped that the 
proportion will be still further increased. Whenever a patient is 
visited, in Scotland by the Commissioners, efforts are made to dis- 
cover defects in his management, and to suggest something which 
will increase his comfort and better his condition. The adequacy of 
the parochial allowance is always carefully considered ; but it is 
remarked that thS comfort of the patieiits does no^t by any means 
stand in direct relation to the amount of relief given. Where the 
patient lives with strangers the allowance must be greater lihau 
where patients live with friends. The helplessness, need of watchful- 
ness and nursing, afford substantial reasons for greater liberality. 
Nor must the administrator wAlt t ill more relief is asked for, if it be 
obviously required, for friends do not always like to bo importunate. 
The whole circumstances of the case lii^ve to be carefully weighed, 
and it is satisfactory to find that it seldom Jiappens that there is any 
difficulty in obtaining all the information which is necessary foy 
arriving at correct conclusions. 

So careful are the Commissioners of not breaking the home tie by 
removal of lunatics to asylums, that we find that out of 144 applica- 
tions on the part of relations to keep the lunatics at home, only ten 
were refused, a very, strong evidence indeed of the totally different 
principles which obtain in Scotland from those which have been in 
vogue in England. 

No amount of difficulty in providing fitting homes can justify 
continued confinement in an asylum. The ilature of the associations, 
the mode of life, the deprivations of the society of relations, the 
want of freedom, all forbid it, unless there is an absolute necessity 
for seclusion on the patient’s own ;ticcount. Home life may, under 
certain restrictions, be propeii)y allowed. Nor ought it to be for- 
gotten, that in many cases association tVith the^ insane exerts a most 
unfortunate influence upon* the patient’s state of mind. Evidence 
was given before the Committee on the Scotch Poor Laws, that 
patients have been frequently made worse instead of better by con- 
finement in an asylum. , 

But the most remarkable fact in favour of this mode of treating 
lunatics is the low mortality. On an average the mortality of 
English lunatics of beth sexes is 10’39, whereas in Scotland it is 
only 8 3, and amongst the Scotch lunatics, who are boarded out, 
only 5*6. The Commissioners observe that, “ the mortality amongst 
pauper patients in private dwellings is thu/'seen to be more favour- 
able than amongst patients in establishments. That it should be less 
than the mortality amongst asylum patients is not surprising, con- 
sidering the amount of active disease in such establishments, but 
that it should be so considerably less than what occurs in the lunatic 
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wards of poor*-houses, must appear remarkable, especially when it is 
taken ipto account that the patients in such wards are, for the roost 
part, like those in private dwellings, idiots and dements, and that, 
as a rule, the physical wants of the former are more amply supplied. 
We can offer no explanation of this fact beyond the conjecture that 
the jnanner of living in private , dwellings, involving, as a rule, 
greater freedom and greater variety, and the respiration of an at- 
mosphere less loaded with animal exhalations, more than counter- 
balances the advantages which better diet, better clothing, better 
bedding, better housing, and greater cleanliness might be supposed 
to convey.” We believe this explanation to be perfectly sound, 
and we add onlv that the ^kindly attentions of r^fetions enable the 
to enjoy life to an extent which no artificial provision will 

supply? 

One other powerful argument adduced lly the Scotch Com- 
missioners, which •will not fail to be appreciated by a heavily taxed 
and overburdened community. TVe Werage expense of keeping 
^lunatics in asylums is, in England, I5. S^d. per day, but this does 
not include the cost of buildiig and repairs. In Scotland the daily 
cost is Is. 4 d. in royal a^d distr^t asylums ; Is. in private 

a^lums ; Is. \d, in Poor houses, and only 6^(i. ih private dwellings. 
If an equal number of pauper lunatics were boarded out in England 
as in Scotland, and at the same cost, an annual saving would be 
effected in the metropolis of 20,000/. a] year, and, in the country 
generally, of 60,000/. a year. There would be no need of new 
asylums, and the efficiency of the existing oncij would undoubtedly 
be increased by the removal of patients who do not require tho 
special resources of such establishments. These considerations of 
expense, if not all important, nevertheless point to the propriety 
of the fresh inquiry I am 'adv,ocating. 

Thus far I have directed your attention to the reports of the 
Lunacy Commissioners and to considerations of a general kind. We 
must now endeavour to illustrate^ the case by actual facts. And the 
first broad question is, Are there any c<^nsiderable number of persons 
confined in our lunatig asyluAs wdio might be allowed to remain in 
homes under proper care, that is, care 811911 as any Christian persons 
can exercise without serious interferenee with ordinary family 
duties, and under such reasonable supervision, as the occasional 
visit of some responsible officer, be it l^edical man. Clergyman, 
Relieving Officer or Lunacy Commissioner, and this without the 
fear of danger to themselves or those around them ] My conviction 
is that there are many hundreds, if not thoivsands. My attention 
was directed to this subject in July last, when by the courtesy of 
the managers of Colney Hatch Asylum, I was invited to be present 
ftt the annual out-door fefe. The day was* one of the hottest this 
year. In a meadow near the asylum there had been erected several 
tents, at which beer, tobacco, tea, coffee, and other refreshments were 
freely sold at a reasonable rate. There was also a band of music, a 
group of nigger musicians, beside conjurors, acrobats, punch and 
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judy, &c. Kiss-in-tlie-ring and other games were carried on, and 
so long as the harangues and actions of the insane were confined 
within moderate limits, there was no interference whatever with the 
discourses addressed to the various audiences by the more loquacious 
of the patients. Besides tlie patients and attendants present, there 
were county magistrates and ladies, dressed to the astonishment of 
the many admiring patients. There were metropolitan guardians, 
and such friends and relations of the patients, numbering many 
hundreds, as chose to visit them on this celebrated occasion. Here 
then we have all the elements of excitement to be found in the 
external world, concentrated upo\i people totally unaccustomed to it, 
and that on a sumrfier’s day, bright and hot pnough to cause a coup 
de soleiL In fact 300* other patients fiad been tleprived of this' 
annual treat on account of the unusual heat. 

Nevertheless, out«of 12p0 females, over 500 were permitted to 
take part in the proceedings ; and out of 800 nieq, 300 were also 
on the ground. All these, carefully selected, no doubt, participated 
in the excitement going on, with an occasional reminder, perhaps . 
from an attendant, that they were obtj^uding too much upon their 
friends or visitors — a mere touchiof the shoulder generally sufficing 
to recall them to propriety. Of the majority it seemed all but in- 
credible that there was any urgent need of entire exclusion from 
society, so much did they seem to enjpy this passing glimpse of the 
outward world. During the afternoon, only two patients, both of 
them apparently affected by the heat, required removal, which was 
morally accomplished, without any interruption of the pleasures 
going on. I was particularly struck with some instances of quiet 
gratification given and received between the patients and their 
friends — particularly one old man, who had evidently come to see 
his wife. Both were over sixty years of age, and grey. They were 
sitting alone, far removed from the crowd of visitors, and they re- 
mained the greater part of the evening in deep conversation. Later, 
when the order of departure came, I saw*^the old man, with his blue- 
striped cotton handkerchief ir^, his naiid, taking a mournful leave. 
It seemed to me he would have been^glad to take her home once 
more, had it been possible td do so. Feeling the importance of this 
question, I addressed the ipagistrate, who kindly invited me indoors, 
and a few weeks afterwards I went over the entire establishment in 
company with the medical superintendent, and, I believe I am truly 
representing their opinions,^ when 1 say that they coincide almost 
entirely with my own. Mr. Marshall, the Superintendent of the 
female side, conductecj, me around the female wards. He says, “ I 
could discharge more than 100 of the females without the sliglitest 
hesitation, and at once, if I could ensure for them outside the most 
reasonable consideration , for their conditK'Jii and infirmity. This, 
however, is utterly beyond my power, and I will show you case after 
case, in which the effect of discharging them would not only lead to 
the speedy recurrence of their malady, but would bring me into very 
serious disgrace for having so discharged them,” 
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Let me take a case in illustration where, as may be seen from the 
police reports, the same woman is brought up for drunkenness, and 
simply fined for the hundredth time. Here then it is caprice which 
determines the treatment of the case. Of one thing alone we may be 
sure that the expensive machinery of a lunatic asylum is unneces- 
sary for proper treatment, and that nothing but harm can come of 
associating her with the insane. It would be easy to relate a 
series of cases illustrative of the non-necessity of asylum treatment. 
In nearly every case of madness there comes a period when all 
danger of injury to any one totally disappears, and dementive fatuity 
or general paralysis ensues. To kee^ the large number of helpless, 
bedridden, and harmless people in lunatic asylums* simply because 
they are or have Been a littfe touched, it may bo on some compara* 
tively -^^irtvial point, is not only an injustice and cruelty to the 
patients themselves but also to thc*c aroiyid thiin. Such patients 
absorb the attention of medical men and nurses, which ought in 
such establishments to be devoted ^o the curable and dangerous 
'^l^^ses. They interfere with the discipline and amusements of the 
rest,' kiid there is nothing in ^lieir state which requires the special 
arrangements of a lunatic a^lum. ^Jk-iiother class of patients found 
equally large in prisons ana in asylums, are cei4ain young women 
with a supposed tendency to suicide. On an attempt being made, 
perhaps under some temporary^ excitement, the young woman is 
taken before a magistrate. If she express her penitence, and Iier 
friends come forward and promise to look after her, she is set at 
liberty, or she may be sent to prison for a time and then discharged. 
But if it so happens that she is taken to the wofkhousc, it is more 
than probable that the medical officer will object to assume the 
responsibility of dealing with her, and will send her to the asylum. 
Every month such cases a.ie admitted, anftt some of them doubtless 
with propriety. But once the idleness and comfort of the asylum are 
tasted as an alternative to cold, want, work, or the workhouse, 
and there is no desire to ibave. If discharged, they not unfre- 
quently attempt their lives with* the sole object of returning to 
the asylum, and they have repeatedly threatened to do it if dis- 
charged. • 

Nor is it within the power of the medical^ superintendent to alter 
•this unsatisfactory state of things. The woman comes in certified as 
insane ; she is inspected, and her case examined by the Lunacy 
Commissioners. The very fact that she Alight fulfil her threat is 
sufficient justification of great caution, since the public would be 
certain to blame the medical officer for her improper or premature 
discharge. Take the sad case in Sussex as an example. There, a 
girl who had manifested on several occasions impulsive violence, 
was discharged as cured, a»d one year after^vards she threw a child 
over the cliffs. And yet it is impossible to say that any one is to 
he detained in an asylum for life on the plea that she may here- 
after do an act like this. There is, therefore, a class of patients in 
lunatic asylums, kept there, not because they are insane at the pre- 
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sent, but that for want of the very simplest care; and the most 
ordinary conditions of existence, they may rapidly become sp. 

But there is another class of insane which it appears to me have 
no business to be retained in lunatic asylums. It is the very young, 
and boys and girls of feeble mind. Of these there arc many in 
Colney Hatch. There is nothing in the law to prevent a child of 
live or six years old being sent to a lunatic asylum, and occasionally 
this, has been done. This practice should be entirely discontinued. 
Idiotic youths and young girls ought not to be associated with insane 
people. In the worst cases, where special apparatus and training 
is required, they should be placed in separate establishments, but 
in a large numlfer of cases the mother, or the sisters and brothers, 
will be the best educatoVs. ‘ ^ * 

Amongst the males there is less difficulty in dischargihg those 
who are really bett^^r, bec<iuse thfere is less difficulty in making them 
personally responsible for their future conduct. But even here there 
are many cases treated in dteyUims which are more fitting for refor- 
matories or gaols. In iny visit to Colney Hatch with Dr. Shepuja**^^ 
I was present when a young rascal w^as admitted, who will, no doubt, 
pass the greater part of his life in that^ comfortable institution. It 
appears that he waX* simply an idle rascal, who wdien threatened ^ith 
punishment made some attempts at violence, which seemed to justify 
his confinement. The medical officer ordered him a cold shower 
bath, but when the attendant proposed to give it him he said — ‘‘no, 
not if I knows it, you don’t think I come here for that.’’ These 
characters know the difference between a lunatic asylum and a 
prison. They are not obliged to work, they have good and abundant 
food. They can defy the attendants, and kick, and ill-use them 
almost with impunity, and when once they have got in, they are 
most troublesome customers to get ri(i oV. Even when discharged 
they easily find their way back. The alleged lunacy sticks to them 
for ever, and police, relieving officers, and medical men all shirk 
the responsibility of treating them henceforth as entirely sane. On 
the male side there are fewe;* fatuous and paralytic patients than on 
the female — the male cases being mdte acute and passing off more 
rapidly either into healtl^*or death. Nevertheless, there are yet a 
few who would do just 4*.s well if they could be placed in some quiet 
home with only reasonable care and supervision. * 

I cannot close my pappr wdthoijit a few strictures upon the igno- 
rance and carelessness which are too often the characteristics of the 
medical certificates upon which paupers are placed in lunatic asylums. 
If the Lunacy Commissioners would dare to reveal the truth, we 
should be convinced of the incompetence of some medical men to 
give certificates at all. Thus, some years ago, a medical officer 
certified that a patient ii/as dangerous because he had threatened to 
knock his father down with “ a polka.” Such a certificate is a • 
sufficiently sad evidence of the want of education, but what shall we 
say of the magistrate who committed the patient on such a certifi- 
cate, or of the system which still permits the same gentleman to certify 
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almost every month, whilst the mistakes as to the facts and the 
nature of this complaint are sometimes so gross as to require the 
discharge of the patient at the earliest possible moment. As, how- 
ever, discharge cannot be hastily or rapidly accomplished, con- 
siderable injury may and must be done. But as we have seen, this 
is not the worst evil. Supposing^ there be sufficient evidence of 
mental aberration, yet it is a serious question what form of it are 
to be sent to a lunatic asylum and what should be treated at home. 
A patient with typhus fever may have raving delirium, but it Would 
be a monstrous thing to send him to an asylum, because the brand of 
insanity would stick to him for ever,*and as we have seen, the fact of 
admission determines the case with which admissio*L*is secured here- 
Jlfter, no man’s litferty would thence be safe. * 

So, {fgain, a man with acute meningitis, although raving, does 
not necessarily require admission tc*a lunqtie asylum, and much less 
one labouring un(}er the depression or excitement of intemperance. 
If every female, suffering from thp temporary mental aberration 
^»d^ich occurs in the puerperal state is to be sent off to the lunatic 
asyfutn, I am of opinion that^ great cruelty and injustice would be 
practised. We cannot be^ too jcalpus therefore of the manner in 
w^^ich certificates are given. Not that I for moment advocate 
the leaving the question in special hands. No. Of this the 
evils would, I believe, be far, greater. What is wanted is better 
teaching of the whole profession, and the remedy is the opening of 
our lunatic asylums to clinical teaching. It is lamentable to think 
that the two grand establishments of Middlesex are totally closed 
to the students of insanity. 

To open these institutions to medical students would confer an 
enormous benefit on all parties. The medical superintendents 
would be stimulated to *ex(jrtion by tile necessity of teaching the 
pupils, and explaining the nature of the cases and their treatment. 
Apathy and neglect would be more impossible than they are now, 
and there would be aii end* of the injudicious certificates now given. 
I would desire to conclude witli a recommendation to the council 
of the Association that an ^address should be presented to Mr. 
Gbschen and the Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce, praying that an 
inquiry be instituted into the present treatment of pauper lunatics, 
with special reference to the possibility of diminishing the number 
of patients confined in lunatic^ asylums and workhouses, and the 
substitution of home treatment under proper supervision and 
confrol. 


The Value of Vacci'jiation. By Eustace Smith, M.D. 

A T a time when objections — some new, others old and often 
ix refuted— are being made against the practice of vaccination, 
a plain statement of the nature of Jenner’s great discovery, a short 
sketch of some of the results which it has accomplished, and a rapid 
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examination of some arguments which have been advanced against it, 
may not be without their value. 

Of the objectors to vaccination, some confine themselves to mere 
assertion, boldly denying the value of the practice, and wilfully 
ignoring the benefits 'whicli have resulted from it. Others deal in 
arguments founded upon a totqj misconception of the nature and 
objects of vaccination. 

Others, again, resort to petty trifling objections, supporting them 
by the statement of facts, which, true enough as facts, are false only 
in the bearing which is attributed to them. 

With regard to the first class of objectors — to say that vaccination 
does not proven ^'^srnall- pox, that it doCjS not modjfy small-pox, an^l 
that the diminished virulence of the disease, and the reduction in 
the mortality owing to it, arc due to improved sanitary arrangements 
and more rational tiSiatme^at — to^:ay tins, is to disregard the strongest 
evidence to the contrary. It will not be necessary to occupy time by 
disproving these assertions ht cany length; the statement of a few 
simple facts is all that is required. Thus — - 

(a.) Dr. Lettsom (writing at the end of the last century) estimated 
that in England the average Annual deaths from small-pox was 
3000 out of every million of the population (not of those attacked), 
“a death-rate,” remarks Dr. Seton, “which would give with the 
present population of the kingdom .'an average of 60,000 deaths 
a year. 

(^.) During the last half of last century nearly one-tenth of all the 
persons who died iq London, died from this one cause (ninety-six 
per 1000). 

(c.) And ill some of our great cities nearly one-third of all deaths 
which took place in children under ten ^years of age arose from 
small-pox. ‘ r 

Against this terrible mortality we have only to place the average 
of the mortality of the twelve years, 185^^ to I860 (inclusive), during 
which vaccination has been to a C(jrtain extent obligatory. Instead 
of 3000 per million of the papulation, the annual number of deaths 
from small-pox has sunk to 202 per u^illion. ^ Statistics have, how- 
ever, been objected to, as figures, it is said, “ may be made to prove 
anything.” With such figures as these the difliculty would be to 
make them prove anything else. With persons who do not believe 
in statistics, the following fact may .have some weight : — 

Dr. Makenna, describing tlic fatal epidemic of small-pox \Yhich 
visited the Argentine ConfodQratioii in 1846-8, after stating that it 
spread over the whola* country from the sea-board of the Atlantic on 
the east, to the Corderilla of the Andes on the west, leaving liardly 
a single Iiouse untouched, and destroying whole families, asserts 
that not one of those Lhiglish people wliS had been vaccinated at 
home, and who had a deep cicatrix on one or both arms, ever took 
the disease. 

And to this evidence of the value of vaccination in preventing 
smalLpox, may be added the conclusive fact that, of the servants and 
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nurses attachcMl to the Small-pox Hospital, who are all vaccinated, or 
re-vaccinated before coming to live at the hospital, not one has been 
known*to have small-pox for thirty years. 

In the face of evidence such as this all mere assertion falls at 
once to the ground ; and yet persons are still found bold enough to 
declare that vaccination does not prevent small-pox ! 

Then, as to its power in modifying small-pox, “ No one,” says 
Mr. Marson, house surgeon to the Small-pox Hospital, and one of our 
best authorities upon the question, speaking of a certain epidemic 
of small-pox, “ No one could fail to be struck by the remarkable 
differences presented to his notice ‘between the vaccinated and un- 
vaccinated patients, and also between the vacciwted cases them- 
^dves, some patients having small-pox in a hiild form, wholly devoid 
of danger, whilst otliers have it in great severity, scarcely, if at all, 
lessened by the previous vaccinaticti.” ^ «• 

The cause of jthis difference amongst the vaccinated patients ho 
states to be the varying degrees of^ efficiency with which the opera- 
^tion had been performed. hVom Mr. Marson’s tables it appears that 
of Vaccinated persons admitted into the small-pox hospital, between 
the years 1836 and 1855, inclusive^ the severity of the disease, and 
therefore the mortality occasioned by it, varied according to the 
number and depth of the vaccine cicatrices upon the arms of the 
patients, the severity of the fiisease being least in those, in whom 
vaccination, as shown by the evidence of the scars, had been most 
completely performed. Thus .* — 

Of unvaccinated persons there died . 37 per cent. 

Of persons stated to have been vacci- 
nated, but without scar . . 23*57 „ „ 

t » 

Of those vaccinated * 

Having one vaccine scar, there died . 7*73 per cent. 

,, two vaccine'sears, „ „ . 4*70 „ „ 

,, three vaccine ,, • „ „ . 1*95 „ ,, 

„ four, or more# „ „ „ . 0'55 „ „ 

• 

But besides the reduction in the mo1*tality effected by careful 
vaccination, the number of those who recover with no, or very 
trifling, disfigurement, is greatly increased. And this it is very 
important to keep in [mind. ‘‘ By vaccihating,'* says Mr. Marson, 
“so •as to take effect in four or more places, we not only save life, 
hut prevent a great deal of suffering, a’nd^suhsequent damage to the 
appearance of the person.^' 

It has already been stated that during the last century nearly 
one-third of all deaths wltich took place in, children under ten years 
of age, were due to small-pox, “Now,” says Mr. Marson, “among 
children under fourteen, who have been vaccinated, small-pox 
hardly ever proves fatal.” 

“But,” it is objected, “this diminished virulence of small-pox is 
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owing to improved sanitary arrangements, and moro rational treat- 
ment.” 

The answer to this is, that to this day small-pox, when It occurs 
in unvaccinated persons, is as fatal as it ever was i and, in cases 
where such persons recover, is followed by consequences as dis- 
tressing as before. 

Dr. Jurin, writing early in thS last century, from an examination 
of the bills of mortdity of London for a period of forty-two years, 
estiifiates the mortality from natural small-pox, occuriing in persons 
of all ages, as one in five or six. From returns, made in 1852, to 
the Epidemiological Society, b;f 156 medical men in various parts 
of England, had kept numerical records of their small-pox 
experience, the mortalky in cases of the natural disease was 19’? 
per cent., or nearly one in five. 

And Mr. Marso^n records tlj^at of the cases admitted into the 
small-pox hospital from 11^36 to 1851 (inclusive) all of which were 
drawn from the same clastS of persons, and w'cre, while in the 
hospital, exposed to the same^'conditions, the mortality was foun;^ 
to be : — 

€ 

Of unvaccinated persons^, . . 35*55 per cent. 

Of vaccinated persons . . . 5*25 per cent. , 

A good example of the power of vaccination in preventing or 
modifying small-pox came under the notice of Mr. Gustavus Foote, 
the able surgeon to the Kington Union district, Herefordshire, and 
was by him kindly told to me. 

In the year 1850, at a time when there was no small-pox existing 
at Kington or anywhere about the neighl)ouihood, a man was .sent 
for from the town, to attend the deathbed of a brother in Birmingham, 
who was seriously ill of small-pox. Neither of them had ever been 
vaccinated. The sick man died; and the brother, after attending the 
funeral, left Birmingham to return home. During the journey he felt 
ill, and the day after reaching home was attacked by confluent small- 
pox in its most virulent form. Tke only other persons in the house 
were his mother and sisterj’ neither pf whom had been vaccinated, 
and two younger children who had been vaccinated. 

Mr. Foote, who was cjtiled in to attend the case, persuaded the 
mother and sister to be vaccinated. After a few days the patient* 
died, but no one in the house took the disease. 

During his illness thef sick nlan was visited by a brother (a 
widower), never vaccinated, who lived in a small village six« miles 
off the town ; and who, aftef the patient’s death, stopped to attend 
the funeral, staying ih the cottage. 

This person, returning to his home after the funeral, sickened of 
small-pox and died. His father-in-la^ and mother-in-law who 
lived with him, also sickened and died. 

His child, an infant of fourteen months old, who like its relatives 
had never been vaccinated, was living in the house. The child, 
however, was fortunately seen by a medical man before it began to 
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sicken. It was at once vaccinated. The two diseases, small-pox 
and cow-pox, ran their course together, the former very mildly, and 
the child recovered. 

In this instance, therefore, all the unprotected persons who were 
exposed to the infection caught the disease and died. All those who 
had been vaccinated, even although tlie operation was performed 
after exposure to the infection, cither were unattacked, or, being 
attacked, recovered. 

A common objection, the one heard principally among the un- . 
educated poor, that “ the disease of»a beast put into a child must be 
injurious ; ” or, as the same objection has been repgated in print, in a 
more grandiloquent form, by a person, bett^pr educated perhaps, but 
^ill quite as ignorant, that the practice of conveying diseased 
matter into the body is unnatural, unphilosophical, and a blot upon 
our pretended knowledge, science, and* civilization.” vSuch an 
objection seems k) be founded ujion a total misconception of the 
nature of vaccination. • 

What is the cow-pox ? The cow-pox was held by Jenner to bo 
a procuict of the same virus wkicli produces the small-pox in man ; 
k) be really the disease • small-pSx divested of its malignant 
cbyracters ; and, consequently he believed, tliat* a person who had 
been the subject of cow-pox — who had in fict been vaccinated — 
was safe from sniall-pox, because ho had already gone tlirougli the 
disease in a mild form. 

That the cow-pox and tlio small-pox have a common origin has 
been conclusively proved. In 1801, Gassner, of Gunsburg, inoculated 
several cows with small-pox matter. In one of them vesicles were 
produced. With lymph taken from these vesicles he inoculated four 
children, and in all these four child|'en ilie disease produced 
presented the well knowTi ciiaracters of ordinary vaccinia. From 
these four children scvcnleen others were vaccinated, and in all the 
phenomena induced were thq ordinary ones of vaccination. GassneFs 
experiments have been since rcqeateil in different forms by Mr. 
Coely, i\rr. Ihulcock, and others. Small-pox has been induced in 
the cow by inoculation of . small-pox matter, and by infection, 
enveloping the animal in blankets taken I’roui the bed of a patient 
who had died of the disease. In all these c.'fses the disease presented 
hy the animal was the disease cow-pox, and in all cases persons 
inoculated with lymph taken fr^m aninvils so treated have had 
developed in tlicin vesicles bearing all the characters of ordinary 
vaccinia. Lymph thus obtained has been used by many hundreds of 
practitioners for nearly thirty years, and hnndfeds of thousands of 
persons have been vaccinated with it. 

The practic.e of vaccination may be considered merely as a 
modification of the older * practice of inochlation, introduced into 
England by Lady Mary Wortley Montague. When small-pox was 
induced in a person by the introduction under the skin of matter 
taken from a small-pox pustule, the disease thus engrafted (as it was 
called) was found to run a course of exceeding mildness as compared 
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with the course of the same disease when acquired in flio usual way 
by infection. It still proved occasionally fatal, but much less 
frequently, the mortality being one in 300 of the persons affected, 
instead of one in six, as occurs in the natural disease. 

The reduction in the amount of mortality thus effected is sufH- 
ciently striking ; but when the small-pox matter, instead of being 
introduced directly into the perSon to be protected, is allowed to 
reachjiini indirectly, first passing through the cow, the result is still 
more remarkable. Inoculate the udder of a cow with matter taken 
from a small-pox pustule, and with lymph taken from the resulting 
vesicle inoculate the arm of a ^icalthy person. The disease thus 
produced, sccond(^ri!y, is so mild that little appreciable discomfort is 
noticed by the patient, kut its effects in nhiolding him from further, 
attacks of small-pox are as powerful as if he had passed throqgh that 
disease in its sever^^st form. lilurnan smalUpox, then, in passing 
through the cow, loses its virulence, and becomes cow-pox ; and the 
cow-pox when rc-transferretl to man still )>resefves its harmless 
characters while retaining also ifs protective power. This fact has 
been again and again verified by thousands of experiments. ^ 

A theory has been lately ac^vanceli, in which by adopting the 
analogy of the parasitic fungi, it is urged* that the small-pox poison 
w^ould naturally attack only those whose systems, by neglect of the 
laws of health, arc already pre-disposed to the disease. ‘‘ How 
absurd then,’’ it is said, is a practice which introduces foul diseases 
into pure blood, inoculating healthy bodies with poisonous matter to 
prevent them getting a disease vrhich by proper attention they never 
would get.” ' 

Granting, for the sake of argument, that the parasitic fungi can 
never develop except in a soil prepared expressly for their reception, 
yet the analogy is not a forkinate one. Ssjnitary arrangements have 
unhappily but little influence against *sinall-pox infection. It is a 
deadly poison, which steals into the healthiest households, and the 
strongest ami soundest are often the ^irst to fall victims to its 
attacks. f 

It is difficult for us to realise fully the ravages formerly committed 
by this horrible disease. To ns, thanks to uraccination, its terrors 
arc matters of history. ^ But, from cases we find here and there, 
occurring amongst unprotected persons, we see from what we have 
i' on saved; and we thankfully accept a means of escape from a 
deadly scourge which no 'amount bf care, nor the minutest attention 
to hygienic rules, would otherwise enable us to avoid. 

There is a third class of bbjectors who deal in trivial arguments 
and utterly irrelevant facts. Governed entirely by prejudice, such 
persons attribute to vaccination every ailment, slight or severe, which 
may attack their families at whatever period of their childhood. 
With them every sequence is a consequence. A rash on the skin, 
an attack of purging, any little disorder to which childhood is so 
liable, is instantly referred to this one cause. Or, is the child sickly 
and pining as a result of improper food and general bad manage- 
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ment? The child,” they say, was vaccinated, and has never been 
well since.” 

Th^ age of three months — the time at which amongst the poor 
the operation is usually performed — is an age at which many 
disorders are apt first to show themselves. At that age tlicrc is 
increased glandular excitement and activity ; the salivary secretion 
becomes established ; and there is a great tendency to purgings. 
Skin eruptions are exceedingly common ; and the first symptoms of 
rickets often manifest themselves. It is, however, at this agi that 
bad feeding of the infant more especially commences. The child is 
still kept to the breast, but he iststuffed, besides, with farinaceoais 
food, often in enormous quantities, and is treated every now and 
then, at his parents’ raej^l times, to portions ot* their own food, 
^acon, pork, red-herring, whatever tliey may be eating, the l)aby 
must Ifavo a taste. The result of such management is seen in the 
gradually increasing weakness anfl pallo# of ih*c infant. He ceases 
to grow; he begins to waste ; and the more be is stuffed, the more, 
quickly do his flesh and his strcn^h\lisap[)ear. As the child has 
vaccinated shortly before the expiration of tlic l(‘gal period, 
the case is looked upon as atother instance of the appalling I’csnlls 
of the operation, and frie^ids and i^elatives all join in lamenting tiic 
tarriblc consequences of a tyrannical law. 

Cases such as those are within the experience of almost every 
woman ; because, amongst the poor, injudicious feeding and bad 
management of their children form the rule and not the exception. 
That a child will be nourished in exact proportion to tlio amount of 
food he swallows, and that the more solid thjj food the greater i(s 
nutritive power, are two articles of faith so firmly settled in the 
minds of the poor, that it is very difficult indeed to persuade them to 
the contrary. To them, wasting in an iyfaiit merely suggests a larger 
supply of more solid food ;#cvery cry means liunger, and must be 
quieted by an additional meal. 

In cbildren thus wasted Jjy improper food, all the disorders which 
are generated or encouraged by f\ebility and deranged digestion may 
be expected to occur, without any refercticc to whether or not the infant 
had been previously v^accinated ; and as a matter of fact they are seen 
quite as often before that operation as aftci>it. Even eruptions produced 
by the presence of parasitic insects, such ;is the itch-inscct and lice, 
are often attributed by parents to vaccination with the utmost con- 
fidence. In fact, it is impossible, in casestof this kind, to satisfy the 
niin^s of some persons by any argument that can be used. The illness 
they know to have followed vaccinatitn, and nothing will convince 
them that it was not caused by it. • 

Vaccination may, however, like any other local irritation, be the 
exciting cause of skin eruptions. Strophulus, eczema, and lichen are 
sometimes seen to be excited by it as readily as by any other cause, 
which sets up a temporary febrile disturbance in irritable subjects. 
Small-pox itself, measles, and scarlatina are known to be followed 
at times by the same result ; and dentition is so well l ocognised a 
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cause of skin eruptions, that the “ tooth-rash ” has beeome a house- 
hold word. In scrofulous and weakly children festering of the 
seat of inoculation, with enlargement of the neighbouring glands in 
the arm-pit, sometimes is found to happen ; but this is not a result 
peculiar to vaccination ; any scratch or sore will in time go through 
the same process. It is a direct consequence, not of the vaccination, 
but of the unhealthy state of the child in whom the vaccination is 
performed, and is quickly cured by judicious treatment without 
leaving behind it any bad after-eflPects. 

Erysipelas has been occasionally known to follow vaccination. This, 
Mr. Cecly believes, may be propagated by lymph taken from irri- 
table, or ruptured^ <jr late, or exhausted vesicles, or from apparently 
liealthy vesicles in a child*, with a blister behind its Car, or by lymphs 
decomposed by long keeping in a fluid state.” But such accidents as 
have been described arre no^object»ns to the practice of vaccination : 
they merely indicate the necessity of care in choosing fit subjects 
from whom the inoculating n*at^er should be derived, and suggest 
also the advisability of preparing the patients upon whom the 
operation is to be performed by a little ju'eliminary treatment, inr-:.1t?es 
where, without actual disease, thf* state of health or strength is not 
found to be satisfacUry. * 

Lastly, it must bo confessed that wo do occasionally find considel^’- 
able depression of health and strength^, with eruption of boils lasting 
for months, to follow the operation of vaccination in cases where 
the result cannot be attributed to any other cause than the inocula- 
tion of vaccine lymph, and where the lymph made use of is open 
to none of tlio objebtions that have been described. To explain 
such cases we must remember the relation between small-pox and 
co^y-pox before referred to. The disease small-pox, in passing 
through the cow, loses its mii^ignancy, and abases to be communicable 
by infection. But it is conceivable that in subjects peculiarly con- 
stituted, the disorder, wliile preserving the general characters of 
cow-pox, may yet retain to a certain extfcnt some of the depressing 
influence of the severer disease, and may affect the system more 
powerfully tlian is found in persons fvho do not possess that pe- 
culiarity of constitution. Such cases are fortunately extremely 
rare, and, when they do oc^ur, are usually found in members of the 
same family. 

But even cases such as these arc no arguments against vaccination. 
A chitd whose system is capable of being thus severely affected by 
tlie vaccine lymph, exhibits surely a peculiar susceptibility to the 
action of the morbific material ; and, if left unprotected, such a 
patient would have small chance of escaping variolous infection. It 
is doubtless in such subjects that small-pox tends to show itself in 
its most malignant form, .and to them vacfiuation, at whatever cost, 
is of the very greatest consequence. 

There are two other objections made against vaccination which 
may be shortly noticed. 

It has been said to have increased the mortality from other 
causes, and especially from fevers and scrofulous diseases. 
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As people ho longer die to any great extent from small-pox, they 
must course die from other causes, but fevers and scrofulous 
diseases, so far from being more fatal than before the introduction 
of vaccination, are less so. Dr, Greonhow has shown that the 
present death-rate from fevers amounts only to 385 in every 
100,000 of the population, whereas, a century ago, the death-rate 
from the same cause was close upon 539 in every 100,000. Again, 
scrofulous diseases have also diminished since the beginning of the 
present century. Small-pox, by the depression it produced, and, 
by the feeble state in which convajescents were left after a severe 
attack, was itself one of the chief promoters of scrofulous diseases, 
as by this means it favoured the development of*%uch affections in 
^persons already predisposed to them. The introduction of vaccina- 
tion has therefore (as was foreseen by Dr. Jenner), by preventing 
small-pox, prevented also its terrible ccgisequSnces, and has done 
much to hinder Uie spread of scrofulous and tubercular diseases. 

But vaccination is said not onlji tef have indirectly increased the 
fatality of other disorders, but also to have been the direct means 
of cohimunicating disease to*healthy persons by the inoculation of 
contaminated lymph tal^n from* a diseased child. Syphilis is 
e^iecially mentioned as having been so communicated. 

In England, happily, there has never been any suspicion of such 
an unfortunate occurrence, bi\t cases arc recorded as having taken 
place in other countries in which it is difficult to deny the 
possibility of the disease having been transmitted by this means. 

That a syphilitic eruption does, in England as in every other 
country, occasionally follow vaccination is no doubt true, for the first 
manifestation of the latent syphilitic taint may bo determined in any 
child in whom the disease is lurking, by anything which sets up a 
temporary febrile disturBainje, and vaccination may therefore, like 
other things, be the stimulus exciting the outbreak of previously 
existing disease. But that syphilis can be communicated to a 
healthy infant by the inoculation of vaccine lymph taken from a 
syphilitic child is at any rate not, satisfactorily pi'ovcd. The 
evidence on this point is very conflicting. In some cases competent 
observers differed as fo whether the disclose produced was or was not 
syphilis. In others, the child from wheyn the infection is said to 
have proceeded was never proved to be syphilitic at all. There are, 
however, certain recorded cases which it js very difficult to gainsay. 
But in all of them syphilitic inoculation, supposing it to have taken 
plac^, was the result of the grossest c^irclcssuess. In this country, 
if the stringent rules which are laid down by ,the Privy Council as 
to the obtaining of the lymph, and the mode of performing the 
operation, be properly observed, the possibility of such a disastrous 
occurrence taking place sterns out of the question. This important 
subject is fully discussed by Dr. Seatou, in his admirable “Handbook 
of Vaccination,’* which is, or ought to be, in the hands of every one. 
To it, persons interested in the question may be referred. 

To sum up what has been said : — 



‘18() I'hc VaUic of Vaccumtioii, 

Vaccination is not an infallible preventive of small-pox. No one 
pretends that it is. Jenner certainly did not pretend that ic was. 
Even sraall-pox itself is not always a complete defence against future 
attacks of the same disease, for persons have been known to have 
small-pox a second, and even a third time. All that is claimed for 
this discovery is, to use Jenner’s* words, that “ duly and efficiently 
performed, it will protect the constitution from subsequent attacks of 
smalhl)ox, os much as that disease itself will.” 

In tlie majority of cases the protection it affords is complete, 
perfect immunity being enjoyed* from all future attacks of the 
disease. In soiy,^ persons, however, the protection is not so 
complete ; and they are« still liable to be attacke4l by small-pox,^ 
although the influence of vaccination is seen in the raodifiejl form 
taken by the disease „when it occurs. In order, however, that this 
protection should be affordbd, the operation of vaccination must bo 
duly and efficiently performed. The vesicle must be perfect, and 
tlie areola must be regularly developed, for, according to Mr. Mar 
son’s researches, a certain amount of local atfcction is esseniis4<fr 
the completeness of the operation, * 

Given these two requirements — supposing the vaccine influence to 
be sufHcient in quantity, as well as perfect in quality, and the pro- 
tection against small-pox is as complete as can be acquired even 
by a person who has been scarred find disfigured by the original 
disease. 

Again, the process of vaccination is practically free from risk, for 
although, in very rare cases, owing to some constitutional peculiarity, 
wc do occasionally find consequences more or less serious to result 
from the operatiou, yet these cases arc excessively rare, occurring 
perhaps but once in many, thousand case^, for the instances com- 
monly quoted of these so-called sequelie M’o found, on examination, to 
be utterly without fouiidatiou. 

Ill order fully to appreciate the value* of this great discovery we 
must endeavour to carry ourselves kack to past times, and to imagine 
the dread inspired by a pestilence whipli was ever present ; which 
spared neither rich nor poor, old nor young*,; which swept away 
whole families at once, alkd disfigured or maimed many of those 
whom it did not kill. Tlfe introduction of the practice of inocula- 
tion diminished to a considerable extent the individual danger, hut 
the public danger was by* this means greatly increased ; for every 
person inoculated became a new focus of disease, and helped to 
increase the general mortality by keeping up a constant source of 
contagion. It was then that there appeared the announcement of 
Jenner’s investigations and their results ; and the delight and grati- 
tude with which, after one examination,^ the discovery was bailed 
by the greatest medical ptiilosopbers of the day, is a sufficient proof 
of the value they attached to it. In place of a most fatal and in- 
fectious disease there was substituted a disorder, mild in its nature, 
harmless in its effects, incapable of infecting others, and which 
could only be communicated by inoculation. By this means thou- 
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sands^upon tllousauds of lives have already been preserved ; and as 
the p^ctice of vaccination becomes more and more universal, as 
the efficient performance of the operation becomes more and more a 
matter of anxiety, it seems probable that small-pox will eventually 
become a disease of the past. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. George S. Gibbs read a ipaper, entitled What Increases 
the Death-rate ? ” in which it was taken as indubitable that the 
^efforts of the promoters of sanitary science j3uriu^flie last quarter of 
a century must have had some effect in improving the general health 
and consequent longevity of the people. Yet, the writer maintained, 
it appeared from the llcgislrar-Gfeneralis figuTes that the national 
death-rate was wicreased, and particularly during the last thirteen 
years, when the excessive increase of fnfant mortality had been such 
; to more than absorb, statistically, the improvement of health 
among adults. It v/as pointed out that the reasons hitherto given 
for this increased mortality did nit indicate the cause, which must 
Uj something recently and generally in operation. This was asserted 
to be compulsory vaccination, commenced in 1854, and described as 
the intended insertion into every child born, of a virulent animal 
poison, producing a disease of which the specific character was 
■shown by the experiments of Wilson, Fox, Collins, and others, to be 
that of tubercular consumption. The figures, showed this practice 
(or rather the increase of it from 50 to 75 per cent, of the births) to 
b(' responsible for the death of more than 106,000 children under 
live years of ago during the thirteen years under review. It was, 
therefore, urged that tlnr prj;vctice slioulcl be prohibited by law, in the 
same manner as small-pox inoculation. 


Dr. Henry Blanc reaTl a short paper on “Vaccination.” lie 
maintained that the present generation could have but a very 
imperfect idea of the dire «courgo ot years gone by. Along the 
shores of the Red Sel, over the plains extending from the blue Nile 
to Abyssinia, and on tlwit highland itself^ small-pox is still, as he had 
himself seen, one of the most virulent and deadly of epidemics. It 
alone, more than tropical diseases, wars and famines, was gradually 
exterminating whole races of* men. That vaccination had done 
niuSli good no one in his senses could deny, but of late years it had 
not fulfilled our great expectations, nor kept up its high repute, lie 
believed that the present humanised lymph was degenerated ; that 
it had lost much of its anti-variolic power. He believed that it 
would be wisest to adopt i system of vaccination direct from the heifer. 
It was now quite ascertained that heifer lymph was not accom- 
panied with irritability. Although active, although in many respects 
similar to casual spontaneous cow-pox, heifer lymph, by being trans- 
mitted through young and healthy animals, was always mild and 
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harmless. The absence of irritability in heifer lymph, and occa- 
sionally its presence in the same lymph after a few human genera- 
tions, might prove that by its passage through the humait body 
cow-pox had acquired “ a something wrong.” This seemed to give 
reason to those who advanced that with human lymph we conveyed 
also from one organism to another, together with the cow-pox, the 
vitiated secretions of diseased orgiAiisms. 

Dr. Alfred CAiirENTER read a paper “ On the Physiological and 
Medical aspect of Sewage Irrigation.” He observed that the 
objections which had been made to sewage farms were mainly 
three : — First, that sewage irrigation destroys vegetation, and 
turns the groundi i nto a pestilential swamp, from which unhealthy 
miasms must arise, causing fever, ague, dysentery, find general un-^ 
healthiness to those living near to the land so used, even affecting 
population miles av»ay fi;om it^ second, that the wells in the 
neighbourhood ivould be contaminated with sewage elements by 
percolation, and thus also difceagc be engendered; and, third, that 
the cattle fed upon such farms will be unhealthy, their flest 
unwholesome, and their milk and but/er unsafe for people tcTbon- 
sume, and that the farms will be foci, frgm which disease will be 
spread to any cattle in the neighbourhood. Nothiug, however, 
could be further from the intentions of those who worked sewage 
farms than to have a swamp. Their great object was, by means of 
vegetation, to carry off the whole of the decomposing matter. This 
had been done very successfully at the Beddington farm. The 
young vegetation not only absorbed many of the elements of the 
selvage, but the growing plants gave off a great quantity of ozone. 
TJiis could be recognised in many ways. The consequence was that 
there was really no evidence to shoAv that sewage farms had been 
productive of evil results t6’ health. Jn tiie case of Norwood the 
death rate had fallen very considerably since the establishment of the 
sewage farm. Nor w^as it true that wells must be contaminated. It 
was no doubt a possible danger. It should be remembered, however, 
that earthy materials will usuall^’’ act upon sewage as filters. 
Twenty feet of earth of any kind would purify sewage. Experi- 
ments, however, had shown that very little percolation takes place, 
even upon gravel. As tg 'the third charge against sewage farms, 
the best answer was derived from experience. The personal appear- 
ance and health of the cows at Beddington was admirable. The 
mortality among the cows* fed upon sewage grass in Croydon was 
very much less during the cattle plague than in other parts in Und 
near the metropolis, pn the farm itself there had not been a single 
case of foot and mouth disease. 

Mr. J. V, N. Bazalgette read a paper “ On the Sewage Evil.” 
He remarked that, in hot •climates and upon dry and hungry soils 
irrigation was an excellent mode of disposing of sewage. In this 
climate, in the beginning of autumn, and especially if succeeding a 
dry and hot summer, there was less cause of complaint than in the 
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winter and spring. Flooded land does not and cannot absorb and de- 
odorise sewage to a sufficient extent. Experiments were everywhere 
showing that sewage, however, might be utilised without injury to 
health. The Maplin sands, which Liebig declared could not be made 
productive even with all the sewage in the world turned over them, 
were now covered with luxuriant growths of beetroot and cabbages. 
After detailing the plans adopted in various towns in England, the 
writer declared that the Stroud system was the only one which he 
could conscientiously recommend. There the operation is unattended 
with any nuisance to the neighbourhood, and the works were self- 
supporting from the sale of manurej> 

Mr. William Hope read a paj^er On Town Sewifge.” He pointed 
hut that whatever may be the original cadse of disease, the modus 
operandi by which it is spread among the animals which it affects, 
whether human beings or not, wsJS chiefjy thrmigh the evacuations 
of the diseased jinimals. The old cesspool system was of course as 
bad as could well be when the abov^ fjets were borne in mind. The 
plan consisted simply in having two holes, one to receive, during a 
long *.3rm of years, the entire liquid and solid filth and refuse from 
the house ; the other to furnish hiai with his only supply of water. 
This might be termed tho circular system, since there was usually 
a complete circulation between the two. The writer was in favour 
of, as far as possible, burying all impurities in the earth. The ex- 
traction by any chemical operation of the valuable and noxious 
matter from sewage involved so much cost, promised so meagre a 
return, and gave so unsatisfactory a sanitary result, that it could only 
be regarded as a last resource. One of tho pHncipal difficulties of 
the question was that although the total yearly value of the sewage 
of any city was, when calculated per head of the population, very 
great, yet -Nyhen calculatcid per ton, whether of the original liquid, or 
of the artificially-manufactured manure, it was very small. One 
hundred and eighty millions of tons was about the weight of sewage 
discharged from Loudon, horth of the Thames. This at 2d, a ton 
would amount to 1,500,000/. ^fterling, which was no doubt an 
enormous sum to waste au»ually in the production of fevers and 
other diseases. But %t the same time 2d, a ton was a low value to 
deal with, and therefore the extraction olf^the 2d, from the ton must 
be performed by some very simple means, or it could never pay. He 
believed that by conveying the ammoniacal liquor which we call 
sewage to the earth, and rendering it available for the use of vegeta- 
tion* we were acting in accordance with the laws of nature. He had 
hitherto been unable to discover a sirfgle crop to which sewage was 
inapplicable, and which did not derive a greater benefit from sewage 
properly applied than from any other kind of manure. 

Mr. R. Brudenell CIrter, F.R.C.S., •gave ‘^An Account of the 
Sewage Works of Stroud.** The original process devised by Dr. 
Bird had been modified and improved in various ways. In con- 

RlflArinor yt/^up +/% rlnol wifh ickvarn omwarro fwA ori'oof 
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requirements to be taken into account. In the first place, the 
sewage must be rendered innoxious to man. That was a primary 
necessity, to which all other considerations should give place. 
Next, it should, if possible, be turned to useful purpose, and be 
made to restore to the soil, and hence again to mankind, the various 
materials of whi^h it is composed, i. Dr. Bird's method fulfilled, there 
was reason to believe, both of these requirements. So far as 
chemistry could determine the point, it deprived the water of 
tlie sewfige of the animal matters that are dissolved or suspended 
in it, and it certainly obtained , those matters in a condition well 
adapted for the fertilisation of laud. It was only at certain times, 
and in a very sftlhli do^ee, a source oif offence to persons living 
in the immediate vicinity of the works, and this small degree of* 
offence would be done away with in a plant specially coustruCjted by 
the light of the expeiHence «that li&s now been gained. 

The igent employed, and known as Bird’iJ Disinfeoiling Powder, was 
obtained by treating a ferrugiffouft clay with sulphuric acid, drying 
and pulverising the result. It might therefore be described as con- 
sisting of the sulphates of iron and jluniiua, mixed with v^trious 
extraneous substances, and ■svith'some unjdiangcd clay. The salts 
were soluble in watbr ; the earthy admixture was in the main ip- 
soluble. 

The mode in which this sewage was actually treated at Stroud is as 
follows : — At the point where the sewage enters the works, there is an 
opening in the top of the culvert ; and through this opening a re- 
gular supply of the sjilphated clay powder is suffered to fall from a 
hopper into the stream. A submerged wheel, turned by the current 
itself, insures a complete mechanical mixture of the powder with tho 
sewage. The stream flows on for a few feet, and discharges itself 
into a large tank, the first of^a scries of^fiv^. In this first tank the 
solid matters that are lighter than water rise at once to the surface. 
Much of the dissolved matter forms insoluble compounds with the 
sulphates of the clay powder ; and tliesc insoluble compounds, 
together with the heavier matk^rs ofiginally in suspension, fall to the 
bottom j their subsidence being mcchanibally hastened by that of the 
refuse clay of the powdei\ There is therefore a middle stratum 
of fluid in the tank, above the subsidence and below the floating 
matter, consisting of water in a state of comparative purity. The 
outlet is below the top of , the tank,' s<> as to correspond with the 
position of this middle stratum, and the water composing it flows^ off, 
through this outlet, into the sqcond tank of tho series. Even ii/this 
first tank the dcodork^ation of the sewage by the action of the 

sulphates is complete. From the first tank the water passes, 

as described, into the second, and at its entrance receives 
another dose of the suiphated clay froln another hopper and 
wheel. A further precipitation and subsidence here takes place, 
and the water then rises through a filter bed composed of equal 
parts of seaweed charcoal, refuse clay, and coke, and passes, 

thus filtered, into the third tank. From this it ascends through 
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a second filter, like the first, and passes into a fourth tank. 
From this it passes into the fifth tank, and then escapes through a 
final filter at the outlet, in a nearly pure condition. The very trifling 
deposit it contains consists mostly of oxide of iron. This is derived 
partly, perhaps, from the sulphate supplied, but in greater measure 
from some iron bars, which tirc placed on the top of the filter 
beds, as mere weights to keep them in position. 

Near the outfall at the Stroud works was another tank or little pond, 
containing healthy gold or other fish, and flourishing duck weed, ' 
This tank is fed by two supplies— one volume of the outfall sewage, 
two volumes from a neighbouring spring. It served to show that 
jio injury would be done I y allowing the (jutfall ^ater to enter any 
river or stream. 

Returning to the tanks, as soon^as they were sufficiently charged 
with solid matter, the stream of sewage is turned into a second 
series, parallel w^th the first, and there treated in a similar manner. 
In the meanwhile the first series iS cleansed, the solid matter, and 
the floating matter that has been skimmed from the surface of the 
first tank, are mixed, spread «ut in^layers to dry, and covered during 
the drying with a layer the clay powder. At certain intervals 
tlM3 material of the filter beds is renewed, and tile old material added 
to the deposit. The whole of the substance thus obtained is mixed 
with other ingredients, and forms a very useful artificial manure. 
This is prepared for arable land at £7 IO 5 . per tou, and for pasture 
at £4 1()5. per tou. It is largely exported to Barbadoes, for use in 
sugar plantations, and is much used in this couytry. 

The works at Stroud cover but a small space. The tanks arc 
twenty feet wide, about five feet deep, and the series of five, with 
filters, is 107 feet in length. The se|;ond scries leaves the length 
unchanged, but doubles ^h 0 #width, and this plant deals with about 
250,000 gallons of sewage in the twenty-four hours. 

• 

Mr. S. Sneade Brown read^a paper “ On the Ventilation of the 
Sewers of Clifton.” He said that Qiftou was now undergoing a 
rapid extension, and ^as splToading itself over wide spaces. Taking 
311 feet, the elevation given in the miip for the Observatory (so 
called), the height of the highest part of Hpper Clifton adjoining the 
Durham Down could not now be less than 300 feet above the bed of 
the river, and the upper part of Redlary;! stood still higher. The 
Clinton sewerage system was distinct from that of Bristol. It com- 
prehended ten branches, uniting in main sewer which discharged 
down a steep incline about^240 feet above tbje bed of the river into 
the Avon at the foot of Clifton Down, where it mixed with the con- 
tents of the great Bristol sewer received from the outfall into the 
river higher up. The Vournal of Science for October, 18G6, ani- 
madverted on the commingling of the tides of sewage in the bed of 
the Avon so near the town, as an engineering mistake, and as a breach 

hygienic laws. The author described some peculiarities in the 
sewers of Clifton, and said that what ho had discovered respecting 
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them induced a reasonable doubt whether the official statement that 
the Clifton sewers do not require ventilation or flushing, as there is 
no deposit in them, and never any accumulation of foul gases,” 
would bear the test of inquiry. He touched on the defective ven- 
tilation in the houses about Redland Quarry, and said that the sewer 
air diffused among some of them constituted a grievous blot on the 
sanitary map of Bristol and its neighbourhood, in spite of a fair 
supply throughout of drinking water and the natural advantages of 
its elevated position. 

Dr. William Budd made some*bbservations on the ‘‘Defects in the 
Present System of.^Death Registration.” He said that ho had been 
occupying himself for maEy years in the ilitcresting task of mapping*^ 
the distril3ution of the diseases in this city (Bristol). Severah defects 
in the present mode registration! had forced themselves upon his at- 
tention, and they were so important and serious that he ventured to 
think it was only to point them ^ out to ensure their early remedy. 
The registration of deaths in relation to medicine had two great 
cardinal objects — the first was to furnish data to guide health officers 
in the further prevention of diseasei'?, and**the second, to furnish data for 
future scientific discoyeiy. In both points of view the present mode 
of registration of deaths was signally defective. In the first place, io 
help the medical officer in his important and sacred duties it was 
necessary that the information shoulii be imparted to him at the 
earliest moment. If they ■were to go down to the three offices in 
which the death records of this city were kept, tliey would find that 
if they wanted to knew what death was doing in Bristol last week, 
or a month ago, or a year ago, it would be perfectly impossible for 
them to get the particulars. The returns from the local registrars of 
the districts had not come in, and as some, of them came in for one 
district three months hence, and for another district six months hence, 
and so on, some time must necessarily elapse before the required in- 
formation could be given. It was of sovereign importance that the 
health officer in a great city like th>t should be furnished weekly, as 
the Registrar-General in Lon&on was, ^with duplicates of all death 
returns in the city, so that there might be a central office in the town 
occupied by a central regisfrar, to see what work our great enemy 
was doing in the different Quarters. There was another point which 
was of great importance. Bristol, Clifton, and Bedminster, he need 
scarcely say, for all questions of ’health, were one community. 
Therefore all the sanitary records ought to be in a central officti in 
the city ; but instead of that, nvhat was the case ? The records for 
Clifton were kept at thfi other end of Picton Street, those for the city 
of Bristol were kept in All Saints' Court, and if they would find out 
what death was doing in Bedminster, which^as just over the bridge, 
they had to go to Bourton Union, a distance of nearly seven miles. 
He felt sure that that was a state of things that required early at- 
tention and instant remedy — he was about to say that the present 
state of things was almost simple barbarism. There was another 
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striking fact Vhich showed that the present system of death regis- 
tration had fallen very far behind the actual requirements of medical 
science? If they wanted to track those subtle diseases, upon which 
he read a paper a few days ago, they should know in what house a 
death had taken place ; but instead of that what was the fact] They 
were favoured with entries to this effect ; A. B., Asiatic cholera, 
Old Market,” and Old Market was nearly a mile long; or ‘‘C. D., 
Typhoid Fever, Temple Street,” and Temple Street was a quaiter of 
a mile long. What, however, they wanted to know wore the identical 
houses in which sueh deaths had occurred. He had been told by 
Captain Clode that it would require*a new Act of Parliament to carry 
out this, but he ventured to think that a mere dire^ibion on the part of 
the Registrar-General to tlic local registrars throughout the country 
would Uc sufficient. Nothing could be simpler than to say, not ‘^Old 
Market Street,” but No. 1 , Oli Marl^et Street.” Some thought 
that Bristol did not stand very high in the national esteem, but he 
felt it his duty to say that in some ^of •the highest things that con- 
cerned humanity Bristol was very enlightened, and far in advance of 
many other places that were more boastful. He produced one sheet 
of a very large and compl^gte map of Bristol possessed by the Cor- 
poration, and he suggested that the map should be re-produced by the 
l()^!ul authorities and placed in the central office. It might then be 
worked by the medical officer Jn such places where different diseases 
existed, and small copies of it might be produced for distribution. 
The expense would not be great, and such a proceeding would confer 
a lasting benefit upon the citizens of Bristol, 

A paper was read on ‘‘ Chinese Emigrant Hospitals,” at Hong- 
Kong, by Mr. T. Chisholm Anstey. The writer called attention to 
two inquests which had b(^n held in Aprikand May last, at Hong-Kong, 
on the bodies of Chinese eitiigrants.” Both had died of want, one 
in the streets, the other in a dead-house called the E-tsze-hospital, al- 
though certainly no hospiU^l in any sense of the word. The building 
was ill fact a dead-house. BotU these persons had been crimped 
from the Chinese main by persons enSployed to collect cargoes of 
emigrants for the Pofu and Surinam markets. Both these persons 
had been inmates of hovels belonging to*a Mr. Caldwell ; and both, 

' when sick, had been turned out of their fespective hovels, and left 
to perish. They had accordingly perished from the want of the 
common necessaries of life, Mr! Aiistcy *111011 went 011 to show that 
the building to which these wretches had been sent was in as lilthy 
and disgraceful a condition as could wt 4 l be imagined ; that witnesses 
at the inquests had deposed that, “ the atteiAlants themselves were 
unable to tell whether a man were dead or alive until they had 
sliukcn him that one of^thc ‘‘ rooms ” for^patieiits was ‘^about three 
feet by four ” wide, without windows, and “ not high enough for a 
man to stand upright in.” That room was quite filled with the body 
of deceased in the last agonies of diarrheea. The filth was inde- 
scribable. There was neither medicine nor food, nor any one to 
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administer them. The second room was larger, but^, again, “ the 
door was the only medium of air and light,” and when visited by 
the officer appointed, three people were found unable to 8p3ak or 
move, lying on Chinese beds, simply boards, but without mats, and 
covered with ordure and vermin. The dimensions of the third room 
are not stated, but the floor was indescribably dirty. The result of 
the inquest was altogether unsatisfactory, the persons who ought 
to have been held responsible having escaped without a single word 
of censure. The attention of the Standing Committee of the 
Association, appointed to consider questions relating to India and 
the colonies, had brought the sulyect under the consideration of the 
Government, but the writer thought it desirable that the facts should 
in an especial maSncr bjj brought before the noti<j‘p of the Health 
Department. 

A paper by Mr. Pfitlip Bevak (iCholtenham), On the Adoption of 
the Creche System,” was a^so rcfid. The writer pointed out that 
possessed machinery for neuily ^every class of iiii/ortunates in this 
country — asylums, hosj)itals, schools, reformatories, penitentiaries — 
but, except in a few isolated cases, there was no provision frr tlic 
well-being of the very little children. *Thj Creche system is largely 
adopted in Belgium and Fiance, and with gre.at success. The argu- 
ments against it were — That it weakens the home tic. This *is 
worthless, as there are already thousands of mothers wlio do not feel 
that responsibility, and it is only intended to apply the system to 
those cases when the mother is obliged to work out, as in our factory 
towns. The religious objection, because it is a Roman Catholic 
institution. But thc*'objects of the Creche being health and cleanli- 
ness, there is no need to import anything sectarian into it. That 
our infant schools answer all the purposes. They do not, as they 
send home the children at the most criticr^ part of the day, and do 
not provide food or clothing. The mortality of children under fivo 
years old in country towns is from 3 to 4 per cent., in our manu- 
facturing towns from 10 to 14 per cen^. ; and the system which 
prevails in the latter of sending babies to jirofessional caretakers, 
who dose them with narcotics, is terribly fatal to infant life. The 
Registrar-General tells us that 65,000 children Ore annually sacrificed 
to neglect. He had recently inspected with the utmost satisfaction, 
the Creche Ecolc Gardienne at Antwerp, at which the children arc 
taken from forty days old to two years into the Creche, and then 
transferred to the Kcole fill they are six years old, during which 
time they are educated on the Froibel system, the results of which 
are astonishing to those wh<f only know our infant schools. Ho 
wished to see established in all our manufacturing towns Creches, 
large or small, according to the means, which might be made at 
least half self-supporting.* They should bet under inspection like our 
schools and workhouses. We should then, and then only, get to the 
root of the street arab difficulty. 

A paper by Mr. Thomas Rktnolds, “On the Claims of Smoking 
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to National Consideration,’' was read. The writer contended, not 
only that the habit of smoking had become much more prevalent, 
but that it is now attended with more pernicious results than 
formerly. The new short pipes are worse than the long clays of our 
fathers. Proximity to the mouth was one drawback, but a worse 
was that the increased cost of the new pipes led them to be used for 
n much longer time. He believed- that smoking was striking a blow 
at the stability of the nation, and that its effects were specially in- 
jurious on the very young. It stunted their growth, their physical 
powers and intellect. Among other evils it ought to be charged with 
causing a recourse to stimulating drinks. 

Mr. Alfred IIaviland, M.R.C.S.E., late Surgeon to the Bridge- 
water Infirmar/, London, read a paper -^n ‘‘ The Geographical 
Distribiition of Scrofula ia England and Wales, and its relation to 
General irealtli and Vaccination.” • The ^luthoi^gave a short resume 
of the work he lyul already done with regard to the geographical 
distribution of disease in England ;8^n<>Wales, and briefly described 
his maps of tlie geography of heart disease, cancer, and phthisis. 
He them pointed out the c^ief characteristics of the distribution 
of scrofula, gcmcral licali^i, and vilbci nation. The conclusions that 
I Im author drew from the facts before him, were: — 1st. That vacci- 
nation is perilous to infant and adult life when performed in scrofu- 
lous districts ; as, from the large amount of strumous matter (having 
frequently its origin iu syphilis, and often associated with it) dis- 
seminated throughout the population, it is impossible to ensure 
that the lymph shall ho fj’cc from other organic poisons, which, 
if not immediately, do most assuredly rcmotbly affect those who 
receive contaminated matter into their systems. 2nd. That the 
Compulsory Vaccination Act renders indiscriminate inoculation of 
cow-pox, associated Avitl^ scrofula and %yplillis, inevitable in large 
communities ; and that it is a hardship that those who cannot afford 
to pay for care in the selection of matter for their children, should 
be imprisoned to satisfy a law wliieh, whilst it pretends to aim 
at staying one plague, runs the Visk jof disseminating others of a 
more fearful and permanent* character. 3rd. That the Compulsory 
Vaccination Act ougdt to be at once repealed, and that the Natural 
History of Small-pox and other diseases sjioukl be carefully studied, 
and their geographical distribution tbrougliont our country investi- 
gated as a first step towards tlie solution of the difhcult problems 
involved in the inquiry. * * 
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THE POOR LAW. 

In what respects may the Administrafion of tli(f Poor Law he 
improved? By Elisha S. Robinson. 

W ITHOUT prefacfe I reply — by a more thorough classificatlou of 
those who claim support or assistance from Vhe public rates. 
The complaints in reference to the administration of tho Poor Law 
may be summarised under two heads ; first, that the poor are liarshly 
treated ; and, second, that their cost is t*n excessive tax upon the pro- 
ductive industry of the country, i have a sfifllciently good opinion of 
the benevolence of ratepayers to think that, if the former complaint w(XO 
unfounded, the latter would scarcely exist ; for example, I believe 
that if the really unfortunate, the sick, the aged, and the infantile 
portion of the poor, were treated as they sliould be, the public, with 
few exceptions, would not grudge the money expended upon their 
relief. , 

Let it be here distinctly understood that, speaking in general 
terms, I wish to lay no specitic blame on cither the guardians, or 
the paid officers who administ^cr the Poor Law. AVith few exceptions, 
I know nothing to lead me to think «.thal the law is carried out 
otherwise than with diligence and faithfulness. I would say with 
efficiency, if I could ; for I am especially^desirous to give all credit 
to a body of men with whom I haj^e been for years associated, and 
who give much valuable time and thought to the all but hopeless 
task of reconciling the claims of the deserving i:|por with those of the 
heavily-taxed ratepayer. But efficiency is impossible. 

There are few guardian.s, wlio leave the relief-table of a union con- 
nected with a populous city, but must feel (if they think on the subject) 
that they have been both niggardly and wiisteful — niggardly, because 
to some specially deserving case they have not done enough, ^ind 
W'asteful, because to the idle a/id dissolute they have been compelled 
to grant something, which goes to maintain vice instead of relieving 
distress. Guardians have some difficulty in getting at the merits of 
the case of an applicant for relief ; but far^norc difficulty in dealing 
with an undeserving cas6 when it is ascertained. Why is this? 
Do not the Poor Laws, passed in 1834 and since, distinctly decree 
that all able-bodied applicants for relief shall work as the condition 
of assistance. They do ; this is the spirit and intention of the 
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law, and ifc is assumed by some that it is carried out. But it is 
not.' The so-called labour performed in most poor-houses is, in 
amount, of a very unsatisfactory character. What is required is 
labour enforced with certainty as to time engaged, and quantity 
performed ; but this cannot be brought into full practice, until a far 
more complete sub-division is made between the aged, feeble, 
imbecile, and young, and the able-bodied paupers and vagrants. 

The management of feeble and that of able paupers are two very 
distinct pieces of business, and require agencies with different qualifi-' 
cations. For the one class, a manager with tlio quality of administrator 
and nurse is the most fitting ; for the other, the controller should possess 
the characteristic more approaching that of a gatfer or task -master, 
^o the benovoletit mind, unversed in Poor* Law administration, this 
rigid line may appear harsh ; but all who have had much experience 
know tliat there is the habitual •paupej* as ^ell as the habitual 
criminal, that it^is the chronic and hereditary pauperism which is 
impoverishing the ratepayers, eipbfirrassing the guardians, and 
bringing discredit upon the whole system of Poor Law adminis- 
tratioT^. Converse with whatever practical men you will, all admit 
the efficacy and nccesait}; of the htbour test ; and spasmodic efforts 
are constantly being made by guardians to put >he test into practice. 
Btit occasional energy in this direction is of little avail. Guardians 
change, and officers relax in, their efforts, and the wily tramp and 
habitual pauper get help with little or no labour. And this need 
surprise no one while the feeble and the able paupers are all under 
one roof and one management. It has been found, in effect, that the 
labour-test is not conlinuously applied. The task of making a con- 
stitutionally lazy man work, is too arduous and important to be united 
willi duties of a totally different character. Let a man or woman once 
lake parish relief, and thjiis lose liis or self-respect, and they will 
always look to the rates loi assistance in periods of difficulty and 
trial. Nothing but the consciousness that he will he made to labour 
liard for any relief he m?iy get, will prevent a man, once on the 
rates, from applying again. Thks mjpr be called a platitude; but 
platitude or no platitude, while everybody says it is true, little effort 
is made vigorously id grapple with the evil. The principle to be 
taught is self-reliance, and this can only taught by compulsion. 

If a man feel he has something else to depend on other than his 
own exertions, the chances are, ho will exert himself very little. The 
same principle applies to others* besides* the very poor. I know 
niariy men of whom it may safely be said, that, had they inherited a 
few hundred pounds, they would nevci^ have made the effort to ac- 
quire the means they now possess ; and where the self-respect of a 
man is at its lowest ebb, as in tho case of a pauper, the best, the 
only moral and physicaK^raining you cantgivc him is to teach him 
self-reliance by making him w'ork. Rely on it, we want facilities for 
carrying out the law, ^as already prescribed, for habitual paupers, 
as well as for liabitual criminals, 

I will give two or three cases from unions, more as illustrations 

2 K 
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than proofs, in support of my statement that the labour test is 
not vigorously and regularly applied ; I believe it will be admitted 
that, as a rule, it is not applied as it ought to be. I do not deny its 
partial application, nor do I question the wish and intention of 
guardians generally, to adopt it ; my assertion is, that it is not 
applied with regularity. ^ 

The first illustration I shall give is from the Cardiff union. 
On tl^e 14th of August last, a guardian, Mr. Birtl, introduced 
and carried a resolution at the board, “That tramps should not 
receive any food at the tramp ward until they had performed an 
allotted portion of work.” He ‘stated that, during the past yeai*, 
they had velievedc 5420 paupers in the tramp ward, and that, 
during the past month,*- the number find been *823, or nearlj^ 
equal to 10,000 persons in a year. He also observed Ih/it they 
were nil able-bodied paupers, asd the majority of them between 
thirty and forty years of age. lie then referred to what had been 
done ill other unions, and show that, where the system of applying 
the labour test had been carried out, the number of tramps bad 
been very materially reduced. The effect of this resolution was speedily 
shown, for before the month was out, tfic following report was issued, 
“That, owing to the»ncw system of compelling tramps to perform a 
certain amount of work before giving relief, only eight had be^n 
relieved during the past week, as compared with 198 in the cor- 
responding week of last year.’’ The experience of the following 
weeks does not continue to show so marked a disproportion between 
this year and last, but the diminution continues to be very satis- 
factory. 

My next illustration is taken from the parish of Liverpool, 
where, in 1868, 15,000 paupers were in the receipt of relief. 
Under the head of a “ Reformed workhoyse,” I extract from the 
newspapers of September, 1869, that, n'c a meeting of the Liverpool 
Workhouse Committee, held on Thursday, the vestry clerk reported, 
“ That there was not, at that moment, in *lhe establishment, a single 
mail whom the doctors would certi/y fis able-bodied and fit to work.” 
The editor, in his comments, says, “ This is an unprecedented state 
of things, the workhouse having been notoritnis as an asylum for 
lazy, idle, and dissolute persons.” I wrote to the vestry clerk, and 
,ked him if he would kindly explain to me the cause of this refor- 
mat ion. That gentlemen, Mr. Hagger, answered me very courteously 
in the following terms, “ Tfiat while' not admitting fully the justice of 
the editor’s comments, there is sufficient truth in them to givti us 
cause for gratulation at the pfesent state of the workhouse. For a 
long time, prior to Tlecemher, 1867, our workhouse had been so 
crowded as not to allow of proper classification. The able-bodied 
men, and the partially dirabled, were plaQ>ed together, and the in- 
ternal discipline of the house was (perhaps it might be urged, neces 
sarily so) very lax. About the date referred to, the select vestry 
hired anotlier workliouse, and the governor of the principal one re- 
signed his office. The new man was a firm disciplinarian, and tli(‘ 
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labour test was thenceforth rigidly enforced in all cases where the 
medicnJ men would certify that the men were fit to undergo it. 

These are, I believe, the main causes for the present state of 
things. Side by side with this, there has been increased vigilance on 
the part of the relief committee of the vestry, and of the relieving 
officers, so that, upon the whole, vso have, throughout the past year, 
experienced a diminution in pauperism in each division of the 
relief organisation (in-door, out-door, and vagrants). In proof of 
this, I copy from the Liverpool statistical return, published weekly, 
for the week ending Saturday, the, 28th of August, 1869, the fol- 
lowing return of paupers in and out of the workhouse, in that week 
and the corresponding week of 1868. 
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The reduction is 10 per cent, in numbers, and the saving 160/. per 
week. The fact that, among'thc 13,500 paupers receiving relief in 
1869, there was not a single man whom the doctors could certify as 
able-bodied and fit to work, is to me most conclusive evidence of the 
efficiency of the labour tost. Some, perhaps, wjH suggest that other 
causes may have tended to bring about the result shown. I know 
of none. There certainly has been no decrease in tlie population 
of Liverpool, and I doubt if it can be ^said that trade is so much 
better in 1869 than in 18613, af^to account for more than a fraction of 
the result.” 

Mr. Hagger concludes his letter by saying : — ‘‘ I fully believe 
that a good labour test, strictly and persistently enforced, is the one 
thing upon which wo must rely ?n dcctling with able-bodied pau- 
perism.” I will now alludS to three places in which no recent 
energy has been put forth in enforccmv^it of the labour test, iind 
which, I think, will illustrate, more correctly than the cases of 
Cardiff and Liverpool, its application or partial application in unions 
generally. The Poor Law Repont for 1867-8, in reference to the 
nietrcjpolitan unions, says : — “ The crowded state of the workhouses, 
which precluded the application of the ^workhouse test to the able- 
bodied, and the difficulty of providing out-do®r labour on a large 
scale, have alike tended to increase the numbers of the able-bodied 
class applying for relief, and caused increased expenditure.” 

The following is in reply to an enquiry fhade of the Clerk to the 
Lambeth Union : — “ Wc do not apply the labour test either ade- 
quately or regularly; ouf means for doing so are insufficient, and we 
shall do better Avheii we have our new house.” » 

I will now allude to the Bristol Union. The following is the 
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labour test adopted there for able-bodied paupers Rise at six, 
breakfast at seven, begin work at eight, and go on till twelve, when 
they dine ; resume work at two, and continue it until half-past five 
or six. About eight hours in all. The labour consists in cultivating 
the land, and other out-door employment, in fine weather, and in 
wet weather stone-breaking and* oakum-picking. The women are 
engaged in washing, cleaning, and oakum-picking. It cannot bo 
said. that this amount of work is sufficient to deter the indolent from 
coming upon the rates of the union, especially those who have once 
tasted workhouse bi'ead. These; people possess little sensitiveness or 
pride, and have no scruple about again living at the public expense, 
and I fear thaf^Yhe regular living and (^asy work rather invite than 
deter the entrance of mliny into the workhouse. 

These illustrations, taken from Cardiff, Liverpool, London^ Bristol, 
and Lambeth, repre^sent generally the application of the labour test 
in largo unions throughout the kingdom. In the tvv,o former, recently 
displayed activity in its applFoation ; in the three latter, its imperfect 
application in a very mild form. It will not have escaped observation 
that the Cardiff report speaks of “ thf new system of competing to 
work,” &c., and that the Livefpool workhouse is spoken of as a 
“ reformed workhouse.” This is in 1869, thirty-live years after the 
Act had passed which insisted on labour as the condition of relief 
to the able-bodied. 

The fact that the practice now being carried out at Cardiff and 
Liverpool is styled, new system,” and ‘‘ reformation,” proves con- 
clusively that while that portion of the Poor Law dictum which 
prescribes labour as the coudition of relief is not absolutely a dead 
letter, it is ordinarily very imperfectly complied with. Newspapers lay 
hold of these announcements, and copy them as something remark- 
able, and this is another prOof that the fuH application of the labour 
test is more novel than constant — the exception rather than the 
rule. 

The mover of the labour test resolution at Cardiff urged, as an 
incentive to the adoption o[ test' labour, what was doing in other 
unions, and I know that, in most adirnirnstratious, there is an occa- 
sional rousing up upon llie subject, and “ wofk ” is the order of the 
day ; but a relapse too often takes place, and the Jfizy pauper 
resumes the ascendency, and revels in his indolence. 

TIio money saved in the parish of Liverpool, in consequence of its 
improved administration,* is 160/. per week, or more than 8000/. per 
annum. This saving is, of course, an important object, but is by no 
means the greatest advantage gained cither to the town of Liverpool 
or to society. The gross number of persons receiving parish 
assistance in 1868 over those receiving it in 1869 was 1485. Take 
it that of this number, 1485, 1000 only aue employed, and that their 
average earnings arc per week, or 20,800/. per annum. Thi^^ 
alone is no mean advantage. Yet there is €i greater benefit in tlio 
v» improved condition of the would-be paupers by the enforced practice 
of industry, by the self-reliance engendered, and by the better moral 
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tone that must exist in those who trust to themselves for subsistence, 
rather .than to ratepayers, many of whom are only a degree better 
off than themselves. 

But it will be said, What of the remaining 485? You have 
disposed of the 1000. Admitting your calculations as to their 
position and earnings to be moderately accurate, are you content 
that the remainder shall be thrown upon other unions, or allowed 
to beg or thieve for a maintenance ? My reply is — first, that other 
unions should enforce the labour test, as it is done in Liverpool. • 
^ hero would be then no advantage in one union over another; 
second, that there is no law to prevent either unconvicted beggars 
or thieves making the workhouse their temporarytliome, as they can 
cfbtain their discharge at any time. • 

Let lt» be recollected that my argument is not for the exclusion 
of any from relief in the workhou;ie. A^mifc tlli who apply. But 
let the condition .of relief prescribed by law — “ work ’’ — be strictly 
enforced. If the residuum I liavp silluded to do not enter the 
workhouse, because they will not comply with its conditions, any 
other ^Ijiardship they may suffer will be self-imposed. 

With reference to “ w^jrk,^ I aix not advocating it so much as 
being directly profitable to the union as for ^its beneficial effect 
upbn the pauper himself. There is no doubt of the desirability of 
a man’s doing work enough wjiilo in the house to maintain himself 
and family, and pay for his supervision, and this ought to be 
attempted. But because it is found difficult or impracticable, this 
should not cause the slightest relaxation in the discipline. 

The directly economical benefit derived frcTm pauper labour is 
a very subordinate part of the good to be effected. To show a 
lazy or apathetic man that work is the stern necessity of his 
existence is the paramount though indirect advantage. I am not so 
u» 'Charitable as to assert th£ft all able-bodied men or women who 
• i]y for relief are lazy; many of them would work, if the em- 
'*b*yment could be obtained'without much effort on their part. These 
::|-plic')n?s for relief are often constitutionally apathetic, they want 
“ will,' and the labour test tejids to remove the apathy and create the 
will. Tiio>’c remarks about productive labour arc suggested by the pre- 
ceding extract from the Report of the Pftor Law Board about tbc 
difficulty of providing out-door labour on a large scale having 
tended to increase the numbers of able-bodied paupers ap laying for 
relief.” I maintain where prodilctive labour is not obtainable that 
shot* drill, as performed in barracks, or the removal of stones or other 
substances from one place to another, jfnd back again, is better than 
the incomplete or partial application of the labbur test. 

In the usual arrangements of a poorliouse, with all classes under 
one roof, experience sh^vvs that, as a ruic, the labour test is not 
strictly carried out. It may be said that it might be, and that it ought 
to be. This is, however, an intensely practical business, and all 
experience shows that ordinarily it is not carried out with anj^ 
approach to efficiency. Nor can it be expected. Take, forexamplf, 
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a "workFiouso with upwards of 1000 inmates of all classes, and 
it would be surprising if the master were able to insist uppn ten 
hours’ hard work (such as would be performed by a brickmaker, or 
a dock labourer) from able paupers, whose aim is to live without 
work, many of whom possess* an amount of craft not shared 
by industrious men. At the game time that the master has 
to deal with tliis difficult class, he has to exorcise a general super- 
vision over all tlie other work done, deal kindly with the sick, the 
aged, and the young, and imbecile, control the accounts, the com- 
missariat, and the subordinate ^officers. It may be done, but 
seldom is. It will, perhaps, be argued that in a large workhouse 
there is a super! »tendent of labour, whoge duty it is to control the 
workers. This is true,' but his office is of too Subordinate, toO 
incidental a character. The men he has to deal with require more 
vigour thau ho has uuthorjty to •exercise, and the place they work 
in should be redolent of nothing but labour. ^ 

This brings me to a more specific reply to tho question, “ In what 
respects may the administration of the Poor Law bo improved!” 
My answer is, that the law should be consistent with iU\»lf by 
authorising greater facilities for entire classi^cation, so that the defect, 
now caused by its inoompletencss, may be removed. Tho case is this, 
that a law exists prescribing work as a condition for relief, b’ut 
neglects to provide arrangements by, which such law can be en- 
forced. I submit that full classification cannot be made, nor can the 
labour test be effectually applied, and the object of the Poor Law 
accomplished, until, in populous districts, tho law directs the area of 
administration to be Extended by throwing two or three unions into 
one. Further, there should be two distinct establishments in each 
union ; the one being for the able-bodied, the partially able-bodied, and 
those healthy aged who are fit for some w«rk, the vagrants and the 
casual poor, which, for the sake of distihetion, I will call the work- 
house,” and its proposed occupants, the “ able.” The other establish- 
ment should partake more of the almshou&e and infirmary combined, 
and should contain the aged, whr are unfit for work, the sick, the 
maimed, the imbecile, and tie otherwise infirm poor. These for 
convenience, I will term the “ feeble,” and thefr place of residence, 
the “ hospital.” ^ ^ 

Of the children, I will speak in a subsequent portion of this paper. 

The “ workhouse ” should be placed as near the greatest mass of 
the population in the union, as circumstances will admit, so that no 
unnecessary hardship should be inflicted by compelling a fatigued 
man or family to travel far fdr their night’s lodging and food. Let 
a man be either an habitual or an hereditary pauper, call him what 
you will. Let his character be as bad as it may, it is contrary to 
the spirit of English law, etjontrary to the best instincts of our nature, 
unkind and often cruel, to compel applicants for food and shelter 
at night, who are both destitute and weary p to walk four or five 
Xnles before they can obtain it. Yet this they must do if th^y 
would obtain relief from cither of two unions closely connected with 
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this city. This establishment should be, as its name implies, a 
house^for work, full, continuous labour of ten hours’ duration for the 
able bodied ; work of a fitting character and moderate in amount for 
the partially able ; in fact, work for all resident, either temporarily or 
permanently, in the workhouse. The only exception would be in the 
case of young children, and the ^y^'omen nursing them, who would 
come in as casuals, and this exception is unavoidable. The work- 
house being conveniently situated, able-bodied men might work here 
whose families were not in the house, receiving nearly the wholeT 
relief in food for themselves and families. The design of the 
place, the character and the business of the place, would all be 
included in the word “ work.” All able-bodied paupers entering it, 
^nd bringing ifo way ticket,” must discharge their task before 
leaving. Of course such an establishment should be presided over 
by a strict disciplinarian, with ♦authority ta punish those who 
were refractory^ or did not perform their allotted share of labour. 
With this officer should be assoc^tetl a matron, who would unite 
energy with firmness, tact and kindness. Able women who come 
into workhouse are too of j^eii of bad character, and more difficult 
to control than men. ^ ^ 

With such an executive, releiised from the multifarious duties of 
ah ordinary poor house, and supervised by an active committee, a 
vigorous and satisfactory administration might reasonably bo ex- 
pected, and the blot upon the present administration of the Poor 
Law, by its incomplete application of the labour test, be removed. 

1 lyill now refer to the “ hospital” or “ almshouse,” which should 
contain all the adults unfit for work. It will* be seen at once with 
how much greater facility the wants of the aged, the sick and 
imbecile can be supplied when they are detached from the able 
paupers. Careful nurs^^ig should her® be the rule, together with a 
more varied diet than is usilally allowed in the present poorhouses. 
To the decrepit and helpless many comforts might be granted, and 
the chief officer, being relieved of the control of the able-bodied, 
could give more attention to thci convenience and well-being of his 
helpless family. In additioii to this, tlie regulation as to visitors and 
their gifts might b(> considerably modified. A friend of mine has 
said, “ Let the union find bread (you ftave no right to be generous 
with public money), but let private charity put a little butter on the 
parish bread, give an easy chair or two, a few prints, books, &c.” 
Ill a house devoted exclusively ’to the feeble and the afflicted, these 
and other comforts might be accepted from the kindly disposed. 
Great difficulties naturally exist in oflering increased comforts under 
the present system ; but there is a largo amoiilVit of benevolent feeling 
in store, and the assurance that kind attention and gifts would be 
bestowed^ on deserving objects would incite an enlarged generosity, 
which might be accepted with few restrictions. Some of the well- 
conducted among the*partially-able paupers should bo employed to 
assist the paid nurses ; but no able pauper should be so employed.# 
Although no general declaration has been made by the Poor iJaw 
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Board iu favour ot the more complete geparation of the different 
classes'of paupers, I gee by their report of 1867-8, that “ progress has 
been made in the separation of the workhouses from the infirmaries.” 
Steps have also been taken under the Act for the formation of 
district schools. The parish of Lambeth is about to build a new 
workhouse, and appropriate the oltlone as an infirmary ; and it has 
already separate schools at some miles distance. I also notice that an 
order has been issued by the Poor Law Board, to unite the City of 
Londob unions with the East and West London unions; but while I 
imagine this is being done primarily for the purpose of equalising the 
rates, a fine opportunity will be utforded for the classification of the 
l)aupers. 

1 will now only say, in ‘reference to the carrying obt of this more* 
perfect classification, that it may be done with half the revolutionary 
process of the Poor Law i^mendiuent Act of 1834. The present 
poor houses would be available with scarcely any alteration. Three 
unions being united, the build iags^would suffice for the “ workhouse,” 
the hospital,” and the ‘‘ school,” all the difference being that each 
class would be housed in the establishment appropriated for its fecial 
use. • ‘ ^ 

I have, as yet, said nothing of pauper children, or of their edu- 
cation. Children of course arc dependent on the rates from no faudt 
of their own, and should be kept as ni^uch as possible from contact 
with pauperism, and separate from both the poor house and its as- 
sociations. With this view, district schools have been established, 
where children from various poor-houses are educated altogether 
away from adult paupers. This is, undoubtedly, an improvement 
upon bringing up iu the workhouse, but no continuous training of 
children in masses can bo so beneficial as the habits of domestic life, 
learnt in the homes of thrifty and industrious cottagers. The system 
of boarding out pauper children is, in Scotland, universal, and has 
existed for twenty years ; the children, of course, being under com- 
plete supervision by inspectors. Sir Johh McNeil, the head of the 
Poor Law administration there, says, in giving his evidence before a 
select committee of the House of Commons, that “ the result is the 
most satisfactory thing he has to report in respect to the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law.” lif proof of its success, I may state that a 
workhouse is now building in Edinburgh for 1000 inmates, at a 
cost of 35,000/,, and no provision whatever is being made for 
children. Paupers are said* to be a Special race, and the Royal Com- 
missioners on Education in England have reported, “ That pauperism 
is hereditary, and that the ci-iildren born and bred of that class, 
furnish the gi’eat maiis of the pauper and criminal population.” 
This is the result of the system of rearing children in masses in work- 
house schools. Now, marjc what Sir J. McNeil further says as to 
the results of the boarding-out system in Scotland. ‘‘ The effects are 
such that ultimately the children melt into th# population, and you 
cyn afterwards find no trace of them; they are not distinguishable from 
ilK: people with whom they have been brought up.” This seems con- 
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elusive enough, but, to show that the separate workhouse school or 
district school is not altogether bad, I give the following extract from a 
short account of the Bristol Workhouse School, furnished me by the 
schoolmaster, Mr. Hughes;— 

‘‘ The Bristol Workhouse School may be compared to a district 
school — it is completely apart, and is a separate establishment from 
the workhouse. On the school premises there is nothing to remind 
the children of pauperism. There the teaching and training are 
made specially sul)servient to the requirements of this class. Jn 
them they are under constant supervision, and receive an education 
equal to that given in a National *or British school, in conjunction 
with field labour and useful trades, by which tjigy acquire habits 
•f industry. This inode of training has succeeded most satisfac- 
torily with the boys ; as several hundreds can be pointed out, who 
have left the school, and are succeeding crcditjytily in various posi- 
tions in life: some as commercial travellers, clerks, shipwrights, 
sailors-:~one is a sea captain — servantf, master tradesmen, journey- 
men tailors, shoemakers, and blackimiths, sergeants and corporals in 
the army that were drafted from the workhouse band, common 
day-latourers, — six are in Ifusineis on their own account in the 
city — others have pusheJ their way to America,^ Australia, and New 
Zealand — one is in the employ of the Oriental Steam Ship Company, 
another is in the band on board the Galatea (Prince Alfred’s ship), 
and in the receipt of 305. per* week and board ; and some few have 
fallen into crime. The number of this class is very small. During 
the last twenty years, upwards of 1800 have passed through the boys’ 
school, and of this number, five are in the men*’s wards in the work- 
house, three of whom from afiliction wore never physically capable 
of providing for themselves. To specify interesting facts of boys 
who have left us, and to quote gratilyiqg extracts from their letters 
to us, would fill a small volume.” 

The account of the girls’ school is not equally satisfactory, and is as 
follows: — “Girls sent to service during the last five years, ninety-nine; 
of these, twenty-two returned to the house, nine of whom turned out 
badly; the other thirteen returned for%io bad conduct — have gone to 
service again and arc^ doing well.” I believe that the Bristol Work- 
house School is a favourable example of the system, and that it is 
superior to many workhouse schools. But I wish to have both 
sides stated — my leanings are distinctly in favour of the boarding- 
out system ; the chief objection •to it, hewever, appears to be in the 
difficulty of finding proper persons with whom to board the children. 
Could suitable cottagers be found to t§ke them, and a full control be 
exercised by proper inspection, the experiment of a system that has 
answered so well in Scotland should certainly be tried in England. 

I find that in England |he plan is in operation, in the following 
unions — namely, Leominster, Swindon, Eton, Caistor, Horncastle, 
King’s Norton, and Chorlton. I also notice that resolutions in 
favour of its adoption liave been passed by the Boards of Guardiam 
of Merthyr, Stone in Staflfordshire, and Berwick-upon-Tweed, a’^ 
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tliat at the latter place a committee of ladies has been* appointed to 
aid in carrying the plan into operation.* , 

I learn, as the opinion of officers of several large unions, that a 
check needs to bo put upon paupers going in and out of the work- 
house at pleasure. Gangs of the vilest of both sexes do it, in 
populous districts, continually usyig the place as their hotel. To 
shut the doors against them is not to bo thought of ; but magistrates 
should have power to order any pauper, habitually discharging himself 
or Iidrself, and soon after seeking re-admission, to be detained for 
a short time in the tvorkhouse. This would tend to destroy the 
attraction of a workhouse life fof these roughs as much as stricter 
discipline, but can, only be effected by fresh legislation. 

Briefly to recapitulate, <ray suggestions are : — ^ 

(1st.) That sev(y^al unions should be thrown into one, for the 
purposes both ol rating and administration. 

(2nd.) That in each uu^pn, those able to work, and all able- 
bodied, should be serA to the workhouse ” ; that those 
unable to work should be sent to an establishment being 
a combination of the infirmdry and almshouse, and* called 
the “ hospital ” ; that the children should be sent either 
to the district school or boarded out in cottages. * 

(3rd.) That a power should be given by law to detain paupers 
w'ho are continually passing* in and out of the workhouse, 
(4th.) I will add, what I have not before alluded to, that a closer 
supervision than now exists is an imperative necessity. 
The Poor Law Board should be required to ascertain, by 
frequent and real inspection, whether their rules are 
carried into execution. There should also be a more 
efficient audit, by, officers of the^Poor Law Board, giving 
their whole time to their duties. A careful comparison 
of management and expenditure, by means of a close 
inspection and a good audit, \/ould enable the Board to 
insist upon uniformitjj^^ of system among the various 
unions, or a sufficidat reason^ to the contrary (which there 
is not), and that uniformity could moan little less than a 
bringing of the «rVorst managed up to a level with the 
best. * 

Few subjects deserve njore the^attention of the philanthropist 
than that of the pauperism existing in a highly civilized community. 
The presence of so much want in the midst of so much abundance 
is painful to all sensitive minefs. 


* The subject is vojy fully tfeated in Miss F. Hull's Children of the State,” 
and in a pamphlet written by Colonel Grant, B.E., each published by Macmillan, 
London. Answers to obje-ctions, questions of cost, aneV other details of the board- 
mg-out system, will be found fully stated in the latter publication ; both works 
W U repay perusal. 
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Its direct money cost iu local taxation is 7,000,000/. sterling per 
annul]). The hopelessness of success in giving moral and religious 
training to people in a fi^te of destitution is admitted. Looking 
at the subject as a whole, or taking it in detail, it is worthy the 
deep consideration of the master minds of the present day. The 
further power of law must be called into operation to check the 
growing evil, but it must be the power of law tempered by Christian 
love and by a full consciousness of our own defects. 

Discussions upon this and kindred topics have done something 
towards giving effect to recent legislation, and I entertain a sanguine 
hope that the deliberations of this*Conference may further assist in 
the improvement both of our laws and of their a(^inistration. 


On the Same. By Colonel C.*W. (xRANT, E.E. 

• . . 

A VAOBANT IS an itinerant pauper, who, on applying at a work- 
house, or on any constituted autnority, for a night's lodging and 
food, ipust have it accorded to him, provided that on being searched 
no money, or other m^ans^of subsistence, is found on him ; he 
therefore comes properly under the head of pauperism. But there 
afe some peculiar characteristics connected with vagrancy which 
admit of being separately cqnsidered, and which I propose to ex 
amine in this paper. 

Vagrants are divided into two classes, the deserving and the 
undeserving, and it is the difficulty of discriminating between these 
two classes that has always made the solution of vagrancy so diffi- 
cult a problem. The deserving vagi’ant is the labouring man, or 
artisan, out of work, who travels from place to place in search of 
employment, and who lying temporarily without moans of subsist- 
ence, seeks a night’s iodgiu’g and food, either in some charitable 
institution, in the vagrant’s ward in the provincial workhouse, or in 
the casual wards in Loudon ; the undeserving vagrants are the 
professional beggars, and idle, Ifizy, and indolent vagabonds who 
prefer wandering about th® country,* and living how they can, to 
earning their livelihood by honest labour, but who will also apply for 
a night’s lodging and food if they can gel it without trouble. 

For centuries past the law has waged 'constant war against this 
latter class, visiting them with all its terrors — they were branded 
with hot irons on the cheek an'd forehe&d — had large holes burnt 
through their ears, or the upper portion of the ear was cut off— 
were put in the stocks and fed on bread and water for three, or even 
for six days — were enslaved, and had iron* collars welded round 
their necks — were whipped until their bodies were covered with 
blood, and were even hu?ig, but all to no purpose ; they have resisted 
all attempts to put them down, and are still the subjects of as much 
annoyance and of pu^'^le how to deal with them as ever. In fact, 
there is something in the calling of a beggar akin, though in A 
pitiful degree, to the free rover, the smuggler, or the highwaymfn 
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of former days. There is a pleasure in the free, roving, iuut9pou<ioui; 
life, a certain satisfaction in living by forbidden means, for for- 
bidden fruit is sweet,” that was felt by the rover when driving a 
herd of black cattle, by the smuggler when running a cargo of 
contraband spirits, by the highwayman when taking a purse on 
Hounslow Heath, that is still felt^ by the beggar in deceiving and 
defrauding the benevolent and unwary, and that has made them 
proof against every weapon with which they have been assailed. 
The sword of justice has been raised against them in vain, though 
with a keen and vindictive edge ; but there is one weapon which 
has not, as yet, been fairly tried, but beneath which, if applied with 
effect, they must eqccumb, and that is the universal determination 
of the public not to givt alms. Let the communily once see tho» 
necessity and the justice of using this weapon, and begging must 
cease — it must die frem inanition-i-as, like all other callings, it is a 
mere question of supply and demand ; if there were no givers there 
would soon cease to be beggars^; it would not pay for the same 
reason that where there arc no buyers there will be no sellers. But 
the difficulty is, and always has been, to induce the public ^to see^ 
this in its true light ; the beggars maj^ be ^reckoned by thousands, 
and may be dealt with in some way or another — the public are num- 
bered by millions, and are much more difficult to deal with. In the 
fourteenth century an Act was passed, subjecting any one who gave 
alms to beggars to imprisonment ; but although they had tlien got 
hold of the right thing in theory, in practice it was 7iil ; it was felt 
that however wrong in the result, alms were given from benevolent 
motives, and that theie was a total absence of that wilful animus 
which is necessary for conviction on any offence, and therefore 
justice restrained its arm and the Act became a dead letter. 

Giving alms to beggars is not exactly peqal now by law, but it is 
something very near it. By the 5 Geo. •IV’. c. 83, s. 3, every person 
wandering abroad, or placing himself or herself in any public place, 
highway, court, or passage, to beg or gather alms, &c., is to be 
deemed an idle and disorderly perspn, and may be committed to the 
House of Correction, with labour, for pot exceeding one calendar 
month ; and by 11 & 12 Viet. c. 43, s. 5, every person who shall aid, 
abet, counsel, or procure th^ commission of any offence punishable 
on summary conviction (subh as begging) is liable to the same forfei- 
ture and punishment as the principal offender. Now, although the 
giving alms to a beggar does not exactly come under the letter of this 
Act, it does under the spirit of it — for if the giver does not, ift a 
legal sense, counsel, or procure a beggar to beg, he does encourage 
and morally abet the beggai’ in so doing, by inducing him to continue 
and repeat an unlawful practice, which this very act of giving has 
made advantageous to him, thus sailing verj^ close to the wind of the 
law. 

This giving alms to beggars is not only vioj/nting the spirit of the 
but is also morally wrong, inasmuch as we pray every day not 
to^be led into temptation, and yet, by this giving, we do the very 
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tiling we petition against — we tempt the beggar to continue his 
unla\jjful calling, and we tempt others to adopt it. 

For the last five centuries all the ingenuity of the law-makers has 
been exerted in inventing punishments, severe, and severer still, 
against the beggars, but with the single exception before alluded to, 
all our attempts have failed to attack the root of the disease, the 
fountain head of the noxious spring, from, I believe, the difficulty of 
knowing how to set about it, as it is easy to enact severe laws against 
the bad, but repulsive to do so, against the erring good. 

There is an instinctive feeling of benevolence and of pity for the 
needy and afflicted in almost every person’s breast, and which is 
strongly felt by the poor ^themselves, that is, bY 4lio labouring and 
Artisan classes, Vho, knowing what it is to bo sometimes pinched for 
food, apd to suffer themselves, and having but small powers of dis- 
crimination are easily imposed upon, ai^d induced to give of their 
small means to yiose who appear to be so mu?h worse off than them- 
selves; whilst among the wealthy Yre«nany who, aware of the decep- 
tions constantly practised, would yet rather give to two undeserving 
applicjpnts, than that one really in distress and want should be turned 
away from them empty^ 'V^^e aro told that it is a Christian virtue 
and duty to give to the poor and needy, we ave appealed to for the 
Idvo of Heaven to give something to a starving wretch, and we, 
especially the labouring clasijes, know not how to refuse. 

If, then, the public are to be told that it is against the spirit of the 
law, that it is wrong, and even sinful, to give to the common beggar, 
who by the very act of begging is committing a crime, they must 
also be assured that the deserving wayfarer,* the really needy and 
distressed, are relieved and provided for ; when this can be made 
manifest and clear to the public, but not till then, can there be any 
hope of their desisting from personally assisting the apparently 
distressed. * 

From the very earliest records the needy and deserving have been 
carefully provided for, aiTd even before the Idrd of Elizabeth gave 
them a legal right of support by ^ tax on evei’y inhabitant, the local 
authorities were directed to^ollcct alms at the doors of the churches, 
and the clergy were* instructed to exhort their congregations to give 
aims; and at confession, at the making bf wills, &c., to provoke the 
wealthy to give of their abundance fur the support of the poor and 
needy, the aged and the infirm, for whom almshouses and convenient 
abiding places were ordered fo bo ejected. But what do the 
laBouiing classes now sec provided for the needy and afflicted ? The 
workhouse ! The same fm* good and bad alike, the place of all places 
of which they have the greatest abhorrence, tvhilst those who are far 
above want themselves, cannot hut feel it to be hard, that the honest 
labourer or workman seeking empIoymeiV, and suffering from a tem- 
porary want of woik, sliould be sent to the workhouse, there, 
probably, to become c*i)crmanciit pauper. 

In dealing with vagrants, therefore, whilst we are Justly sevafte 
iJpon the professional beggar, the idle, and the dissolute, we are equ.illy 
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bound to treat the deserving poor with consideration, and to provide 
food and lodging for the really suffering and needy traveller. , 

" But there are other parties on whom the right distribution of our 
charity greatly depends, and these are the police and the magistrates ; 
but Mr. Goschen said, in the Poor-Relief Debate in the House of 
Commons on May 10th, 1869, that.tliere was a difficulty in procuring 
the conviction of vagi’ants, because magistrates did not regard the 
offence as one of a serious character; and, if such is the case, we 
must riot be surprised if the police are not over-zealous in appre- 
hending vagrants, and have to take them, perhaps, a mile-and-a-half 
or more to the police station, and *then return to their beat. 

We have the c»ipeans of showing the practical working of the 
Vagrancy Act in Bath, wl.erc last year aoout 7300' vagrants were 
relieved, of wliom wc believe a large proportion to be common b^ggam; 
but how many of thewj beggars w^re apprehended by the police, or 
convicted and sent to punishment by the magistrate/^, the following 
list, taken from the committid hooks of the borough and county 
police, will show : — 

Number of beggars apprehended iiv twelve months ... 110 

Ditto ditto convicted in dittff ditto ... 71 

•• 

If we suppose, that, of the 7300 tramps who were relieved laSt 
year in Bath, one half were beggars, and that there must bo 
many who never apply for, or are refused, relief, at least 4000 beggars 
must have wandered about the city and suburbs during that time, 
of whom only one in forty was apprehended, and of these about 
two-thirds only were Convicted, from which it would appear, either 
that we are mistaken as to the number of beggars, or that they are so 
quick as never to beg when a policeman is in sight, or that the police 
do not apprehend all the beggars they see ; b’it, whatever the cause, 
it is clear that, although the Act againsf vagrants is clear and strin- 
gent, a very small proportion of those offending against it arc 
apprehended or convicted, and that, with such chances of escape in 
their favour, it is not surprising th/»t they run the risk of detection. 

I am aware that these figures apply oiVy to one place, but as Bath 
has both a borough and county police, efficieiftly administered, I 
believe they may be taken al a fair average for provincial towns. 

Such being the facts of flic case, there remains to be considered 
the best means of arresting, if not of suppressing, the career of the 
common beggar. It is supposed that fhere are about 34,000 vagrants 
patrolling the country, and infesting our cities, besides the 8000 wfio, 
by the return of the 1st July, 1>868, were receiving Poor Law relief, 
say about 40,000 in all.® Now, when this number is compared with 
1,000,000 of paupers in receipt of relief, and the expense incurred 
by the ratepayers on their a»r5Count is compa»3d with the 7,500,000/. 
expended on poor* relief, the amount in either case is so comparatively 
small, that these vagrants must bo considered rather as a public 
nff sanco, than as a burden on the ratepayers. Or take the case of 
Ba\h as an instance. Last year about 7300 vagrants were provided 
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with a night’s'lodging and food, of whom nearly 2000 were relieved 
in the common lodging-houses in the town, and charged to the Union, 
and thi remainder, or two-thirds of the whole number, at a charitable 
institution called the “ Refuge for Destitute Travellers.”^ 

The sum paid for each vagrant at the common lodging-houses is 
4rf. per night, the estimated cost in the casual wards in London is 
3rf. per night, and the actual cost ot provisions supplied to a vagrant in 
the Bath workhouse is only a fraction over 1^ per night ; but assuming 
the cost to be 4cZ., the total cost of 7300 vagrants would amount' only 
to 12 IZ. 135., one-third of which, or about 40/. a year, has hitherto 
been paid by the rate-payers. If this sum is compared with that of 
20,000/. a year, the amount for actual poor relief in t^ic Bath union, or 
njth 31,000/. a year, the hUm charged on, the i^atc-payers for the 
total amount paid out of poor-rates, including county and highway 
rates an5 all other expenses, it is insignificaitt as not to warrant 
any large expenditure on the erection ol* separate buildings, or for 
entertaining any\se2)aratc establishmcifyt- for the express purpose of 
looking after the vagrants ; and as* Bath has a deserved reputation 
for its charitable institutions, and has hitherto treated the vagrants 
so hospitably, the numbers i^lievc^l there may be taken as a full 
average of other unions, filways excepting London, everything 
rejecting wdiich requires to be specially considered. 

It is now the general opinion that the best persons to deal wdtli 
vagrants are, for obvious reasons, the police ; and although a uni- 
formity of system is most desirable, that the professional beggar may 
not be able to map out his campaign and select his line of operations, 
according as such or such a place is written .•in red letters in his 
mental diary, still there will be found in most towns certain pecu- 
liarities which may occasion certain deviations from any general 
system. , 

The wmrkhousc at Bath ia situated on a high tableland, nearly 
two miles from the police station, which is in the centre of the town. 
Of late years, the custom •lias been for all tramps to apply at the 
police station, where, if apparently without means, tickets were given 
to the first nineteen applicants, foiHliC’i’efuge for destitute travellers 
before-mentioned, aii^ for tfio common lodging-houses to all subse- 
quent applicants. No work was requiredjof tliem in either case; but 
, as ii was found that this unrestricted relief was doing more harm 
than good, and that the number of vagrants was greatly on the 
increase, the refuge in question- wuxs clo3cd a few weeks ago, until 
some proper labour test should be established, and all applicants for 
a night’s relief are now e^^^mined by yno of the four inspectors of 
police, who arc also assistant overseers of the poor, and if considered 
to be really deserving wayfarers, tickets are still given them, whether 
men, women, or children, for the lodging-hojases ; but if the police have 
reason to believe that they are common beggars or vagrants, they are 
sent up to the workhouse, where they receive supper, bed, and break- 
fast, after which they are to pound stones for about three houw 
before proceeding on their way. In this case, the toil up the hill 
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the workhouse, after a long day’s walk, is of itself no inconsiderable 
test of the sincerity of a man’s wants, and the stone-pounding^of the 
morning is an occupation the professional beggar has a great objection 
to. These two combined become then a tolerably fair test of a man’s 
really being in need ot food and lodging. 

The following table shows the result of this experiment during the 
last eight weeks 

Tablt» Showing the Number of Vagrants who have been Relieved by the 
Rath Union during Eight Weeks, from August 4 to Seftember 28, 1809 
(both Bays Inclusive.) 




T^n 4^0 T 

Tickets KlYcn 

Went to 

Tickets for 



UAICS/ 

i. 

for Workhouse. 

WorkhoMsc. 

Lodifins'-'hous^. 

August 

4 to 10 ...• 

► 56 

56 

52 


11 

17 

52 

51 

51 


18 

„ 24 

48 

48 

64 


25 


^ 81 

79 

41 

September 1 

M 7 

72 

72 

23 

9 9 

8 

„ 14 

71 

71 


99 

15 

„ 21 


82 

r 

49 


22 

„ 28 

83 " 

80 

45 

m 

Totals 

550 

539 

330 


Hence, it appears that out of 550 men to whom tickets for the 
workhouse were given, and who were told that they would have to 
walk nearly two miles up a long hill to reach the workhouse, and 
have to break stones in the morning, 539 (or all but eleven men) 
actually went there. These^ien’'must really have been in want, or 
they would not have subjected thcmeelves to be examined by the 
police, to have toiled up the hill to tiie workhouse at night, and to 
have pounded stones in the morning for three hours, for the sake of 
the night’s lodging and the three-halfpeiicc worth of food that they 
got there. During these eiglA weGks, 878 vagrants were relieved, or 
at the rate of 5707 a year, which is mucli belo\^the average, as 7300 
vagrants were relieved in Hath last year. Of the 339 persons sent 
to the lodging houses, HT- were women and children.* 

* From August 4, 1860, to January 11, 1870, or in twenty-tliroo weeks, out of 
1563 men to whom tickets for tlio workhouse were given, 1520 went, or 97 per 
cent., or thirty-three out of thirty-four; the total number of vagrants relieved 
during these twenty-three weeks wiw 2550, or at tbo rate of 5765 in the year. In 
October, from 150 to 215#were relieved weekly ; but during tlie last five weeks 
they liave fallen to from fifty-four to seventy, or only about one-third the number 
in October ; and the police inspectors, acting as assistant overseers, and the master 
of tlio workhouse, sUite that a -ix^ry different and Inrlter class of men to those who 
came at first come now, and that the number of common beggars is greatly 
reduced. This is dou))lless greatly duo to the strict orders now issued and earned 

S it by the police, for tlie appreliension of all beggars.*' The new vagrant ward m 
.e workhouse has been occupied about a fortnight ; but the refuge for destitute 
avellers in the town has not yet been re-opened. 
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It lias been generally supposed that tvvo-thirJs, or at least one- 
half, <^f the vagrants are common beggars, who live by such a calling, 
but the result above described almost makes us hesitate to adopt this 
idea, for it must be remembered that these men get no dinner ; so, 
if they are willing tramps, idle and dissolute fellows, it is but a 
sorry life they lead ; or it may ^be that the professional beggars 
will soon scent the system adopted here. Time will show — the 
arrangements for the reception of vagrants at the workhouse arc 
as yet very imperfect, but suitable accommodation could be* pro- 
vided at a trifling expense, and if, when this is completed, the 
“refuge” supported by charitable contributions again opens its doors 
for the reception of tlie really deserving wayfar^r% tlie ratepayers 
will be relieved Bf all expense, except that incurred at the workhouse 
for the regular tramp. 

There appears to me to be the* germ of a good system in this 
arrangement ; aiyl if the public can be fed to believe that the de- 
serving wayfarer is ensured kind ^nd*|^cncrous treatment, and that 
all who arc not satistied with this arc impostors and totally unde- 
serving of their charity, there might be a hope that the professional 
beggar would, in time, g\yo up his ^jailing on finding that it did not 
pay. 

Hut, after all, everything must depend upon the public ; no wash- 
ing, which the vagrant enjoys in hot weather, no stone-breaking, 
however disagreeable that occupation may be, will put down tho 
real beggar, to wliom the food and lodging offered by tho workhouso 
is not worth acceptance, and will not be applied for when accom- 
panied by disagreeable conditions. Tiie rcgiilaV beggar, who makes 
begging a calling, is supposed to earn from 3s, to bs, a day, very pro- 
bably often more. I remember a couyorsatioii being ovcrlicard between 
two beggars in Sussex yune years ago*; when one asked tlie other 
where lie liad been, and whdt lie had been doing to which was 
replied — “I was in Arunded yesterday, and only made 2s, 6tV' To 
which the first rejoined, “Then you must be a fool, for Arundel, 
well begged, is worth 5s, any day^” Is it likely that a man who 
has taken o.v. or 4,v. during 11^0 day, will go to a police station, for 
which he has an intuifive dread, subject himself to be examined and 
then sent to the workhouse to be senrcliAl^ &c., and made to break 
•stones in the morning, for tlie value of 3d, or 4d. ? Certainly not ; 
these tests will not touch the regular beggar, but they will prevent 
his ajiplying for relief, and abusing the cliarity intended for those 
really in want. 

Such institutions as the itjfugo for deiftitute travellers in Bath are 
most desirable, when supplemented by an efficient labour test at a 
workhouse ; as it would be most unjust to subject every applicant 
for relief to the labour teat ; for this reasoi — a man really in search 
of employment has to walk from ten to fifteen miles a day, and has 
to go hither and thithor^making inquiries for work, so that the day 
is none too long for liini ; but if kept at work for three or four hour^ 
iu the morning, he is deprived of some of the most precious houi| 

2 I. 
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of the day, especially during winter. Travelling in search of work 
should be encouraged, not punished, as it is surely better that ^ mail 
out of work should seek it elsewhere, than remain idle or go upon 
the rates ; so that, if the public, instead of wasting, or worse than 
wasting, their money in almsgiving, would give the same amount in 
support of such refuges,” the vagrancy problem would, I believe, 
be solved — the deserving wayfarer would be provided with a com- 
fortable night’s lodging and food, to enable him to continue his 
journey in the morning ; the common beggar would find his occupa- 
tion gone and the miserable tramp, who has neither wit to beg 
successfully or energy to labour,' would be provided with lodging 
and food at the vqrkhouso. but of the commonest kind, and only to 
bo earned by working three or four hours at stonC-breaking. TUe 
system that has been proposed of giving pass tickets is open to much 
abuse, and would mDt be ^neccssiiry if the foregoing plan could be 
carried out. 


What I propose, then, is bi iet^v this — to send alt applicants for a 
night’s relief to the police station, there to be examined by inspectors 
of police acting as assistant overseers of the poor; to provide, by the 
charitable contributions of the public, co/nfortable night’s lodging 
and food for the honrist labourer or artizan, travelling in search of 
work and to establish such a labour test in the workhouse, as shall 
debar the common beggar from applyjng for relief, and give to the 
mere tramp such relief only as the law requires; that tlie public 
should desist from giving alms to beggars ; and that the provisions 
of the Vagrancy Act of 5 Geo. c. 83, s. 3, should be strictly 
carried out by the magistrates and by the police. 

All this may easily be accomplished except the last ; for if the 
public will still persist in neglecting their obvious duty in this respect, 
wc can no more force thenr to dp it, exce/H by the re-enactment of 
the penal laws of the 14th century” than wc can prevent their 
throwing away their money in any other worthless manner or making 
ducks and drakes with it, over the surfacb of a pond. But then let 
us hear no more of the annoy anc<*^ or nuisances of beggars. 

But there is still one point to be briet,5y noticed. If, of the 40,00C 
vagrants, some 23,000 are common beggars, and, by the measures 
above proposed, these 2^^000 persons found their occupation gonc; 
what is to become of tlienii? We know what the severe laws of tlu 


fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries made of them ; i 
turned them into thieves, f’obbers, and cut-throats, for these fellowi 
argued burnt, branded, whipped, and h*ung 

n ^ hung for something more worth hanging fo- 

than egging, trying to reduce pauperism by the test of tin 

workhouse, Haim our criminals by discharged prisoners’ societies 
by gran ing ic - of leave as a reward for good conduct whil 
^ fnde, by education, by kindness, by persuasion 

We >thcr than to punii crime, but wUh 25,00( 

^tarve ou 25,000 known thieves, 30,000 sue 

looted persons, 3000 re<r.^^^^ 
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bodied paupers, exclusive of 261,000 children, and scores of thousands 
in oui^ gaols and convict prisons, how is this to be done ? If wo 
make honest persons of all these, or if they wished to become so, 
could we find honest employment for them, with the supply of labour 
far exceeding the demand, with the mills in our manufacturing towns 
stopped, or working half-time, the^number of agricultural labourers 
employed annually decreasing, a low death-rate and a system of 
emigration, which admits of the population increasing three millions 
during the last fourteen years, with such a state of things, could 
these rogues, vagabonds, and criminals be honest if they would ? 
It is a serious question, and one which the limits assigned for this 
paper forbids mj^ entering ^pon, but one which iiAist some day force 
itSelf upon our attention ; for to bo severe, we must be just, as 
without moral justice, judicial severity becomes a crime. 

• 

Mr. R W. Tit»BETS, of Bristol, read a paper on the same subject. 
Ho classed the paupers in four departments — the able-bodied ; the 
feeble, sick, insane, and aged ; the children ; and the vagrants. lie 
complained that the admin isiration of the Poor Law was in the 
highest degree variable, ^ind said he believed in paid olfieers, who 
shojald be directly responsible to a central board. ' As to the sick, he 
thought the dispensary system, as carried out in Ireland, should bo 
adopted ; and, with regard to children, he considered the wisest 
policy would be to form one or two district schools in each county. 
He agreed in the suggestions which had been made in the circular 
addressed last year to the boards of guardiaps ; that tlie officer 
appointed to administer relief to vagrants should, be clotlied with the 
power of a constable, because, while tho professional tramp would 
be unwilling to confront such an officer, the honest but destitute 
wayfarer would not object to J)eiiig confronted by him. A register 
should be kept of the names and occupations of vagrants. In the 
case of a person travelling in search of work, or with any other 
deserving purpose, a ticket should bo given at the first union work- 
house at which the applicant is i|clieved, setting forth the name, 
occupation, and cause of sedking relief, together with other par- 
ticulars, when the person could show by his ticket that he had 
walked a certain number of miles in search of work ; he ought then 
to be relieved without his having to perform task-work. Nothing 
could be worse than tho present want of organisation : the guardians 
on tlic one hand putting forward what they thought proper, and the 
Poor Law Board, on the other hand, doing the same. In conclusion 
the writer expressed his conviction that the q^perience of the past 
iustifiea us in the belief that nothing approaching uniformity of 
management will ever be obtained so long as the administration of 
ihe laws is placed in theP hands of boards of guardians as they 
ire at present constituted. 

A paper by Mr. JohnVones on the subject was read. Mr. Jones 
treated of the union which should be effected, if possible, between^ 
private philanthropy and the Poor Law authority. He pointed out* 

2 L 2 
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that private charity and Poor Law aid so far from assisting each 
other, were often working in direct antagonism ; that skilful /I’ogues 
could obtain assistance from both sources at the same time. The 
writer suggested various ways in which the two might be brought 
into harmonious union. 

Mr. F. W. Fox read a paper on tlic same subject. The writer 
attributes the failure of the existing Poor Laws ns well as tliose of the 
preceding system, to the non -recognition of certain principles which 
arc essential for preserving our social future in a hcaltliy condilion. 
Foremost amongst these he considered was the principle of mutual 
friendship and fn^crest which entered so essentially into feudalism, 
lie atliibuted the substi»tution of the principle of merely mutufil 
necessity for that of mutual friendship and interest, to the reaction 
which took possession of the niind of the English nation on the 
overthrow of the feudal system. The writer considered that every 
organisation of poor relief should embody : — First.' The principle of 
sympathy and union of interests of one class towards another, so as to 
develop a healthy spirit of independence and self-respect. Secondly. 
That the guardians of the poor dioulcf have a sense of an inhividual 
and personal responsibility impressed upon them by the charge or 
oversight of a definite number of families. Thirdly. That a bnoad 
line of separation should bo established between the pauperism of 
idleness and the poverty of misfortune. Fourthly. That no relief 
should bo afforded to able-bodied persons, except in the form of 
■wages earned by piecework or some productive work, and that those 
who Avcrc too vicioiw to work should be at once sent to the tread- 
mill. The -writer was of opinion that the present Poor Laws do not 
practically recognise these fundamental principles, that the district 
relief system, so successfully»carried ouT, by^Dr. Chalmers, and his suc- 
cessors at Glasgow, for a period of fifteen years, if altered, to adapt 
it as a national organisation, fulfds the above requirements, and 
would, in every respect, be most adapted 'to cope with the social phe- 
nomena of the age. 

<’ 

Colonel Oldfikld also read a paper on the question. lie said 
that it was impossible to rpmedy pauperism wfthout reference to the 
causes which produce it, Though aggravated by drunkenness, yet 
it was primarily caused by the want^of permanent profitable work* 
in England for the pooplp. We pujst tlierefore enlarge our field of 
labour by including in it that ‘‘ Greater Britain” formed by our 
colonies, every aci’c in which not already appropriated should be 
at the disposition of our j^cople to scftle in and subdue. Of the 
people wlio remaineci behind, very few were sufficiently educated to 
become skilled labourers. We cried out for technical education, but 
that cry was in vain, Ifbcause of the selfishness of those already 
skilled, who protest against any increase in their numbers. Abso- * 
lute excess of population remains iropossiblb so long as any human 
Iwant remained unsupplied, and any seeming excess was therefore 
flbnly local and temporary. Paupers ought to be employed at such 
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rates as would render them eager to return, as soon as they could, to 
privalp employment. All remedies, however, will bo incomplete to 
eradicate pauperism; as there will always bo the victims of vice 
and disease to bo provided for. The writer looked, in conclusion, 
to the extension of the system of co-operation, to teach the working 
man his true interest, and where t,lie shoe really pinched. 

Mr. G. M. Sproat, in a paper on the question, advocated a fixed 
slandard as the minimum for maintenance, and a more adequate 
supervisory power. lie advised at the same time that the framework 
of the Government should remain ifiuch as it is. 

• t • 

• A paper by t)r. William Clark followed. From long expe- 
rience as a Poor Law Medical Officer in England and Scotland, 
the writer maintained that the lEnglish Poqi* Law had failed, 
because it was administered without disefimination. The deserving 
poor, those who nave become paupers llirough no hiult of their own, 
are too often insufficiently relieved, while the idle and profligate are 
not deterred from relying on the poor rates for their future support. 
And tTiat, inasmuch as^tho f)ubli(;» money raised for the relief of 
the poor was thus unduly wasted, that these evil^ might be in a great 
measure obviated by a system tliat would ensure full and complete 
inquiry into the circumstances of every applicant for relief. And to 
this end, instead of applications for relief being made in the first 
instance to the board of guardians, whose business is generally 
managed by a small minority, who siinjily act on the report of their 
relieving officer, himself very imperfectly inftrmed, that relieving 
officers, well educated and liberally paid, should be required to give 
their wliole time to the duties of their office. That the Union to which 
they are appointed shoujd be divided iuto districts, and that several 
resident rate-payers in eachP district should be chosen, as a com- 
mittee, to assist with and advise the relieving officer (who shall visit 
each district once a week), in going over and adjusting the roll of 
paupers, and. deciding upon new claims for relief. That the relieving 
officer, wherever necessary, ^hould^ visit the poor in their own homes, 
communicate with employers of labourers; and try every means in 
bis power to get to know, as far as possilfle, whatever is necessary to 
be known about the poor in each distri<5t. Tliat the practice of 
keeping paupers in workhouses has worked badly, and ought to be 
greatly restricted. It has the disadvantage that it is twice as costly 
as dut-door relief. That workhouses should bo used as hospitals for 
the sick and homeless po^, and their# internal arrangemeuts should 
bo such as are found in well managed hospitals. Children ought 
not to be brought up in them. That a uniform system of medical 
relief for the poor and o^ remuneration to#niedical officers, should be 
agreed on. That the latter should be made to depend on the average 
of cases attended and tjie area traversed. The paper concluded with 
the suggestion that, as drink was the great cause of pauperism, it 
ought to be taxed to lighten the load of maintaining paupers. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. George Hurst had a strong suspicion that able-bodied pau^ristn ou^htto bo 
repressed by severe treatment in the workhouses. His experience asVioe-Chairman of 
a krge union had taught him that the able-bodied consisted of weak and imbecile 
persons, who entered the workhouse, not from their love of it, but from absc^lute 
necessity. One thing which would prevent a poor man entering the workhouse, 
unless he was driven by hard necessity? was that residence in it was a system 
of close imprisonment inconsistent witli the innate love of liberty felt by every 
able-lx^died man. In times of distress some able-bodied men must go to the 
workliouse ; and in agricultural districts no relief was given to an able-bodied 
man out of the house, except in cases of sickness in the family. Whilst we had 
close imprisonment for the pauper therb was no necessity to make his life in the 
workhouse much more hard than it really is. Boards of guardians and workhouse 
masters had no frientlli' feeling towards the paupi r, and in ipost workhouses the 
labour-test was strictly enforc<Sl. There was no idleness, as there used to be. *' 

Colonel Ghant (Bath) luid examined the Boor Law returns from ^forty-one 
unions, and deduced froy^i them that admail amount of in-door relief was quite 
compatible with a low rate f)l' ‘pauperism. Ho agreed that we required proper 
classification. ♦ 

Dr. Stai.lard felt the necessity fdr a, totally different treatment of able-bodied 
men; without the power of detention it was impossible to deal with them ; that 
able-bodied persons would not be relieved in workhouses was perfectly well 
known ; in three-fourths of the workhorses tb^re wore absolutely no abl6-bodied 
men at all ; and on the whole, perhaps 5 per cent, bf in-door male paupers were 
able-bodied in the ordinary sense of Uie term, altliough, in the language of the 
Poor Law Board, some 16 per cent. were. The great difficulty to be dealt w\th 
was the impossibility of dealing with able-bodied paupers without the power of 
detention. Ho entered his protest against anything like useless work, which was 
most demoralising. 

The Rev. Canon GrRnj.E.sTo.vE liad long since come to the conclusion, that if 
we liad never hjwl a Poor Liw in this country we should have had much less 
pauperism. The questions for discussion had been to a great extent answered by 
what had been said about the necessity for greater classification in the workhouses. 
He could not concur in praises bestowed on guardians ; his experience in agricul- 
tural districts was that nothing could bo worse than the way in which the Poor 
Law was administered. What we ¥»anted to create, iy the mind of the agricultural 
labourer especially, was a feeling of self- reiiamJe and independence; and what had 
the Poor Law done in this respect ? Almost universally in coimtry districts it 
had been made to supplement wages ; and it wasj.he supplementing of wages by 
the Poor Law Unit had robbed the agricultural labourer of his spirit of indepen- 
dence and his self-reliance. In the country parishes the Poor Law was adminis- 
tered by the very farmers whoso object \t was supplement the wages of their 
labourers out of the public purse. Until there was infusion into boards of 
guardians of those who would oppose this supplementing of wages, we should go 
on destroying the independency of the agricultural labourer. The more the chil- 
dren of paupers, of those in the house, wore dispersed, but not into cottages, and 
taken away from the contaminating influence of the workhouse the better. By 
Denison’s Act boards of guardians wore jjevTnitted to pay out of the parish funds 
for the education of the children of those who were receiving parish relief. «The 
Act hail been adopted in very few unions, although the cost of carrying it out did 
not exceed a halfpenny in the poun€. He would propose that that Act should be 
made compulsory ; and tis*it applied only to cases of out-door relief, why should 
it not be extended to the children of those in the house ? If this were done, vast 
numbers who remained uneducated would receive a good education and the funds 
of schools would be benefited,*^ The administratioli of medical relief might be 
greatly improved ; in country districts it was the worst part of the I^oor Law 
administration. The parish in which he lived in Devonshire was one of five in 
the district of a Poor Law medical officer. The district contained a population of 
i>769 persons scattered over an area of 19,617 acres ; the salary of the medical 
o^fccer was 79/. per annum, increased by extras to 101/. 14^. 6c/., and out of this 
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he had to supply medicine, splints, bandages, and everything required for the 
medioi^ relief of the poor. Within the last few weeks another medical man in 
the same union, who had hold his office for the last twenty years, had represented 
to the l^pard of guardians that he liad to administer a great quantity of ood-liver 
oil, which was an expensive medicine, and he begged that, if no other drugs were 
supplied to him, that might bo supplied by the union. He got an indignant reply 
to the effect that a man who had filled the office so long ought to have known 
better than to make bo imprudent an application. It would have been better for 
the poOr in the agricultural districts to be dependent upon the kindness and charity 
of n©igbl>ourfl, and to have no medical relief from Ihe board of guardians than 
to have it administered in such a way. The extent of districts, the number of 
people in them, and the cost of medicines, made it impossible for medical 
officers to discharge their duty faithfully. •* A medicfil officer ought to be paid for 
every ca.se wliatever might be considered a fair and reasonable charge; and in 
every district there might bo a rnrgery supplied with d rugs ^ splints, bandages, and 
appliances at the ei^ense of the union. • 

The Rev. S. A. Stbintiial said that Denison’s Act had been found to he a 
failure iff many places, because of the fiii^^tuating character of the paupers in the 
workhouses of large towns, and because it did no# enable the guardians to recover 
the school fees for a day longer than a person was in receipt of relief, so that 
the guardians became involved in pecuTyary# responsibilities whicth they had no 
resources to meet. To make Denison’s Act ccmpiiLsory would affect the general 
education of the country. 

Mr. Alsaoeu Hill luul thoughii the d|Ly was gone by when it would bo consi- 
dered desirable to employ persons in useless labour. If we were going to have 
labour, ought we not to have some means contrived by which workhouse authoiri- 
tiei might put themselves oi rapport witli the labotir market, so tliat those within 
the workhouses shall, as speedily as possible, be put again into the labour market? 
If the theory of detention were carried out, there arose this difficulty: the labourer, 
willing to go biick to the labour market, was prevented from doing so by the fact 
of his being in the workhouse. In one or two of the workhouses in London 
arrangements had been attempted by which the state of the labour market had 
lioen made known to the occupants of the houses, and gj^od results had followed. 
The complaint he was continually liearing was While we go to the house we lose 
the chance of getting work.” in consequence of this wo Jiad a large number of 
yiiaritable institutions called rofugoj-, which ought never to exist, for taking in poor 
|)oople who were fit subjects ^for Poor Law rtiief ; and the reason wiiy we had 
them was that the originators of tii^m were able to appeal to tlie sympathies of the 
public and say that tliey afforded to the poor an opportunity of looking for work, 
if boards of guardians had ti^rangoments for taking a synoptical view of the 
Labour market, they might from time to time exercise their discretion in allowing 
inmates of the workhouse to go out in search of work. This experiment had been 
made on a considerable scale by the Jev^lsh Board of G-uardians, the Jews having 
eliosen to detach their p(y)r law aft ministratum and to create a machinery of their 
own. In their report for this year it was stated, that more than 1000 persons out 
of a community like that of a large union, had been permanently supplied with 
reproductive labour. Other institutions on a small scale liad made a similar 
experiment and liad experienced no difficulty in finding labour for a certain num- 
ber of persons who came under their cJuirge. The guardians of the poor seemed 
to think that all they had to do was to ^et people within the walls of the house, 
keep them for a time, dislocate all their relations with society, and then send 
them out again, expecting thal# they would gftttle down to honest work. In this 
they were mistaken ; and until they considered tliat paupers were a part of the 
world without, and that there were living cords binding them to the world to 
which they wished to return, we should do little indeed towards making our 
pau^rs useful and laborious ^tizens. ** 

Mr. Henry Nash (Bristol) said he had been told by an officer of the Wilt- 
shire union, of the case of %n agricultural labourer who could earn ID. per week, 
but who obtained 33s. per week at out-door relief, at the rate of 3 j. each for 
himself, wife, and children, and it was necessary to insist upon their entering 
the house to rectify this state of things. The conditions of to wn paupers d^d 
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country paupers were so different that they must be considered separately. 
Children might be separated from parents who have become paupers : such 
children ought not to bo considered paupers in any sense; they ought to bo 
educated, apprenticed, but not to trades, and turned up in the labour i^u'irket ; 
and in this way tho link l)etweon the old and the new generation ou^ht to bo 
destroyed. Considering tho ponaltios that are attached to pauperism, tho 
cliaritable institutions closed against th^.>e who hiul Ijeoome paupers, and tho depri- 
vation of tlio franchise, it was a great *hardsh ip that a man, wlio liad worked 
as long as he could, and was obliged to receive such relief, should be classed as a 
paupe^; he ought not to be considered a pauper in tho ordinary sense of tho 
word. Classiiication ought to lead to the really industrious and nonost classes 
being drafted off into the labour market. 

Mr. John Hancock (Lurgan), who ftir thirty years had been chairman of an 
Irish union, saiil Ireland had surmounted the dilliciilty of medical relief. Me- 
dical men were i>a1ti(* proper salaries, and furnished with proper dispensaries, 
supplied with medicines, t\cc.,«:>ut, of tho rates. The exemption of Ireland froth 
small-pox was tho result of its jultnirablo system of dispensing relief. It was 
necessary to dislinguish Ijictween town ^pions and country unions, becatiso it; was 
impossible for those connected with large towns to know a hundredth part of 
the pauperism within them. The professional tramp was »do8ely allied to the 
criminal, and lie oiiglit, to be puli# niyjler the cliargo of tlic police. If a man 
could show tliat ho was not a tramp but was really a pauper, then he should 
be transferred by the police to the workhouse. There was no difficulty with 
largo towns in utilising the services of tl»o«^polico in this way; for the first 
person to whom a policeman referreef for informWtion about a serious crime 
Was the professional trt».np. Looking to the advance we hiul made in dealing 
with criminal and vagrant children, the time had come when tho professional 
tramp might be handed over to tho police. 

After Mr. I’iuhets had reml liis paper, •’ 

Mr. HuasT adduced statistics to show that pau]H'rism was not on the increase, 
and said tliat in his union medical men Avcrc paid so mucli ]>er liead for each 
person attended ; this was far better than ilio coni ract systQm, which was op- 
pressii'c to tho medical man. Tho evil of largo district schools was, that the 
teachers knew nothing of the children individually. 

Miss Twining said wc heard a good deal abotit gentlemen ins^iccting work- 
houses, but no one said a word about women inspecting the female dopartiiicnts, 
and surely they might put in a cliiim to do that. ^l^Jic inspectors w^ere generally 
Oxford or Cambridge men, or barristers ; she kad been round with them, and had 
pointed out to them what only a woman would have noticed in the domestic 
armngements. Tho grossest practices had gonc^pn without discovery, and any 
woman would have perceived them. A matron could make the guardians believe 
anything, and it was not in the province of men to disoovc«r bad domestic 
arrangements; particularly those conifected with the sick. Some sort of 
authorised female inspectors of Aiorkliouses w^ould lie^of the greatest possible 
advantage. Women had their w^irk as well as men ; and there were groat evils 
that never w’ould have existed if women had had a voice in these matters. A 
matron was usually a person of the most ordinary capacity, utterly incompetent 
to manage, a house containing from 500 to 000 jiersor.s; and a matron ought 
to be assisted by a ladies’ council*and comiiiNttce, or by lady guardians. She would 
not liavo them interfere in the financial department, or in anything that wag. tho 
province of men ; but Avomen had a right to a voice in the management of tliese 
national institutions, as far as conoirned the eduction of children and the saiii- 
tarv condition of the sick.#* It could not bo expected that learned gentlemen could 
looK to the state of beds and tho washing of linen. In these respects the grossest 
neglect had passed unobserved by an in.spector until it was pointed out to him. 
The domestic maimgoment of hbuscs w^as not left gentlemen ; neither should 
that of workhouses be left to their supervision. No legislative enactment was 
needed to accomplish that which she suggested ; the j^»*e8ent machinery was quite 
sufficient, with tho right people, 1o allow of educated women co-operatmg in some 
way with guardians and matrons. 

^r. Stataaiid eaid it Avas quite competent for ladies to be elected guardians, 
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and he had intended nominating Miss Twining for his own union, but imfor- 
tunamj he did not got the answer of the Poor Law Board as to the legality of 
such nomination, until two or three days after the time for making it. He did 
not b'Hjeve any real improvement would take place in the administration of the 
Poor Law without a thorough reconstruction of the Poor Law Board, because the 
head of it left his office too frequently, and always on a change of ministry. As 
70 per cent, of paupers were sick and infirm, and required medical attendance 
ratlier than material economical relief, li was but fair that the Poor Law Board 
should have a medical dej^artment, especially for out-door pauperism, because the 
in-door pauperism was recruited so largely from out-door sickness. He ht^ often 
commended a dispensary system ; for the experiment in Ireland was one of the 
most successful results of legislature ; it liad destroyed small-pox in that country, 
and it had considerably reduced fever. the north of England there was a medical 
man wliose salary was 50/. a year, and who had charge of a district of 30,000 acres, 
extending in some directions fifteen miles from his own r^fflcnce. It was utterly 
hnposaible for hiifi to visit the sick regularly; l»o was obliged to leave notices 
where he could bo seen on certuin days of the week; and one notice was to the 
elTect that ho could bo seen at seven o’l^ock in the imjrning on one day of the 
week, in a certain train, in the third class carriage next to the engine. It was an 
order of the Poor Law Board tliat no medical oflicer’s district should exceed 15,000 
acres. He did not agree with the suggo|^ioi#that the administration of the Poor 
Ijiiw should bo transferred entirely to paid officers; improvement must be looked 
for in the importation of voluntary personal clTort on the part of Christian 
people;* • ^ 

After C(jlonel Gkant hacl«i*ea(l his paper, 

Mr. E. S. Roiunson cordially concuri'cd in the condcimiation of almsgiving, and 
refiiarking that it seemed hard to send a man to prison the first time ho was taken 
up for begging, he coiuplaiiied tliat the Bristol police did not bring before the 
magistrates men who were in the? habit of begging. The professional beggars, 
however, were so clever and wily that they couhl seldom be laid hold of, even by 
policemen in plain clothes ; and unless private persons would sometimes take the 
trouble to bring them before the magistrates there was little chance of their con- 
viction. In Bristol trainjis were now pnictically bi'ou^lit under the control of the 
police. The watch committee had deputed an oilicer to attend at the station and 
take the applications of tramps for relief, and the result is a reduction of 50 per 
cent. ; this was due to the fact that professional trani])8 dread going to the police 
station, because they arc tolerably well-known tiberc. Ho must find fault with the 
Bath guardians in common with those of some other unions. It was harsh and 
cruel to compel U»e wayfarer, wliatever his character iniglit he, to walk throe or 
four miles at the close of the ^^ay for a night’s lodging. If there were a house of 
labour in the city, tliat hardsliip would bo avoided, and many good results would 
he obtained. The remarks in liis paper were limited in their application almost 
exclusively to (sountry districts. Hel was glad to hear of the reduction of 
pauperism ; but that reduction no reason for abating efforts to eradicate it. 

Hr. Stallaki) said the last paper contained statistics which ought to bo brought 
under the notice of the Poor Law Board ; and this fact stood out in relief, that, 
out of 550 persons who applied for a night’s lo&gings, no fewer than 239 wore 
willing to walk two miles up hill, for wretched accommodation and food worth 
followed by three hours’ stone-breaking. This showed that no want of washing, 
baUiing, and laboim, coupled with common food, would prevent people accepting 
this wretclied pittance, and that the disorder to bo treated was really one of habit, 
which was imeradicable so loi^fg as people wc?o permitted to tramj) from place to 
place. In Paris an avenigo of G(J00 beggars are taken up in the year. They are 
taken before a police magistrate, and if their excuse be that they are destitute and 
have neither home nor food, inquiry is made, and if it be found that they are 
destitute and hhve no domicile, they are sent to t^io Mahon de liepresaion. There 
they are set to work, the work being of various kinds, and for the most part, such 
as a person can learn to .do in a day or two. They make listing, slippers, and 
iron chains, and cut wood ; and among 600 persons he saw only three who were 
picking oakum. Women are set to washing and needlework, according to their 
ability. The money earned is divided into four parts, of which two go b^tho 
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State, one is given to the person earning it, with liberty to spend it at a canteen 
in tobacco, wine, or candles, and the remaining fourth is given to the persoiy* when 
he leaves the house. But he cannot do that without the authority of the prefect, 
which is only given either when relatives, friends, and charitable persons/z^hder- 
take that he shall not beg any more, or when he hag earned enough to maintain 
himself for two or three weeks, during which time lie has a chance of looking for 
employment. The police had been tried in London, and they cheeked vagrancy 
for a tizne, but tramps soon feared the police as little as anyone else, because they 
knew they were entitled by law to a nigUt/a food and lodging, which the police had 
no power to deny to a destitute person. Discrimination was impossible, and the 
only vrdy of dealing with tlie evil was that adopted in Paris. 

After the reading of the other papers — 

Sir Baldwin Leightox, Bart., said the Poor Law might require differentadininis- 
tration, but it did not want much alteration. It was quite impossible that either 
tradesmen or farmer^>having their own business toirfittend to, could, as guardians 
pay much attention to the aeVninistration of tlie Poor Law.* It was not t\i0 
province of the Poor Law to sot people up in trade ; and in one union cottages 
belonging to the overseers were found be the most disgraceful in tlie union. 
“ Once a pauper always a ^laupcr was not true ; for in the course of forty years 
not one who had been educated in tlie school of his union had returned to the 
workhouse. If a workliouso was \Will y^onducted it did not increase pauperism. 
He remembered two troublosomo paupers under the old Poor L.aw; one had been 
robbed of 10^., and anotlier, a woman, brought him between HI. and 4/. to take 
care of. Those cases allowed that by strict administration, you could dc/ much 
to make the poor help themselves. Out-door relief «t»uld not be done away witli, 
becivuse the poor would not go into the w'orkhousos. There ought to be uniformity 
of administration. It was an advantage that the poor felt the pressure of the 
poor-rates, because it induced them to tell the relieving ollicers about neighbours 
who obtained relief improperly. In his union there was very little separation of 
married couples ; and in many London workhouses married people lived together. 
[Dr. Stallaki) : They object to live together ; they say they have had enough of each 
titlier.] Pauperism was not on the increase, except in London, and the pressure of 
the poor rate decreased \\ 7 fh increasing riches. Ho had been in many of the 
London uniotis this year, and was surprised by their liberally ; and ho was glad to 
contradict the statements as to the niggardliness of the London guardians. None 
but guardians knew how dillicult it was to aduiinistcr relief and to check im- 
position. « ^ 

Mr. Bauton Dkli^ (Bristol) said if it wera not for almsgiving, the greater 
part of the vagramw and mendicancy of the country would at once collapse. Ho 
advised all to deny relief, without investigation, aigid urged a dissemination of a 
knowledge of the evils of mendicancy. 

The Key. F. VVioksteed (Taunton) said that when a person ploaded absolute 
hunger, he might speak truly, and he luhl therefore made it a rule to give all 
applicants a crust of broad. J3ut tliorc was now* perhaps^ one applicant a month, 
whereas, when he gave coppers, lie^luul live or six a day. 

Dr. Stallard said the moral of Sir Baldwin Leighton’s remarks was that 
where, in a sparsely populated district, you had a good administration at the head 
of the guardians, and could impart a certain amount of personal interest into the 
administration, you could practicably do all «that w.n required ; you could reduce 
the expenditure, and lessen the amount of pauperism. o 

A Q-kntleman said that not long ago ho was called upon to inspect a workhouse, 
which in dampness, want of ventiU^tion, and uiuileanliness was almost beyond 
description, and yet all the# inspector who went through it a few days before, 
said was, “ This house is not a pleasant place to visit.” In a room containing 
twelve beds, and occupied by twenty-five persons, a corpse was aUowed to remain 
three diys. * « Cr 

Mr. IlANCOCK had little doubt that that was a female ward. At all events the 
statement of the fact strengthened what had been sa^d by Miss Twining. In- 
ternally the workhouse matron was supreme, and no one had sufficient control 
over her. He recommended the adoption of a resolution pressing Miss Twining’s 
sug^stions on the attention of the Council of the Association. 
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The Bey. S. A. Stbintiial said he had drafted a resolution to that effect. 

Djv StA-llard -wished to recommend the appointment of six technically 
qualiffld inspectors. That was the r^ominendation of the committee of the 
Hou^lSii^f Lords, and of the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Sick, long ago. It was the more necessary to repeat the recommendation now 
because not a single medical inspector had yet been appointed. 

Mr. E. S. Kobinson said this was a matter distinct from the suggestion of Miss 
Twining. Was it implied that women ^i'ere to be paid ? 

The Bev. S. A. Steintital did not see why a highly educated woman should 
not be paid for her services. 

Sir Baldwin Leighton urged that any lady inspector must bo subordinate to the 
board. 

Colonel Grant said that ladies amenabio to no authority would do harm. 

The Chairman (Mr. S. Morley, M.P.) thought that Christian women should bo 
invited to interest themeclvep^ in the condition of the He would advise 

the Secretary to jAiss the resolution in a general form, without conditions. By 
educated women was not meant a chiss who would not need to be looked over by 
the guarilians, but who would move difljpulties out of the way, which guardians 
could not reach. Ho was satisfied by oxperimee tli^it ilie sufferings of the 
poor of London v^ro not reached by tho Poor Law, and that the most popular 
man in a parish was the relieving officer^ wh ♦ kept down the rates. Before tho 
Reformation, tho Church took charge of tho poor, and wo had no Poor Law. At 
the Beforination , we handed the whole thing over to law% and for sympathy 
substituted poor rates. What wo bad now to do was to devise a inwlo by which 
Christian iieoplo in every purish, of all Sects and classes, should form themselves 
into committees to ensure the thorough visitation of the poor, as was done at 
Ekberfclt, in Germany, and at New York. The former town was mapped out into 
moderate sized divisions, and there was a committee in each, which took charge 
of its poor. In this way many persons were assisted to obtain employment, anti 
removtMi from one part of the town to another. Under such system means might 
be devised for affording temporary outdoor relief to a class of persons whose 
last resources would be to go to tho w'orkhouse, and who might be temporarily so 
circumstanced as to need help for a week or two. This should be done under the 
supervision of a committee of unpaid ratepayers. He could not but think that 
in any town or village there would be a suflicicnt number who would readily give 
services, the result of which would be the judicious relief of a large number of 
persons who were never touched by the presei^t system. This was a very difficult 
thing to legislate about, but he > believed there never was a time when more 
persons were ready to co-operate in such an effort if it were not of a class or 
sectarian character. Quo effect , of the plan suggested would be to draw out various 
charities. IIo was a trustee of many, and ho did not believe trustees would consent 
to hand over tboir funds to guardians; but if committees were engaged in finding 
out and visiting cases, there were trustee? fwho would gladly hand over sums of money 
which they had received from the difficulty which tho contributorB felt in exer- 
cising discrimination with reference to the cjjaims of persons who applied to 
them for help. He liad a dread of over legislation, and of aiming to do by law 
what ought to be done by Christian sympathy tfnd personal co-operation. The 
union of all classes and intercourse lietween them would do the rich quite as much 
good as it would do the poor. This co-operation would prevent persons running 
abqiit and getting from two or three charities what they ought to get from one, 
if at all, and it ought to put a stop to indiscriminate charity. lie had long ceased 
to give money in the streets, bat perhaps fiftjj times lately he had said to a beggar, 
“ If you will go with me to a baker’s shop I will givi? you a good piece of bread,” 
an offer which liad often been refused with abuse. 

After some conversation, the following resolution was moved by Mr. Hancock, 
and seconded by Mr. E. S. Robinson : — 

“That the Department recommends for tho consideration of the Council the 
propriety of urging upon^jthe authorities the employment of educated women in 
the inspection of workhouses and hospitals as being absolutely needful for the 
proper and efficient management of such institutions.” 

The resolution was carried. 
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Dr. Stallarb then moved — • i 

“ That it bo suggoBted to the Council that there is an absolute necessity, ysi* the 
duo relief of poverty, that there should be a charitable committee acting in con- 
junction with the Board of Guardians, and that a system of house-to-hous^^fisita- 
tion should form an essential part of poor relief.” 

Mr. Alsagek Hill seconded the motion, which was put and carried. 


EMIGRATION.’^^ 

#• 

Is it desirable that State Aid should be given to Emigration ; and^ 
if so, in wliat form? By li. R. Torren^^ M.P, 

The question of emigration has recently been under consideration 
at the fortnightly meetings# of this Association, but mainly if not 
exclusively as a means of relieving tlio annually increasing burden 
of the poor rate. I, however, rtako a somewhat broader view, 
regarding it as the appropriate and effectual means of improving 
the moral, intellectual, and physical r condition of the working 
classes, but especially of those employed in agriculture. 

Selecting for illustrhtion the condition of the agricultural labourer 
in the county of Devon, it may be said, as a general rule, that 
wherever there is employment for two tberc are three competing for 
it, and by this competition wages have been kept at a rate which 
barely suffices to supply (lie food, clolliing, and lodging essential to 
sustain a single man^in health and vigour. In the case of the 
married labourer, therefore, the allowance of food must be curtailed 
in order that the wife and family may not go naked or starve. 
Lassitude and depression induced by insufficient sustenance create 
craving for ardent spirits to arouse tlie.systtm, or for the drugged 
beer of the pot-house to stupify and deaden the consciousness of 
sulfcring. ♦ 

The conditions of such an existence arc incompatible with moral 
or intellectual culture, and the labour of a man, thus Enfeebled in 
body and almost brutalised in mind, i^ dear even at the paltry 
wages paid for it. Disease ^nd premature decay following from the 
same causes incapacitate f(\’’ labour at a comparatively early period 
of life, and the workman, having never been in a position to lay by 
any provision for old age qv inlirmi/y, becomes chargeable on the 
parish. « 

This is no exaggerated statement, but the ordinary history of the 
agricultural labourer in^the cofin ty I have fiamed, and the origin of 
all this suffering and degradation is traced to its source in the 
competition consequent on insufficient employment. Until this be 
removed all other means 6f relief are umfvailing. It is vain to 
offer food for the mind to one whose whole attention is absorbed 


* See Transaciifjiis, 1807, p. 570 ; 1808, p. 028. 
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by Ihc cravings of an empty stomach. It is diiricult to impart 
nior?!? culture to a people subjected to the brutalising influences of 
hopi^ss poverty. In the spirit of true philanthropy guided by 
econoSliic science, should abandon the vain attempt to effect a 
cure by alleviating the symptoms, and, by devoting all our energies 
and resources to the adjustment of the balance between labour 
and employment, eradicate the disease. 

The deticiency of employment cannot be attributed to any lack 
of capital in this country; on the contrary, a superabundant tapilal 
awaits investment, either in manufacturing industry or in agriculture, 
if only increased markets for the prcductions of ihc one or an 
enlarged area for employment in the other cjii% be pointed out. 
Ky emigration,* judiciously conducted on» a liberal scale, we may 
create those markets and expand the labour field. 

'J’ho Malthusian doctrine, coiilt it byconic »practically operative, 
might, ill the , course of a generation or two, bring about iho 
required adjustment between labyiir«and employment ; but as this 
cold, repulsive doctrine ignores two very potent and very constant 
elements of the case — human passions and human sympathies — it 
must remain a pliilos^phic^ theefry, applicable possibly to some 
sublimated condition of liumauity, but not to that of our agricultural 
latioiircrs. 

Fortunately, another philo^sophy which is certainly no less sound, 
whilst it has the recommendation of being entirely congenial to the 
real conditions of humanity, has been conveyed to us in the double 
precept, “ Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the C4irth.’^ By 
observing the former whilst neglecting thc*lattcr portion of this 
precept our present difliciilty has been brought about, and the 
obvious remedy is to address ourselves earnestly to tlie fulfilment 
of that portion of the, comniaiid which hitherto has been com- 
paratively neglected. Tlie tjuestion is thus narrowed down to the 
consideration — How best may this be accomplished ? 

Sir Charles Trevelyan has recently published in the Pall Mall 
Gazette somic very able letters on this question, in which he points 
out that of tlic three parties ^o emigration — the Emigrant, the 
Mother Country, anti the Colonies — the latter arc at least as much 
interested as, either of the others, as their prosperity and progress 
are absolutely dependent on keeping uJd a continuous supply of 
labourers to take the places of those who, under the favourable 
conditions afforded in new countries, scf rapidly pass from the class 
of *hired labourers to that of employers ; and on that ground he 
suggests that it behovcsi^hG colonial governments to make arrange- 
ments for the emigration of considerable numbers of our southern 
peasantry. 

After the -^xpcrience^f nearly a quarter of a century of colonial 
life, I can fully and emphatically endorse the views put forward by 
Sir Charles on this povit, and I only wish that I could hold out any 
reasonable expectation of their being extensively acted upon, but 
this I am unable to do. 
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The Government of the Dominion of Canada, not without a fair 
show of reason, declines to incur expense in promoting this object, 
on the ground that their money would be availed, by emi^ij^ints, 
en route to the United States. 

Throughout Australia, prior to 1857, the Wakefield -system was 
more or less in operation. Und^r that system the vast area of 
waste lands in the colonies was recognised as the property, not of 
the handful of emigrants who had settled there, but of the inhabit- 
ants of the United Kingdom, and upon sale the proceeds were held 
applicable to emigration. That which was previously useless and 
unsaleable was thus made to yield a fund sufficient for generations 
to come to relief e^ the mother country c/ any surplus population, 
whilst it at the same time o3upplied to the colonists tlie hired labour^, 
without which their purchased lands, Avhatever might bp their 
natural fertility, wouid be ijbsolutfcly valueless. 

I avail myself of this oppoitunity to contradi<jt in the most 
explicit manner a statement^ p^t forward in a paper read at a 
meeting of this Association by Mr. Thomas Briggs, as follows — 
“This plan (the Wakefield systcpi) has^had the most baneful , effects 
upon first, the manhood ; secondl]^, the matenial wealth ; and thirdly, 
the moral fame and prestige of the British name throughout the 
civilised world, and has caused our colonies to remain a perpetdal 
blank on the map of the world.” In esich and every particular the 
statement which I have just read is distinctly and emphatically 
contradicted by facts. So far from causing our colonial lands to 
remain a perpetual blank, the effect of the Wakefield system in 
South Australia, a coiony founded expressly to test its principles, 
was to convert an uninhabited wilderness into a highly productive 
agricultural country, through which the traveller may ride for hun- 
dreds of miles over good macadamised roa^Js between well fenced 
corn fields, the cultivators of which are, in nine cases out of ton, 
also the proprietors, well contented with that system which had, in 
the first instance, afforded them, as labouring emigrants, a free 
passage to a land where high wages reward a fair day’c work, and 
eventually, when after a few years of industry they had risen to 
the position of farming proprietors, supplied them with the indis- 
pensable requisite, hired labour. 

In an evil- hour for the Mother Country, no less than for the 
Colonies, the authorities in Downing Street conceived the idea of 
bestowing upon those small communities the vast estate of tjie 
people of Great Britain, establishing in them at the same time a 
form of constitution the most purely democratic which the world 
has ever known. AA immediate consequence of throwing the 
entire power of the State, including the control of the land revenue 
into the bauds of the working classes, was <ihe abandonment of the 
Wakefield system, on the plea that it was as unjust to expend the 
proceeds of the public lands in importing labour to compete with 
the colonial workmen, as it would be to employ the same funds in 
importing merchandise to compete with the colonial traders. 
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Since that time a meagre and inadequate sum has been grudgingly 
con(%ded for emigration purposes by the legislative assemblies. 
The^esult of this altered policy has been to arrest the previously 
rapi<P*»dvauce of those communities in population and material 
wealth, and, as has been stated by Sir Charles Dilke, in his “ Greater 
Britain,’’ they are now in a comparatively languishing condition. 

Such circumstances afford little ground for the hope expressed 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan, that the colonies will contribute any sum 
such as might have an appreciable effect in relieving the J&bour- 
market of this country. Whatever funds they may contribute will 
be restricted exclusively to the efbigration of young persons under 
thirty, and unencumbered with families ; wherea% the class which 
uatepayers are kiterested in removing are piarricd couples in middle 
life, still capable of elhcieut labour, but eucumbered with families 
which they cannot maintain upcti the low Y^ges with uncertain 
employment afforded in the mother coifntry, and who are rapidly 
gliding down the incline, at foot of ^hich the inevitable workhouse 
yawns to receive them. The colonies, although they not unreason- 
ably restrict the expenditure of colonial funds to the importation of 
first-cftiss labour, woul(^be \'fillingi enough to receive, at the cost of 
the mother country, emigrant families such ^s I have described, 
ami the higher rate of wages, with cheap and abundant food attain- 
able in those countries, would enable the parents to maintain their 
children in comfort and independence until they became of an age 
to work for themselves. 

The removal to Australia of such a family as I have referred to, 
say a father and mother over forty, and four children under ten, 
would involve an outlay of 50/., the emigration of a similar family 
to Canada would cost 20/. The mean 35/., would involve an annual 
charge of 35^. for interest and sinking fuud, at which price I 
imagine no Board of Gruardians would be deemed extravagant in 
purchasing for the parish they represent immunity from the more 
than probable contingency of the family becoming chargeable on 
the rates ; , and should the suggestion hereinafter made (that 
the local rate should be supplei#iented by a grant from the Con- 
solidated Fund), he adopted, the cost to the parish would be 
reduced to the insignificant sum of t7s. 6d, annually for each 
such family. * 

If, then, effectual relief is to be given, we must look at home 
for the necessary funds, and the! more the condition of the working 
classes is considered, the more a knowledge of the causes which 
have reduced them to that conditioi\, is attained, the more will the 
conviction be forced upon us that emigration#, is the appropriate and 
efficacious remedy, and that the application to that object of public 
funds, whetlver derived^ from local rates or from general taxation, 
is legitimate and salutary. 

As we have submittjpd to a large expenditure in blood and money 
in the attempt to force the Chinese and Japanese to open their ports 
for the reception of our manufactures, it may be worth while_to 
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consider wlietber, after all, we might not for the same money, and 
without expending the lives of our sailors or soldiers, have ci^ated 
an equal demand for our produce by removing portions our 
inadequately employed labourers to colonies in which the 3 /^ould 
immediately have become consumers. 

For instance, as the trade returns show that the inhabitants of 
Australia and New Zealand consume British manufactures at the 
rate of 8/. to 10/. per liead of the European population, it may not 
be extravagant to assume that ten such families as I have described 
would, if transplanted to those colonies, give employment to one 
head of a family remaining at hohic; and thus the beneficial action 
of emigration isf, twofold — immediate, iii^ reducing competition for 
employment, and u^itimatq, in increasing the amount* of employ inonit 
in the parent state. 

I will not extend tjic limits ofUliis paper by dwelling upon what 
is already suflieiently evidenced and generally admiUed, that to the 
emigrant the change would k'C ^reat gain, bub will content myself 
W'ith stating as the result of twenty-four years’ experience, that the 
Australian colonies offer to the agricultural labourer, on condition 
that he abstains from intoxicating drinUs, an^l is reasonably prudent, 
a certainty that within five years he may, if he desires it, take the 
position of a yeoman cultivating his own farm. ^ 

Of the objections usually urged against emigration two only 
appear to me to require special notice. The pica most relied upon 
seems to be that emigration drains the country of its strength, its 
best producers — for it is the young, the vigorous, the enterprising, 
who go, leaving the aged, the feeble, and the apathetic to burden 
the ratepayers of this country. I would reply — 1st. That the 
young, the vigorous, the enterprising, arc a source of strength and 
of wealth only in the prop.orUon in which the country afford means 
of employment, and when their number exceeds that limit tliey 
hccomo a burden, if not a source of danger; and, 2ndly — That 
the emigration at present going on, citli'cr voluntary or with the 
aid of colonial funds, cannot bo stayed or checked, ajid is almost 
exclusively of that valued class bf vigorous youth, whereas the 
emigration which I advocate, in the interest and, at the cost of the 
mother country, would be aimost exclusively of middle aged parents 
with their cl>ildrcn. ' 

Again, farmers, and occasionally other employers, object that 
emigration, by reducing c^nnpetitioh, will occasion a rise in the 
rate of wages, and necessarily diminish rent and profits. To this llie 
answer is that a liigli rate of ,wages does ijpt necessarily imply dear 
labour or increased cost of production ; on the contrary, experience 
has proved that the labour of tlie well-fed, well clothed, well-housed, 
and instructed workmen iiifrour northern cg)unties, andk in Australia, 
is cheaper at 20^. to 305. per week than that of the under-fed, ill- 
clad, badly-housed, and uniustructed labourer ^ in Devonshire, and in 
the south and west of Ireland at 9s, to IO 5 . per week. I would ask 
those objectors whether they have not found it pay to keep their 
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horses in good condition, corn-fed and comfortably stabled, and if 
so would suggest that, were they to extend to their human 
labot^rs the same careful consideration which they bestow upon 
their Ifcwtes, they might after all find it economical to employ meat- 
fed, well-clad, and comfortably-housed farm servants, even at 205 . 
per week, ^ 

In fine, the considerations that tlie kingdom at large is interested 
in the solution of this question, and that this interest is intensified 
in certain over-peopled districts, lead to the conclusion thaf the 
proper answer to the proposition under consideration is : (Ist,) That 
emigration on an extended scale would induce most advantageous 
results, especially to the working classes. (2nd.) That a system of 
loijal rating, supfdemented by subsidies in nid from the consolidated 
revenues, would best meet the justice of the case, whilst those 
subsidies' would operate as powerfu> stimulants t© action in the more 
distressed districts. 

The House of Ooininons, at tl^e ifistigation of the Postniaster 
General, recently voted 7,000,000/., for increasing our facilities for 
telegraphic communication. Is it very unreasonable to assume 
that thdy might be indu(;pd to® placed one-seventh of that sum at the 
disposal of Mr. Goschen for the purpose of improving the condition 
of liiie working classes, and arresting the rapid increase in the poor’s 
rate? I believe not, and that 1,000,000/. from the consolidated 
revenue, supplemented by a lilce sum levied in the form of an emi- 
gration rate on the over-peopled districts, would suffice for the 
removal of 57,142 families, which being in augmentation of the 
ordinary emigration would, in a very few yeai?j, adjust the balance 
between labour and employment. 


Ofi the Same. By liEv. Brooke Lambert. 

This paper answers the fiVst part of this question in the negative ; 
and, therefor^ it docs not fall within its province to take any 
notice of the second part. ^In answering the first part in the 
negative, I assume thftt those who answer it in the affirmative give 
the usual reason, the only English reas«fn, that we should thereby 
I reduce pauperism. Should I be favoured with the pi’esenco of 
Jiuy of our colonists, I trust that in my answer to the English reason, 
I shall show cause why the colonists thenlselves should not wish for 
immigrants, except under conditions almost apart from state aid. 

It is commonly supposecLthat Englaiyl is over-populated, and the 
labour market in Englaiul overstocked. Ift you ask those who 
make these statements, on what they ground their belief, they will 
tell you that the great i^jerease of pauperism in this country is a 
direct result of the former, and that the number of men out of work 
is an absolute proof of l;lie latter statement. Their remedy for this 
state of things is therefore emigration. Emigrate — I use the verb 
in an active sense, emigrate — send the people out of the countiy, 

2 m ^ 
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arid so reduce tlie surplus population ; emigrate, and so relieve the 
labour market of the enormous pressure. 

But first let us ask whether there has been so great an i^rease 
in pauperism. If we compare the figures year by year, we should 
arrive at the conclusion that during the last ten years pauperism had 
increased about 17 per cent., thqugh I believe the increase to bo 
almost entirely metropolitan. But now, if we turn to the Poor 
Law Tables (Twenty-first Annual Report, p. 12) we find that when 
the iu crease of population is compared with the increase of paupers, 
a very difierent result is shown. 


Tear, 

1 1 

i ^ 

ropulation. < 

Total relieved. 

« 

Per cent, on c 

Population. 

1840 

17,534,000 

l‘,088,(iS3 

ta * 

0*2 Irish Famine 




( 1850 = 6-7 5C = 5-3 52 = 5-0). 

1854 

18,017,000 ! 

804.017 1 

d-r, 

1858 

10,444.000 1 

008,880 1 

4-7 

18()0 

10,837,(K)0 I 

844, ()33 ! 

4*3 

I8(>;.i 

lit), 445,000 ' 

1.070,382 

/)‘3 cLaiicashire Famine. ♦ 

18G0 

1>1,700,000 

1,018,140 

4-7 




The remaining years range between 




4*8 and 4*4. ' 


These arc the highest and lowest tigures in the last twenty years ; 
and it is to bo observed that, though the decrease in 1869 amounts 
to I'o, when compared with 1840, the increase has never brought 
the numbers up to those of the highest year (1849), and this though 
wheat was then ds. a quarter cheaper, wliilst it was 14^. a quarter 
cheaper in the lowest year(18GO). If we go back to the year in 
wliicli the percentage was Exactly the sane, we find it to have 
hcen the year 1858, when wheat was 4.s. 6d, a quarter cheaper. 
So that, if we attribute the largo amoi,mt of pauperism iii 1849 
to the Irish famine, that in 1863 to the Lancashire famine, and 
that ill 18G9 to the panic of 1866 (for the effects on the national 
system of such slioeks do not sl/bw il]r3m.selves at once), we sliall 
find that, though, if the j^xpericnce of merShants be relied on, 
there never has been so ^lack a time as the present in all classes 
of conimei'cc, the effect is much less easy tc be distinguished when 
le-ited by the increase of pt^upcrisni., 

But, if it is not shown by figures that pauperism has increased, it 
may still be that it is a condition of such an island as ours, where 
certainly we seem at first sight to bo uearVig the limit of population, 
whether as tested by^space or power of production. Let us, how- 
ever, look across tlie water, and see whether this evil of pauperism 
is unknown in those coui/iries to which 'v\«5 are sending emigrants, 
with the benevolent hope that we shall relieve ourselves of pau- 
lierism, I take the slate of Massachusetts* in America, and the 
colonies of Victoria, South Australia, and New South Wales. I 
lj,ave had no particular reason for making this selection. The 
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retur^js of Massachusetts came into my hands, and I thought it 
would give a fair average view of the question. Of some statistics 
witli f^ference to New South Wales I had heard ; and I wished to 
see whether the same state of things existed in neighbouring 
colonies. 

I take first Massachusetts, where every eflPort is made to reclaim, 
as well as to relieve, those who have fallen into a condition needing 
state aid. The reports of the Commissioners of Alien Passengers 
and Foreign Paupers read just like our own reports. For instance, 
the report of 1858 says, ‘‘These institutions are becoming filled to 
repletion, and tlie expenses are increasing frightfully (p. 66). In 
the same report tjicre is abu^ulant evidence, not onl^Jlhat a large and 
increasing pauper class exists, but that thc^ are not delivered from 
that infanjous pest the vagrants (called euphoniously Transient Pau- 
pers), “who lo^e and breakfast at the stateexpenSe, and then go their 
way ” (p. 21). hV)!’ the year ending October 1, 1858, there were 2300 

admissions at Monsoii, of whom 1231) w?re from Monson and Palmer, 
nearly all being of this class of vagrants. And that these are exactly 
of the ivime predatory class q{ paupers as ours, may be shown by 
these remarks — “ Parties have been found in our almshouses, with 
deeds of real estate, and I'cady money in their packets. On March 
24tri, a female drew fifty dollars from a certain savings’ bank, and on 
the 25th was sent to Tewksbury as a state pauper. The money was 
remitted to Europe for the benefit of the ‘ pauper’s ’ mother. Some 
months afterwards the discovery was made by the committee^; and the 
pauper, by her own desire, was despatched to ,enjoy her mother’s 
society, and her own earnings.” 

And now let us see to what extent pauperism of the same type as 
that in England exists. I quote from “ The Fourth Annual Report of 
the Board of State Chafities, of Massachusetts,” October, 1867, 
p. 1 30. “ If we take the present population of Massachusetts as 

1,300,000 (which is little enough)* we find that about one in every 
130 of that number has been fully supported as pauper the past 
year, the avenfge number thus supported being about 6250, or one 
in every 208 of the populartion. *Of this average number, about 
4000 are supported by the towns and citie^, and about 2250 by the 
state. The number relieved and partially supported, including 
about 1400 persons, for whom the state has made or will make 
reimbursement, is about 23,000, on one in every 56 of the population. 
The •number of vagrants I estimate this year as 20,000 (whole 
number, including duplicates, 40,000 and upwards) ; but since most of 
these would probably not !lc included ift census returns, let us take 
7000 as the number of that class properly belonging to Massachusetts. 
This would be one in every 185 of the whole population ; and the 
whole number supported dhd relieved wouTd become 40,000, or one 
ill every 32 of the population.” 

* Since the population of Massachusetts in the last return I have found was, 
I860, 1,231,066, I should think this was a very low estimate. 
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And this is the condition of a country whcio xo 

met, not haphazard, but by an excellent system, reformatory as well 
as charitable, state almshouses, and workhouses ; in a cjitontry 
where the immigration agent is responsible for the removal or 
support of those who become chargeable to the state within a year, 
and where a large sum of monpy is spent annually in removing 
paupers beyond the sea. 

Let us turn to Victoria. I take the Registrar-Generars return 
for "Victoria, 1867. 

VlCTOUlA, I860. 


Population (p.<7) Ist Jan. 18(i5 ... 
Increase of Birth^ over I^eaths ... 

By excess of Immigration over Emigration 

Population on olstoDec. ..® 

Increase 


... 005,501 
... 15,454 ^ 

5,084 


(>20,039 

21,138 


In Victoria there are many institutions for the support of those in 
distress, and they may bo divided into charitable institutions, bene- 
volent institutions, hospital and orpl&n a^lums. I have taken no 
account of orphan , asylums, and the only use I have made of the 
hospitals is to deduct all cases of disease returned in them — ^ 


(P. 99) Cluiritable Institutions. ToUil relieved 37,340 

(P 197) ,, „ Total diseases ... ... 10,109 27,171 

Or (>,000 more than tlic increased population of the colony. 

(P. KX)) Benevolent Institutions. Total relieved ... ... 40,99t) 

(P, 2(K)) ,, , ,, Total diseases anddeaths 1,875 39,121 


The gross total would therefore amount to ... ... ... 00,292 


But of 40,996, there are, belongivg to^’ the Immigrants’ Home, 
16,375. Now of total iinmigranls (p. 3) 30,970, there were from — 


United Kingdom 

f 


. 10,8152 

Foreign Parts ... 



. 1,700 

Neighbouring Colonies... ^ 

4r 


. 18,400 




;K),970 


i.f’., 12,571 foreigner.s, 18,4U5\rom neigliboiiriiig colonies. 

80 that two out of every throo immigrants have been in the 
colony for sonic time. The coloni.sts fairly belonging i(f the 
Immigrants’ Home will be (in total 10,375) 9825, whilst those fairly 
chargeable to Englaiiji will 6 e 6550. 

And deducting from 40,990 

0,550 


Tot al diseases and deaths 


34,440 
1 1,875 
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Charitable Institutions 27, 171 

Benevolent Institutions J32,r)71 


Our corrected total becomes 50,742 


And let no one fancy that the figlircs have been pushed to their 
farthest bearing ; one total calculated hero as 2059, is stated in a 
foot note (p, 100) to be heads of families representing 7813 perspns. 
So that the number per cent, is at least 9*5, as compared with our 
English return of (but we shall havcito make deduction) 4*7. 

The expenditure on charitable institutions is 115,094/. 14vV. 2d, 
(p. 102), or at thij rate of 3 a* S\d, per head on the ivfiole population, 
Of^this 70,365/. 3<^, lOd, is paid by governnfent, 32,302/. by private 
individual^, and 13,027/. lO.?. lid, contributed from other sources. 


SOUTH AUS'iRAtlA. 

Let us turn to South Australia. And here I shall desert my own 
statistics* lest it should K^e saicl tlialfl, a stranger, am dealing with 
statistics of which I know nothing, and take some figures copied 
from the Sydney Herald^ of December 25, 1808. They occur in a 
paper by Mr. Roberts, read to J;Iie Royal Society of Sydney. ‘‘The 
total population of New South Wales is 447,620. The number 
of persons in all institutions is 4076, or one in every 110 people, 
and if those wholly dependent on government are taken, one in every 
170.” 

“In 1867, 121 women were accouched in the Benevolent Asylum 
(seventy-seven unmarried). The children in benevolent asylums 
equal one in 353 of the population. Tho increase in the number of 
children was so great, that •ninety-three were transferred from 
Sydney to Rcnswick.” 

After narrating the steps taken to put relief under a national 
Poor Law system, and showing how the buildings had to be 
increased, he says — “The cjaily Average was, iu 1863, 624; in 
1868 it was 1041, an ♦ncrease of 417 in four and a half years.” 

“ In 1865 the total expenditure for Foot** Law relief in England and 
'•Wales was 6,264,961/., or at the rate of 6a’.* per head of the whole 
population. In Sydney, the total expenditure in 1867 was 88,139/., 
or at the rate of 35 . ll|r/. per head of theVhole population.” 

“'the differeuce between the two expenditures is, that in New 
South Wales it includes tl|e government subscription to charities, 
and does not include relief to able-bodied paupers.” 

“ The mean number of all classes of paupers in England receiving 
in-door relief alf one time<ivas, at Lady-day, 1865, 111,494, or one 
in 187.” 

“ The paupers in New South Wales, calculated by the number of 
inmates in benevolent asylums, destitute children's asylums, and 
other schools were, on December 31, 1867, 2538, or one in 176.” 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

New South Wales has a population of 172,860 (Report, 1867, p. 1). 
The return of destitute poor is as follows (p. 6) ; — ^ 


In-door. 

Out-door. 

TotaL 

Males 

170 

Males 

735 


females 

107 

Fomalos 

923 



277 


1058 

1,935 


About 1 in every PO. 

This, be it remembered, is exclusive of all hospital relief which was 
administered to llfiG persons, i/itli a daily average of 152, and of 
all lunatic asylums in which there were 287 patients, 262 of whom 
'WQre admitted without fee, cuid 25 with fee. The expenditure on 
destitute poor has increased in tnis colony more than 4000/. a year 
during the last three years, while the population has inc. reused 
(p. xiv.), since 1862 only 37*53<, ancfthe acreage under cuftivation, 
near 100 (92) per cant. The population 2 .^., has increased 27*7 per 
cent., the expenditure on paupers has increased 111 per cent., •and 
yet the whole cultivated land has increased nearly 100 per cent. 
The total expenditure on charity being 17,260/. Os, the rate 
per head on the population is 3s, l^d. 

Now, there are undoubtedly qualifying circumstances in con- 
nection with these ’statistics. In comparing the colonial charities 
with English expenditure on pauperism, we must remember that the 
whole expenditure on charity is given in the colonies, whilst in 
England much is done by» private hospitals and charities, whose 
returns are not included in our Poor'Law statistics. We must re- 
member, further, that in our colonies we have most selfishly planted 
a population of convicts, whoso children, so closely is pauperism 
connected with crime, no doubt, like themselves, come on public 
charity. Nor are we to forget* that , colonists are migratory, and 
often make a forced march, leaving behind tbeir baggage {impedi- 
mentis relictis^ as Cmsar uSed to say), their wives, and children. 

But, when you have*‘takeu all these facts into consideration, and* 
made corresponding reduction in these very alarming figures, I 
submit that you have proof of a very terrible state of things. For, 
against the qualifying circumstances are to be weighed the*fact, 
that emigration as well as immigration tjkes place in America and 
in the colonies, large cums of money being sometimes spent on this. 
The American Commissioners of State Paupers, in Boston, say, 
“So far from enforcing* removals beyor^l the sea, the committee 
have not granted a passage to one-third of the applicants. The 
office has been thronged with paupers, who, with tears and piteous 
entreaties, have begged for conveyance to their nativQ land, but 
were refused as not coming within the rules specified.” If this be 
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BO we must write off a large number whose friends have sent for 
theii to England, or who have returned there before their last shilling 
was«pent, and must remember that our figures represent the residue 
left, after private and public efforts have done their work. And 
then, against all the facts which qualify the statistics, must bo set 
the one great fact that this pauperism occurs in a land where wages 
are at least as large as in England, where food is much cheaper, 
and where land is iinliinited. If these statistics are true, if such a 
condition obtains in lands where there is a constant cry for»moro 
labour, where no such overcrowding, as on hypothesis, has produced 
pauperism, in England exists, anef in countries where no Atlantic 
or Pacific Ocean rolls between the pauper and, unlimited space, 
sorely they witeiess to tlie fact that it ^s harfily worth while to 
send out of the country by state aid those of our people 'who are 
almost Jiaupers here ; surely the colonists can Jiardly desire that wo 
should send thege. * 

Civlum non animuni mutant (jui irans mare curruul — Heaven 
preserve our colonies from that rapidly spreading epidemic of con- 
tagious pauperism. 

But* it is further copimoiAy supposed that our land has nearly 
reached the limit of production. Now, witl\ regard to the . land 
ali^ady under cultivation, it is a mistake to suppose that we liavc 
by any means reached this limit. “ In East Flanders,'^ says Mens. 
Lavaleye, (quoted by Mr. W. L. Newman ‘ Questions for a Re- 
formed Parliament, p. 113,’) “ each farmer having rather less than 
two-and-adialf acres to till, manages to support pretty nearly as 
many souls as the English farmer with sevwi-and-a-half acres ; ” 
and this, not in consequence of any natural fertility of soil, for, 
says Mons. Lavaleye, “ England has its fine pastures, which feed 
without expense, innumerable flocks, ♦but in Flanders we find a 
natural sterility wbicli can only be overcome by the use of an enor- 
mous quantity of manure.” I am by no means prepaied to preach 
a revolution in the land ihws of the country. But it is well to Ix^ar 
in mind thi^ result of small holdings and peasant propi ietorship, 
and to remember, that whilst is commonly supposed that large 
farms only will pay^it seems that if wc were to go to the opposite 
extreme, and make farms as small ast gardens, they might with 
educated, not Irish, proprietors pay rnifch better. An immense 
amount of land is not under cultivation — to wliat extent I liave been 
uuable to form any estimate. But any t)nc who travels about Eng- 
land with his eyes open must be convinced, that a very large pro- 
portion of land is not under cuUivatiyn, either because it is called 
waste, or because it suit/ the owner to keep it for purposes of sport 
or pleasure out of tillage. Of the waste land, it may be true to say 
that it will imt repay ^ large out-lay ctf capital ; but many of you 
will have observed how the expenditure of a very small capital of < 
labour brings these w,aste bits into cultivation wherever they are 
near houses ; the encroachments on commons add ultimately very 
largely to the revenue of the lord of the manor. With respect to 
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the other class of property, which is kept out of production because 
it suits the owner better to use it ij) some other way, it is Very 
clear that in our insular condition, should a long war, for instance, 
keep us from importing, it might very soon be found nCbessary 
to make it productive. These considerations may very considerably 
modify the common view that oip* land has reached the limit of 
production, and raise the question which I will not here discuss, 
whether a large amount of land is not remaining unproductive, 
becaiftc of a tenure of land, inconsistent with our insular condition, 
a tenure whereby the good of the many is sacrificed to the pleasure 
of the few. 

But whilst I m^e these suggestions in connection with the common 
notion that EnglanU is o^^er populated, I must be allowed to add«a 
few remarks with respect to the overstocking of the labour market. 
The labour market is#.said to be gkitted. Why ? Because there are 
so many people out of employment. Now there ai;G two classes of 
men who are without work. 'Jffiierp are, first, those who will not work 
because they do not choose to work. There are, secondly, those who 
do not work because people do not choose to employ them. There 
has been for many years past a lafge clilss of ^vorkmen out of employ 
on account of strikes, and those who liave engaged in these strikes 
have it commonly laid to their charge that they are refusing to w(fi*k 
at wages which would keep them froni starvation, and are thereby 
forcing capital to find employment in other countries. Now with 
regard to these men, it is only a class feeling which prevents us 
from recognising in them a spirit worthy of martyrs, which moves 
them to resist temptation, and to remain idle rather than hinder 
the cause which they have at heart. They have of course made 
mistakes. People who are enthusiastic about anything commonly do 
make mistakes, and allow tho:r energy to ca^'ry them too far ; but if 
a few skilled labourers are out of emplcfy because they will not work, 
that hardly proves that the labour market is glutted. And it is 
very much to be doubted, whether the statement that capital is 
leaving the country be true. It is very inucli to Iw questioned, 
whether, as in the case of the cotton famine, the crash is due Avholly 
to the cause alleged, and is not ratlier to bei attributed to over- 
production. At any rate, ivhen want of confidence is restored, a 
country witli a capital acctimulating at a rale of 1 o{),000,000/. per 
annum is not likely to allow its labour to be diverted to other 
countries. There may yet be developments of the small profit, and 
quick return system, of which we at present littte dream. 

But as to the second clf^ss, there arj very large numbers of 
people who do not work because people don’t choose to employ 
them. Let us take the analogy of domestic service to throw light 
on this, 1 suppose, th»i; if you coun| in the advertisement 
columns, the “want places” against the “servants wanted,” you 
would not find the number of the one largely to exceed that of the 
other. You will always find a large number of servants out of 
place, and a large number of householders wanting servants. But 
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serj^nis are out of place, not because there are no places for them, 
but because householders do not choose to employ, except for a short 
liuft, servants who are not worth their money. If you had formed 
the cfinclusion that the domestic servant market was glutted, from 
the fact that so many servants were out of place, would not a little 
inquiry convince you that housekeepers would pay almost any 
reasonable sum for trustworthy servants? And this 1 believe to bo 
the case in respect of the labour market generally ; there is an 
overplus of labour, but there is a deficiency of good labour? One 
may generalise too much on a fejtv instances, but, living as I do, in 
one of the most pauper-stricken parts of London, I state it as my 
deliberate conviction, tWit in my ])arish of 11,^00 (among which 
Ml ere are few1^killed artisans), I have jrery few men out of work 
because there is no work. The greater number of those out of work 
are those who have thrown away%iany phancds in life, and who will 
throw away many more so long as they retain their love of drink 
and laziness. So far 1 had written* when I came upon a letter of 
Mr. Carleton TufFnell, in the Poor Law Board report (p. 89.) He 
says : — It may appear incredible that a great demand for labour 
can exist simultaneously wiili a nfiiltitude of people seeking employ- 
ment and unable to find it. The real demand is not simply for 
If^our, but trained labour, efficient labour, intelligent labour.” 

Let me not be supposed^ to be publishing or repeating a libel on 
the working class. 1 believe the educated, the properly called woik- 
ing class, is not in want of work. Whenever I state this, I am mot 
with the enquiry, How about Poplar, and Woolwich, and Lancashire ? 
I reply, these aj*e cases of local congestion — but to meet them we do 
not want Government to spend money on emigration of men utterly 
unfit to do agricultural work, but whilst applying such exceptional 
remedies as the case m^iy re(|uire, to I^istitute or promote a general 
system of registration, wherbby men might learn where labour was 
wanted. If some suchj^lan was in force, a great deal of valuable 
labour, which is by emigration for ever lost to the country, might be 
kept in it, t» add by ils produce to the wealth of Ihe land. It seems 
a suicidal policy to throw »away» your money because you have no 
means of using it, ifnd that good labour is money I suppose no one 
in this section will deny. * 

At the root of the cry for emigration lies, however, the desire to 
get rid of some of our helpless^ paupers^ and if the Poor Law Board 
hjd earlier relaxed its restrictions as to contribution towards emigra- 
tion expenses, a very large number would have been shipped off. if 
we were deliberately tr| do this now.^an outcry would arise from the 
colonies against emigration as against tranitportation. The mass of 
helpless folk now in the colonics, as shown by the figures above 
quoted, leadf me to believe that when they begin to feel the pressure 
of taxation there, they will exercise a very vigilant watch ever the 
class introduced; aneVthe American system of making the immigra- 
tion agent responsible for those who pass through his hands would 
provide an effectual check. 
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And as I have assumed throughout that material aid to emigration 
is asked in order to remedy pauperism, lot me beg of you to re- 
member that, in thus striving to remedy pauperism by emigration, 
you are trying to cut the knot in place of untying it, and are dbing a 
great evil. The problem of pauperism cannot be solved by the 
formula of emigration. And wlien^the rapid growth of population 
(for, remember, the snowball is so big that it increases in geometric 
progression at every turn), has narrowed the available space, our 
posterhy will have to solve the problem we are shirking ; but they 
will have to solve it under much less favourable conditions, for all 
the while this pauper-plague will have spread with the growth of the 
population in the new countries, and with ^the gradually narrowing 
outlet in the old, and* very terribly stern measures will*’be required t# 
deal with these half-civilised barbarians — half-civilised because they 
have all the vices ofii civilisation f only half-civilised becaifse they 
have not attained to any of its privileges. ^ 

But we have been, perhaps, iiscpssing the question too selfishly ; 
we ought to consider not only the good of the community, but the 
good of the class for whose benefit emigration is intended. If 
emigration will really benefit thO' labohring class, then, since the 
welfare of the community is to be estimated by the greatest good of 
the greatest number, the State ought to put aside all selfish con- 
siderations, and to try whether the supposed difiiculties as to the 
reception of our emigrants in other countries might not be overcome. 
Now, it is commonly supposed that every man who emigrates is 
necessarily bettered. The statistics which I have given you may 
tend to modify this conclusion. If the constant complaint of the 
Commissioners of State Paupers in America bo like our own, of the 
increasing class of vagrants ; if they do not grant one-third of the 
passages homeward applied foB; if, in Australia, of 31,000 emigrants 
18,400 come from neighbouring colonies*; this shows pretty clearly 
that all men do not find emigration to be a success. To these facts, 
I add two cuttings from recent papers. The first from the Spectator^ 
September 4th, 1869, from a letter by Mr. K-obert Conivgsby: — ‘^It 
should not be forgotten that thousands of good mechanics are unable 
to find work at their own trades in America. Tl»3 case of these men 
is very pitiable, when, after Ifaving exhausted the means taken with 
them from Europe, they ale compelled to undertake the roughest 
descriptions of labour for a living.’^ My next cutting is from 
the Toronto Glohe^i July I4th, 1869. — ‘‘The conduct of some, 
not many, of the emigrants who have been sent out from England 
(i.e, from the Woolwich Dockyards) h^s been discreditable in 
the last degree. Cases* have come to our personal knowledge of 
mothers of young children being so helplessly drunk before getting 
into the cars at Quebec, as *i;o be incapable^ of attendb^g either to 
themselves or those they had in charge.’^ It goes on to say : — 
“ Money spent in such a way is worse than thrown away, as some of 
this year’s emigrants have made painfully manifest.” Thrown 
away, indeed, for into the future of such as these it is useless to 
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eliquire. Aiid yet these were most carefully selected from a mass of 
thousands of applicants. 

\But at any rate some good is done, say the enthusiasts for 
emigtation ; leave out of sight these few failures, and remember what 
a boon you are granting to those who remain at home. They will 
take the place of those who are ^one ; the country has at worst got 
rid of some who were not worth keeping, and others will take their 
place. I neither believe the failures to bo few, nor that the result 
supposed follows. In unskilled labour this may be so, btrt in all 
skilled labour a long period must elapse before a class rises, lit to 
take the place of those who are gone. As anybody can be a clergy< 
man, and the public generally are perfectly satisfied if a man wears 
•a white tie, I*will not take an example^ of m/ own as one of the 
learned professions ; but take either of the others — the law, medicine, 
and thfb to-be recognised profession, the architect’s, and fancy, if you 
can, how the^ap would be filled up, were the principal men of the 
profession in any large numbers suddenly removed. Skill of hand, 
as of mind, requires some time for its development. 

I say in large numbers, for the whole contention of this paper is 
agaiftst emigration sp wholesale* as to require state aid ; I am not 
declaiming against emigration which is tjic result of personal 
enthusiasm on the part of the emigrant, or the consequence of 
deliberate choice on the part of the benevolent. I am an advocate 
for emigration when it is dictated by the desire to change the 
atmosphere of this conventionality-ridden, propriety- smothered 
country, for the free action and larger sphere of the new world, but 
I declaim against the introduction of emigmtion as a panacea for 
pauperism, or as an expedient for the supply of an exaggerated 
want. 

J will conclude wjth a practical •suggestion as to the cure of 
pauperism in connection with emigration. There may be, from 
time to time, men in the pauper class who show a desire to quit it. 
If we are ever to reform them, we must provide somethiug better 
than stoneiyard or even wheat-grinding labour. We must give them 
some intelligent occupation, Avhich will engage the mind as well as 
the hand ; some employment which, being useful, and requiring some 
exercise of mind, will remind them Unit they are still men worthy of 
consideration, and needing an exercise fbr those faculties which dis- 
tinguish them from the beasts. The prevailing fear is that by pro- 
viding such employment, we should interfere with the honest 
fabourer. An idle fear, as it seems to me, for the indirect taxes 
caused by their depredations on soc^ty, and by their claims on private 
charity — the direct t;ix, in poor, police, and county rates, all have to 
be remembered when we speak of interference with labour ; these 
interfere wHh his net ^earnings just as»much as the mere withdrawal 
of some labour. But we should at least try and devise an employ^ 
ment which will interfere with honest labour as little as possible. On 
the foreshores of our rivers, which are government and not private 
property, there are large tracts of^land which might be reclaimed 
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with comparative ease. Suppose we formed colonies^ of select^! 
paupers in such places ; let them at first be employed only in simpie 
reclamation, and after six months’ probation be advanced to the culn- 
vation of land. And when they had shown themselves ^ood 
labourers, when the demon of pauperism had been exorcised by hard 
labour, and the taint of pauperism exterminated by honest labour, 
when the vims of pauperism had been eliminated from their own 
and their children’s blood by fresh air and good exercise, might there 
not remain a class of emigrants whom it would be an honour to our 
country to export, and a benefit to oyr colonies to receive? 

Such a scheme might require State aid, and such, or such like, a 
scheme would, in mj mind, be wmrthy to rec^^ive it. But until some 
such plan is set on foot, let iw beware how, in endea\^!)uring to rid ♦ 
our country of a supposed surplus of labour, or a fancied plethora of 
population, we throw-away Sfafe-mdney ; and in this misuse *of it, 
saddle on our colonies the burden of that pauperism, w-bich has been 
a burden that neither we nor tlnfy aT»e able to bear. 


The Rev. T. II. Clark, of Clifton, ^ead a paper ou fa'ame 
subject. He said we bad abundant proof that the labou? market 
is over-stocked. There have been numerous mootings of the uiiem-t. 
ployed, and it was stated the other day, at a congress in Birming 
ham, that a million and a half of working men w-ere in a state of 
compulsory idleness. It -was a selfish and short-sighted policy to 
keep in the country those we cannot employ lest we should lose 
some of our good workman. Presuming that emigration is desirable, 
how is it to be accomplished ? Many most suihible for emigration 
cannot raise the funds for this purpose ; nor can emigration societies 
do much, nor the boards of guardians. I'he state should grant or 
lend money for this purpose, then our».couiury and tlic colonies 
would both be benefited. Other steps should be taken for ame- 
liorating the condition of our people, but in the meantime a 
national system of colonial emigration should be adopted. ^ 

A paper, by Mr. S. J. Nash, th^ relations between emi- 
gration and education, followed. Mr. Nash advl’jcated the estab- 
lishment of emigration school^. Emigration he regarded as the 
great want of the times, but he saw that the great difiiculty was for 
all above the labouring classes to be able to fit themselves for it. 
To accomplish this schools might well be established. Schools for 
beys and girls might be made attractive by inducements, might be 
controlled and regulated by the governmcjjt in concert with the 
colonies. For this an e»migration department was needed. The 
writer suggested that emigration might be made easy by a bounty or 
benefit attached to a first, secoSid, or third clase certificate* on passing 
an examination by a government inspector. The shoeing of a horse, 
the building of a waggon, brickmaking, would all, how^ever, be 
subjects of examination. Such a system would especially be adapted 
to youths. With adults the writer did not propose to deal. 
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\ A paper, lijy Major-General Croggan, R.A., on the same subject, 
-As read. He pointed out that most emigrants paid their own fares 
-Athat during the past year half a million sterling had been remitted 
to tlwi United Kingdom by immigrants settled in the United Slates 
for the purpose of bringing over their friends. It was desirable, 
however, that government should substitute for the present system a 
national passage line of steam ships between the colonies and Eng- 
land. Such a lino of vessels need not become a charge on the public 
estimates. The writer entered at length into tlie details * 0 ! tins 
plan, and claimed for it that it would enable emigi’ants to reach 
Australia with practically as Ifltle difficulty as th^ now find in 
making their way to tlie^iiew districts of the United States. 

• A paper By J. Newton, F.RS., 4)llowefl. He thought that 
emigration might be made self-supporting, and that, therefore, one 
of government aid need not givej. Wo required rather an 
association hqjre, which should have capital enough to buy lands 
abroad, and have them surveyed^aiuV allotted, so as to suit all classes 
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IVIj*. John Bate said: The annual reports of the Emigration Coiumissioners, 
<T!’ whicli twenty-nine have been published up to the present time, afford conclusive 
and most instructive information^ of tlio progress and direction of emigration from 
the United Kingdom. From those reports it appears that, since the year 181b, 
0,498,t)70 persons have emigrated. It was not until the year 1847 tlml emigration 
upon a large scale existed ; in that year the number reached 258,000, whilst the 
highest number in any previous year was 129,000, and the annual average for the 
period of thirty-(mc }ear8 to 1847 was only 6d,04d — for seven years following 
1847 (which was tlie first year of the Irisli famine) the numbers emigrating 
exceeded 300,0t)0 per annum. In 1855 the numbers fell to 170,000. In 1863, the 
height of the cotton famine, the iiuiiibers retjiphed 223,000; the annual average for 
tlie past six years to tb* close of 1808 being 200,000. It should, however, be 
slated, that tlie above figures in^ude foreigners Avho have embarked at English 
ports. My object in referring thus iiiinulely to these statistics of emigration is to 
dl.-^ibuso the public mind of % most erroneous impression wbicli has got abroad, that 
emignxtion is going 011 a rate seriously detrimentid to the interests of tins country. 
It is tlie desiPe of every English manufacturer to create a market for his produce 
in every corner of the world, ^nd to *#ucourage a trade witli tliose countries which 
consume the most. Sow, which are tliosc countries that arc our best customers? 
fi’lu' colonies and possessions of the empire a>e eonsumors of our produce to the 
extent of upwards of oiie-third of all the rest of the world, and they undoubtedly 
arc our best customers. Emigration has k'cu the inciins of making the United 
Stales of America a great counlrvj as nearl;^ four and a half millions have gone 
from these shores since the clo.se of tlic great European war in 1815, and a better 
illustration of its results cannot, be furnislicd than the letter of the United Sty<^‘V 
Special Commissioner of the Kevenue of the Treasury Departmcnl, in which ho 
states, that; — “From tbo#lst July, 18G5f to the Ist December, 1868, about 
1,000, (XX) mitives of foreign countries have sought a*permanent home in the United 
States. Investigations made some years ago — since when the character of the 
emigration ha# greatly inmroved — showed thiJt these emigrants bring with them 
specie, orlts equivalent, to uie avej*ago amount of eighty dollar.^ per head ; while theiX 
average value to the country as preiducers cannot be estimated at less than half 
the averago value of aft ordinary labourer in the south, prior to the war, viz., 
KXX) dollars. Emigration thus, since the termination of the war, maybe regarded 
as having added 80,090, 090 dollars directly, and 500,000,000 dollars indirectly, to 
the wealth and resources of the countiy.” 
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Mr. S. J. Nash said : Almost my only object in making my appearance b^, 
is to urge the establishment of emigrant schools in tin’s country — schools in which 
children may bo so educated as to bo fit for the colonies when they arrive thgjre. 
I have written a little on this subject, which I regard as one of great importance. 
Few people, however, appear to sympathise with me, but I think that if w^ could 
get hold of girls and boys who now drift away to crime and misery, if we could 
teach them to shoe horses, make bricks, and build wagons, as well as teach them 
the three E’s, we should confer a great bcncClt, not only on ourselves, but likewise 
on the colonies. 1 think that Miss Eye has got hold of a good idea, but that it has 
not yet taken a good shape. She would send out gutter children ; so would I, but 
not untirrhey had been taught something. Boys learn to luive rings and pins, and 
short pipes, and go about dressed like gentlemen, while they have not a shilling to 
bless themselves with. The girls, too, go t4i, be bonnet makers, or anything rather 
than go into domestic service. We are altogether wrong in the class of emigrants 
whom we are trying trf get out. The skilled worknecn ought not to go. I wish 
to get some men who haVe powqc and influence and wealth to t^ke up this ques-* 
, f ion. Emigrant scliools are what we want for this country. 

Sir WiujAM Denison said ; I come bcjrircyou, Mr. President, as one your 
old friends, and I may rehiark U‘at I have had the licnofit of a good deal of 
experience. I began my career, forty veal’s ago and upwrrds, in North 
America. I liave worked my way Ikrou^h t lie Australian colonies, and I have 
seen the garrisons of MalUi, &c., which are falsely called colonics. I now wish 
to speak, however, solely with reference to those colonies which wo have formed 
as receptacles for the overplus of our p(j|pulatiqn. For the last year and half 
I have been employed as chairman of the Eivers Comiifission in the manufactur- 
ing districts, and the state /)f those districts impressed itself in an extraordinary 
way upon my mind. 1 went abroad in 18*1(), and did not come homo till ISOt*, 
and I had consequently not realised the changes wliich had taken place in this 
country during niy absence. 1 liave lately visitedi every large town in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and the stale of tilings as regards, for instance, the relation between 
workmen and employers is very different from wlint it was four-and-twen ty 
years ago. There is a far greater amount of antagonistic feeling between the two 
clnsse.s than there used to bi‘, 8inco the year 1801 tlie populations of Lancjishire 
and Yorkshire have doubled tlieinselves twice, and the increase is still going on. 
The population of the county of Lancaster amounts at present to li, 200,000, and 
it bids fair to increase to 0,000,000 in another thirty years. Our whole popula- 
tJon is about 20, 000, (XX), which in vxty years will probably have increased to 
40,0(X},000. Now, at all events, you will not be aide to ‘leed 40, 000, OCX) of people, 
that is very certain, llaving stated these few facts with regard to the state of the 
country, let me say a few words repecting the proposition before us. I can corroborate 
wliat the Pi’esident has said concerning the condition oJ’ that colony to which he 
specially belonged — South Australia. "I'hougli I was not governor of tljat colony, yet 
I have a thorough knowledge of all the slatistical facts connected with it, and 1 can 
testify that it is an exporter of wheat. In ftiscussXig the (mention of emigration 
tliero are three classes of persons to be considered. There m’c the individuals you 
luive to send out ; then there are the people whom you leave at home in the mother 
country ; and in the tliird place tlfere are the inhabitants of the colony. Now, in 
the name of the colony, I entirely object to making it a place for shooting 
rubbish. Wo are not justified in tunnelling out our paupers merely because they 
are receiving rates. And, to tell you frankly, I do not believe the colonies wifi 
them, because they are not worth having. If wo have reduced them to the 
position of paupers, by misgovernn|ent or want of consideration, wo must 
take the consequences. Wo cannot send out men wlio'iiavo been under the union, 
system, and reduced to the state of miserable creatures by receiving 1 a’. ^d. or 
l.s. (W. a week. Y"ou have no right to drop a man of that kind into a colony, 
and ask the colonists to maintain ^‘tiim until they car: make some use of him. 
Then as to the individuals themselves. There is a very wide scope in the 
colonies. I do not mean to say that a man who can dig^and plough will not be 
useful, but there is plenty of room for the artisan, the *mith, the carpenter, and 
the labourer, who can use his hands and bis muscular capabilities. But there 
is another class. It is one of the great curses of that country that you send out 
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siifcle men, instead of families. It is true that a single mim is the most useful 
fornhe time being, but he is not socially the best man, neither does be relieve 
yoi%here to the same extent as if you send out a married man, with three 
children and his wife. These, again, are what this country would bo too glad 
to get rfll of. It would be far better for the colonies also to receive them. Then 
the man himself will be bonefitod toan extent which you can hardly estimate, 
because he will be relieved of the pressure which comes on him as to the future 
of his children. How, then, can they ♦go to the colonies? They cannot pay for 
their passage, and the colony has no special want of them at the time. There- 
fore, I think it is not fair to call upon the colony to pay for the ijnport of meii 
of that kind, although it might, in consideration of all the circumstahhes and 
of the advantages wiiicli might eventually accrue, imy a portion of the expense. 
But I do not think that the colonies, in order to relieve our necessities, should 
charge themselves. They may do so, and they probably will, but I do not think 
you have a right to say to Hie government of the colonyf “ You must pay so- 
wid-so.” It is (.flir interest ; we want to get^rid of ^tlie surplus population. 
Wo are told that cdiicatiou is the great panacea. Educate the people, it is 
said. V< 4 J’y true; but can you educato^a pig? If a man is living amOng dirt 
and filth, you say to him, “Respect yoiirsclff” but *how can a man respect 
himself when he^»is living in such a state? You treat him like a dog. Why, 
the dog in your kennel, and your pig, i{ holis a clean and well-bred pig, is kept 
in very good order. But these people are not. You leave it to them. As to 
educating men, you must first give them something to educate them for. You 
must %st look to a man’s body bi^ore y(.|u can make his mind worth cultivating. 
Now, that is just what yen do not do. IIow, then, ia this stale of things to bo 
got rid of ? You have 3(X),(.MX) of these people every yeim added to your poiiulation, 
jiiifl the oidy mode of lessening the evil, for you cannot eradicate it altogether, 
is by giving to these people the hope of a better future — that is to say, the 
jirospect of a life in another iicountrv, where they may hope to have their 
children trained, and to have a good future before them, with the means of 
living and bringing ii]) a family, instead of living here, wliere the constant 
increase of tlie population and of wealth is really pressing on these lower 
classes to an extent of which, unless you have lookpd iulo tliis question, you 
can hardly have any conception. But we are told that it is the Sbitc’s business, 
and I tell you frankly I think it is. It is an evil which the State only can 
remedy. The local authorities cannot remedy it. I believe, however, there is a 
scheme by which the Siuta can interfere, noi by taxing the peo])le, but by doing 
just as you do now when *a lamiowncr wants to drain his estate. lie goes to 
the Treasury, and they lend him money, to be paid back in a certain number of 
years, a guarantee being givc^i for paying the interest, 3 per cent., or something 
like that, and a portion ol* the capital, at the end of every year. A system like 
that would sqjvo every difTiculty. Tlie money would be constantly returning 
to you, to be employed again iii the same way. If you were to devote any given 
amount, say !it),(XX),()tXV. to tlfis puiq^ose, yon would at the end of every year 
find the interest of thm and the surplus payment coming in, to be employed in a 
continuation of the experiment. I think a sy stem of that kind, administered by 
the State, under jiroper superintendence, with* the aid and approval of the 
colonies themselves, would be a Ixnielit to ourselves and to the colonies, as well 
as a groat relief to the individmils who are tiow suffering froin poverty and a 
state of things forced upon them by the condition of the money market. I have 
heard it broadly shUed that it would be better for the manufacturers if we coid'^ 
keep these men at hojiie, paying them out qf the poor rates, in order that there 
migbt bo a surplus of labourAvhen the time comes that there is a demand for it. 
But that is not the class of labourer you want. You want an intelligent man, 
working, as it is his interest to do, in the best way he can, to the utmost extent of 
his powers, and^not scamping his work, and doing the minimum lie can possibly 
do to entitle him to his day’s pay. 

Mr. Beva^ said that l\e advocated stale aid to emigration. He observed that 
there were several points in the Rev. Brooke Lambert’s paper as regards which 
his arguments were one-sided and weak. The reverend gentleman appeared to 
coniine his attention too much to one section Of working men, namely, Woolwich 
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artisans. Now, if the movement was to be general and national, aiicl if we souj^t 
for aid on national grounds, we ought not to pin our arguments oh one sectiorT of 
society. The second point which Mr. Brooke Ltimbert mentioned was, that tlpre 
w’as an opposition in many of the colonies to immigration, as they said they did 
not want it. In regard to this, he thought the reverend gentleman was mestaken. 
He was in the habit of seeing all the colonial newspapers, and he found that they 
were invarijibly chiniouring for emigrants. Moreover, most of the papers devoted 
some of their columns to publishing lists^of the class of emigrants which were 
required. Mr. Torrens bad observed that the colonies would rather objec't to take 
our elderly and our married people, and that they would prefer to receive the 
single afcd the young ones. They of course wished to have the Ix^st of the bargain. 
If, however, a system of state emigration were set on foot, some balance must be 
adjusted, by giving increased donations oiy»llierwise, so as to help oil the elderly 
and the married people, while the young ones would bring their own value in the 
shape of work and lul^>ur. 

Sir George Gkky said 1 1 feel that the question winch you bane before you tm- 
day is one of mighty importance^br the whole empire. It seems to me wonderful 
that in a great city of the greatest empire the world has ever seen, sucli a question 
should arise as a matter fcf di8cu|siou. f cannot lielp thinking that the^questiou 
put in its simplest form would run as follows — “Ts the greatest empire which the 
w orld has ever seen, whicli baa sbow|^tlui( whet her for the purpose' of occupying 
or subduing other countries, it is a great tfnd mighty empire —whether an empire 
which has shown that it possesses in a greater degree than any other nation that 
has appeared on the earth the facidty of self-government, anrl (»f governing all 
races, should now say, ‘ we abandon the fftnctioir(>f go\^‘rnitig oven our own pos- 
sessions; WQ abandon the function of looking at the empire as a whole, and of 
administering the properly of the wdiole empire for the good of all the yi- 
Imbitants?’” That is really what the question comes to. There are enormous 
tracts of waste land on tlie surface of the globe capable ot yielding every ])roduc*t 
which the human race can desire. There is in this country an enormtms popula- 
tion, a part of whicli is Hunk in a depth of misery so terrible, that I believe future 
historians, wndting on the state of England at this time, and the slate of public 
opinion in regard to the wreteliedness that prevailed, will conceive it impossible 
that the wEole nation shoiifd have shut its eyes delibi'rately to the evils wnth which 
it is threatened. The vast tracts of land to whi<'li I have referred are still un- 
occupied, and they would give you the means of supporting your surplus popula- 
tion. Yet I am told that the staU^ is no way to aid in making those lands 
available for the support of t hose “V ho are now' unh*,ppily sunk in distress and 
misery. There is a general opinion that the colonies appear lx*fore Great Britain 
as supplicants, I say, however, that that portion of the colonists w'ho are so 
urgent in begging of Great Britain not to abandon her possessions, do so in con- 
sequence of the love they Ix'ar to Great Britain, and not from the fear of any evil 
which may fall upon themselves. They can have no satisfaction fn leelirig that 
they are not thq rulers of tlieir own countrk's, or rellecting tluit they cannot he 
seal as ambassadors to Euro]>ean coimtrie.s. I'hey hohUaltogether .subordinate 
positions, whereas, if let free, they *.iiglit liokl altogether different posit ions. They 
would then be able to bestow og. their owm citizens honours wliicli they cannot 
now confer. At the present moment cohmists are not deimied w'orthy of entering 
the greatest orders of merit wdiich^you have in this country, and a new' order of 
merit has lx‘en created to hi? bestowed on the colonists, with the express object of 
jjyeventing them from participating in the honours of this country. 

The fSKCKETAKY remarked that this did not refer to the question before the 
meeting. ^ 

Sir G. Grey: 1 think it affects the quest ion in this way. I am siitislied that if 
the inhabitants of the colonies are called into council by the government of Great 
Britain, and allowed to participait. in some respects in the govAmment of their 
own possessions, and in advising; Groat Britain as to file best means of promoting 
emigration from this country, tney will co-operate willingly. I do not think they 
w'ould like to have your pauper population, which is rt refuse popftlation, but I 
believe that if you were to call them into consultation, they would aid you in 
getting rid even of that portion of the popidation. I contend, that if Great 
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Bn\iin awakes to, a fall recognition of what the capacities of the inhabitants of 
the Jblonies are, and welcomes them jointly into her councils with her own statos- 
inen^he whole empire of G-reat Britain may be administered for the good of liio 
British people. I believe that by such a course emigration may be beneficially 
conducted from this country, and a relief be affordocT to you, so great thit you 
could hardly credit, it. Instead of losing your best workmen, as you do now, you 
woidd get rid of those who would bo very valuable to the colonies and no great 
loss to yourselves. Of course, as long jftj t he colonies are obliged to pay for all 
their emigrants lliey will get your best inen. I will add no more arguments on 
tins subject, on which I loel very strongly, and as I am desirous that the ^'idlest . 
possible ventilation should be given to the matter, I will no longer detain the 
meeting. 

Mr. John Noble said it appeared to liiiti throughout the whole of the discussion 
that there had been a begging of the question really at issue. He was not opposed 
to emigration ; on the contrary, he had himself recoiunujicflid many persons to 
ensigrate. The spfeial question really meant, “ ^re thci* any especial circum- 
stances requiring state aid for emigration at the present time? ” In his opinion it 
had not bc^sn shown that emigration woul^ be a remedy j^or pauperism. For the 
last thirty years people had been emigrating to a #bnsidcrable extent., and yet our 
pauperism was increasing. Why? It was stated in the newspapers, not, long ago, 
that the system on which our Poor La^ administered was a system that 
created paupers. Sir George Grey liad stated that the colonies would be willing to 
take our paupers, but bo was the only speaker who bad made such an assertion. 
They baj been told this morning tljat there were too many agricultural labourers 
in tlic kiiigduni. For bis p;wt, be did not believe it. If gentlemen would refer to 
the 7 r ansa cl ion 8 of the Association, and peruse the paper which was read at the 
Edi^jiburgb meeting by Mr. Hope on agriculture iii this country, they would find 
that if the farmers had more security for their capital llicre would be a great deal 
more employment of laljour and imscli more scientific cultivation of land than there 
was at present. The real point to consider with respect to the desirability of 
affording state aid to emigration was, whether it would bo a sufficient remedy for 
the evils under which we were now suffering. 

Mr. John Gorst : I agree with almost everything which Mr. Noble has sfiid, but 
I come to a diametrically opposite conclusion. Startled as I was by some of the 
slalements of the Eev. Brooke Lamb(*rt, and having to choose between a disbelief 
in my own senses, or a reliance on Mr. Irtimbert s figures, yet 1 must iwlniit be said 
one thing wliich is quite right. You cjinnot ext iiigitisli pauper ism entirely by means 
of emigration alone. Bui fliat i»no reason wliy you should not ameliorate 
pauperis]!!. Mr. Noble has iailed to distinguish between different classes of 
paupers. There is a largo cbiss^is to whoju i!o one would ever dream of suggesting 
that they should emigrate. Tlierc was criminal pauperism for instiince; and 
ugain, a great de^l of the pauperism caused by suffering and disease could not be 
cure<l by emigration. But on the other band there was a large class of paupers, 
and a large class of men hist on tlfb verge* of dropping into pauperism, who might 
wiili great advantage to meinselves, to the colon^s, to the Boards of Guardians, 
and ratepayers at home, be induced to emigrate to other coiiiitrieB. 1 entirely 
protest against the selfish doctrines which have b??eii twice enunciated by Mr. 
Noble in respect to colonisation and emigration. I do not think it is worthy of a 
great country to look at every thi!]g frcBii a selfisl* point of view. XJnfortunatelv 
thcr^are no funds at present available for promoting the emigration of many of 
these people. The laud I'evenues of the colony were the proper funds for that 
purpose, and it is unforlunato that the coloniil governments were not made to 
understand that tliey were trusties of those lands for tl|e purpose of encoiiragiug 
emigration. I l)elieVe, indeed, that all colonial governments nave some idea that 
they have such a ^rust. In New Zealand, for e^mple, the land rcvoniies were 
spent in encouraging eniigrati#n, until they wore swallowed up in the unhappy 
expenditure to which that colony has been subjected. In conclusion, may I say a 
tew words in favour of a dags on whose behalf I specially sent in my name for the 
purpose of speaking. It appears to mo there is one class, the most neglected and 
badly treated by us as a nation, and which has a peculiar claim on our assistance 
to emigrate. I refer to what are called “ gutter-children.” I vvinilcl not take upor^ 
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myself the responsibility of depriving a child of its home, however depraved And 
debased that home might be, for any home is better than none at all. There are, 
however, in our great cities, thousands of children who have no father nor mq^er, 
nor home of any kind. They have only one step-parent — the state. Tl^e poor 
destitute orphans, who lie about the streets, have a strong claim upon our sym- 
pathy, and it is a disgrace to our Christianity that that claim should have been 
so long neglected. For these children th^e can be no career better than emigra- 
tion. They ought to be taken by the state from e-arly childhood, brought up at the 
imperial expense, and fitted to go out into the world, not as thieves and prostitutes, 
as thef now become, but as colonists, who would advance the government of 
England throughout the world. 

Mr. Alsaoer Hill did not see how the recommendation of the latter speaker 
could be adopted with any satisfactory*^ result. It wds a matter of necessity that 
those who went out ^,8 emigrants should be intelligent persons. If the Emigration 
Office could be put into perfect working order, And made a real active source of 
popular information for the \v*Cirking classes, and if the boards** of guardians w€re 
placed in a position to carry out the clause alluded to by Mr. Noble, be did not 
think there would be aw necessity for t. very large expenditure. If a# large sum 
of money were voted by tiie ^>imtry, we must ascertain how far there was a 
prospect of the plan being a practi^iible one. There was at the present time little 
prospect of our being able to bring a suiRcient pressure of public opinion to put an 
entirely new machinerv in motion. He bad had a good deal of ex^jerience of 
“gutter children,” and though it was an unhappy thing that they were no better 
on than pigs, he believed that the systeii of iifdustrial training and the imparting 
of a thorough knowledge of colonial geography iif place of the latitude and 
longitude of the Fed Sea would do more good than sending them out with a 
shovel through the agency of Miss Fye, or of anybody else. «■ 

Mr. Youn had for many y(‘ars past received large numbers of applications as to 
the most suitable emigrants to go to the colonies. His opinion was that as long as 
a man lind health and strcngtli, if he liad habits of industry and economy, he 
might be one of the best class of men to go there. All that was wanted in Eng- 
land in order to relieve the well-conditioned and honest labourer was an extended 
market for our products.*" Nor nothing could have a greater tendency to increase 
the manufactures, not of Manchester alone, but of every city in Great Britain than 
emigration to our colonies. There was room in tlie colonies for millions of people, 
and every man, woman, and child who went there gave this country an extended 
market for its commodities. Teh millions of people in Australia woidd increase 
our export trade by one-fourth. It appearefi to him that it was a great mistake 
not to make use of the waste lands of the British empire, which he regarded as 
the heritage of the poor of Great Britain. « 

Mr. Thomas Briggs said most men are agreed that the rights of property are 
BO deeply rooted in the old countries that they cannot be set asidt without leading 
to the total disorganisation of society, ^he w^te lands at home among civilised 
society are insignificant both as to quantity and (jiality. What, however, 
are we to do with nearly 100<i) a day of an increase of population, of births 
over deaths. The first impure of a true British patriot will be, send them to 
our colonies, forgetting that nearly all that arc worth having as colonists are 
off to America, unseen or lieard of. The discussion of the relations between 
the colonies and tlie mother cK)untry, ha^ liitherto taken the shape of a military 
and naval question. This is what I caU the policy of the sword. Now*whnt 
I wish to see is this, that there should be a different mode of thought im- 
parted into the matter. Why not*let the plough ^have its share in the question : 
let it be a question of thef’ sword versus the ploughshare. In order to conic to 
the point, let me say that I am of opinion that it is desirable to give state aid 
to emigration, but in what fortn, is a qiiostiou fraught with*,momentous issues, 
and on this point there is room for a wide diver^nco of opinion, and I dare say 
on this point I shall find very few of my fellow -workers in the cause to agree 
with mo. The form of state aid I say ought to be indirect, and in, this respect the 
state, or the government, for the time being, has done its duty to the colonies ; but 
as regards the interests of the surplus population of the mother country it has 
yvorstepped the bounds of duty. It has given to a few settlers vast territories, 
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terlltories on whicli it is said the sun never sets, and, inasmuch as it has not taken 
Be(%ity that every British subject shall have (by right of law), before sailing or 
on arrival, an equitable free grant of cultivable fand, residence and culture being 
the onl/ terms. I repeat, that in omitting to tate that security, the home govern- 
ment have fallen within the bounds of duty. In explanation of this point and as an 
illustration let us take one of the youngest colonies, say Queensland, in order to 
show the magnitude of state aid that^has already been indirectly given to the 
colonies long ago. According to oflicial figures, Queensland contains an area of 
433,920,000 acres, and this little community numbering less than 60,0QP souls' 
only. Well, according to the wisdom of this little colonial legislature’s valuation, 
after cession, this is a gift of 433,9:i0,000/. sterling, for it is a fundamental 
principle of colonial law tliat not an acre*sliall be alienated under 1^. sterling. It 
is true that the whole ul' the colonies liave of late years been^feeling their way to 
the fact that this principle -s^as a vital mistake, and hjve modified their land 
laws accordingly {•but still they cling t o the 1/. ]:#r acre. For instance, those of 
them who give thirty acres as a free grant to new settlors, call it a 30^. land grant. 
It is, mot;eover, given to none but thoF# who find th#|irwayto the colonies at 
their own expense. Emigration of a spontaneous ^d independent nature, carrying 
with it capital and* skill, would flow to the colonies as water finds its own leve, 
if only the colonies would make proper ijind*regiilations. Again, with regard to 
free trade. If the home government liad insisted on the policy of intercolonifd 
free trade as well as international free trade, it would hare stimulated spontaneous 
and ind|>pei:ident emigration, nnd»tho aij/ thus given indirectly bv the state to 
emigration woidd have been!»of immense service. I maintain that tlic parent .state 
has done her duty in regard to this great question, and that it now principally 
remains for the colonies to do theirs. With a good homestead law, and perpetual 
and entire free trade, our colonies will construct a bond of peace and unity 
between them and us, that will defy tlie whole power of the evil one to burst 
asunder. 

Mr. E. pE.vii.s : In my opinion it is desirable that slate aid should bo givcJi to 
emigration, and for these reasons. In the first place, assuming that emigration is a 
good thing, the way in whicli you carry it on at the present time, and the means 
you have at your disposal, are inadequate to meet the necessities of the case. There 
are hundreds of people, I believe, who can barely live here, and who would do well 
in the colonies, but the means of transporting these people to our eolmiioft are not 
at hand. On that ground, therefore, I say it is necessary for the st.-ite to slep in and 
interfere. Mr. Hill said he cud uut*kno\v where the people who would cniigrato 
were to be found. I can tell him. Canon Uirdlestone proposes that agricultural 
labourers should emigrate from*the south of England to the north. Now, I believe 
the only result of that would be to glut the labour market in I he north of Eng- 
land, where they have suflicient labour of their own at the present time. The in- 
troduction of machinery into a^icultu^e is throwing agricultural labourers out 
of employment in evei\^ part ol* the country. I therefore disapprove Canon 
Cfirdlestone’s plan, but I should say, ‘‘Let the .^len be taken to Australia.”. You 
cun benefit the southern counties of England by ridding them of the men, while 
the men themselves will be benefited by being taken away. Increased education 
will do much for emigration. I believe the Irish went abroad because they were, 
on the whole, better educated than tile people ?Jf England, and therefore when 
the pressure of necessity came, going abroad was not to them so terrible a thing 
as it is to our boorish peasants ; and when the ball was commenced rolling it 
went on increasing in velocity. In these days otir labourers are being educated b>' 
nicans of jjonny newspapers. If labourers can only eavn a few shillings per week 
in Dorsetshire, and if they can earn the same amount in one day in the colonics, 
you cannot keep the fact, from them, and eventually they will clear out by tlicir 
own exertions. America is iicJl'c;’ than England. I think it would on the whole 
bo better that they should go to our colonies, but if wo do not take the matter in 
bund, they willi)egin to go (tver to the United States. Then we shall very likely 
have emigration in villages and the same sort of thing that has gone on in 
Ireland. I by no means agree with those who regard emigration to America as 
nn evil, but looking to the interests of England, I should prefer to see English 
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emigrants go to Englisli colonics. This is another reason why the state rnight^well 
interfere to guide emigration. Then I come to the second part of the que^on, 
viz., “ In what form ought aid to be given ? ” Everything seems to show that we 
want more inquiry as to the best means of granting aid. You have commissions 
on all sorts oi' things, and why then should you not have a commission to inquire 
into what way state aid may be best given to emigration ? It is not merely the 
agricultural labourers of England who \ifaiit to get out, or the “ gutter children,” 
or the incipient paupers. Many intelligent, well-educated men would like to go 
out themselves, or have their cliildren eductited for the purpose of going out. 
The Society of Friends have already solved this question, to a certain extent, in 
connection with their own body, but they are not given to advertising what they 
do. They have in Yorkshire a school* whicli has been in existence for many 
years, where the boys are taught agriculture, mainly, I believe, with a view to 
emigration. At the^age of ei^teen or twenty, they go to the United States or 
Cantida, and settle down thore^ as emigrants under an organised system, Tl:\f5y 
are pivssed on to friends and arc enabled, by the knowledge they have acquired, to 
be very useful servants of a high cliaractpr to the friends to whom they have gone. 
I believe tluit much might be doio by means of emigration schools. ^ 

Mr. F’. P. LAUiMUEitK said the colonies did not want paypers, but they did 
want the people who wmuld eventitillv Jjecome paupers if they remained in this 
country. The right plan was to case the pauperism of this country by preventing 
it, and he thought it was the duty of this country to organise a system of assisted 
emigration. It was certainly the duty oi this country to assist its poor population 
— those who were likely to l^ecome paupers. He hail been very much struck by 
an observation -which fell that uKirning from the Kev. Canon Kingsley. Tlie 
reverend gentleman, in speaking of education, expressed his opinion that it^was 
tlie duty of those who contributed to the increase of population to pay for that 
increased population. Kow, wdial. has cont.ri^>ulcd to a Large increase in tlie 
population of this country? Sir William Denison had pointed it out. It was 
the remarkable development of the manufactures, and of the trade of the country 
within the present century. We should not,, however, be justified in expecting 
that that development w'cyild go on at the siune rate in time to come. We knew 
what occasioned that development, namely, the introduction of sU*am and its appli- 
cation to manufacturing purposes. England possessed colonies. Other nations of 
the globe might ask us, “ What business have you to retain tlie whole continent of 
Australia, and such a vast amounhof territory over the service of the earth, if you 
are not going to do something in the way vi' occiijjying it?*’ He believed there 
■w'ere in the world many eligible places in which settlements might be founded, 
and the only expense this c(mntry would have to^ incur after the first starting of 
a settlement would bo in sending, during the first ten or twelve years of their 
existence, two or three ship loads of emigrants annually. By t^iis means boJiies 
would be provided for our surplus population. 

Colonel Sewell, by way of justifying ^limseli^ in oli'ering his opinions said, ho 
would in the first place state what opportunities he Knd had of studying the 
subject. He had had much expA'icnee in the colonics, particularly Kew Zealand, 
where he was a member of th^ government. He had also harl special opportunit ics 
of forming a judgment on the emigration question, in consequence of his taking part 
in the Canterbury Settlement, vitfiich indeed fell very much under his cliargc. He 
should take it for granted that colonisation was a subject in which the m^^tber 
country had a considerable interest, and emigration was but a branch of the higher 
and more comprehensive object ot^polonisation. Now, if emigration was a public 
advantage, it was the cluty^oi* the state to aid il. ^The practical question was, as 
to the form in which this ought to be done. Shoidd it be done, for example, by 
means of grants of money? Should the state advance large sums of money forthe 
purpose of promoting emigration on an extended S(|ile? It wa^ useless totliink ot 
going to the present or any future Chancellor of tlie Exchequer and asking him to 
grant 1,000,000/., or, as luwl been suggested, ;i0,000,000/., for the purpose of aiding 
this object, however clearly we might be able to sliow^'that such airoutlay of money 
would be productive of g^Kxl results. There was, however, another form in which 
the state might give direct help towards emigration, namely, by granting l^ns of 
^Ifnoney, to be expended by the colonies. In this form the question might bo 
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triktod as a pr?M5tical one. The principal impediment, was, the utter want of 
colinisin^ power in this country. The Colonial Office at one time performed the 
fui^tion m the manner which had been described by Colonel Torrens, namely, in 
a manner exceedingly detrimental to the interests of the colonies ; but the Colonial 
Office Mhd now in fact abandoned the function of colonisation. Now, he entirely 
agreed with Mr. Torrens in treating the waste lands of the colonies as the 
patrimony of the people of this coimtry. Like him, he was a disciple of the 
Wakefiela school. Indeed, he served h?s apprenticeship in colonial matters under 
Edward Q-ibbon Wakefield himself. Well, there was no one point on which Mr. 
Wakefield’s opinions were stronger than on this — that it was a breach of trust on 
the part of the mother country to transfer tlie administration of the waste lands 
to the colonists. This, he believed, woidd also be admitted by all colonists who 
seriously turned their thoughts to the iJUbject. However, the transfer had been 
made, and there was now no help for it. The power had been transferred to the 
colonists, who woidd not reliliquish it, althougli he felt Satisfied they would bo 
disposed to enter*into any arrangements under wj^ich thelo waste lands might bo 
administered for the joint advantage of the colonies and of the mother country. 
But, in qrder to bring such a state of j| things about, ^t was necessary that the 
colonies and the mother country should co-o]3#rate in* the work of emigration. 
The first tiling tc» be done would be to establish in this country some colonising 
power to settle the principles of eniigrat^in, tnd — what was vitally connected with 
it — the administration of tho waste lands. It was useless to talk about sending 
out labour, unless a wise system of administering the waste lands were adopted. 
The biiidge was ready, for ships ^yere lyy^g in our harbours, and yet we liad not 
the artistic skill aiidpowei*to put the different elements together, and to bring them 
into co-operative action. The difliculty was in getting*tho money. Now, first of 
ali^ tho labourer himself ought to supply a considerable proportion of his passage 
money, and he believed that under a wise system of administration, from 25 to SO 
per cent, of the outlay might be g(#t back from the emigrants. He also believed that 
the colonial governments would allow loans to be raised on tlie security of their 
land funds for the purpose of stimulating emigration. 

Mr. Sherwood Smith remarked that to remove pauperism entirely from this 
country was impracticable, but emigration apjieared tojhini to be the "best method 
of cliecking the increase of pauperism. 

Mr. Geouge Duddell said that what they wanted was the moral aid of the 
government. They also wanted the gentlemen who had so earnestly taken up this 
matter to-day, to come to tlio front in every provincial town in England, and 
inaugurate a National Emigration* Aid Corporation ; 10^. for each emigrant was 
already the law of the land. Bristol was one of the first towns which encouraged 
emigration to tho West IndioiJ, and ho trusted that in Bristol a start would be 
made to inaugurate a Joint Stock Limited Company, for the purpose of promoting 
emigration to ®ur other colonies. Only 10,000/. would be required. 

The Rev. J. M. Strongman said he was a colonist> of some twenty-one years 
standing, and knew so^uething^f the \hreo colonies to which reference had been 
made to day. lie was surprised at the large lunoiint of misrepresentation which 
had been put upon the remarks which had fallen from different speakers both 
yesterday and to-day. Reference had been madeliy one gentleman to the right of 
the imperial government to control tho administration of tho waste lands of the 
colonies. When a system of responsible govermnent was conceded to the Austra- 
lian colonists, it was for them, and not for tlie imperial government, to decide what 
should be done with tlie waste lands. The colonial governments were alive to the 
importance of emigration, but they did not vysh the English people to raise funds 
for the purpose of sending oftt a class of emigrants lijho would not be acceptable to 
the colonists. The colonists were determined to refuse in future to accept such a 
class of einigraT^jts as had been sent out froii^the very gutters of English cities. 
They required men who wejfe willing to work, and who would prove in the end good 
colonists. There was a certain portion of the land fund set apart for emigratioji • 
purposes.; ar^ when it w^ needful for a portion of that fund to bo distributed in 
this ^rticular form, the different governments of Australia would be alive to the 
question, 

The J^V; T. H. Clark then moved the subjoined resolution : — 
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“That the Council be inritecl to direct their attention to the desirability/ bf 
urging the appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Oommonifr to 
inquire into the whole question of emigration and colonisation.” 

Mr George Duddell seconded the resolution, which was put to the meeting by 
the chairman, and carried unanimously. J 


THE AGRICULTUAAL LABOURED.* 

How may the Condition of the Agricidtiiral Labourer be im^ 
proved'! By the Rev. Canon Girdlestone, M.A. 

F or some two or three years past, and especially within the last few 
weeks, at the laoeting of the British Asaociatiou at Exeter, I have 
said and done so miirch in connection with the agricultural labourei^ 
that when I was first requested by the local committee to prepare a 
paper on this subjoft for^this Jiresent meeting of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science^ I felt great 
reluctance in acceding to the request. In deference, however, to the 
wishes of the Council of the Association, who had resolved to give 
this subject a prominent place in the discussions of this meeting, and 
unwilling to neglect an opportunity' of kefeping j? live the interest which 
has been awakened for a cause which I have deeply at heart, I 
agreed to open the discussion with a paper, which I stipulated shoifid 
be short and merely suggestive. .. 1 propose, in truth, merely to nail 
up, so to speak, a row of pegs, on which discussion may bo hung. 
Taking it for gi’anted, as most unprejudiced persons with their eyes 
open are now ready to admit, and as has been proved ad. nauseam by 
every blue-book which has been printed on the subject, that the 
condition of the agricultural labourer in many counties, but especially 
in the west of England, is most unsatisfactory ; that he cannot save, 
cannot even enjoy life, can scarcely live ; an that his position in the 
social scale is below’ that of the emaubipaled .slaves in the United 
States, who have received the franchise, which no reformer, however 
advanced, has ever claimed for the English peasant, I propose to 
do nothing more than offer a few heads of reply to* one of the 
questions printed in the programme^, of tlds meeting, “How may the 
condition of the agricultural labourer be improvedr? ” 

First, Aq a measure of iiniAediate, though of course only temporary, 
relief, I wmuld recommend migration, that is to say, the removal of 
labourers from parts of the country in which wages are low to those 
in which they are better. Some people advise emigration. That per- 
haps may be even now the only way of relieving overgrown town- 
populations, and hereafter may be necessary ibr the relief of rural 
districts. But as long there is, as is undoubtedly the case now, a 
scarcity of agricultural labourers in some parts of this country, spe- 
cially the north, and good AVages always ret^iy for goo*d workmen, I 
' should, for the good of the country at large, as well as f^r the sake of 
the labourers themselves, prefer migration to emigration. I have carried 

*j^lSee 7r(msactio7is, l8QOt p. 791 ; 1664, p. 650. 
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orJ^this process on a considerable scale myself in my own part of the 
country, and with the best results. Most of those whom I have 
assisted to migrate are happy and thriving. These have, of their 
own dccord, invited and assisted many amongst their friends and 
neighbours to follow their example, while those who have remained 
at home have had their wages r 3 .ised, and their condition materially 
improved. The difficulty connected with the expense of removal 
was in most cases got over, by inducing the party hiring to take 
upon himself a portion of the cost, and advance the remainder, to be 
gradually repaid out of wages. U was much more difficult to over- 
come the ignorance and want of energy and enterprise, which often 
induce a peasant to prefer starvation in his native village to plenty 
Elsewhere. Tliere is no reason, however, wh)r^ every clergyman in 
his own parish, or any layman who may feel an interest in the 
subjecC may not overcome all these tyfficulJies. Great assistance 
would be rendered by any London or provincial penny paper, or 
any periodical having a larg® ctrculation amongst labourers, 
which would every now and then publish the rates of wages in 
different parts of the countnr and in the colonies, or by any persona 
who would originate, and till it became self-supporting, maintain an 
agricultural labourers’ circular, containing all necessary information 
for facilitating migration. Such a circular would be as valuable to 
farmers as to labourers. 

Secondly, I pass on from the somewhat temporary and partial 
measure of relief to the agricultural labourer which migration or 
emigration affords, to those which arc likely to exercise a more per- 
manently beneficial influence on his condition. In the fore-front 
of these is education. I am no advocate for over-educating the 
children of the agricultural labourer. I ask for nothing more than 
that, before he is turned out into the fields to work, he should be so 
far instructed, as to be abfe to read an ordinary book correctly, 
fluently, intelligently, an^ with eavSe to himself : to write, not merely 
his own name, which some people most mistakenly consider a test of 
scholarship, •but a tidy letter to his parents or brothers and sisters ; 
and have, at least, such a hppwladge of the first rules of arithmetic, 
as would enable hiiR to keep accounts and make out a bill. Anything 
less than this would, when active life commenced, be soon forgotten. 
But, thus far taught, the peasant would have within himself the 
elements of self-improvement, v^ould, in,some cases, provide for him- 
self, or have provided for him by friends, further advantages of 
education, and rise above the sphere in which he was born, and would, 
in all cases almost, even, as an agricultural labourer, raise himself 
from his present depressed and humiliating position, and become a 
better and ny)re intelligent workman, and a more independent 
member of society. A<l educated labourer would be above living in 
the wretched hovels with which he is now content, would depend ^ 
upon hims81f rather •than on the Board of Guardians for relief in 
sickness and support in old age : would resist part payment of his 

wages in beer or cider ; would make his earnings go further by 

% 
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becoming a member of a co-operative store, and make good use of jSis 
increased wages by investing them not in the public-house, but in jihe 
Post Office Savings Bank. In order to this amount of education, 
however, being received, there must be within easy roach of every 
agricultural labourer, not, as in too many instances now, a mere sham 
of a school, but a really efficient school, under State inspection, and 
some measure of either direct or indirect compulsion. How these, 
with an almost inappreciable disturbance of the system at present 
enlisting may be established and maintained, I have so lately shown 
at great length in a paper read, last Augusl before the British 
Association at Exeter, that I will not now attempt to go over the 
same ground. paper is at the service 6f any one now present 

wiio wishes to have a copy it. All 1 will say in addition is, thal: 
the education of the labouring classes is, in every point of view, 
social and political, as^impoiitant for the good of the nation 5t large, 
as for that of the labourers themselves. My remarks apply to 
females as well as to males ; anti as- long as the object is attained, I 
care little whether the schools are supported out of a rate or out of 
the exchequer, whether they arc secular or the reverse. ^ 
Thirdly, A better administration of tlie Poor Law would make a 
wonderful difference dn the condition of the agricultural labourer. 
I am one of those who have long been of opinion that the condition 
of the agricultural labourer would havp been much better if there 
had never been a Poor Law at all. There never was invented a 
more powerful instrumentality for robbing a man of his independence 
and making him idle and improvident. It would possibly need, 
however, a revolution*" to get rid of an institution so deeply inter- 
woven as the Poor Law is with the whole social system of the 
country, though public opinion is advancing even in this point. 
What cannot be cured, even ft it must be ensured, may nevertheless 
be amended. It is to the amended administration, not the abolition, of 
the Poor Law that we must look. Thu^, for instance, if it be 
true that parish pay is too often given to supplement wages, what 
can be more short-sighted than to have Boards of Guardians in rural 
districts so constituted, as to leave the chvef power practically in the 
hands of the farmers? It is this same remarkJable constitution of 
Boards of -Guardians which, Sn a great many instances, leads to the 
situation of relieving officer, master and matron of unions, and other 
like public servants, being ^bestowee} on the sons and daughters of 
popular farmers, without any respect to their real qualiffcatiou for 
the post. There would not be half as many cases of out- door 
relief as now, if Boards of Gmardians wer^ differently constituted, 
and all appointments te^ office in connexion with the administration 
of the Poor Law made by a central, or at lea^st, a county 
authority. Again, there must be a better filassification of paupers, 
aud a different treatment of town and rural paupers. Again, what 
can be worse than the mode in which medical relief cis adminis- 
tered under the Poor Lawl The parish doctor, in whose dis- 
trict my parish is, has five parishes under his care, containing a 
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population of 5769 persons, scattered over an area of 19,617 
acifes. For all the paupers in this immense district he has to supply 
attendance, medicine, bandages, splints, &c., and receives in return 
the magnificent salary of 791. per annum, increased last year by 
midwifery cases and other extras to lOK. 145. 6d. This is not, 
by any means, an isolated case. «It is rather a sample of the state of 
things existing more or less throughout the country. No one can be 
more anxious to .do his duty faithfully than the medical officen; above 
referred to. But is it possible for any man, in such circumstances 
and on such terms, to do his duty faithfully, to give suflicient 
personal attendance and supply proper drugs ? Is not this mode 
of doling out jnedical rdlief to the poor a meje*shani ? Would it 
nbt be far better for the sick poor to r«ly solely on their own re- 
sources, or the kindness of thejr richer neighbours for medical 
relief, than, while the substance is denied thefn, to be cheated by a 
shadow, which deceives many who would otherwise send their own 
doctor to them, into believing that they are well cared for, while 
they are in reality, by the very necessity of the case, more or less 
neglected? Better, once ,for tjll, abandon the whole system of 
medical relief to the«poor hy Boards of Guardians, or, as is done 
in Ireland, with great success, pay the parish * doctor fairly for his 
pdtsonal visits to each case, and provide him, at the expense of the 
union, with all necessary drugs and appliances in a dispensary es- 
tablished in some central position. An amendment in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law in these and many other particulars, which, 
were there time, might be mentioned, would have a very beneficial 
effect upon the condition of the agricultural labourer. 

Fourthly. Though no doubt there has been, during the last few 
years, considerable amendment in the matter of cottage accommo- 
dation for the agricultiiral labourer, ^^et, if his condition is to be 
really improved, much still* remains to be done in this direction. 
There are still in every «part of the country, labourers’ cottages by 
thousands, many of them very picturesque outside, so old, crazy, 
dilapidated, badly roofed, glazed, and ventilated, deficient in room, 
drainage, water, and evenytjiing* which conduces, not merely to the 
health and comfort,*but even to Jtlie decencies of life, that neither 
the owner nor occupier of the farm would, for a moment, dream of 
allowing his horses, cattle, or even dogs to bo stabled in them. The 
plea put forward is, that landpwners qaiinot afford to build proper 
cottages, and that, if they did build them, they could not get a rent 
which would be remunerative for the outlay. I reply that it is as 
necessary, or rather, on, moral grounds, much more necessary, that 
such cottages should form part and parcel bf every farm, as that 
there should be good farm buildings for horses and cattle. And, 
putting all moral grounds out of the question, the farmer would gain 
as much in the improved physical condition of his labourers in coii-» 
sequence oib their beiifg well housed, as he does from the same cause 
in the condition of his horses and cattle. The facilities for borrowing 
money to be repaid by instalments now offered for this purpose, 
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remove the difficulties connected with the first outlay. And, as for the 
absence of a remunerative rent, just as now the farm-house and out- 
buildings are included in the estimate of the rent paid by the 
occupier, so ought also a proper number of well-built cottages, pro- 
portioned to the size of the farm. Let there be also a good garden 
attached to each cottage, and a stye for a pig. And if not all, at 
least let some of the cottages, to which the most skille(> and de- 
serving men might as a reward be in turn promoted, have a shed 
and a small allotment of land for a cow attached. Nothing is more 
serviceable in a labourer's family than milk. This most nutritious 
article of diet in many parts of the country the labourer cannot get 
either for love or mqney. It pays farmers better to ipake their milj^ 
into butter and cheese thanMo sell it in pints and quarts to labourers. 
The enclosure of waste lands anc^ commons has deprived thousands 
of peasants of the privilege^of keeping a cow. An allotment for a 
cow, such as is above described, and which is made wiMi great success 
in some places, especially in the Nbrth of England, as shown by Mr. 
Henley, in the First Report of the Commission on the Employment of 
Women and Children in Agricultyre, is good substitute for t|\is de- 
privation. Another good custom in connection f^^ith the same subject is 
that, which a gentlemEtn a few weeks ago described to me, as practised 
by himself. Every labourer on his farm, when he comes to his work‘in 
the morning brings a can with him, and leaves it at the house, and 
when he returns from his work he carries it away filled with good 
milk, in quantity proportioned to the size of his family. There is 
not a farmer who might not make such a gift as this, in addition to 
wages, with an almost inappreciable inconvenience to himself, and 
with an incalculable benefit to the labourer as regards the physical 
condition of himself and family. Not to mention the grateful feeling 
for such kindness on the part of the, labo*irer, and the increased 
attachment to his master’s interest, which would result from it, the 
farmer would in reality himself also gaii^ more in quality of the 
labour than he would lose in the value of the milk. I never can 
understand why farmers, who are fully aware how profitable it is to 
keep a horse in good condition, are *so shoi t-sighted with reference to 
the condition in which their labourers are kept. In Ceylon, where 
the wages paid to the natives are very small, it cost more, certainly, to 
construct a railway than if English navvies at liigh wages had been 
employed. • , 

Fifthly, Never give beer or cider as part of wages. Much of ihe 
beer and cider given is not worth the money it is supposed to repre- 
sent; is a gain to the farmer, trho cannot ott^ierwise, especially in the 
case of cider, dispose bf it, and a positive loss to the labourer. 
It would be great gain to bo/h farmers and labourers^ in the apple- 
growing country, if the orchards were tifrned into wheat fields, 
iut, even when the beer or cider is good, the same money spent 
in beef or milk would produce more muscld* and str<fhgth. The 
having an allowance of beer or cider, say some, will keep men from 
the public-house and beershop. This plea has about as much truth 
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ia it as the now generally admitted fallacy of expecting the Beer- 
shcj^s Act iSb promote habits of temperance. An allowance of beer 
and cider is more likely to create a thirst for more, and lead men to 
the puBlic-house, than to keep them from it. At any rate let every 
labourer have his full wages in money, and take his choice whether 
to spend them on beef or drink. • A more general adoption, where 
practicable, of a system of piece-work, would tend much to improve, 
the condition of the agricultural labourer. This, or, in circum- 
stances in which it could not be adopted, a graduated instead of a 
uniform scale of wages, would be in the nature of reward and 
encouragement for industry, perseverance, and skill. Whereas, 
wherever an uniform ra?e of day-wages is tli^ 1:’ule, there is no 
sSmulus of thfe kind, but, with the esception of shepherds and 
carters, all, whether willing, industrious, intelligent, skilful, or the 
reverse, *are on one and the same levek with*no hope of improve- 
ment, except bj% turning their hands to some more profitable kind of 
work or to emigration. There ought*to be more provision likewise 
than DOW for work in wet weather, and for a continuance of wages 
either in whole or part, during sickness. Those who desire to make 
the cas^e of the agriculiural labourer better than it is, are fond of 
boasting that his wages are so much a week! But they forget to 
takte account of the many days in which, owing to bad weather and 
sickness, the labourer receives no wages at all. We should all of us 
find our nominal weekly or annual income much diminished if, for 
every wet day, or whenever we were ill, a proportionate amount were 
struck off. For instance, would an annual income nominally of 
[565/. be really of that value to any one of us here present, if 1/. 
were forfeited for every wet day in the year, or every day on which 
we were confined to the bouse ? The wages of well-fed domestic 
servants, most of them ^he childi’en ot* agricultural labourers, who 
are generally unmarried, are paid wet or dry, well or ill. No one 
would dream of withholding wages from a butler, a footman, a cook, 
a housemaid, or even a farm servant of all work, for every day that 
he or she is dtsabled by sickness. But the married out-door labourer 
must, with his wife and ebUdyen, «f the weather happens to be bad, 
cat or drink less onePweek than another, or else run into debt ; and, 
in time of sickness, when more than at aijy other lime he requires 
])hysical comforts and freedom from care and anxiety, he is more 
than at any other time denied the oije and oppressed with the 
othfr. Such wages as labourers receive might also be made to reach 
much further than now by a better mode of investing them. At 
present the agricultural labourer, speoially, if, as is too often the 
case, he is in debt, is at the mercy of the smlill village shop-keeper, 
and very frequently gets adulterated articles at a high price, short 
measure and weight, an4 with no great accuracy of entry in the 
book, A more general adoption of co-operative stores would, as * 
regards the rvalue reoeived for his wages, place the agricultural 
labourer in a much better position, I repeat that, inasmuch as it is 
of vital importance to the farmers, though many are too short-sighted 
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to admit this, at any cost to have their labourers in good condition, 
they would do well to act upon the above suggestions as reg4*da 
payment in beer and cider, piece work, wet weather work, and 
continuance of wages during sickness, and to encourage by* all the 
means in their power the establishment of co-operative stores. 
Putting aside all Christian and«moral motives, it is undeniable 
that farmers would greatly consult their own interest by thus taking 
heed « to the welfare of their labourers. Agricultural labourers’ 
unions, well regulated, and guarded against intimidation and 
violence, would, if practicable, not* be without their use. 

Sixthly, But, say the farmers, wo cannot afford to do this. As I 
have above stated', believe that the doihg this, that is, the taking 
every possible step for ihe> improvement of the labourer's conditidfi, 
would be for the interest of the farmer, and that so, the word 
“ afford ” does not a^ply. « Yet the plea is, we are so highljr rented, 
and so unfairly rated, that our hands are tied, because our purses 
are empty. There is always gr^at competition for every vacant 
farm, which does not give much colour to the plea of being over- 
rented. Still, if such be the cas^, it w/?uld be well for landowners, 
seeing that their own interest is bound up*>in the welfare '^of the 
community at large, *to take care to ask no larger rent than, after 
all deductions made for the welfare of his labourers, and leavling 
a fair profit for himself, can be regularly paid by a tenant who 
has capital at his command, and cultivates his land on intelligent 
principles, and with perseverance and industry. Some say that 
the land is overrated, and others, of equal authority, deny this. 
This, under present circumstances, cannot fail of being inquired 
into, and soon, as it ought to be, fairly adjusted. Meanwhile farmers 
would be placed in a much j)etter position, and be able to do more 
for the improvement of the condition of the, labourers, if, instead of 
holding their farms merely from year to year, they had leases 
granted to them, and had security for a* reasonable allowance for 
any permanent improvements made on their own account; if they 
had, in short, as it is called, tenant-right. Because P have stoutly 
taken up the cudgels in behalf of Uie l^beurer, the farmers, T know, 
do not look upon me as^their friend. But* 1 am their friend, 
nevertheless. I am as s^re as I am of my own existence that in 
advocating an improvement in the condition of the labourer, I am 
the farmer’s friend as muqh as thq labourer’s friend. This truth, 
though many of them are now too short-sighted to acknowledge, 
when they are better educated, as I hope they will be, or else the 
labourers will overtake them, the farmers will be as ready to 
admit, as they are noTf to hail me as their friend in pleading for 
fair rents and rates, leasej and tenant-right. There can be no 
doubt but that, on the one hand, to impiove the condition of the 
• agricultural labourer is to benefit the farmer, and that, on the other, 

<0 educate and improve the farmer is one of Hhe first steps towards 
improving the condition of the agricultural labourer. 

^ I have nothing more now to say> except one word in reply to an 
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obiection which is often made to any attempt to improve the con- 
diion of the agricultural labourer. Why do you not, it is asked, 
throw all your energies into the work of improving the condition 
of the* working classes in London and other cities and towns, instead 
of wasting them on the improvement of the country peasant, who 
after all, badly off as he is, is better off than city arabs ? 

Now, no one can be more keenly alive than I am to the miserable, 
uneducated, poverty-stricken, and vicious condition of city ^arabs. 

I have had some experience of these during three years and a half 
that I was vicar of St. Nicholas in this city. But because the 
condition of these is, as is undoubtedly the case, worse than that of 
^ricultural labourers, it does not at all follovf that, seeing the 
condition of these latter is confessedly baid, no steps should be taken 
to improve it, especially since, as^ was well remarked in this room 
when tfie Poor Law was under discussion, the* improvement of the 
one class is intimately connected with that of the other. It may be 
that the one can be reached white tfie other are out of reach. It 
may be that some, like myself, by being mixed up among them, and 
fur otjier reasons, are more Jjpt adyocates of the agricultural labourer 
than of the city arab. • 1 see neither sense nor justice in declining to 
do what we can do for the one, because the •other are beyond all 
reach, or, at least, we are ourselves unable to reach them. When 
I hear landowners and farmers denouncing all attempts to improve 
the condition of the agricultural labourer, because the city arab, as 
being worse off', claims more attention, I am apt to think that this 
may in some measure be done in order that landowners and farmers 
may with impunity continue to shirk their own special respon- 
sibilities. They put forward as a plea for doing nothing, in a matter 
in which they might do much, that they are not able in other 
matters to do all that » needed. While we deeply deplore the bad 
condition of the population in large towns, and do all in our power to 
improve it, let us, whosn lot is cast in the country, whether clergy 
or laity, not be deterred by any dust which is cast in our eyes about 
city arabs f^om doing tliat which is practicable, and our special ami 
bounden duty to do^ namely ^^our^best to improve the condition of the 
agricultural labourer. Be it remembered that Great Britain is 
essentially an agricultural country, and tjiat the backbone of Great 
Britain are its agricultural labourers. If the backbone of the whole 
social and political body be kept in such a depressed condition as to 
bcfc unfit to be even trusted with the franchise to which almost every- 
one else has at length successfully and with great benefit to the 
community asserted a cl^im, the body«itself can be scarcely expected 
to stand stiff and upright. If God spares my life, I hop6 yet to see 
the agricultuigal labourer, in every sgnse of the word, religious, 
moral, intellectual, sociJl, and political, made a man of. I want no 
strikes, no ill will, no disturbance of pleasant relations between * 
farmers and their med. But the matter is too pressing to brook the 
delay which some persons recommend. I want to see agricultural 
labourers, at once and immediately, begin to help themselves. And 
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what I want their betters and employers 
them to help themselves. 


to do for them is, to 



On the Same. By Sir Edward Strachey, Bart. 

This is the question now for discussion. And first, what is the 
condition of the agricultural labourer? for of this there are two 
very 'different accounts. There is the account given by good- 
humoured lords and squires, who, ^^^*7 comfortable themselves, 

take it for granted that other people must be comfortable too ; who 
look on their bailkFs or gardeners as fair Average specimens of the 
agricultural laboureV, and^oii the lodges at their park gates as 
specimens of the ordinary labourer’s cottage ; and who call on us to 
generalise from these, and /?o forin our conception of the cbndition 
of the agricultural labourer. I have seen the portraits of this 
labourer among sheep and shejiiierd esses, on old china plates ; and I 
have heard that he may occasionally be found dancing in blue satin 
breeches in some rural scene in an opera ; but the agricultural 
labourer of actual life is a very difierent personage — 

“ To him life’s cup has been dealt in another measure.*’ ^ 

The average agricultural labourer, working for the average tenant 
farmer, is a man earning in these southern counties from nine to eleven 
shillings a week, when he can get work, with three or four pints of 
cider daily. The selling price of the cider may be one shilling and 
sixpence a week, but its value to a man who has not the choice of 
taking the money instead, I should deny to be worth reckoning at 
all. At harvest time he earns hvo or even three shillings a week 
more, with unlimited cider ^ but as a considerable ]jroportion of 
labourers are unable to get constant employ ifient through the year, 
and even of those who are so employed, the greater number have to 
submit to deductions, when bad weather, ‘illness, or other causes 
beyond their control, prevent their working, this additional harvest 
money cannot be taken as more than a set-off against thqse deduc- 
tions, leaving the probable yearly® avtrffge at ^ the rates I have 
mentioned, of from nine to eleven shillings a week. When the wife 
takes to field labour, and the boys arc sent to work instead of to 
school, their earnings must be added to those of the man ; but these 
earnings cannot be taken for^much when we consider the pecuniary 
loss which must ordinarily result from the general demoralisation bf 
such a family ; the wife withdrawn from all home duties, and the 
children growing up in brutisif ignorance. ^Arid I venture to doubt 
whether the bai*e wages* of a man, with a decent wife at home and 
children at school, would not practically go as far* as the joint 
^ earnings of husband, wife, and children, wncii those earnings can 
only be obtained by the sacrifice of so much human, as distinguished 
from animal, existence. In such a family* the beernouse soon 
becomes a necessity of life, not only to the husband but to the wife, 
and at an early age to the children too ; and we may often set off 
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the expenses of the beerhouse against these earnings of the wife and 
children. The agricultural labourer pays from one to two shillings 
a week for his cottage, according as it may or may not have a 
gardeif ; and he ha^ often to walk two or three miles to and from his 
work, each morning and evening. When he is ill, if he has been 
provident enough to join a club ^hile in health, and if the club has 
not failed from the original worthlessness of its rules and tables, or 
its subsequent mismanagement, he gets from it medical advic(^ and, 
if unable to work, a payment of usually from six to three shillings 
a week ; and, to supplement tliis,^or in place of it if he has no club, 
ho obtains relief from the poor-rates. And if he lives on to old age, 
he receives two or three cJliillings a week from theiiB rates, on which 
maintain hiftiself when past work. the Union with which I 
am connected, and which is one of the most liberal in the county, he 
gets haiif-a-crown a week, to preside lYmself»with board, lodging, 
fuel, and clothing. If ho dies in earlier life, the poor rates main- 
tain his widow and his children, *in %s far as it is proved that they 
cannot be maintained by tlicmselves or their relatives. This then is 
ihe economical condition of the agricultural labourer, omitting the 
extreme cases of distr<iS3 as well the exceptionally favoured ones: 
— an income of from nine to eleven shillings <1 week, on which to 
maintain a wife and children, providing them with house, food, fire, 
and clothes, with an allowance of half-a-crown a week when lie is 
past work, and a pauper’s funeral at the end. What then is his 
intellectual, moral, and social condition ? His school education is 
the least possible in amount and value; for be is for the most part 
taken away from school at the age of nine or fen to begin work, and 
while with his slow and inactive intellect he cannot have acquired 
much school knowledge by that time, the little ho has acquired is 
generally lost again fur^want of excrcisb and use. The intellects of 
our children are sharpened by infinite daily and hourly influences 
from everything that ex^ts and goes on around them, before they 
begin to learn from books and slates and maps ; and while they are 
still in courfi^e of acquiiiiig this learning, they arc applying it at 
every moment of the da^ to aU they see and hear, till reading, 
writing, and arithifietic, at* least, become possessions and powers 
which they use almost unconsciously, iRid as if by the spontaneous 
action of nature. But this is not the case* with the peasant. We all 
know the discussions — the quibbling discussions I must call them — 
as^to whether the men and women of this rank can sign their names 
but are deterred by nervousness from doing so. No one who has 
seen one of these people j)ainfuliy writing letter by letter, with much 
effort of mind and hand, can call that writings in the sense in which 
we write in the transaction of our ordinary business, handling the 
pen as easily** as the Jabourer does fhe spade. The agricultural 
labourer is, I say, for the most part without school education in any# 
real sense the wond ; some small education he has in his work 
and his experience of life, especially if he is open to religious 
influences ; but within what narrow limits of life and action, and 
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consequently of thought and of mental cultivation through expe- 
rience, is he shut up ! The moral condition of the agidcultuiiial 
labourer unites (sometimes in the same individual) many noble 
virtues — even industry, economy, sense of duty, endurance, self-denial, 
self-sacrificing kindness to his fellows, as well as affection for his 
family — with the coarsest conviviality of the beerhouse, and notions 
and habits, as well as language, as to the relations of the sexes which 
belong to a low typo of civilisalJon and humanity, often not much 
higher, nay, sometimes lower, than the conditions of mere animal 
instinct. Of his social and domesj^ic condition, we may say that he 
has often no choice but to live in a hovel, where the comforts of 
tidiness, and cheerfulness, and decency, ure impossible, and we 
cannot wonder that ’the tei^ptation to go to the beerhouse, with 
fire, and its lights, and its joviality, is too strong to be resisted ; 
while the consequenoes foi;. him *and for his family we know too 
well. r 

The agricultural labourer i§ uQjt a serf, yet he is hardly a free- 
man; for he is practically, nay legally, as far as the Poor Laws 
concern him, bound to the soil ; bound by poverty, ignorance, a 
general limitation of all his vievfh of Iffe, aqd a chain of circum- 
stances which it is beyond his power to break. Yet we must not 
forget— your presence here to-day declares that you do not forgeU— 
that he has in him all the capacities, latent and undeveloped though 
they be, of freedom, independence, and manhood. Well has Mr. 
Carlyle said — “ Venerable to me is the hard hand ; crooked, coarse, 
wherein notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as 
of the sceptre of this planet. Venerable, too, is the rugged face, all 
weather-tanned, besoiled, with its rude intelligence ; for it is the 
face of a man living man-like. Oh, but the Imore venerable for thy 
rudeness, and even because* we must pity as well as love thee! 
Hardly entreated brother! For us w^ thy back so bent, for us 
were thy straight limbs and fingers so tjeforraed; thou wert our 
conscript on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so 
maiTcd. For in thee, too, lay a God-created form, but dt was not to 
be unfolded ; encrusted must it stapd witj,\ the thick adhesions and 
defacements of labour ; and thy body*’ like tlij soul, was not to 
know freedom. Yet toil on,* toil on; thou art in thy duty, be out of 
it who may ; thou toilest f6r the altogether indispensable, for daily 
bread .” — Sartor Resartus^ III. 4. 

Bui how can we improve *this, the condition of the agricultural 
labourer? This is the question we have to ask ourselves to-day. * I 
reply, the first thing is educatjpn ; the second, education ; the third, 
education. Higher wages, comfortable honofes, provision for sickness 
and old age, social intercourse without brutish drunkenness, and, iu 
a word, a general elevatioif in the scale 9f life, alf are not only 
possible, but certain, fruits of education. After all the attempts to 
build good cottages to pay interest for the outlay, the feet remains 
that no agricultural labourer can pay remunerative rent for a cottage 
fit for a human family to live in, with his present rate of wages. It 
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is an act of charity, not a commercial transaction, to provide a 
lali^urer with a decent cottage. And since such charity must be the 
exception, beyond the means, where it is not beyond the inclination, 
of the ^reat majority of employers, there is no remedy for this but 
in the labourer becoming able to demand higher wages, wages 
sufficient to pay a proper rent ^ut of. This he will be able to do 
when he is educated, whether because his labour will bo really worth 
more to his present employer, or because he will know where Jo find 
a remunerative market for it, even if he have to seek it across the 
Atlantic. Education will open to^him, as it has done to us, whole 
regions of social, political, and literary interest and occupation for 
his mind, in the discove*^ of which the low enjoj^ients of the bcer- 
Ifl^use will becdbie as untempting to him they fire to us. Education 
will bring providence with it, where increased means of living have 
first made providence possible ; ad'll the Ijabourftr will learn to lay up 
for sickness and old age, instead of trusting to the Poor Law, which 
now gives him, in some degree, tke Material, \vhilc it deprives him 
of all the moral blessings of such providence. Nay, when the poor 
man, in his present uneducated condition, does make an effort thus to 
help himself by joining a ^ullage*club, nothing shows bis need of 
education more than the fact that his want of intelligence allow'S him 
to accept worthless tables and rates, which give him no real security for 
the results he expects and pays for. Those of us who sit on Hoards 
of Guardians, are familiar with the touching incident of the mau 
who has long struggled to make an independent provision for himself 
by means of bis club, only to find it fail in his hour of need, and 
leave him no help but the Union. * 

Hut educfition must be given ; in this, as in every case, those who 
need it most are least able to provide it for themselves. It must be 
provided by others — it^is beginning to be so provided by those 
leaders of their age who are able and willing to devote time, thought, 
and wealth to trying beneficent experiments in the improvement of 
the condition of these men and women, as others devote their powers 
to the improved culture of their estates. And, as their experiments 
sift out right from wrong method^ of action, these must be applied 
by legislation to tlfe whole* country — to that larger mass which 
caunot be directly affected by individual*tfforts. I shall not attempt 
to propound definite schemes to this end : 1 will only mention among 
possible legislative and administrative aids to the improvement of the 
agricultural labourer’s condition,* the restoration in a form not open 
to Ihe old objections to the system, of collage homes and farm 
apprenticeships for pauper children ^the eventual deliverance of 
the labourer from dependence on the I^or Livw by the expansion of 
the Post-Office Saving Banks into Benefit Societies, with valid tables 
and GovernmerK, security^ to provide foT sickness and old age ; the 
adaptation of the Factory Education Acta to the employment of « 
children in agriculture,* and, its counterpart, the providing efficient 
schools — night schools as well as day schools— in every parish where 
l^ey do not already exist. And then, when the agricultural labourer 
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has become really educated, he will be able to get his fair share of 
all other things for himself— claiming them as the rights of an inSe- 
pendent man, not receiving them as the favours of a lord to his 
serf. 


Sir Baldwin Leighton read a paper on the same subject. 
He 1)?^ been led to examine the statistics of a union in Devon- 
shire in order to discover whether it were true, as had been 
stated, that the agricultural labourer, when from increasing years 
he was incapacitated for labour, had nothing to look forward to 
but the workhouSe. Ho had found that^out of 100 adult males, 
thirty-four only ha5 beenf-agricultural labourers, while forty-eigVt 
had been inhabitants of the towns. This showed that the con- 
dition of the agriciAtnral » labourer, low as it is, was eertainly 
not worse than that of the labourers in towns. The same result 
was pointed to by the fact*tluit while in towns the death-rate 
varies from twenty to thirty per 1000, in rural districts it is 
with few (exceptions under Iwenly. In regard, therefore, to 
health, surely the most valuable acquisition ra man could jJbssess, 
the agricultural labourer was better off than the townsman. With 
the view to bettering his condition, the writer suggested that 
every opportunity should bo given to a labourer to obtain a good 
cottage. To tliis cottage it was always desirable that there should 
be a garden attached. Landlords could do hardly anything more 
conducive to the health and well-being of their tenants. It wmuld 
also assist very much* as an incitement to the good conduct of the 
labourer if, on evenw considerable estate, there were cottages with 
land attached sutficicnit for the keep of one or two cows. This 
was a great inducement to* the labourers ,and their wives to save 
money, and did much to encourage “ those habits of thrift, from 
which more was to be hoped for the ^ future well-being of the 
agricultural labourer than from any other source. It was desir- 
able also that there should be a certain fixity of tenure. To ensure 
this it was necessary that the cottage ^liould he held direct from 
the landlord, and that it should not*bo let Mith a farm. There 
were how good opportunities of education for the children ol’ 
labourers. Clothing clulis, coal clubs, and similar institutions, were 
also of great benefit to the poor,^ inasmuch as they taught the 
people the value of thrift, and brought the labourers into contact 
with the squire’s and clergyman’s families. By this means op- 
portunities were afforded ^parents for obtaining situations for 
their grown-up famiJ^ies, thus at once i*liising them in the social 
scale, and rendering them better able to assist their parents in 
sickness or old age. The* clothing, the habitations, the food, and 
the wages of the agricultural labourer were even now supenor to 
what was the case formerly, as the statistics of the Boor Law will 
show. It is not by giving him charity, but by the encouragement 
of sobriety and good conduct, by showing him how by his own 
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exertions he. may raise himself, that the writer hoped to see liis 
ciftidition improved. The paper concluded by showing that while 
much remained to be done, the condition of the agricultural labourer 
had been very much bettered during the last forty years. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Wh.liam Botlky : I quite agree with Canon Girdlestone in respect to jhe 
cottage and land system, and also respecting the rating of farms. I am* a small 
landowner, but I quite concur with Mr. Purday that the land is not bearing too 
much of the burden of the local rates. • My reason is that the land is immovable. 
My other property I might remove to Canada or any jilaco where taxation is loss ; 
but the land must remain, t And the land is increased ani improved in value by 
Jlie inanufuctiirei's and persons located on tliat land ajd in its neighbourhood. 

1 will give another reason. I have two small fatms. In the years 1839 and 1840 
those farms w’ere let on leases which have recently expired. I had certainly 
improved them at my own expense ; but, on thex^xpi ration of the leases, the tenants 
and other people offered mo as near as possible double the rent at w'hioh they 
were let in 1839 and 1840. Ijfind is contimfilly improving in value, and therefore 
it is not bearing more than it ought ^ bear. When 1 read my paper at Exeter, 
Sir Stafford Northcotc, who was in the chair, did mo the honour to say that the 
paper had treated more of remedials than any other paper ; and perhaps I should 
not tal^e up too much tiiug by saj^ng a f5w words on those remedials. First of all 
we should try to improve the condition of the agricultural labourer by improving 
hia education, and much may be learnt in this respect by what is done in Scotland, 
Switzerland, and Prussia. Then I would make it compulsory to have a sufficient 
number of good cottages on each farm, according to its requirements, and every 
cottage should have sufficient garden ground to raise the vegetables necessary for 
the family. With regard to 'wages, I am glad to see that, generally speaking, they 
have much improved of late. You will find in the last published report of the 
Koyal Agricultural Society, that the labourers in Staffordshire and many other 
places are very much improved ; but still much remains to be done. 

Mr. Tkubutt desired to offer some observations from a tenant farmer’s point of 
view. He wished the section to understand that he was a tenant farmer in iliat 
deplorable part of England where they were j^ld that the labouring man and his 
family existed on 96‘. a w«ek. He came from the eastern counties, and he must 
say that he and others were very ftiucli hurt at the reckless statements which were 
often put forth in regard to this matter. As a single ounce of fact was worth a 
pound of theory, he would at once state in general terms what was the condition 
of the agricultural labourer in Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire ; and bo 
supposed Norfolk and Bedfordshire would be very mucli alike. He had held a 
farm of 320 and 330 acres fo%the twenty years, and during that period ho 
had yearly paid 540^.^r 550/. t^work it, giving each man an average of 17s. or 
17«. Ik/, a week — that was taking the whole yeim*, including harvest and other extra 
times. But two or three of his men were singl-i men, who did not receive more 
than 145. or 155. a week, and, consequently, the other men with families received 
more — 18«. or 195. a week. This w^s not payjnont made to the man alone, but 
the amount that went into the hands of the whole family. They all agreed, how- 
ei^^er, that the condition of the agricultural labourer was not what it should be, 
and that something should be done to improve it. The first thing he needed was 
education. There was one jwint to which b* wished to draw the attention of the 
section, because it had not ^en fully brought out on the present occasion; he 
referred to the half-time system. The great means of improving the education of 
the agricultural dabourer w^ the half-time system, and there was not the slightest 
objection among farmers to its introduction to farms. It was not only the most ^ 
practicable, but absolutely the best plan. A boy up to fourteen years of age ought 
only to be enf)ployed by Imlf-days. The following was the present state of things. 
When a boy got to the age of nine or ten, his labour was worth 2s. 6d. a week, 
and he was taken away from school to augment the earnings of the family, and 
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then be lost the education wbicb be bad received. Therefore sometbing wm 
required to bridge over the interval between the affes of ten and fdurteen ; andJf 
farmers were prohibited from employing boys under thirteen or fourteen years of 
age more than half a day, that they mignt be able to attend school the rest of the 
day, be believed that would practically, and without any great injury to farrmers, 
or to the families, meet the case. The idea, however, of taking away boys abso- 
lutely from agricultural labour — for they procured a large proportion of the 
earnings of the family — was perfectly chimerical and absurd. They could not 
take away two boys from a family who perhaps earned 6s. out of 18s., the whole 
income of that family. Then the reason why so little desire was manifested by 
labourer^ to save money, was the fact that there was scarcely any chance of their 
being able at any time to invest their savings in land. He did not believe small 
tenancies would be a good thing ; but if an«igricultural labourer could see a chance 
w'Len sixteen or eighteen years old, of saving sufficient money to get an acre or 
half an acre of land f^r himself, that would be a thtng that would stimulate his 
savings. ♦ 

In answer to a question put to film, 

Mr. Tebbutt said he believed a lad thjt only worked up to one or two o’clock 
in the day, would practically earn ^he same wages as if he worked all day*. 

The Rev. Dr. Rigg : I am glad, indeed, the last speaker finish^ as ho did, for 
I think he then struck the right note.* I perfectly convinced myself that the 
only effectual way of dealing with this question, is to let there be within sight of 
the labourer, from the time he is sixteen or seventeen years of age, the possibility, 
by dint, of hard sjiving, of acquiring some little jiroperty in land. Of course the 
usual palliations have been brought forv^ard, or hinted, at, this morning. * It is 
said that the labourer lives.long but I submit that that does not touch the question 
in the least degree. The labourer may live long, but we are concerned with the 
manner in which lie lives. How does be live ? Canon Girdlestone’s statemeift, 
so far as it respects the south of England generally, has been corroborated 
by Sir Edward Strachey ; and I believe there can bo no quettion as to the 
general truth of the statement. The facts of the case arc, I presume, too 
notorious to be invalidated by a single fact from any quarter whatsoever. I 
know England pretty whll,: and, no doubt, in the eastern counties the wages are 
much better ; indeed, the whole state of agriculture is much better there. But 
even in the eastern counties tliero are circumstances to prove that the condition 
of the labourer there is not all that can be desired. As respects the north of 
England — the extreme north — we fjnd there the agricultural labourer in a con- 
dition which is vastly superior to what wx find in many* other parts of the country. 
No doubt, too, the actual w'ork clone by the agricultural labourer bears a very 
exact proportion in general to the amount of wages ^which ho is in the habit of 
receiving. There can be no doubt that, as a rule, the work which is done by the 
highly paid labourer is actually worth as much again in wages as that done by the 
labourer who is paid at such a low rate. But I believe that thef‘ farmer of the 
southern districts of England can just as ill afford to raise his wages, speaking 
generally, as any other employers can afford to*' raise their wages who are not 
making excessive profits. 1, for oiits therefore, do not look to the farmers for the 
settlement of this question. Letcas deal with the matter on the proper principles 
of feconoiny and trade. As to leavses, I believe that the farmers throughout the 
kingdom would not largely add to their , profits by exchanging their tenure 
nominally at w ill for a tenure held by lease. They would, no doubt, greatly add 
to their independence, but I apprehend, that taking the country through, tHey 
would scarcely add to their pronts, or the ease anef pleasure with which they 
went through their duties. A tenant farmer iinder,^Lord Yarborough is a man 
more likely to make larger profits than multitudes of farmers fortified by long 
and strong leases. Neither do I think wo shall derive any assistance by looking 
to the benevolence of landlords any more than to the benevolenoe^f tenants. Sir 
Baldwin Leighton has shown us how the condition of the la^urer may csertainly 
Tie improved and alleviaM by landlords who give their attention to the subj^ ; 
but we have learnt sufficient to make us object to leavihf entirely tc^ the i^minis- 
trative ability, to the conscience and to the enlightenment of the residents 
landlord, whether or not the peasantry who are upon his estates should have the 
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rights which belong to their condition as men and as citizens. I think it is suffi- 
cient to put out of court that series of palliatives to which Sir Baldwin Leighton 
has referred. I am sorry to say that though I am connected with the work of 
education — and I have studied it for many years — do not believe, as Sir Edward 
StraAey has taught us this morning, tW the work is to be done by education 
from first to last. Let us realise ff^ts before we simply use formulas. Let us ask 
ourselves what it is to bring education within the reach of the working classes — 
what it means, and by what process*it is to be certainly secured ; and especially 
such an education as Sir Edward Strachey has spoken of— an education which is 
to make them understand, which is to open to them far distant spheres of Ij^ur. 
Now I would rather trust to the education of institutions than I would trust to 
the education of schools. I believe the only way really to meet the case is, to 
conjoin the education as it is afforded^t schools with the education which is sup- 
pli^ by means of national institutions. I believe you cannot keep those children 
at school long enough to give them the education the CanBn has spoken of. 

•b Mr. T. W. Saunders said there could l)e j^o doub* that in many part-s of the 
country the wages of the labouring man were not sufficient to support him in that , 
condition in wnich bo ought to bo supported. \^y was this ? Because the 
farmers did not pay them enough. There w^as the simple question. He had 
heard a great ijiany suggestions about eduC/ating the labouring man, and about his 
putting money in the savings bank, an^l lefling him become a proprietor of land, 
but this w'ns altogether absurd. How, then, was the condition of the labouring 
man to be ameliorated ? Ho would tell them a better method of doing it. Let 
the farmers ^my the labouring* man better. Land was immensely increasing in 
value in this country, arjl every time a farm became vacant the landlord put it up 
25 or 50 per cent. * He know a land proprietor wba uniformly put up his land 
§0 per cent. It then might bo said that the farmer could not afford to pay 
the labourer better, and perhaps that was true. The landlord consequently should 
refrain from increasing the rent of the farms, and make a. stipulation that 
the labourers on tliem should be better paid. Landlords expected to get more 
rent than they ought to get, and then the tenants screwed down their servants. 
The labourer could not protect himself, for there was no means of combining 
together in a trades’ union. He was fixed to the j.^ace where he was born, and, 
not being able to contend with the farmer, he must take what the farmer chose to 
give him, and he was kept down to the minimum point. Before the passing of the 
Act in 1834, so little scrupulous w'ere the farmers, that it was not uncommon to 
pay the labourers no more than 4«. or bs. a* week, and they got the rest that was 
necessary to keep them iTrom ^arvation from the poor rates. The Poor Law, 
however, declared that there should be no out-door relief to able-bodied paupers, 
and consequently the farmers were compelled to increase the wages of the 
labourers. 

Sir John ^owring testified to the industry and trutlifulneFS of Canon Girdle- 
stone, in all liis proceedings relative to the agricultural labourer, and remarked 
that he had done himself %ifinite* honour by his meritorious exertions. It 
appeared that there was a general concurrence in the opinion that the state of the 
agricultural labourer was not what it ought to be. They also agreed in this that 
the position of the labourer in the east was v%ry different from that in the west, 
and the labourer in the south was very different from the labourer in the north. 
Then it appeared to him that the^ came to ihe application of the groat principle 
•f political economy — supply and demand. To that they must ultimately look for 
the solution of this seemingly embarrassing question. The labourer should look 
to other portions of the world, where he would find boundless facilities for im 
proving nis condition. Half the world* consisted of untonanted forests and 
uncultivated fields, and, if the labourer would look to them, great results would 
flow out of it. But he bad great stumbling blocks of helplessness and ignorance 
stsanding in his*way. KiK^ledge must be associated with the facilities that might 
be affoTOed him for locomotion. » 

Mr. XJpc(||pE, of Collumpton, contended that there was not so great a discrepancy 
between the wages paid^n one part of England and in another as had been stated. 
Competition was far too keen to admit of such a difference. Where it was stated 
that one labourer received a comparatively largo sum as his weekly wage, it was 
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not simply the man’s own earnings, but the united earnings of the family. He 
then expressed his disapproval of part payment of wages in kind! He iJeliev^^ 
the practice of making sucn a jmyraent was confined more particularly to the west 
of Jin^land, but the labourers had become so habituated to it that they were 
disinclined to seek any alteration. To make up the wages of labourers ‘hy an 
\$ilowance of cider was very prejudicial to their interests, and the comfort of tneir 
families. He concluded by expressing the opinion that the Factory Act should be 
extended to agricultural operations generallyr 

Mr. G^eouoe Hurst expressed his belief that the agricultural labourer was 
much bettor off than he was many years ago, within the recollection of many 
present. * The farmers were now beginning to understand that it was to their own 
benefit to get good cottages for their labourers ; and landlords no longer pulled 
down cottages in order to drive the pooi*labouring man from his estate. As to 
the wages, they must be regulated by supply and demand ; and if they could, by 
any means, diminish the number of agricultural lalihurers, as a matter of con- 
sequence wages would ri?«. Sir Baldwin Leighton had thrown* out some very/ 
valuable hints, and his system of atiovving to the industrious and saving poor man 
a small piec^o of land, so that he might liav^ a cliance of, in some degree, advancing 
liimself, was a very good one an^i’ worthy of adoption generally. He' was of 
opinion that the allotment system had done, perhaps, more than anything else to 
better the condition of the labouring mlm. ^lle could jioint to a parish where it 
worked a wonderful change ; but one great drawback w^as the demand for 
higher rent which the landlords sometimes charged the labourers for allotments, 
compared with the rent for which land wa| let to pthor men. Ho hod made^niuch 
inquiry as to how much land a labouring man was able to manage, and he had 
heard from working men tlwit they w’ere only too anxious to got an acre, two acres, 
and three acres, if possible. They might begin with a rood or half-an-acre, and, 
as their means increased, a larger portion of laud might be allotted them. 

Papers by Miss Louisa Boucherett and Miss Florence HiU, on “The Boarding 
Out of Pauper Children in England,” were here rend.* 

Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., said that the principal object which be bad 
in view in wishing to rise w^as to say that in this, as in all otner discussions, the 
question oi the facts of the cfise w'as of course the most important of all questions ; 
for tliey really coidd not deal w'ith a question of this sort unless mey were 
pretty sure of the facts. He thought everybody must have observed in these dis- 
cussions that, while there was a good deal of inU^rost shown, and sometimes even a 
good deal of licat show'n in the disenssion, there was a good deal of uncertainty 
as to the statement of the real condition of the^labouArr, and they hoard it said 
some times that a labourer received 8a*. or 9.5. a week to maintain his family upon, 
and at other times they were told that the average |Was Oa*. or 10a. a week, and 
sometimes II. 5 , Then there was tlie question whether the wages stated were the 
wages of the man himself, or the united wages of the family ; and further whether 
those wages were supplemented by certain mlvantages, such as diminished cottage 
rent, allotment grants, an allow^ance of cider or ^>tlfer articles of food ? Another 
question was, when it was said that a man received 10a. a w^k, did he receive that 
amount for the whole of the fifly-t^b weeks, or were there certain periods in the 
year when he was unemployed, «and when he got notliing? All these things 
materially affected the subject under discussion. He wished to say that, at 
the close of the discussion wliicli tfok place en this subject in the meeting of the 
British Association, at Exeter, this year, a small committee was appointed for t^e 
express purpose of investigating this subject very carefully. That committee con- 
sisted of gentlemen extremely well qualified to conduct such an inquiry. Their 
names were : — Dr. Farr, who drew the reports foi' tlie Begistrar-Gleneral, and 
who was very familiar with** statistical questions ; Mr. Purday, the statistical 
authority at the Poor Law Board, and who had access to all the official documents, 
and who had paid a groat deal of attention to the subjfct ; Profe^r Rogers, wh^.> 

4 had written largely on the question and taken a warm interest in it ; Ms. Acland, 


Abstracts of these Papers will be found at pp, 602-3. 
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txi^mbor for Nortli Devon, who had paid a great deal ol attention to tho subject ; 
and Mr. Edgar Bowring, son of Sir John Bowring, Assistant-Secretary to the 
B^rd of Tr^e, and connected with the South Kensington Museum. This ste^^ 
having been taken, it was not his intention on the present occasion to go into the 
qmesti^n on inferences more than was absolutely necessary. The questiona were — 
What was the actual rate of wages received by labourers of different clasaea in tho 
country? How did tho rate now received stand in proportion to what they re- 
ceived at former periods? Because it was, of course, very important to see 
whether the rates Avere going up or down. Another most important question was 
whether the wages now received gave him an increased or diminished command 
over the necessaries of life ; because it was not a question whether tjie wages 
labourers received varied from 8s. to 10^,, or any other sum per week, but whether 
a man got more food and better clojfiing, and so forth, for his wage.s, whatever 
they might be, than he got some years ago. Now, upon all these questions accurate 
information was neceBStiry,^nd ho suggested that they ^ould avoid, as far as 
noBsiblo, recrimination upSfh questions of fact; for people aid not get much further 
indulging in the angry remarks that w'eresojLieiimes^nade. His own firm con- 
viction was — ^and ho bifiieved there w^as no doubt about the ujatter in the minds of 
all persons — that tho condition of the* agricultural hibourcr w^as inferior to whal 
they wished it to be. lie was sure that, wlTatever their differonco of opinion 
might bo as to t5ie mode of improving the |^ibourer, they all agreed in desiring to 
improve him ; and they ouglit not k> be so extremely angry with each other 
because they differed as to tho suggestions that were made. What they ought 
to do was to consider the suggestions that had been made, to tost them by 
examination, and to see which lore prJctical and which were not. The. principal 
thing was to improve i^ic quality of the labour. They believed that, by im- 
proving the condition of tho labourer, by giving hhn a better education — one 
iHiitablo to his condition — and by impressing upon liim habits of industry and 
providence from the first, they might do a great deal to make his labour more 
valuable. He would not say more at present, except to earnestly counsel them 
to wait until they got the facta really ascertained before proceeding to dogmatise 
upon them. With regard to suggestions, these had better be discussed as freely 
as possible, because every suggestion had some met hod in it, and was worthy 
of consideration. 

Mr. Cros.sman objecU'd to the proposition that the agricultural labourer wuis a 
man very badly off ; indeed, he objected to its being stated that the agricultural 
labourer was a man very much worse off tlian any other kind of labourer. Ho 
wished particularly to (Jjrcct their attention to the fact that tho agricultural 
labourer was not a skilled laboarer ; he was not in the position of a mason, or 
carpenter, or any other man engaged in a mechanical trade. Town labourers did 
not, as a rule, receive on an^average more than 18.s‘. a week, he believed ; but tbeii 
they laid larger expenses in the town than the agricultural labourer. The labourer 
ill the dislriot from Avhich lie came got on an average a w’^eek, but ho had in 
addition to tliat, his garden, ^^is pig, and very often the w ife had a little washing 
to do. Tho family had so fiiany*loJid8 of potatoes, which formed, perhaps, its 
staple support during the winter. Under t|| 0 se circumstances, he contended that 
a man with 12«. a week in the country was as A^ell off as a man with 18.s\ a week in 
the town. They must also recollect that the rent of a man’s bouse in the town 
was treble that of a cottage in the rural district. Then the agricultural labourer 
was a remarkably contented man, cftid there v?as no man wdio really more respected 
tiis master than the agricultural labourer in the majority of instances. 

Mr. Bracebkidge approved of the suggestion to provide labourers Avilh gardens 
sufficient to en^^age their leisure time. ^It was not true that tliej^ were not 
able to subscribe to clubs. ^ In his neighbourhood^lubs had beei^ very serviceable 
to tho labourers. He also thought it would be a great advantage to them to set. 
aside a piece of land for their common use^tin order that they might graze cows , 
of their own upon them. • 

Mr. F. Bidon, a working man, approved of Canon Girdlestone’s efforts^ #o 
remove labourers to pants of the country where they could earn higher wages, and 
thanked the reverend gentleman for the manner in which he laid stood up for the 
labouring classes generally. They required education, and when freed from the 
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bondage of ignorance they would soon strive to obtain better 

labour, and better dwellings to live in. They would then learn the value of c(jp- 
l^ination, and that a single man, isolated from his fellow workers, hod no power 
whatever. He believed that trade unions, rightly conducted, would do both the 
employer and the employed good, especially if established in conjunotiocfc with 
cDurta of arbitration. 

Mr. F. CooTE thought the labouring classes could do much themselves to 
ameliorate their own condition. He livtd in a village of 1,000 inhabitants, 
where at least 500/. a year was spent in the article of beer alone. When he first 
made a statement to that effect, it was challenged by a brewer of the neighbour- 
hood, buit that brewer, after making his calculations, came to the conclusion that 
1000/. was nearer the mark than 500/. Well, if the notions of the labourers as to 
their enjoyments could be elevated, mucl^ would be done for their benefit. Ho 
would be extremely glad to see landlords insisting that a field should be set apart 
in the parish for the g^mes of boys and young men, 4n order that they might not 
be driven to the skittle -grpunds of the public house. Much mom might be donp 
by establishing flower shows, and l^iving prizes for the best cultivated allotments. 
The allotment system had considerably improved the parish in which he resided. 
The ladies, too, might lendu lielpiyg hana, by assembling the women at ^mother’s 
meetings, and giving them instruction, for they were sadly ignorapt as to the most 
ordinary duties of life. !■ 

Colonel Grant addressed the Seettion *bn the boarding-out system, and the 
progress it was making in Bath. The master of the Union, though formerly 
opposed to it, was now strongly in favour of it. He was surprised at the respeset- 
able class of people who applied for the children, ‘and thyre was not the slfglitest 
reason for believing that they were taken for gain. People who had no children 
sought one at the Union, and sometimes people who had lost a child sought to 
replace it in this way, and they took to the cliildren as if they were their owR. 
However well a workhouse might bo managed, it was impossible to give the 
children in it the training which they would undergo in a private family. There 
^vas an absence of that individuality which was so necessary in training a child ; 
and there could not be in a workhouse that individual love which was to be found 
in a family. Love was as necessary to a child as light to a plant. They might 
grow a fungus in a dark cellar, but to produce a beautiful flower they must have 
light. They might produce a mechanical being in a workhouse, but really to bring 
out the natural affections of a child, to cultivate it, and to bring it ow^t into the 
world as it ought to be brought out^ it must liave domestic training. This was 
the reason why the boarding out system was advocated. «. Workhouse training did 
not fit a lad for the world ; and when ho was sertt out, after having been shut up 
for ten or twelve years, there was no wonder at his becoming frightened, and 
running away, or turning out stupid, or really bad. Wluit he had seen of the 
boarding-out system bad gratified him more than anything that had occurred in a 
not very short life. • 

The Rev. S. J. Eales entirely sympathisecl with t^.e movement for boarding out 
children, and, at the request of Colonel Grant, in bis parish ke had endeavoured to 
do what he, could to find people to«take the children. There had, indeed, been 
more offers for children than theri* bad been children provided. The system had 
been treated as a new idea, but he would remind the Section that before the 
present Poor Law, for centuries the custom wgis to board destitute children with 
the farmers. 

Mr. Goust thought the subject was not properly discussed and understooa, 
unless some mention was made of what bad been clone for many years past in 
Ireland. There might be many persons present why were not' aware that this 
^stem of boarding out had Veen practis^ in Ireland by what was called the 
Protestant Orphan Institution. It had been tried for many years and with 
marked success. The extreme fondness that the foster-parents so very soon 
acquired for the children was remarkable, and in process of time the children 
Wually lost all idea of their being orphans, becoming entirely members of the 
family in which they found themselves. Ill treatment, ‘he believed^ had never 
been beard of, and he had mode special inquiries in regai^ to this point. Further, 
when sometimes from want of funds, or some other cause, the payments were dis- 
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continued, the foster-parents in numerous instances still kept the children as their 
ow^, taking the* whole expense of the education and maintenance of the little 
ones on themselves. This subject well merited the serious attention of all who 
tiok an interest in questions affecting the poor of the country, and he strongly 
recommendedfor perusal a little book, entitled “The Children of the State,” which 
contained a short account of the systems pursued in various countries, as well 
as facts and statements sufficient to meet every objection which could be raised 
against the system. • 

Mr. F. Hill here read a paper contributed by Mr. W. D. Esterre Parker. 

Bev. Canon Giiidlestonb, in his reply, said he hoped he might be permitted lo 
give his most cordial and heartfelt tliaiika to Miss Florence Hill, for the very able 
paper in which she had advocated a change, the importance of wliich could scarcely 
be over*eBtimated — a change which wouW remove young children from the con- 
taminating influence of workhouses, and put them amid the beneficent influences of 
home treatment and home education. One objection to his paper was that he had 
said that in Dovoiishiro the poor rates had been used to eapplement wages, but he 
hacl lived in various parts of Devonshire, and if tflere was any doubt in his mind 
as to the accuracy of that statement, ther| was certainly none regarding his own 
neighbourhood. It had been said that the wages of i-he agricultural labourer 
were dependent ii})on supply and demand ; but it should be borne in mind that the 
labourer must sell his labour at once, atuj mtlst, therefore, take what he could get 
for it; because if he were to wait for a good market and a good time, he would 
starve. Somewhat had been said about agricultural labourers being long-lived, and 
ho had no objection to the statement, ij^it a long life and a healthy enjoyable 
life werh two different thiqgs. In* Devonshire, there were multitudes who were 
cripples from rheumatism or other causes, so that they were unable to do any 
work ; but during twenty-five years’ residence in Lincolnshire ho had not one tithe 
of tfiieh cases. Then with regard to the amount spent in beer, lie was bound to 
state that in Devonshire sobriety was the rule, simply because the poor people had 
nothing to spend in beer ; the money they had was too little even to provide the 
necessaries of life. They, therefore, had not any time nor any money to spend 
upon those enjoyments wliich some people had recommended as a sort of panacea 
for the miseries of the agricultural labourer. In regard,to the objection urged in 
rather strong language, to the effect tliat he had stated that the state of agricultural 
labourers was exactly the sameover the whole of England, ho would have thought 
that the fact, which was well known, and which he stated in the Colson’s Hall, 
that he had actually removed loO families li^om his own neighbourhood into 
different parti of England, t» Northumberland, Durham, Lincolnshire, and other 
counties, where they received high^fr wages, was sufficient to prove that he was 
fully aware that the wages of ^agricultural labourers w^ere different in different 
parts of England. That charge must, iherefore, at once fall to the ground. 

Sir Baldwi.n Leiohto.v, Bart., in the course of his reply, observed that ho was a 
practical man, 3lnd asked how tlio wages of the labourer were to be increased. 
If they would go to their baker# and b-^tohers, and other dealers in agricultural 
produce, and say that A#iero they *paid ninepence they would give a shilling, so 
that the farmer might receive 25 per cent, moriysfor his produce, then they might 
^ fairly ask him to increase the wages of his labcfurcrs, but not until that was 
done. Ho could not see what difference there was between his county and 
Devonshire. Hia labourers — a large y^’^^portioii, of them, at any rate — had saved 
money. As to the possession of cottages by the agricultural labourer, it was to 
be remarked that in almost every instance he had a partner with him — who was 
far more rigorous than the landlord — who insisted on having the interest paid, 
and who, if it was not, forejjlosod the mortgage. It was astonishing how few 
cottages were not mortgaged. It was further said fhat the cottage should be 
upon the farm, but it was impossible to have that done unless they made the 
cottager a serf. IJe had alwi^s been willing to^et the farm labourer go where he 
could get the best wages, and no had constantly removed from his neighbourhood, 
and sometimes he had returned to it. All the surplus population went out ; for 
his parish, conUlining 700 inhabitants, had only increased thirty-five during the 
last thirty years. He gave credence to the statement that in many places wa^es 
were supplemented by out-door relief, because the guardians were willing to give 
a little money to a man who could work. 
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Dr. Lewis urged that inducements should be held out to the laDourers- lo 
hold their (dubs in other than public houses ; and that coffee-rooms, where innocent 
enjoyment could he had, should be established. Then much might be done by 
farmers allowing the families of the labourers a supply of milk, for that was a 
most important article of food. No children could be well brought up in that 
class of life without milk, or some substitute for it. He expressed his disappro- 
bation of the system of paying labourers in part with cider, though he was of 
opinion that really good, sound cider did^upply the yegetable material that was 
wanted in the system, especially in those districts where vegetables were very scarce. 

The Chairman expressed his approval of the system of boarding out destitute 
children. While he admitted the advantages that would accrue from giving the 
agricultural labourer a good education, he thought it was a waste of time to argue 
about providing this education for a (^ass of people who were placed in the 
deplorable condition that the whole of their time and energies were occupied in 
endeavouring to eai^u as miicli as would buy f^od to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger. The mind of ti man pho had spent twelve hours iif» heavy labour^on 
scsarcely sufficient food, was not in a state to receive education. Tlieii it had been 
said that the farmer coul^ not afford to^'^ive higher ivages nor diminish the hours 
of labour, so that a man might oarn Bomething to lay by. He thought that was 
a mistake. One thing a jierson of inlclligenco would learn if he travelled from 
the city of London to Dublin. Tn^Loi^lon he would observe one man driving 
four immensely powerful horse.s, and thus by his agency moving along six or eight, 
tons, but on landing in Dublin lie would see one man to each small vehicle, drawn 
by but one horse. Consequently produetivenesii of hiirnan labour in London was 
four times that of human labour in Ireland. He therefore asked whether, in 
agriculture, machinery might, not to a greater extent be applied, and whether a 
little more skill and ingenuity generally might not be brought to bear, so ns to 
make labour more productive. If it. were done there would be more to divide 
between the employer and employed. Thi.s w'as the case in America, where, owing 
to the scarcity and high price of labour, tlic farmer was obliged to use imicdiinery 
to a greater extent. Jt was the same in Australia. There, wdien labour bccami* 
dear, five shears were aitaciied to the jdough, and six or eight horses were put to 
pull it, and there was only one man to look after it. He had bad some experience 
in employing lab(»ur, botli in Australia and in tin's country, and tbe result was that 
whereas lie paid five shillings a day for a single labourer in Australia, be now paid 
five shillings a day for two labourers in Devonshire, and he had ‘mo hesitation 
in saying he got more work done, and better done, for his five shillings in 
Australia by one man than in Devonshire, where l^o employed two men for the 
same amount. The fact was that it was the same with human beings as with 
horses ; they could not do a good day’s wmrk unlq^.s they were properly fed and 
housed. Let the exjieriment of piecework he tried as much as possible, and then 
see what the labourer would do under belter conditions. It would be found that 
a vigorous labourer would do more work, and better, in eight hours than he did 
now in twelve, that his body would not »he so^eChausted and prostrated, and that 
the farrner would not lose money, while the ]>osition (A' the labourer w^ould be 
raised. 


Intemperance, and the Remedies which lie within the Scope oj 

Voluntary Effort. 

I T is -wholly unnecessary, as an introduction to the argument ol’ 
the following paper, enter into detail upon' the evils of 
intemperance. I'ho.se evils are so well known, and the necessity 
of dealing -with them by prompt and energetic means, is so generally 
acknowledged, that a very brief reference vdll suffice.* No fact in 

* See Tra7isaotims, 1867, p. 691. 
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the whole range of Social Science is better established than this, 
thatf the predominating cause of pauperism and crime is intem- 
perance. The testimony of magistrates, judges, and others who 
have the best opportunities of observation, and the results of all 
properly -conducted inquiries, are concurrent in this view. The 
report of the Committee on Intemperance, appointed by the late 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, contains a mass of well- 
authenticated evidence, fully confirming all former reports oq thd 
subject. No thoughtful mind can rise from the perusal of that 
evidence, but with a feeling of an^^zernent that evils so widespread, 
and so deeply seated, should have been so much and so long 
neglected. The public mftid appears at length to Be awakened, and 
oniy waits for proper direction as to the^ctiou*to be taken. It is 
seen that we have a growth of paimerism for which the commercial 
depression of the last few years is not ^uffici<fnt to account ; and 
crime is assuming proportions and an audacity, that call for extra- 
ordinary and severe legislation. Maity able men are offering what 
they conceive to be appropriate remedies ; and it is of the greatest 
importance that they start upon the work of refor/n with a clear 
apprehfinsion of the w^jole c&se, from the first producing causes to 
the final results, or much valuable effort will • be lost. It is con- 
fessed on all hands that intemperance is the parent of a numerous 
and ill-favoured offspring ; but it may be doubted whether in 
influential quarters any attention lias been paid to the more hidden 
and le.ss apparent causes of that intemperance. 

Even more than this ; it may be safely said that the evils have not 
been appreciated in their full magnitude, and in their relation to 
each other. The connection of intemperance with vice, destitution, 
and miseiy*ls recognised, but it is rarely that our public writers look 
upon the economical resultvS ; upon tbte consequences of so much 
wealth being diverted from its legitimate field of employment, and 
turned into the channels qf waste. Tliis is a view of the question 
.seldom discussed ; and, when it is, much ignorance is manifested by 
those who cnf^r upon it. Intemperance is seldom considered in any 
other than its moral aspgcts ; Jbut the subject, in relation to 
economics, is interesting aifd important in the highest degree. 
When we hear so much of over-populati%n, and something of over- 
• production, and when emigration is openly*proclaimed as a necessity 
of our national existence, is it not well to inquire whether we are 
making the best use of our resources, an3 whether, if we were to do 
so, w'e could not maintain in comfort our present, and even a much 
larger, population ? The emigration which invites the strength of 
our people, leaving to us •those whom we coujd best spare, however 
it may benefit those who depart from us, or the communities among 
whom they may seek a Ijpme, must be source of weakness to our 
selves. In the face of it we may ask, whether we are not spending, 
upon questi(^able luxuries, and even upon vicious indulgence, the 
means which ought to find profitable employment for all, and 
augment the fund out of which the wages of labour are paid, A 
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voice of warning has arisen, from men, not of the class who sec a 
storm in every passing cloud, and disaster and ruin in every change 
of opinion, custom, or law ; but from those who are accustomed to 
sober studies and patient investigation. They point to a reaF danger. 
They warn us that we are likely to be beaten in those markets where 
we have hitherto found ready purchasers for our various productions 
— that we have already formidable competitors among the nations of 
Europe. The statement of the case suggests the remedy. We 
must stimulate education, so that the English workman may be able, 
by advanced intelligence, to muii\tain that superiority which he has 
won by his skill and industry — an education that will tend also to 
correct those hilbits which, more than Anything else, lead to his 
impoverishment, aifd impair his physical and moraf energies. Wo 
must, moreover, remove every burden upon raw material and upon 
industry, and, in Addition to *this, facilitate intercommunication 
among the different sections of the human family.e Statesmen are 
looking at this subject with & view to important reductions in the 
national expenditure, so as to relieve the tax-payer. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that if the tax-payer has twenty shillings less to 
pay in rates and taxes he has that sum mor^ to spend upon* articles 
of convenience, comfort, and enjoyment. If it is important that the 
state should take as little as possible out of the pockets of its mem- 
bers, it is equally important that the public should scrutinise with a 
careful eye that self-imposed taxation which lays a still more 
oppressive burden upon them. This has a strict bearing upon the 
argument before us ; and we may pause for a moment to look at the 
amount of profitless Expenditure upon articles of pernicious luxury — 
unprofitable for all purposes of good, but productive of a terrible 
sum of sin and misery. ^ 

In an elaborate paper re^d by Mr. Bijxter before the London 
Statistical Society, he showed that <he revenue derived from in- 
toxicating drinks and tobacco is not m,uch less than 30,000,000/. 
This would represent an expenditure upon this class of articles of 
above 93,000,000/., a sum much more than the imperial taxation of 
the country. Mr. Baxter estimates tha^^ one-third of that amount is 
outside the margin of temperate indulgence, so^that, according to his 
showing, 10,000,000/. of Revenue, representing an expenditure of 
30,000,000/., are due to Excessive or intemperate indulgence. This* 
is a waste of so much wealth; and while it is going on we have 
thousands of tho population wretcfiedly housed, miserably clothed, 
and who can with difficulty obtain the scantiest supplies of the 
meanest food. Want leads to demoralisation, and our pauper ranks 
are recruited from thfs struggling classes*. Thousands, again, who 
have means and energy are induced to look to foreign climes for the 
employment that (hey cannbt obtain in thi|^ The question naturally 
arises, what would, this money purchase if wdsely spent ? It re- 
quires no laborious calculation to prove thai if the a«nounts which 
Mr. Baxter places to the account of intemperate indulgence were 
applied to legitimate purposes, there would be sufficient to find 
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employment for all able and willing to work. In a few years it 
wouid provide house accommodation, schools, libraries, and every 
other means of improvement, which are placed by reasonable men 
among ^he requirements of the age. So employed, every branch of 
industry would be stimulated and benefited. 

Dr. Elam, in his recent work, ‘‘A Physician’s Problems,” adduces 
the case of Sweden, to shosv that the large consumption of intoxicants 
has already produced visible and alarming effects jjp^on the populct- 
tion of that country. Other cases might be cited. In thd first 
essay in the volume, that on Natural Heritage,” he shows that the 
appetite as well as the diseases arising from inebriety may become 
hereditary, thus supporting the view of the Nefv Englanders, so 
tei^fely given hy Mr. Dilkc. In liis essay Degenerations in 
Man,” he says, “ There is no phase of hurRanity in which hereditary 
influence^is so marked as in this” — he is speaking of alcoholic 
poisoning. »l>e children unquestionably do suffer for or from the 
sins of the parent, even unto untold generations. And thus the evil 
spreads from the individual to the family, from family to community, 
and to the population at largo, which is endangered in its highest 
interest# by the presence an(> contifct of a ‘ morbid variety ’ in its 
midst.” * 

Common experience bears out the judgment of Dr. Elam, quite 
as forcibly as he bears out what has been so often stated by tem- 
perance reformers. We see as one fatal consequence of oiir drinking 
system, crowds of children brought into the world with sickly 
constitutions, and who, if they survive the attacks of infantile 
diseases, and the hardships of a neglected chiWhood, are physically 
and morally incapable of maintaining a struggle for subsistence. 
Tliey becowe a burden to the community, and the area of this 
“ morbid variety ” of our species is constantly enlarging, the ratio 
of increase being greatef than, that of the population. The causes 
are always in active operation among us. It is staled in some 
quarters that through the* force of education and other ameliorative 
influences drunkenness is on the decrease. No doubt, the open and 
turbulent inebriety which was so common at the beginning of the 
century among the '^ell-to-floi claSses has passed away ; but it is to 
be feared that a kind of drinking, whicli^never exhibits itself in so- 
, called inebriety, but which leaves the victim in a state which can 
never be strictly called sober, is on the increase. It is remarkable 
that while the commercial depi^ssiou already referred to has unfa- 
voifrably affected the customs, in articles of comfort and harmless 
luxury, the consumption of intoxicants appear not to have been 
reduced. There* is greatj reason to feAr that the habits of drinking 
are extended among certain classes. The* high-pressure system 
under which wq live is not congenial to^temperance in living. The 
strain upon mind and lAdy, the feverish excitements of trade, the 
•hurry to become rich, all have the tendency to derange the system 
and vitiate tffe appetite* so that the relish for plain and simple diet is 
gone, and a resort to high-seasoned food and stimulants is the result 
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Fuel is added to the flame, and we find as a perfectly natural con- 
sequence new diseases added to the catalogue of human miseries,«and 
old ones becoming more inveterate and more difficult of cure. 
For obvious reasons we cannot go over all the counts of the> indict- 
ment that has fo be preferred against our drinking system ; we can 
only name those most prominent. All observers will admit that the 
evils it produces are legion, and it increases the virulence of those 
it cannot be sai^ to produce. For this intemperance we seek a 
remc(iy, and we must glance at some of those which have found 
most favour with the general public. Before doing so, we will go 
back for a moment to Mr. Baxter’s figures. He takes one-third of 
the consumption tof the intoxicants to ke outside the margin of 
temperate indulgent^e. The question I wish to subnit is, wheH^er 
any part of that expenditure is legitimate, whether the tern? tem- 
perate can be propenly applied teethe indulgence in alcohol^ liquors. 
The question in this shape may startle some min^ds, but a clear 
understanding on that head lies ^ the very root of our treatment of 
intemperance. It is time that we arrived at definite conclusions as 
to whether drinks containing alcohol are in themselves good or bad. 
Are not use and abuse exchangeable <erms when applied to intoxi- 
cating drinks as beycrages ? Ought not all our investigations to 
begin by an inquiry into the nature and properties of alcoholic dripks, 
and their adaptation to the human constitution ? Is not the great 
cause of intemperance, the general persuasion that strong drinks are 
useful and necessary? Is not that persuasion a delusion, opposed to 
the teachings of science and experience ? 

It is no answer to *this question to tell us that the use of strong 
drinks has been sanctioned by nearly all peoples, and in all ages of 
the world. The answ'er will be that the antiquity of a prevailing 
custom settles nothing ; that^many great truths which are now only 
in process of development, have to pass ordeal similar to that 
through which the total abstinence doctrine is passing; and that 
many scientific truths have passed through ages of contumely and 
neglect to universal favour and acceptance at last. Millions of 
converts have been gained to the total abstinence principle. This 
may not be sufficient to establish^ its cldim to |;iniversal adoption or 
recognition, but it is more than sufficient, in the presence of so 
formidable an evil as intemperance, to demand for it more favour- , 
able consideration than it has as yet received from the educated and 
influential classes of our ccAintrymeft. The question appears a very 
simple one. If it can he shown that alcoholic drinks are useful "lind 
necessary to men in health, nay, if they are indispensable to rational 
enjoyment, let us understand^ it, and then# we shall be better able to 
decide upon our plans of limitation and restriction as to the use, 
manufacture, and sale. BiFt if, on the contrary, ik can be proved 
that they are not only unnecessary, but injurious, then the applica- 
tion of a remedy becomes more simple, easy, and practicable. If 
alcohol is proved to be useful as food, th*eu we must reconcile 
ourselves to the necessities of the case, and deal with the abuse as 
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w6 best can. If it can be dispensed with to advantage, then ifc is 
sotthd policy, as well as strict duty, to abstain from it altogether. 
This is the proposition wo have to examine. 

Thepprinciple as advocated by the abstainer has never been fairly 
met by his opponent. It is stated thus — that because A cannot 
restrain himself from excessive jndulgence, therefore B, C, and D, 
m e asked to give up an article which they can use and do not abuse ; 
— that because one man cannot govern himself, another is called 
upon to give up an agreeable and wholesome stimulant. This is 
put forward as a plea of the abstj^iiier, and is not only an unfair but 
an untruthful mode of stating the case. We shall by-and-byo see 
what the abstainer has to^say for himself. But tliis way of putting 
iUraises^i falser issue. It is true that many ab^ainers have adopted 
the principle on tiie ground, that they ere not justified in giving 
their countenance to customs whii?Ii degraded lo many, and brought 
such dishonour, upon a civilised comrnuiifty. They sought no higher 
ground than that which had begn t^jcupied by the Apostle Paul. 
This plea for total abstinence has been ridiculed, but the sarcasm 
strikes where it is not aimed. It is, in effect, a sneer at the religion 
whicli^ enjoins self-den^ial for'*the gbod of others as a Christian duty, 
and dignifies the sacrifice as the highest manifestation of Christian 
cliatrity. Acting under apostolic injunction, many religious men do 
not care to inquire whether strong drinks be in themselves good or 
bad. Tiiey see that vast numbers of those who indulge in them fall 
into folly, vice, and crime, and they adopt the principle of abstinence 
as a measure of safety to tlienisclves, and as an example to others. 
They act in relation to this class of articles, as men with well- 
regulated minds act in relation to many other pleasures of the 
world. Bfet this is only a collateral argument. The abstainer goes 
beyond this. Ho says tliat the evil is in the drink — is not in the 
quantity taken, nor in the .kind of drink, nor in the amount of 
adulteration, nor in the jjlace where it may be sold or dr-unk, but in 
the drink itself. He would, seeing the mischief it produces, abstain 
from it, wer^ it even ifseful as an article of diet, but ho has another 
and much stronger motive for his practice, and that is supplied by 
the nature and properties of*alc(?holic drinks. 

In order to make this position bettertunderstood, it is desirable to 
glance at the history of total abstinenao societies. In the first 
quarter of the present century, the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors had increased in a ratfo far be/ond that of the population. 
ITie state of society was alarming ; .and when attention was fixed 
upon the evil, attempt was made to arrest it by the formation of 
temperance societies, wWch enjoined fotal abstinence from spirituous 
liquors, and moderation in the use of fermented drinks. It was soon 
apparent that* this efFo^ went only a tfhort way towards the remedy 
of our national intemperance. It was perceived that a very large 
portion of inost ii^temperato of the population never drank spirits*, 
hut got drunk upon beer. The difference between the two classes 
of drink is only one of degree, for the intoxicating principle is the 
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same iu both, alcohol being the product of fermentation, and not, as 
was once supposed, of distillation. The discussion led to most 
portant results, and a number of unlettered men, who had been 
attracted to it by strong personal feeling, after a little time declared 
that abstinence was the only means of reclaiming the drunkard, and 
the only safeguard for the sober. ^ They spoke from experience. 
They went further than this, and declared that alcohol, in whatever 
form or disguise, was the enemy of health and morality. They did 
not, of course, arrive at this conclusion by any scientific inquiry, but 
by a rude process of induction, ^'heir test was a very simple one. 
They asked, Can a good tree bring forth so much evil fruit ? Can 
these things be suitable as food which in many instances lead to 
loss of character andf worldly ruin. In my judgment t6e conclusions 
thus arrived at werq reasonable and strictly logical. The. new 
doctrine obtained coitverts, and has for thirty years beeq slowly 
making its way. It has been condemned by both pulpit and press — 
has been frowned upon in sdlenyi prelections and laughed at iu 
facetious publications ; but it has survived, and has grown in 
stature and strength. It has had to conflict with appetite, prejudice, 
interest, and what has been moi^e forfliidable than all these — the 
practice of the medical profession. Jt was soon able to establish a 
literature of its own, which literature may not be much known qut 
of its own circles, but which has nevertheless exerted a silent and 
powerful influence upon public opinion. Besides the living examples 
which the temperance societies gathered into their ranks, they found 
that history was not silent. In numbers of individual cases, as well 
as among particular races of men, abstinence had been the rule, and 
always — other conditions being equal — to the advantage of those 
who were not acquainted with intoxicants, or who abs!«ined from 
them. Medical men, who arc slow to receive new facts and adopt 
new theories, could not resist the forces of thfe arguments which had 
been brought forward ; and certainly no body of men could be better 
informed as to the fearful effects of intero*perance. From the first 
some members of the profession openly declarcfd themselves in favour 
of total abstinence ; and no doubt the new doctrine ha^ a consider- 
able effect upon general medical prActict.** In a certificate was 
prepared under the auspice* of the late Mr. John Dunlop, and 
obtained the signatures of vibovc 2,000 medical men, which number 
comprises, as Dr. Carpenter observes, “ members of the profession 
in all grades and degrees, ft'ora the* Court physician and leading 
metropolitan surgeons, who are conversant with the upper ranks hf 
society, to the humble country practitioner, who is fl|m]liar with the 
requirements of the artisan irf his workshop and the labourer in the 
field.*’ The certificate is quoted here, for it establishes all for which 
the total abstainer contends 

“ We, the undersigned, are of opinion — 

‘ Ist. That a very large proportion of hun].an miserj^ including 
poverty, disease, and crime, is induced by the use of alcholic or fer- 
mented liquors as beverages. 
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“ 2nd. That the most perfect health is compatible with total 
absfinenco from all such intoxicating beverages, whether in the form 
of ardent spirits, or as wine, beer, ale, porter, cider, <fec., &c. 

“ 3r8. That persons accustomed to such drinks may, with perfect 
safety, discontinue them entirely, either at once, or gradually, after a 
short time. • 

4th. That total and universal abstinence from alcoholic beveragos 
of all sorts would greatly contribute to the health, the prosperity, 
the morality, and the happiness of the human race.’' 

This may be said to bo the tota> abstainer’s creed, supported by a 
large body of men beloijging to a profession w|iich leads public 
opinion on questions of health and hygiene. It was prepared with 
grt:at circumspection and care, and the agnatu/es were deliberately 
aflixctn. If the great bulk of the, medical pr^ession would shrink 
from such a declaration now, it is because they have discovered that 
it carried them' much further than popular prtyudice would permit 
them to go into their ordinary practice. And this statement is not 
intended as any reproach to them. They have to contend with 
prejudice of the strongest kin^l, andito humour it in its most querulous 
forms. The certificatoimay perhaps be regarded by themselves as a 
rebuke to their personal habits, and a reflec*tion upon their own 
practice ; for, unfortunately, a reaction has taken place of late years 
in medical treatment, and stimulants are more freely prescribed than 
tlicy were at the time the certificate -was brought before the pro- 
fession. Due allowance must be made for all this. But this may be 
said, without any fear of successful contradiction, that no medical 
mail of reputation has attempted, or is likely to attempt, an objection 
to the positions laid down in the, certificate. This assertion is ventured 
on the autliority of those who liave be^tter opportunities than I can 
possibly possess of asce’itaining the opinions of men eminent in the 
profession, and upon the authSrity of medical writers whose works 
have become text-books upon the subjects on which they treat. It 
may be safely said that tJie positions of that certificate are irrefragable. 

From this point*, then, our remedies for intemperance must com- 
mence. It is clear that, witfiout defined views on this head, we are 
labouring in the dailc. If alcoholic drigks do not administer to any 
physical necessity, if they supply no natur^ want, if at the best they 
only add to the strength or enjoyment of to-day, at the expense of 
the strength or enjoyment of to morrow, if their inevitable tendency 
is t^ create in mkny who lake them an unconquerable and insatiable 
appetite, is it not well to gain assurance of the fact? Whether wo 
seek by legislation to limit the sale aijd the manufacture of strong 
drinks — and I believe sucfi interference on the part of law perfectly 
legitimate, and indeed imperative — or wiiether we seek by powers of 
persuasion to win the people from intemperance, it is equally neces- 
sary that we should arrive at sound conclusions as to the properties of • 
these drinks.* If the dfinks are useful, let us define in what the use 
consists. Are they good or evil ? Are they a blessing or a curse ? 

Wo shall be greatly assisted in the inquiry by observing the 
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phenomena of inebriety. In treating of intoxicating drinks we have 
altogether an exceptional article, differing in its properties • and 
effects from any other article of food or nourishment. Alcohol com- 
mits the same devastation in the western world that opium ixfiicts in 
the east, and must rank with that deadly drug. Its effects are 
different from those produced hf vegetables in common use, by 
animal flesh or by bread, or from tea, coffee, or beverages of that 
class. Thc^’e are those who, from youth to manhood and old age, go 
on i^Bgularly taking the same quantity of wine daily, at stated times, 
without feeling any effects but^that of exhilaration, and without 
experiencing any temptation to exceed the usual allowance, and it is 
didicult to peislmde such persons that Others cannot practise the 
same constraint. tTherc are, however, very few Who have not» at 
some period of theiil lives I'elt the temptation to exceed the prescribed 
cjuantil}", who have liot e.^poriedeed and felt the danger ^f excess. 
But there are again great numbers wdth as strong rinclinations to a 
temperate life, who have bc^unr by taking small quantities, which 
have growui as years advanced to unlimited indulgence. A derange- 
ment of health, a change of circumstances, some serious trial or loss, 
or a bereavement, will often turn the*' current of a man’s 'life, and 
induce habits of careless drinking, ending in excess. This is the 
essential danger of alcoholic drinks : they have a tendency to ,feed 
the appetite they gratify, and the appetite grows unconsciously to the 
mind of the victim. What will satisfy any day of this year may not 
satisfy in the corresponding day of next year. Then, again, the 
same quantity will not have always the same effect, for this depends 
upon both the bodily health and the state of the mind. There arc 
many abstemious men v. ho have to abstain from w’ine or spirits at 
certain limes, as they feel that indulgence would be daifgerous, who 
do not feel the necessity of Such abstinence from their usual articles 
of food. About the same quantity of simple food will satisfy the 
appetite through a long life, but the quantity of wine may, in a few 
years, have grown from a glass to a bottle. What is the experience 
of all drunkards? They recollect a time'^'when a ^mall quantity 
would satisfy, but they are scarcely able^to follow the steps by which 
a strict moderation grew to excess. *Lt does net depend upon either 
the culture, or the moral principle, for it is within the range of every 
one’s experience that tfien and [women of refined tastes and otV 
amiable manners have fallen victims, while others of gross con- 
versation and habits have escaped. * No one will be hardy enough to 
say that education and deep-seated moral principle may not be a pro- 
tection against the vice of drunkenness, as well as against all other 
vices ; but the instaiyes are* sufficiently Numerous, in which men of 
high attainments, generous sympathies, and talents fitting the possessors 
for a life of usefulness and honour, have ^llen into*confirmed habits 
of intemperauce, to show that absolute safety can be found only in 
the total abstinence principle. There can Jije no xaege melancholy 
spectacle than that of a man who, conscious of his own degradation, 
has lost the power to raise himself above it, and who, after every 
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debauch, makes strong resolutions which he is unable to keep. It is 
a mistake to place reliance upon the conscience and the will in such 
a case. The love of intoxication in the majority of cases, is a weak- 
ness mhre than a vice. It may arise from inherited predisposition, 
from peculiarity of temperament, or from one of a number of ab- 
normal circumstances which generate an unnatural craving ; and it 
is one of the peculiar properties of the drink to weaken the will, 
and overpower the conscience, at the very moment when the vigjorous 
action of both is required to guide and govern the conduct. The 
wise man flees from temptation, ai:^l does not rely upon his strength 
to resist it. The question is still before us, and we will repeat it — 
Is it prudent or right thafa class of liquors so insidious and danger- 
oiM, and fraught with mischief of so majiy kinis and in so many 
cases^ should be retained as a daily beverageJand as an article of 
entertainment ? The question may be piy; in afnuch simpler form— 
Is the liquor, wiiich is capable of producing drunkenness, a suitable 
article for daily use ? Let us try te infagine what our answer would 
be if we saw or heard of an act of drunkenness for the first time. 

Not only is strong drink an exceptional article, but drunkenness 
is an eiceptional vice, #nd, as I have said, ranks as a disease rather 
than a vice. Its treatment lies not so much with the divine as with 
the* physician. An eminent medical writer tells us that “ diseases 
are perverted life processes.” By the same rule of interpretation all 
the vices that disfigure humanity arise from a perversion of some 
feeling, instinct, or passion that has been implanted in our nature by 
the Author of our being for a beneficent purpose. All our vices 
spring from within, from motives and desires ihisdirected or uncon- 
trolled. But this is not the case with drunkenness. Drunkenness 
is not the *perver8ioii of any natural instinct or appetite. The 
healthy child manifests ^ repugnance td strong drinks of any kind. 
A man may be very wicked, hiay transgress all the laws laid down 
in the decalogue, and y el# drunkenness will not be one of his sins 
unless he takes strong ^rink. A foreign agent has to be taken into 
the stomach to prt)duce the state called inebriation, and it produces 
a physical derangement b(^ore it* affects the moral sense. This 
distinction should be^borne in mind by those who treat intemperance 
as coming within the province of the m<fl*al law, and who expect it 
^ to be amenable to the same remonstrance?, admonitions, and ap- 
peals, as other sins of the body.. Dr. Guy says “ that one half the 
mofal evils of the w'orld springs from physical causes.” Espe- 
cially does this apply to intemperance. Too much importance 
cannot be attached to this view of the^case, for it shows us the real 
nature of the evil with ?irhicli we have to (ieal, and indicates the 
kind of remedies that must be applied. With our present knowledge 
on the subject oT intempeijance, it would appear just as reasonable to 
expect to preach away typhus or cholera as to preach away drunken- ^ 
ness. Therc^will always be drunkenness where strong drink is the 
beverage of the people. In the one case we must clear our pesti- 
ential districts, provide them with drainage and water, and let in 
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upon them light and air ; and in the other we must teach the people 
the true nature and properties of intoxicating drinks, and renJove 
the facilities for indulgence. 

The physical and the moral laws have an intimate and indissoluble 
connection. To raise up the character of the lowest class we must 
alter tlie conditions under which Ijiey live. Ill health is the enemy 
of morals, as foul air is the enemy of health. We must not expect 
a so^ind mind without a sound body. Upon the masses of our 
poorer population, struggling with want and inured to suffering, our 
lessons of moral and spiritual instsuction fall in vain. They no more 
understand us than if those lessons were imparted to them in an 
unknown tongue® An attention to intemperance is by no means all 
that is w'anted in the gr^at work of social reformj but it is that 
without which all oAir other effo^rts will be in vain. Intempe^'anco 
has been the princi^ml cai^ec of the degradation of the indigent and 
vicious classes, and becomes the greatest obstruction in the way of 
sanitary, educational, and religious effort. 

The efficacy of all treatment depends upon a thorough know- 
ledge of the disease, and so with^intemperance. Lord Althorpe was 
right when he said that the cause of drunkei^ness was strong drink, 
and it is with the drink that we have in the first place to deal. It 
is most important in this, as in every other field of inquiry^ to 
discriminate between first and secondary causes, and between causes 
and consequences. Our remedies will receive their direction and 
force from a sound knowledge as to the properties of intoxicating 
drinks and their want of adaptation to the requirements of the 
animal system. It is clear that an enlightened opinion on this head 
would correct the mischievous practice of medical men in prescribing 
alcoholic stimulants so generally and profusely. In tlftir prescrip- 
tions they look at the present condition pf the patient, and very 
often only at his prejudices, and s^m to overlook the probable 
future consequences. Such an opinion wovld also incite employers of 
labour to discountenance the drinking custogis among workpeople in 
•workshops, which often lead to habits of drinking, ^ and it would 
suggest to all classes that it a pe^’amount duty to dissociate 
meetings for business or for amusement anil pleasure, from the 
use of intoxicants. It w8uld strengthen an effort to lessen the 
number of public-houses^ and to put under restrictions those which" 
are left, and at any rate qonfine tljem strictly to the sale of drink, 
and not allow any business, or any clubs, or amusements to be 
connected with them. It is well known that sick clubs, which have 
a beneficent design, become jjnere nurseries of drinking from the fact 
of their being held ak public-houses. Bdt that which is most to be 
desired — and would be more effectual than any other thing in sub- 
duing our national intemperance — is the d^use by tbe educated and 
religious classes of strong drinks as a beverage and as an article of 
entertainment. It is most earnestly to bti sought •that in this 
particular they should emancipate themselves from the tyranny of 
fashion, and put their example in opposition to the drinking usages. 
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This can only .be effected by an entire change of opinion as to tho 
natift’e of the drinks they are asked to abjure. With a thorough 
knowledge of the true nature of intoxicants, legislation, which on all 
questions is but an embodiment of the popular will, would be able to 
grapple with the giant mischief of our country. Sound knowledge 
is necessary to sound legislation^-is, in fact, indispensable to all 
healthy political action. 

There is little time left to look at the remedies which are^ pro- 
posed by various sections of philanthropists, nor is it necessary to 
dwell upon them at any length. * Many of the proposals are as I 
conceive unfortunate, inasmuch as they regard intemperance as the 
effect of ignorance or o^ a low sanitary conditioil, and not as in 
itself a produciflg as well as reacting caus^ of thf)vice and wretched- 
ness ijiney seek to remove. In our labours to eject certain reforms, 
do we not often err in looking too mtentlf' at tlfc end, and miscalcu- 
lating the mean# by which that end is to be reached ? Is not this 
the case in relation to the efforts makfng in all directions to secure 
education for our people? There can be no higher object. But, 
suppose we were all agreed, which i^by no means tho case, on all the 
difficullf questions whici arise*upoii a national and compulsory system 
of education : suppose that we had obtained an agreement upon the 
polky of levying a general rate, upon the kind of education that was 
to be given, and that our schools were open and in active operation, 
may there not be a disappointment when the next generation has 
to measure the results ? Do we properly estimate the number and 
kind of obstacles which exist in the habits of the people ? There 
are very few of the well conducted of our population who do not 
now somehow or other provide education for their children. It is 
for the ver;f large class of neglected children that the want of schools 
is felt. How are we to overcome the inl^linations of vicious parents ? 
We have also to contena with* inaptitude on the part of the children. 
And if we enforce atteinVince at school we cannot counteract the 
tuition or example of the home. It is not our schools but our homes 
that form the iiharEcter of our population, that shape the habits upon 
which the conduct of the Jjfo depends. By all means let us have 
schools, but no isolsfted efforl will suffice. To rely upon them as a 
sole or principal means of correcting Ticious habits, and of over- 
* coming intemperance will be a mistake. The evils of intemperance 
are so firmly rooted that no indirect action will suffice ; the action 
must be direct, and it may be depended upon as a moral certainty 
that in proportion as we weaken the attractions of the public-house 
and the general faith in stimulants, so. shall we strengthen those of 
the school. • , 

The argument will apply to every effort to do good. The first 
work of prudeift men i% to measure tfie obstructions which lie in 
their path, and by removing them to clear the way. In this case, as 
in all othersi a knowledge of the disease is half its cure, and in 
that direction I have one practical suggestion to offer. I believe 
there will be no dissentient to this proposition, that an acquaint- 
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ance with all the causes and practices of intemperance, and its 
relation to other evils, is desirable, and that the inquiry as t6 the 
nature and properties of intoxicating drinks is also most important. 
I suggest, therefore, whether it would not be practicable by con- 
certed action to conduct such an investigation as would give to 
the results national authority and#value. I mean an inquiry to be 
conducted by a body of eminent scientific men selected for the 
purp{)se, who should collect all available information on the causes 
and practices of intemperance, and upon the nature and pro- 
perties of intoxicating liquors. IThe topics of inquiry are already 
suggested in the medical certificate. I am aware that a Com- 
mission appointed by the Crown, or a Committee by either of the 
Houses of Parliam^t, is^-out of the question, as there is no pre- 
cedent for such inqiiiry under ^legislative sanction. Such •Com- 
missions or Committees cqpld not deal with the question^ as it is 
primarily one, not of statics, polity, or law, but purely one of 
scientific investigation. The^b^are, however, precedents for such a 
method of inquiry on the part of learned societies in matters of 
scientific research in various paints of the continent, and it is such 
a one as I think might be made available, n I suggest, therefore, 
that the different societies and sections of the community who are 
labouring in various and somewhat diverse directions for the abate- 
ment of the evils of intemperance should unite on one common 
platform, and endeavour to organise such a commission as I have 
indicated. I know there are difficulties in the way^ and I will 
not anticipate them by naming them, but I believe there are none 
of an insuperable or ‘very serious character. 

I must hasten to a, conclusion, and in doing so, commend to the 
serious consideration of the meeting the subject which has been so 
imperfectly brought before It. It is not yet fully appreciated in 
its vastness of evil, even by those who*^ have given a close attention 
to it. In order to realise that evil full^^ it is necessary to ex- 
plore those under-currents of society where so much vice and misery 
are born, and find a home, and to reflect that those tcvils are de- 
scending to unborn generations, the, operation of a law which 
is as unfailing as that which keeps the plandts in their course, 
and which visits the sins the father upon the children. The 
subject grows in importance the more it is contemplated, and it ' 
must in justice be said, th^t the tqpiperance reformer is engaged 
in a work that yields to none other in the greatness or beneficence of 
its object. He seeks to redeem from waste an amount of wealth 
that, if properly employed, wguld banish want from our streets and 
make the barren places cglad : he seeks to arrest a flood of evil which, 
besides what it leaves behind, carries pollution to a remote posterity. 
To lift the question to a higher platform thai^it is supposed to occupy 
,by the bulk of our social reformers, who are apt to regard it as a 
temporary and delusive fanaticism, and to plaee it whert) it properly 
belongs, in the front rank of the social reforms of the day, seemed 
to be an object worthy of attainment, and this essay is offered as a 
J)umble contribution to so desirable a work. 
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On the Drink Traffic. By Professor F. W. Newman, one of 
^ the three Delegates from the United Kingdom Alliance. 

r E^vils of the drink-shops fall on our whole nation, but on the 
virtuous poor especially, loading us with expense, pauperising us, 
poisoning our blood, distressing ijs by crime, filling our streets with 
ribaldry and with harlots. Prosperity is even to be deprecated until 
the drink traffic is put down ; for the working classes are healthier and 
less criminal in adversity. But in fact the drink trade pressesMown 
our material welfare so low, tlijt the word prosperity is strictly 
inapplicable. It has only a relative, not an absolute sense. Our 
colonists suppose that a*few millions signify nothing to us, and do 
net realise hoW deep poverty mingles with our riches. We are poor, 
chie#y because we destroy bushels o^ graiY by the 50,000,000 
or 60,000,000 in the year, and either s^nd oi waste not less than 
200,000,000/. sterling by this trade. The more intelligent of our 
working men have their eyes oj^n®to the evil, and no opposition 
from them is to be feared, if Parliament or tho magistrates ever so 
sharply restrict the traffic. In the recent Trades’ Union Congress at 
Birmingham, Mr. G. J^otter® frankly avowed : ‘‘ The beer-house and 
gin-palace destroy all that we want to save, and save all that wo 

want destroyed Wc cannot keep up manufactories of 

paupers, and expect the other factories to fiourish.” While wo 
perpetrate the enormity of destroying yearly some 60,000,000 bushels 
of valuable ^rain, with results far worse than if it were burned in a 
heap, we must be a spectacle to the world of hideous poverty and 
vice rotting by the side of fabulous wealth. I^’cad that Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, grandfather (I believe) of our celebrated Charles Darwin, 
wrote the^indigiiant words, “The food of the people is taken and 
converted into poison.” Till this is changed, we cannot pay off our 
debt, and the Queen’s excliequcr holds 800,000,000/. less than 
nothing. The Treasury Jias no surplus for any of the vast schemes, 
which in some of the Sections are ardently pressed. We must leave 
off to do evi^ if would get power to do good. 

But suppose that public money were obtained for national 
education by a stringent economy as to military and naval expen- 
diture. Suppose that such a system (ff education be enacted, as is 
adequate to our necessity. The experience of tho last forty years, 
in which there has been an immense development of popular 
8(jhooling, seems to have convinced tBe friends of education, that 
until it is made compulsory on our most neglected population, it will 
never reach thc«n all, Mr. Fawcett, M.P. for Brighton, said lately 
in public meeting, that Compulsory e&ucati(jfi had gained in favour 
of late with astonishing rapidity, and the Right Hon. W. E. Forster 
appears to thifik that wg must come to*this. A new principle is now 
advanced. No parent has “aright” to leave his child uneducated. , 
To do so isian injustjj^e alike to the child and to the nation. • 

Well then, imagine national schools to be everywhere opened, and 
tho children of drunkards to be forced into them by law. In what 
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State will those children come ? Many of them will be not. only 
ragged and dirty, but starved and diseased. An alarm will arise of 
their infecting the whole school. As a measure of quarantine it 
will be requisite to wash and clothe them. The medical officer will 
insist that they must be fed. It will in many cases become a 
question, whether it is safe for the school if they sleep in the 
parents' house, which is apt to be a*nidus of contagion. The State 
may prosecute the parent to recover the money spent on the child, 
but will certainly fail if the parent is a drunkard. It cannot 
recover its expense from him now, when his family are made paupers 
by him. It must either prevent lift vice, or adopt the child as its 
own. Are our economists willing to proclaim, that if a man wants 
to have his children reared and educated at State e^^pense, he hgs 
only to become a amnkaifi ? If the State insist on permitting 
capitalists to thrive bj|i^ creating dirankards, it leaves itself no means 
of educating drunkards’ clfildren, but by a socialistic system, in 
which the State is universal parent. And is this a happy condition 
for the children thus favoured ? I^ey lose family relations, they do 
but herd together under scholastic discipline ; and are they to be 
called educated ? Training for the wor/ld presupposes family life. 
A child reared in a poor-house is not trained tf) meet the trials out- 
side, be the scholastic teaching ever so good. But it here sufHces^to 
press, that until Parliament and the nation choose to feed, clothe, and 
lodge for notliing the children of drunkards, the first prerequisite step 
for educating the children must be, a law for making drunkenness 
difficult. In the case of the more favoured classes, education may go 
first, and become a qause of temperance : but, for the miserable 
thousands of neglected children, an enforced temperance of the 
parents must go first, in order to make the education of tke children 
possible. We need to prevent pauperism. To mead broken china 
is a beautiful art ; yet we surely prefer yie prtidence which keeps the 
china whole. You cannot save men or women from pecuniary or 
moral ruin, by mere school-teaching. Under the expansion of the 
drink trade, pauperism must accumulate, unlesfe pauper families were 
killed off, year by year. It has taken eighty years or more to bring 
the richer classes to such temperance asi^they no'jf can boast. If it 
take an equal time with the classes now rising into power, the nation 
may be ruined first. Education, if it could be effective, is yet 
certainly not a sufficiently rapid process. 

Like topics apply to the purblic health. It avails nothing to pass 
laws against inoculation and for vaccination, and in general, la\^s 
for the health of town or country, in the case of thpse families in 
which the seeds of disease are pianted by the*drunkenness of parents. 
A sot cannot keep a healthy house ; no laws can force him to do so. 
The law cannot help his leaving his children ill-clothod and ill-fed, 
his bed and bed-rooms impure. Exterminate Ene disease, and another 
* will spring up or increase in virulence : for the conditiong of health 
cannot be attained. To drive prevalent disealfe from one form to 
another is of little national avail. Diseases engendered indirectly 
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through intoxicatiug drink, grievously reach the bodies and the 
hearts of the guiltless. Physicians know and confess it ; no details 
are here needful. One who tries to promote public health, and 
neglects severity against the drink traffic, undermines his own 
work. 

Many persons imperfectly understand, that drinking is to the 
public (in the total estimate) a* greater enemy than drunkenness, 
besides being its parent. First, the wholly drunken man is less 
dangerous than the man who has drink in him, but is not •drunk. 
The wretch who killed a clergyman and his wife, because they dis- 
approved of his visits to their rnllidservant, was not drunk, yet could 
not have committed hisi crime had he not first ^deadened his con- 
science by brgndy. The same was the case with the young gentle- 
maji who shot a young lady dead for revising Ais hand. Neither of 
the criminals could have been •legally arrefted as drunken. No 
human *eye can see how soon the conscience is dulled by strong 
drink, any more than how soon tli# brain is confused by opium. 
Not only is the corruption of 1^0111011 caused mainly by perhaps a 
single glass of gin, which, short of making them drunk, excites their 
imagination and imiiairs tl¥iir natural modesty ; but, I further avow, 
until a young man Has been corrupted, he too is naturally modest. 
That, without visible excess, wine may dangerously disarm him, I 
confidently believe, from the indecent talk which I have heard after 
wine from grave and, 1 hope, pious men, not young ; who at no 
other time «vould be guilty of such indecorum, and showed no other 
mark of wine than this blunting of their moral sense. Some moral 
reformers arc vehement against (what are# called) the dangerous 
** attractions ” of dissolute women in the streets ; but I can per- 
soiftilly testify, from myself, and from other young men in former 
days, my equals in age and then intimate friends, that the touch of 
an impure woman is <iike that of a snake or torpedo — a horror, not 
an allurement. In spite or our natural and necessary passions, I 
assert, in honour of my 'sex, that every young man, hitherto pure, is 
modest as a woiyan, wntil his self-respect and his conscience are im- 
paired by \vine. Cut ofi’ the evil drink, and women will no longer 
be the ready victigis of ifteii — Then will no longer be the deadly foes 
of women. But you must cut up ^le roots of evil, not lop the) 
boughs. In Turkey you find no intoxicating drinks, and no pros-l 
titutes. Tens of thousands of working men who are not drunken, 
are made less frugal, less healthy, less»conscientious, less moral, more 
selfish, by drink ; and to gratify this passion, basely expose their 
families to begome paupers on the first blast of winter, or the mo- 
mentary adversity of aj^rade. ♦ 

It cannot have escaped the notice of thil Association that in the 
province of Canterbury, the Lower House of Convocation has taken 
up the topic of the drift k traffic, urged to it peculiarly by that valu- 
able clergyman and large-hearted man. Archdeacon Sandford. The 
committee has elicited the remarkable fact, that in that province 
alone there are above 1400 parishes, in which no intoxicating drink 
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is publicly sold. Parliament will no longer neglect this topic. By 
abandoning the Beer Act of 1830, it has reasserted the anci^bt 
doctrine (the doctrine of every wise State), that it belongs to the 
right and duty of the community to see to it that its citizens be not 
converted into idle sots, or dangerous wild beasts, for the gain of pri- 
vate capitalists. In insisting that^the magistrates shall have an 
absolute veto even on beer-shops, Parliament out-and-out concede^ 
that an absolute veto must be exercised by somebody for moral pur- 
poses :*that not only has no man a “ right ” to keep his child unedu- 
cated, but he has no right’’ to ma^e a trade of tempting hii§ neigh- 
bour to vice, and no ‘‘ right ” to expect a shop kept open for his 
convenience, if it practically involve ruin to persons of weaker mind, 
and misery to the nation. When it is once admitted, that an absolute 
veto on the trade mVst exJk for moral purposes somewhere, *the 
question inevitably opins, wl^cther^lhe magistrates are the very best 
organs for exercising it. Undoubtedly, in many places they apply 
it honourably aud with good i^suV- ; but it is equally true that in 
every age many of them are in virtual league with capitalists, and 
negligent of moral interests. 

No year passes withont many magistrtites tl^warting the erflmest 
desire of a majority of the public to be free from these shops. Parents 
cannot keep their young children from their contagion, yet magis- 
trates are obstinate, and the shops, which would never be endured 
side by side with the rich, are planted side by side with the poorer. 
Out of this rises the claim of the collective public to Have a veto 
co-ordinate with the magistrate. Such a veto is called despotic and 
tyrannical by some public men, and by many writers for the press. 
In fact, these epithets do duty for argument. But such opponents 
are bound by their own logic to condemn a fortiori the Zeroise of 
the veto by magistrates. If it* be tyrannical when exercised by a 
community against itself, much more is k tyrannical when enforced 
at the will of individual magistrates against, a community. On the 
other hand, if, when imposed hy the magistrate, it be (as we know 
it is) a beneficial despotism, for which the ^der ‘inhabitants are 
thankful, as a necessary restraint on the yo^ng and ignorant — for it 
is to those between fifteen and tweuty-ohe that the shops are most 
fatal — much more will the dSetirpation of the trade be beneficial, 
when adopted voluntarily by the population itself. Some indeed 
deride the idea of such a veto, as certain never to be used ; but if 
so, there is no harm in the trial. It may be used somewhere, if noj 
everywhere. The very debate will be an education. But iu fact 
it is easy to see, that the real fear to a majority of opponents is, on 
the contrary, that the ve^o will^only be too Effective, when in the 
hands of those who are chief sufferers from the trade. 

No other suggestion has yet been made, 2 ^. all likefy to be ade- 
quate, that is so simple and so easy. The magisterial veto failed 
^th us from early times down to 1830. and smee 1830. 

Indeed in 1839, when Lord Brougham moved in the House of Lords 
for the repeal of the Beer Bill of 1830, the chief objection made was, 
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that the gin-shops under the magistrates were worse than the beer- 
slfops under the Excise. A popular veto is therefore the needful 
complement to the new Licensing Bill promised by the Government. 
If any of us prefer a compulsory imperial Act, to that (I can say) 
the great popular Alliance, for which, as well as for myself, I address 
you, has no objection. 1 believe they would even prefer it. But 
on the one hand, we expect that the Government would be more 
averse to it, as threatening convulsion to their finance ; and next, if 
carried by power from above, without local debate and local*convic- 
tion, we fear that capitalists in Jhe towns will be bolder to resist and 
evade it — magistrates less bold to enforce it. It is a significant fact, 
that, in the Couvocatfbn Keport above alluded to, the committee 
4 )ronounced An favour of a local veto, and that both Upper and 
L<wver Houses have unanimously approved ojr the Report, and made 
it the foundation of an address to Her Is it then too much 

to hope, that before this Congress closes, the Council of this 
Association will make some en^rgAic representation to Parliament 
in favour of that ‘‘ local option,*’ of which the Prime Minister seems 
distinctly to approve ? 


The Rev. William Caine read a paper on ‘‘ The Sunday Liquor 
Traffic.” The writer quoted from Cromwell’s Act for the Better 
Observation of the Lord’s Day, and various other later Acts, re- 
marking that it was at last seen that people could not be made sober 
by Act of Parliament ; but now it was made easy for them on Sundays, 
till half-past twelve or one o’clock, to d6 rjght and difficult to do 
wrong. He then referred to the Forbes Mackenzie Act of 1854, 
contendi<ig that it had been productive of immense benefit, not only 
on the Sunday, but throughout the i;est of the week, and concluded 
by saying that the ssoner Jthe unfortunate drink sellers were com- 
pelled to cease from selling liquors on Sundays and every other day 
the better for themselvds, the better for this kingdom, and the better 
for the world a|^largi. 

A paper by Mr. William Hoyle on “ The Social Causes of 
Commercial Deprtssion, with si)ecial reference to the Cotton Trade,” 
was read. The author came to tho conclusion that the common 
belief that our trade is being supplanted by continental manufactures 
is a delusion, and asserted that the cause of the depression was the 
vast amount spent in intoxicating drinks, which, were it appro- 
priated to the purchase of merchandise and manufactures, would 
give such an » impetus to trade as had never been known before. 
They should not send Iheir surplus population to other countries, but, 
by spending the money wisely, they would be able to provide 
employment •for thei^ all, and thdteby avoid sending their best 
workmen abroad. Another cause of depression was the large sum^ 
raised by^ taxation,^ necessitated by the drinking customs, and sUll 
one more cause was that the liquor traffic caused food to be dearer. 

Mr. Handel Cossham read a paper, written by the Rev. J. A, 
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Johnston, on, ‘‘The Proposed Amendment to the Scottish Licence 
Laws.” It was proposed to increase the licence duty, the highest W 
which is now 13/. 13«. even for the largest houses. Instead of this 
amount a great augmentation should be required, as tending to Hmi- 
tation. The Excise licence for the sale of table beer it is proposed 
to abolish entirely. The licence foi^ the sale of liquors with gro- 
ceries or provisions he would abrogate, and if the sale for non- 
consumption on the premises were retained it should be entirely 
unconn^ted with the sale of other articles. The paper also proposed 
that the hour of closing at night sl^ould be ten instead of eleven. 
With regard to the licensing power the paper stated that the 
^‘present licensing <<;ourts have failed,” andr it recommended that 
“ the ratepayers of tlm district should have the powei' at present^ 
possessed by the magiWates^of refusing any or all of the licences 
sought for that locality.^ ^ ^ 

The Rev. Thomas Rooke obs#rve^, in a paper on “ The Licensing 
System,” that the restrictions which had ever, in a greater or less 
degree, been put on the liquor traffic were a proof that our legislators 
had felt that there was need for rndre strhigent laws relative tef the 
sale of intoxicants, than for any other branch of what they might 
call the food trade. All measures of restriction should have refe* 
rence to the seller, the buyer, and the thing sold — the seller must be 
duly licensed, the buyer must be regarded as well as the seller, not 
only for his own sake, but for that of the community at Kirge, and, 
with respect to the thing sold, if our laws recognised the right of 
interference to detect adulteration in any direction, the necessity for 
such interference was most imperative in the drink traffic. The 
writer urged that a board of a certain number of persons iff propor- 
tion to the size of the district fer which such board would act, to be 
elected by the ratepayers annually, would be •the best method of 
meeting the disadvantages felt with regard tf the present licensing 
system-much confusion would thus be avoided, and the place of the 
magistracy and the Excise in reference to the liSencesr woyld become 
simply and clearly defined, 

** 0 

Dr, Robert Martin read ^ paper on “The Amendment of the 
Licensing System.” He spo^^e of the mistaken estimate which had 
too long and too generally prevailed as to the qualities of intoxicating 
liquors. They were very contmonly regarded as articles of food, 
whereas alcohol was not food, its compounds for the most part being** 
possessed of properties the very opposite of true dietetic principles ; 
it might be contrasted, but couldciot be compail^cd, with food ; it had 
its counterpart in opium, 4nd was, like it, a poison. He argued that 
the duty on spirits ought to be raised to the highest poin^ practicable, 
short of that where it would offer a premium t(f the smuggler and the 
ifijpit distiller. The fee paid for a spirit licence ougjjit to be 
augmented, and the licence ought to be taken awJy from every place 
where attempts were made, by the display of liquors or by ornamen- 
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tation, to attract the public. These were the principles which must 
be kept in view : — (Ist.) The poisonous, seductive, and enslaving 
properties of liquor; (2nd.) The necessity for putting all practicable 
obst£fbles in the way of its common sale; and, (3rd.) Giving the people, 
either by themselves directly or through their representatives, a 
greater power of controlling th(^traHic. 


The Importance of aiding Poor without Almsgiving. By 
^ OcTAviA Hill. 

{THERE a« two main principles to be observed in any plan for 
raising the poorest class in England. is that personal influ- 

ence nyjst be brought strongly to*bear (yi the lidividuals. The other, 
that the rich^nu^.t abstain from any form of almsgiving. It is mainly 
of the latter that ! would speak tj-djfy, because I think the conclusions 
to which I have been led during four years, spent in endeavouring to 
raise about forty families of the very poor in London, may not be 
witli^)ut interest even to tlfosc wlio have experience on larger fields of 
labour, but where, owing to the extent of space, and multitude of 
people to be dealt with, the result of particular modes of action can 
hardly be so closely watched. The success of the attempt has been 
far greater than I had ever dared to hope, and has depended 
greatly on* the entire abstinence from gifts. 

Before dealing further with this question, a few words on personal 
influence may be permitted. They are thennore needed as the only 
society I know which is attempting any plan for the organisation of 
charities* in England, seems to be neglecting the use of this vital 
force. Edinburgh has wisely employed it, but the influence of her 
example does not appear be felt. 

No one can over-rjte the urgent need of organisation. Every 
worker among the poor could give instances of the present waste 
of the donor's# monfty, energy, and time. Let one example suffice 
here. I knew a man in full work, who had but two children 
dependent on hi^. On liholfeath of one of them, he obtained six 
several gifts of money, to help him t^ pay for the funeral, from six 
people, each ignorant of the donations of the others. But far 
worse than this, our want of organisation is absolutely cruel. We 
scatter gifts sometimes till the poof look to them, if not almost 
as to a definite income, at least ns to very splendid chances. 
They spend, often wrongly T know (but who in this day of specu- 
lation dares say much against tlJbm ?), the little margin which 
might have been saved from scanty wftges — perhaps they spend 
it really well in extra food, or clothes, or for additional holiday 
(I wish I could add in rent for extra rooms, but this is rarely the 
case), an^ then py'haps, when the hour of want arrives, we may 
not happen to come near them at all ; perhaps we are out of town, 
or have suffered from some depression of trade, or have been read- 
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ing an article on the evil of indiscriminate charity, or perhaps 
though four of us went to the house last week no one happens Ho 
go to-day. Anyhow we have quite forgotten the unreasonable 
hope of possibilities called up by our alms. Oh, charitable people, 
in mercy leave the poor to their own efforts with distinct responsi- 
bilities, to the measured action of J;he Poor Law in times of ex- 
tremity, rather than scatter with blind cruelty your variable 
unregulated gifts. 

Thutf'far experienced workers are agreed, knowing well that mercy 
is not on the side of the pitiful, who think a stern thing is being 
done by those who would regulate and systematise the streams of 
bounty. * 

This organisation may, however, be effected in one«of two ways. 
Either by definite ruleSa; by fegistration, showing the help affor^d 
to each person by variiis societies \ and by committees whicji shall 
decide on the plans of supplementary relief for classes of poor, or 
families among them; or it maj^be^dono by assignment of definite 
places or families to the care of individual workers, answerable, if 
need be, to committees, but left in the main to use the invention, 
perception, po^ver of adapting pl^s to ‘character, and the might 
of personal infiuence, both or either of which arc impossible to 
committees. » 

Alleviation of distress may be systematically arranged by a 
society, but I am satisfied that without strong personal influence, no 
radical cure of those who are fallen low can possibly bb effected. 
Gifts may be pretty fairly distributed by a committee, though they 
lose half their graciousness ; but if we are to place our people in 
permanently self-supporting positions, it will depend on the use of 
various courses of action suitable to various people aui? circum- 
stances, the ground of which can be perceived only by sweet and 
subtle human sympathy, and power of ln*man ftve. 

Let the workers come into definite relatiqn to each other if need 
be in committees, let their respective fields of action be distinctly 
marked out, that they may not interfere with 6ach ether, especially 
at the times when people must be left to themselves, when we must 
wait for their arising to do better ; the srftallest gift administered at 
such a moment may be fataltto that opportunity for reformation. 
Do not trust any plan of relief, however methodical, which leaves 
intimate personal action out of account. It is one by one that our 
people must be raised ; it is ^ngly, arfd by those whom they know,^ 
that they must be influenced. Do not say we have not volunteers 
enough— many practical people would come forward if the result of 
work were more satisfactory ; Ibesides, the (Kstricts of those many 
accredited bands of visitorS who now traverse the same ground might 
be divided. Every visitor hafif* now so short a time \o devote to 
each case that it is impossible for lier really to learn the facts relating 
^orit, much less to know the character of the peo|^e conceri^ed. Yet 
such knowledge is essential. For instance, I know a man who was 
out of work in London ; his wife and children were nearly starving, 
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she, heroically earning what little she could by hard work in a house 
fiwB miles frCm her home, to which she walked in a morning, often 
without breakfast, taking ^ofF her boots to save them when she 
reached the fields. She told me herself that many a time in 
returning, she had thought of forsaking her home, the memory of 
her children alone bringing her back. Her husband was a poor- 
spirited man, a good workman, ®ut accustomed to be guided by his 
wife’s stronger nature. Work was finally found for him in the 
country. He did badly, so badly that it seemed almost unreasonable 
to risk the large sum necessary to pay the travelling expenses for 
his wife and children to join liinft. “ Bless you, miss,” said the poor 
woman hopelessly, “ if iie’s a fortnight away from us he won’t have 
no more infection for me and the children than that chair.” Trust- 
to her influenco the money wasj advar/ced, the family were 
reunited. The man’s work hastbeeii excellj^ntly done for upwards 
of a Jear, and he has repaid the ^travelling expenses. What 
collective botfy would have judged lightly in such a case? 

For by knowledge of character, be it observed, more is meant 
than knowledge of whether a man is a drunkard or a woman dis- 
honest ; it means knoAvletlge of» the passions, hope, and history of 
people ; where temptation will touch them ; what is the little scheme 
they have made of their own lives, or would make if they had 
encouragemeut ; what training long past phases of their lives may 
have afforded ; how to move, touch, teach them. Our memories and 
our hopes* are more truly factors of our lives than we often 
remember. 

So far, I believe, the most thoughtful of the workers among our 
poor would wholly agree, when once they see how organisation can 
be carried on in harmony with these principles. But I wish that I 
dare hope that it would bring them#to serious consideration of the 
subject, to hear that ifl’tcr I'yur years’ cxpericucc of the success of the 
attempt, and in solemn and distinct sight of what it implies, I am 
prepared to say that \vc ought to abstain wholly from all gifts, other 
than those wl^ch Crieud gives to friend ; that wherever wise 
personal influence is brought to bear we ought to abstain at once, 
and that under tj^is sysfem al§iie can the lowest classes be raised. 
This conviction is based on careful w^-tching of the eftect of trusting 
to the latent spirit of independence, corUrivance, and patience of the 
poor. 

We do not habitually in oiA' gifts t© one another give necessaries 
Vliich a man is bound to provide for his family. And, for some 
reason, this, ^abit has a certain respectfulness in it which is an 
element essential in successful deling with the poor. It is not, 
God knows, that I would deny them any gbod thing, or that I would 
sacrifice eveit the least of them toti theory — my honoured friends 
among the poor, if aif moments they have thought me hard, would 
bear me ^ut iu this — but that I question whether these gifts of ours 
are good things tS them. Spiritually they are injurious. They 
foster an ungracious, discontented spirit ; wherever the gift becomes 
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important enough to veil or outweigh the human sympathy, 
wherever, in fact, it is given for the sake of the gift and not of ftie 
friendship, it will be received in a querulous, discontented temper. 
Moreover, it cats out the independence of the poor. You *thiuk 
parish relief alone does this, but you are wrong; any help given, 
except as friend gives to friend, doe^so in a certain degree. Private 
charity is obtained with less unpleasantness, is more abundant, is 
considered less disgraceful, * and is more easily reverted to than the 
workho'Use dole. And just so far as it is, so it destroys independence 
more. A woman whose husband 'vyas in full work, who had only 
one child, asked me for a letter, stating that she was in need of a 
hundredweight ofccals. I replied that I cdhld not really feel that 
she was in need. She seemed hurt and disappointed.*” “Well,” I 
said, “ I will write sa).ing fou have won my respect as an hon^t, 
cleanly, respectable whinan, who bias always paid her rent regu- 
larly.” I hoped her self-respect might respond to thft respect and 

cheerfulness of the remark. Bht i\o, the temptation of the coals was 
too great, she evidently wished that her room had been slovenly, her 
rent left unpaid. Yet this woman would not think of going 

before tlie guardians to seek help. ^ ^ 

To ourselves, also, the iniluencc of donations is harmful. They 
are hiding from us facts concerning the wages of the bulk of the • 
working classes which it is important for us to know. I leave to 
political economists the question of what is to be done when the 
facts are made clear. The first thing is to see them. If a time is 
approaching when gifts are coming in to back up iusuflicient wages, 
like the out-door relief system under the old poor-law, it is well wo 
should face the matter. If we do not believe that a working man’s 
wages enable him to meet by due foresight the most ordin^Pry events 
of life — if a birth, an illness, a?* death, involve expenses he cannot 
defray, let us say so honestly, and uudeutake fhem deliberately, uni- 
formly, as a distinct duty. Let him feel^ that we have solemn 
obligations to him as the sole possessors of the power to meet these 
wants of his. Let him receive with honour, knd we di^spense with 
sorrow. But in mercy again I say, have no variable action, no 
divided responsibility. • ‘ « 

I am far from saying wagef>have reached this point ; what they 
may do if the present system is continued let those who see furthest 
judge. No poor man in London pays for medical attendance now; 
none need pay the full price* for clolhes ; few supply themselves 
with the whole of the coal they consume ; we now begin to suppose 
even food to be beyond his reach. It matters «comparatively 
little who pays, where the duty* is pb completely undertaken as in 
the case of the hospitals ;*no very disastrous results arise, but let us 
be clear about who is to pay. And if you benevolent people under- 
take systematically or repeatedly to supply necessaries, and never 

i: (1 • 

* Parish relief, however, is a right, not a favour; to claim it, though the poor do 
not yet think so, is in no way necessarily disgraceful. 
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cultivate the self-reliance of men, you will fiiul iu the end you are 
singly making a present to employers by lowering wages, and in as 
far as you yourselves arc employers, you will be withholding justice, 
and doing charity. 

There is yet time to take better ground. I see no limit to the 
power of raising even the lowei^ classes if wo Avill know and love 
them, deal with them as human beings, stimulate their hope and 
energy. I speak from experience, which, though it extends over a 
small space, is triumphant, and I trust conclusive, as far as if goes. 
I hope it may yet be permitted t^o me further to prove the point by 
obtaining the power of preventing miscellaneous gifts from other 
sources feaching my pcofUle. I am satisfied such* prevention would 
ensure a yet nfiore complete success. I am sure the unusual success 
wJiitli has already crowned our work has-been, hi large measure, duo 
to the absence of gifts. Our neigltbours are s(| far convinced of this 
that tho*clergy/nan of our district himself proposed to distribute no 
doles in our tenant’s houses, without ^ur recommendation. 

I know I have had great advantages, duo wholly to Mr. Ruskiii’s 
liberality, iu having purchased the homes of my people. I . could 
write much on the power co*iferre4 by this privilege, and the advan- 
tage of entering into business relations with the very poor as an 
yitroduction to, and test of them; of health promoted by sanitary 
arrangements; of order supplanting dirt and untidiness; of tho 
education, not of children only, but of adults, possible when your 
duty is in some measure to rule their lioines ; of liow, when thus you 
know them, you can provide happy, innocent amusement for them; 
of how fulfilment of mutual duties binds you and them together. 
But I have dwelt on all this elsewhere, and now only add that if any 
one fears fest self-indulgeaco might lead to the adoption of the 
principle of action, which I have ad>x>cated, and that it is an easy 
thing to dispense with* gifts* let him not suspect it. The harder 
course is the one I have pointed out as the better ; our motto might 
be, “ Not less, but more.*’ Let him at least content himself with 
organised gifts wjiicli ^lay bo palliations, but can never raise tho 
people, unless ho is prepared to devote not money, but thought and 
time, and knowledge, and ?;ympai!tiy, and love, to the poor ; to trust 
himself and them to the might of thoio great eternal instincts of 
energy, generosity, reverence, faith, which»he will find latent in every 
man. Energy responding to the appeal, lIow pleased you will bo 
to help yourself again now 1 ” Gbnerositj^ to that which says, “If you 
cab manage for yourself now you will set me free to do something 
for your brother there.” Faith wliich, in the feeble beginnings of 
amendments, that are tcj^lead to fair %ud prosperous days, answers, 
“I don’t quite see it yet, but if you say so, mtss, I’ll try.” 
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Defects of Official Statistics of Co-^operation. By G.^J* 

Holyoake. 

T here is that kind of interest now taken in co-operation, ^hfch 
causes inquiry as to its statistics. Parliament, at considerable 
cost, has endeavoured to supply ihem, but has not succeeded in 
doing it. I have obtained from Mr. William Nuttall, of Oldham, 
who has a high position as a co-operative accountant, a statement of 
the detects of the official statistics, upon which the public rely for 
information, ui)on the commercial aspects of co-operation. I will 
give the main facts in Mr. Nuttalrs words: — 

“ The annual rectum of friendly societies’has just been issued by 
the registrar, J. Tidd Pratt. At the end of this document is a sujp- 
mary of statistical returns idade to him by 670 co-operative societies, 
duly registered to lAiccmber 31 J 1868, under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act. Since the year 1862 it .has been usual 
for some member of the Housd of ^.Commons to move that the entire 
questions submitted to, and the answers returned by each society, 
be printed and circulated. Although the registrar, Mr. J. T. Pratt, 
applied to more- than one member of the House, to see this attended 
to for the year 1868, yet he did not succeed. It is not known why, 
ullliough in a recent correspondence which has taken place betw^er\, 
Mr. Pratt and Mr. Pitman (the editor of the Co-operator)^ Mr. 
Pratt incidentally refers to the previous return as having cost 469/., 
leaving the reader to conclude that this is the reason! If this bo 
tlie real cause, the co-operators of Lancashire, &c., would beg to 
refer Mr. Pratt to tfie North of England Co-operative Printing 
Company, who would be glad to undertake to compile and print 
500 copies of this document for one- fourth part of the »iira already 
named, giving a guarantee that fewer serious errors shall occur in 
its compilation than in any one ye4 issiAd. While, however, 
regretting its errors, co-operators are sensible of the value of this 
document as it is ; and hope it is not too late to get the consent of 
the House of Commons to printing it as rf return, separate aud 
accessible. 

“Tills summary, appended by Mr. •PVatt tc% his return, shows 
that 1052 co-operative sooi'eties have been duly registered to 
December 31, 1868. Of lihis number, 286 had been dissolved, and , 
96 neglected to make their returns. Nothing can show the neces- 
sity for printing the details ‘more than the number of dissolutions. 
Why are they so numerous f How long had the societies been fn 
existence ? In what counties were they situated ? ^'hese and many 
other questions of equal imp6rtaqce may iie asked, and with our 
present information will remain unanswered.* 

Our Northern co-operators ^so seldom hear of a failure, that they 
suspect most of these societies set up in th<f south, knd commenced 
hy men of little practical knowledge of co-operj.tion as cyried out in 
Lancashire, and that very few indeed of these societies ever attained 
“ walking age.” In proof of this, it is only necessary to quote from 
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>r for November, 1867, where it is stated that ia 
Laficashire, whore there were 185 societies with 86,340 members, 
698,626/, capital, a business of 2,179,524/. and a profit of 202,902/., 
not a^single society had been dissolved up to the end of 1866.’^ 
Turning to the bright side of Mr. Pratt’s statistics, we learn that 670 
societies have increased their mijrabers from 171,897, to 208,738 — 
rather over 20 per cent. — the total representing about one in thirty of 
the entire population of England and Wales. The share capital 
possessed by these societies amounts to the handsome i^in of 
2,027,776/., having increased 5^0,000/. during the year 1868, or 
about 37 per cent. 

TIic rule with these* societies is, to encourage shares, and dis- 
cqprage loans, •hence the latter only amount to 184,163/. The entire 
business transacted by 577 societies in ft67, was 6,001,153/., while 
the business returns of last year a!nount^ to 8,113,072/., showing an 
increase of ov«r 30 per cent. This large business was conducted 
with an average stock-in-trade ®f dl0,427/., including shoes and 
drapery, in wliich heavier stocks are required, in proportion to their 
trade, than in grocery, thus showing a replacement of stocks once 
each month, while iq some? of the large stores we find the period 
does not exceed a fortnight. While there arc a few exceptions, yet 
lit all but universal for these societies to buy and sell for what the 
“ trade ” considers ready cash, and it is very rare indeed that credit 
is allowed on sales. Five per cent, per annum appears to bo the 
general rate'of interest on capital allowed to members, and for the 
year 1868 amounts to the sum of 74,596/., the allowance for depre- 
ciation in value of land, buildings, &c., being about an average of 6 
per cent, per annum. 

The nexi^item of importance is the ‘‘ distributive expenses ; ” and, 
with regard to these it has to be regretted that, after so much labour 
has been bestowed upon the question in order to get uniform 
answers from all societies, some one has so blundered in com- 
piling or printing the summary, as to represent the entire expenses 
at 34,905/., Ybilet they •ought not to be much, if any, below 400,000/. 
In fact, we know from other reliable sources, they average, when 
interest, depreciatitu, wage^, a&d all other necessary items are 
included, about 5^ per cent, on the buskiess. During the past five 
years we have pointed out no less thaa fifty-three errors in the 
compiling of the Co-operative Societies’ Returns, varying from units 
to^ hundreds of thousands of pounds. *We think the importance of 
such documents ought to secure more care. If the co-operators had 
the power to irypose a penalty, us Tidd Pratt has, for non-com- 
pliance in answering tli* questions tlfhy could submit to their own 
body, they would gladly compile and print t8ese documents at their 
own expense. ♦ * 

The entire liabilities of these societies on December 31st, 1868, 
were 2,027#747/., wi^li a reserve fund of 79,710/. On the othen 
hand we have 2,155,117/. of assets, of which 744,165/. is invested 
in land and buildings for conducting the business; 142,273/. is 

2 Q 2 
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re-invested as shares and loans in other co-operati^ 
such as corn mills and wholesale supply associations, and 165,55<j^. 
as shares and loans in joint stock manufacturing companies, most 
of which are conducted by working men. The net result all 
this business, considered from a financial point of view, is a 
disposable profit of 425, o42/., of which 357,380/. is credited to 
members, 12,G7(i/. paid to non-meftibers, 3606/. devoted to educa- 
tional purposes, and the remainder to the reserve fund and various 
other benevolent purposes. The profits of these societies accu- 
mulate so fast (doulding their entire capital every two years) that 
its possessors are puzzled in wha*t profitable and secure way to 
re-in vest it. Ilo'u^pver, in one way all afb agreed, namely, the 
building of houses for members. Rochdale, Bury, cOldham, and 
many other towns have ali^ady erected some liundreds. SeT^^ral 
co-operative conferencf.s have considered the propriety of investing 
their funds in co-operativ6 productive concerns, |.he profits of 
which arc to bo divided wkh ^tbe shareholder, workman, and 
purchaser. One or two associations of this kind have already been 
formed ; and it is hoped by their aid much of the capital, time, and 
ill-feeling wasted with strikes wdll he cnioro profitably employed. 
The following table, compiled from the Auiiual Returns of Co- 
operative Societies, shows, among other interesting features, that^ 
the members have increased 61 per cent., the capital 19G, and the 
business 186, during ilie last five years : — 


— 

•Isfii. 

1 1F65. 

1 

1860. 

1867. 

1868. 


.i* 

£ 

£ 

£ • 

£ 

Number of Members 
Number of Members 

120,429 

t. 148,586 

174,093 

t. 

171,897 

208,7:18 

admitted 

Number of Members 

25,831 

30,182 ' 

' 37,055 

f 

38,600 

38,959 

withdrawn 

Amount of Share 

11,901 

11,815 

14,053 

4 

20,779 

• 

25,054 

Capital 

Amount Credited to 

084,182 

819,307 

1,040,310 

- 4 

1,475, *199 

i 

2,027,770 

Shares ' 

Amount Debited to 

278,303 

307,050 

418,113 ‘ 

021,930 

929,131 

Shares 

Amount of Loan 

150,798 

190,812 

250,761 

486,029 

521,132 

Capital 

Amount Credited to 

89,122* 

107,263 

118,023 

136,734 ' 

184,103 

• 

Loans 

Amount Debited to 

34,554 

30,6.31 

35,170 

49/>27 

52,937 

Loans 

23,247 

19,310 1 

29,030 

*33,764 

42,093 

Goods Bought 

2,58i\539 

3,06;{;088 

3,892,766 

5,337,202 

6,100,400 

Goods Sold 

Total Expenses, in- 
cluding Interest on 
j Capital and Depre- 
ciation of Build- 

2,836,606 

^3,373,847 

4,462,676 

« 

« 

6,001,153 

c 

8,113,073 

ings, &c 

184,492 

190,538 

235,594 1 

311,258 

34,905 
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# ' • 

18G4. 

18G6. 

18GG, 

1867. 

18G8 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Nett Profit Eealised, 
in addition to In- 
terest on Capital, 
&c., &c 

224,400 

% 

279,220 

372,307 

398,578 

425,542 

Total Amount of In- 
terest Chargeable., . 

30,001 

33,086 

45,544 

03,001 

• 74,59(5 

Total Liabilities 

277,894 

27;i,471 

357,070 

1,589.245 

2,027,747 

Total Assets 

891,229 

1,R)5,C85 

1,353,839 

1,858,010 

2,155,117 

Average Amount of 
Sto^ in Trade 

% 


583,539 

610,247 

Amount owing^ for 
^^ods and Expenses 
Tot^ Value of Build- 
ings, L®Lnd, &c. . . . 



» — 

100,088 

139,390 


• 

ft — 

525,403 

744,1(55 

Total Allowanc# for 
Depreciation of 

Buildings, Fix- 
tures, I^nd, &,c. .. 


41' 

• 


27,902 

41,847 

Amount of Keservo 
Flings of all Kinds 

a 

t 


32,(529 

79,710 

Amount of Share and 
^ Loan Capital In- 
vested in Joint Stock 
Companies 




491,429 

105,550 

Amount of Sliaro and 
Loan Capital In- 
vested in other Co- 
operative Societies 


! 



142,273 

Amount of Insurance 
on Buildings and 
Stock in Tmde ... 




(559,782 


Dividend Declared 

Duo to Members ... 

% — 

• 


_ 

357,380 

Dividend Declared 
Due to Non- 

Members j 

« 

• 




12,07(> 

Amount allowed Ljf 
Educational • Pur- 
poses 

1 

• 

j 

« 1 

— 

— 

3,000 
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THE*CUBIlE>fCY. 

M r. EDWIN HILL read a paper “ On the Proposal to Charge 
for Mintage of the Sovereign.J^ Mr. Hill maintained that 
so long as the coinage *of sovereigns was gratuitous so long would 
sovereigns of full weight be as eligible for exportation as bullion, 
If not more so. Nowji the only existing impediment to the ex- 
portation or importation of bullion was the expense of its traus- 
niission, iiMuding interest, insurance, &c., together with thd 
dealer’s profit. To cover this expense so as to cause a movement 
of the gold in either direction, there must be a difference between 
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the home value of the gold and its value abroad, of at least a half 
per cent. ; from which it followed that the home value of gold, 
provided it was kept slightly within the limit of a half per cent, 
above and a half ])er cent, below the value abroad — together, nearly 
1 per cent. — might fluctuate indefinitely, of course carrying our 
whole currency with it, without cau|iug either influx or efliux ; i.e., 
without even setting the corrective mechanism in motion. It was 
manifest that a charge for coinage would form an additional impedi- 
ment to the exportation of coin. If 1 per cent, were charged, then 
on the occurrence of an excess in fhe currency, the home value of 
tlie sovereign must fall, not a half per cent.^ but Ij per cent, below 
the value of buDioit abread, before such excess would be removed by 
tlic existing mechanism. Thus the mischievous influence of tjjje 
excess would be prolonged lin the curreticy, and at the same M&ie 
trebled in intensity. In cas^. however, of a scarcity in the currency 
from the demand increasing upon the supply, a differeoco of a half 
per cent, in the home value of ftullioii above its value abroad, would 
suffice to induce an importation of bullion, wdiich could be coined 
with no more loss than it now notwithstanding the charge for 
coinage — the value of the sovereign be^ng thus sustained by the 
pressure of the demand, quite independently or its value as bullion. 
The American greenbacks, though not commanding bullion, wophU 
no doubt soon recover their full nominal value should the excess in 
the quantity issued be withdrawn. The writer thought it of the 
utmost importance that instead of enhancing fluctuations'in the value 
of the monetary unit, the sovereign, we should do our best to reduce 
them to a minimum. The great importance of keeping the amount 
of the currency in the closest practical correspondence with the legi- 
timate wants of the country for purposes of exchange, lly means of 
the immediate removal of any fcxeess that might arise, and the imme- 
diate supply of any insufficiency, was rhown*by the following con- 
siderations. (1st.) Since the value of cur^^'ency, like that of other 
commodities, is controlled by the economic law of demand and 
supply, it followed that whenever the dcmafid outrun^ the supply 
its value must rise, whilst, if the supply outruns the demand, its 
value must fall. (2nd.) But the uriU of bur currancy — the sovereign 
— is our standard measure f^f value in exchange, by reference to 
which, practically, we measure and express the value of all ex- ^ 
changeable commodities, and the cardinal virtue of a standard is, 
that it shall not change at all! 

Mr. W. D. Henderson followed with a paper “ On the Currency,’’ 
of which we give the following abstract *The writer commenced 
by pointing out that our banking system had never been allowed 
to develope itself naturally, but had been continually hampered by 
, various legal restraints, and that no sooner had one been removed 
than another was imposed. As a consequence af this, there had been 
in England a continual recurrence of panics, and whilst the remote 
cause of these panics was the interference with the freedom of trade 
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by legislative enactments, the immediate causes were — (Ist.) The 
smaltne^ of the capital of the banks when compared with their 
liabilities' ; (2nd.) The smallness of the specie held in reserve by 
the banks when compared with their liabilities. One of the 
remedies for the first of these the writer believed to be the forma- 
tion of limited liability banks ; and, although the principle might 
now be said to be under a cloud, he pointed out that in the banks 
which had failed the uncallod'Up amount of the shares had been so 
great that practically the banks were unlimited. As regarded 
the second, he remarked that ^whilst in England there was too 
much gold in circulation, there was too little gold in the banks 
as a reserve. The issu? of 1/. legal tender notfs by the Govern- 
ra^t would he a much cheaper circulation than one of gold, and 
if w), 000,000/. of these notes were '•bltimately issued, and the 
average reserve of gold kep^ against ibis circulation was 
25 , 000 , 600 / the nation would save tlie interest on the balance 
of 25,000,000/., which at 3 per^i ceht. would amount to 750,000/. 
a year. The safeguards needed in the management of such a 
scheme were pointed out, and also how the notes would be got 
into circulation. In this context, ^it was suggested that the country 
bankers of England should have the same privileges as the bankers 
^Scotland and Ireland, and be allowed to issue notes, of course 
of 5/. and upwards, against gold or Government 1/. notes. The 
banks of the United Kingdom, it was contended, should furnish 
monthly statements to Government of their affairs, and these 
accounts should be published, so as to show not the affairs of any 
particular bank, but of all the banks doing btisincss in any parti- 
cular district ; such a return would be likely to induce the bank 
to keep laiger reserves of specie, and at all events it would call 
public attention to the wants and necessities of our banking affairs, 
A similar publication* of tlni affairs of the insurance companies 
was also suggested. • 


, DISCUSSION. 

Sir John Bowhing said that the sovereign, j-s the substiintial representative of 
the pound sterling, was universally recognised as a standard, of exchange, and it 
it were degraded in value, it would cease to hohf the position it now holds in the 
commercial mind all over the world. There was n<.) place in the world with 
which we liad commercial intercourse where the sovereign was not distinctively 
rffcognisod ; and this was not 4he case with the franc, the florin, or the rouble, 
because different countries had them of different values. In the Bank of England, 
the payments of tlfe pound alone exceeded m), 000, 000/. sterling, the payments of 
the City bankers exceeded 3110,000,000/, isterling, and the payments of the bankers 
of the West End, and of the London shopkeepers, ceftainly exceeded 400,000,01^/. 
sterling. Here iwas a total of a thousand* millions paid in one capital. The 
proposal to diminish the #alue of the sovereign 100 per cent, meant, that 
creditors should lose 10,000,000/. sterling every year, and that the national debt, 
should be reduced to tb® extent of 8,000,000/. After referring to internationid 
bill transactions, he expressed the belief that we could not change the value of 
the pound sterling/witnout causing universal perturbation. The absurdity put 
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forward was that there was to be a coin which in Englanu bjuoiuu nave one vaiue 
and in all other parts of the world another. He would recommend that j^fiere 
should be an international congress to decide that certain gold ooin^f shomd be 
received at a value to be determined, representing their intrinsic wo'Hh. Why 
should there not be an understanding that the franc should pase current in 
England at a value to be ascertained in reference to its siiecific worth ? 

Mr. James Hevwood, F.R.S., laid just returned from the International Statistical 
Congress, held at the Hague, and the congPt'ss was unanimously in favoift* of the 
adoption of ail intornatioual system <)f monej'. It api)eart*d to him that it was 
the duty of England to make a small concessirm towards the solution of this 
diflicultr; we ought to reduce the value of the eovoreigii so as to make it equal to 
twenty -live francs. In exchanging sovereigns in France, we had to siiorifice the 
extra twenty. It would be an enormous ^gain to us to have money in circulation 
here wliich had exac^t erpiivalents abroad. He lu^ lived a good deal on the 
continent, and tlie geiferal feeling was in favour of our making some concession. 
It was in an international point of view he advocated a small reduction in the v^ue 
of the sovereign, and he was wilhng to let it ho paid for mintage. As a njsfier 
of fivct sovereigns soon lost tw'ot>ence inivear, and ho believed tliat the quantity 
of sovereigns now worn to^tliat eytent w'us largo, and that they would soon have 
to be called in. The practical issue was, is it worth while ta* go through the 
inconvenience of having a rctluctioii* nu^le in existing contracts, and of putting 
new ones on a new basis, in order to obtain inteniatioual coinage ? He believed it 
was, but he would deal fairly with all creditors, would give notice of the proposed 
change, and would have existing coutractsr re vised. He believed British comiuerco 
wouhl bo increased by the reduction of the valfle of tly? sovereign to t weftty-five 
francs, whilst tlie keeping of books would certainly be facilitattnl. 

Mr. Geouge IIchst, who uhvays got the full value of the sovereign abroad,^ 
said the reason why it passed all over the w'orld more readily than tlie coin? ot 
any other country w^as, that the value (d’ it could be depended upon. It would, 
therefore, be very dangerous to iamtier with its value. If tliat were reduced, 
debts, mortgages, and advances generally would have to bo paief off with the 
reduced sovereign, and in that case an injustice would certainly be done to those 
to w^hoin the money was du,^'. 

Mr. Helaiiuxtv, JM.B,, liolding that the point at issue w'as the debasement of 
tbc sovereign, referred to a discussion in London in which it liatl been stated that 
the coinage of tlie country cost 50,000/. a year, and said that tHe unanimous 
feeding ol' the meeting was that, soa'ier than have English coin marked as dis- 
honest throughout the world, the country shoidd pa\»tlie 50,000/. But of gold 
coinage we renewed only about 4,000,000/., wlii?li could R* coined by contract for 
5000/. or (iOOO/. a year, whilst W’c might also sare some portion of the 
per ounce charged by the Bank of England for receiving the money and sending 
it to the Mint. That convenience cost (KKX)/. a yea#, wliiqh was a mintage in 
itself, and it could be saved by the government opening an office At which people 
could obtiiin gold for bullion. Let lx? kiu)|^n uiul c inderstood that we paid (HKio/. 
a year because the Bank of England was bound k> give oilly 3/. 17s. l)c/. in place 
of 5/. 17if. lOjf/. per ounce of g4Id. He did not credit Mr. Lowe’s statement 
that it woidd cost 400,000/. to put the coinage of the country in a proper state ; 
but, even ii“ it would, w'c could not spend more than 50,000/, a year. There was 
no article that was used more bcnefffially in the promotion of w^ealUi than money ; 
every article wc used was subject to wejir and tear, and if there was a little weip’ 
and tear in coin w’c could not cease paying for it Considering how coin facilitated 
all our dealings. To reduce the sovereign from 115 to 112 grains would be a 
robbery and a fraud of the creditors, U' which the country woul5 not submit, unless 
indeed allowance were raatl^ for the rccfiiction in all future settlements, by an 
arrangement similar to that which w^s found easy wlien the coinage of Ireland 
was assimilated to that of England. Wiatever mifflit do witlf subsidiary silver 
and copper coins, he trusted the government would Siever be allowed to debase 
Uhe gold standard of value. 

* Mr. J. Murphy (Belfast) said it was^quite possible to detain the s^Voreign at its 
present value, and still to make a charge for mintage. He would ask those who 
wTre so anxious for international coimige, to consider the facts that the Bank of 
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England note was not a legal tender in Ireland, and that there was no legal tender 
iilbSootland and Ireland above forty shillings, except the sovereign. The con- 
se^end^ Qf tliis was that, whilst it cost nothing to transmit money from York to 
London, it cost about Jth per cent, to send it from Ireland to England, and from 
Jth to T^th per cent, to send it from Ireland to Scotland. If we want^ inter- 
national coinage, let us begin at homo. 

Mr. F. Hill believed Mr. Lowe to be a man of undoubted probity, who would 
not submit a scheme tainted with fnjustico ; his proposal was simply that 113 
grains of gold should be required from every one who asked for a sovereign to bo 
coined ; and that circumstance would, for ‘all pur]>oBes except those pf bullion, 
maintain tljo sovereign at its present value. In the paper read, Ijis brother did 
not oppose the alteration of the value of the sovereign, as liad l)een inferred ; but 
he said, fix your value and keep tef it ; do not let it bo fiuotuating; maintain 
rigidly your standard, whj^cver it may be. A change in the value of coin did not 
nccessa-rily involve robbery of any creditor, public or jfl*ivatc, and wo might os 
^sily accommodate ourselves to it as the Irish had clone. Mr. Hill proceeded to 
all^ocate the adoption of a one-ponnd nott>for England, in order to reduce the » 
charge for mintage hy lessening the ^ear and tear efi' gold. In Scotland a one- 
poimd*K)te was preferred to a sovereign, and*he note possessed many advantages. 

It was seldom forged ; it was capable of ^cognition, if its number could bo taken 
down, so that if it were lost you l^d a clue to it; and ho believed that the, 
adoption of the note in England would prevent nine-tenths of the post-office 
robberies. 

Mr. Edgau said that if the theorytsvero correct, that coinage gave additional 
valu^ to gold, tlie exaction of ^payment for coinage would cause debtors to pay 
more than they had agreed to pay. But it was ridiculous to talk of the sovereign 
as a manufactured article carrying additional value ; tlie gold did not acquire a 
n?w chariu?ter, like cloth made into a coat, or leather into shoes. The sole effect 
of the coinage was to show the quality and the weight of the gold ; coining was 
simply a matter of convenience, and it did not fit the gold for any new use ; and, 
for foreign Achange, bullion of which the value was ascertained, would bo equally 
useful. Had it not been for the international coinage question, we should probably 
not have heard of Mr. Lowe's plan, which might Vo a convenient way of intro- 
ducing an international coinage, and the proper course to adopt, woulcl be this — 
For a certain period, during which the now coins are to be issued, let, it be under- 
stood that whoever pays a debt is to pay it in the old coinage and not in the new, 
and in that case no injustice would he d*ne to any one by adopting tlio plan 
proposed by the ClmnceliDr of tlie Exchequer. In coividusion,* Mr. Edgar objected 
to the issue of U. iiotes^ excerpt a^ against gold, and protested against the opposition 
implied in both papers to the Bank Clmrter Act, which lie compared to the New- 
tonian theory of gravitation. 

Mr. John Noblj said^the real point at issue was, whether it was worth the 
while of thisTjountry to defray the cost of the mintage of gold, instead of making 
a charge for it; and all he Imd^iean^ confirmed him in tlio opinion expressed by 
Sir John Bowring.* There did not seem to be any advantage in Mr. Lowe’s 
scheme to compensate us for the serious disat^antages of the disarrangement of all 
existing contrai^ts, and the destruction of the pinjstigo of the pound sterling all over 
the world — a decided advantage, for which the cost of inintugo appeared to be a 
cheap investment. The deterioration of money by wear and tear was really notan 
^element in the question, because it affected all the coins of all countries. 

Mr. Belaiiunty was permRted to add tliat lie had no objection to \l. notes, 
provided they we^e represented by gold in the hands of the government ; but ho 
objected to a system wh^h left a county without any circulation at all, or 
rather, without an adequate circulation. One pgiund notes were abolished be- 
cause they excluded gold, and rendered tho^iapcr unsafe, just as the United States 
liave simply pafer at pret^nt, so that it is impossible to recur to a gold standard. 
The peoj^e of England would not wish fo lose their gold circidation, becaus^ 
with it, their note circidation would also disappear. » 

Mr. Henderson, in i^jily, said he was no admirer of the Ik>nk Act, but he did 
not impugn its prmciple, and he believed that with modification it would work 
well; indeed, his proposal was based largely on the principle of that Act. No one 
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defended it now on the grounds upon which it was proposed, iie wouia auow a 
number of competing banks to issue U., 21., 3^., and 4f. notes, and would let 
competition regulate the currency. ^ 

The Eight Hon. Stepiien Cave, M.P., said, in reference to the remarks ot Mr. Hill, 
that he was sure no one intended to cluirge Mr. Lowe, or any other British states- 
man, with wilful dishonesty, and tlnit when the expression of robbing the public/^ 
had been used by one of the speakers, it was only meant to signify that the public 
would lose by his policy. With reference to^ie question of an international coin, 
the reasons wliicli influenced the majority of the Commission, of which he was a 
member, somewlnit of this nature— that though an international currency and 
money of account woidd be very advantageous, yet that it would not be worth while 
to subject this country to all the inconveniences of change, in order to obtain a single 
international coin, while the fractional pa^ts of such coin differed in different 
countries, and therefore the accounts would continuopto be kept in a different 
manner in each ; and wifli reference to retaining artificially the present value of 
the sovereign in this country by means of seignorage, that it would be impossible to 
do this, and at the same time luak^ it exchangeable with the twenty-five fiiimc 
piece, which i]i this country’ would ho i;A)rth 2d. less. As to the charge for 
mintage, he did not think it was a gtv^'at question. A certain charge was, ^n fact, 
paid by the owner of bullioti both here^and in France, eit her in dAay, or directly 
to the bank, and lie saw nothing- unfair ip the charge for the renewal of the 
coinage (the wear and tear) lieing thrown upon tlie Consolidated Fund, as it was 
for the convenience and benefii of tlie nation at largo. With regard to the other 
paper, by Mr. Henderson, lie lliought tlia1t»tho ol^ieet of the Bank Act of 1844, 
and the cause of panics, was misunderstood. Tlie^Bank .^.ct was not intenebjd to 
ensure a supply of money. Its object was to prevent tlie Bank of England note 
being depreciated, and no one could say, that in this respect, it had failed. In the 
midst of the worst panic there wa.s no apprehension that the Bank note would 
not be convertible, consequently, h never was below par. It might bo at a dis- 
count in Ireland, just as the sfweroigii still was in some parts of Scotland, but 
those wore exceptional cases, chiefly caiused by ignorance and prejudicef. Therefore 
the cause of panics was not fear tliat the Bank of England might not be able to 
redeem its paper, but tliey urually firoso from people not, being able to borrow 
money to meet their engageineut.s. If they could not do so, they would of course 
become bankrupts. Wlien there was a larger mimlier than usual of borrowers, 
lenders raised their terms, and so the rate went higlior and higher, Ml at length 
money could not be borrowed on terms, and a crisis took place ; the bank 
reserve is only an indication of the reserve in the jpands ol* the public. There might 
be occasionally panics caused by the publication of the banV accounts, especially at 
those times when there was a normal drain of money ; should a casual or abnormal 
drain set in at the same time, a panic might ensue without good cause. The French 
say that their system is better, b^auso the directors, knowfiig thi#. the claim is tem- 
porary, issued an additional number of notes, expecting to get tlieih back again 
before long ; but if they miscalculated the C3|^.ent the drain, or panic, they ran 
the risk of being unable to redeem their notes in gold. As a fnatter of fact, panics 
occurred from much the same causls in countries, the systems of which were 
wholly dissimilar ; and the variations of interest in England were not more than 
might bo expected in a place where almost all the accounts of the mercantile 
world were adjusted. Whetlier the Bank of Bviglaiid wei’o abolished as a govern- 
ment bank'or not was a question of very little moment, except to the shareholders,, 
and not much to theiTi, as there were disadvanhig^ as well as advantages, in a 
commercial point of view, arising from the government conyection ; but the 
business now done by the bank for tlie government woi^^d have to be done some- 
where else, and perhaps not cl eaper or betJer ; and a reserve of bullion must bo 
kept somewhere, for he could not think any system of paper currency possible, 
which did not provide for the convertibility of the note^t all times at the will of 
holder. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. t^URNEY Burt read a paper on “ The Incidence of Taxation 
and Debt on the Industrial Classes.” He maintained that the in- 
cidence of taxation was at present of more importance than its 
reduction ; that Sir Robert Pe^l had not reduced taxation, but that 
his great merit as a finance minister was, that ho had distributed the 
burdens in a way in which they were very much less felt. 

Mr. Noble read a paper On the possibility of entirely repealing 
all duties of Customs and Eiicise.”* He urged the necessity of 
devising a mode by wl^Jch the principle of direct taxation could bo 
applied to the collection of the revenue. In ord#r to comply with the 
p^nciples IsRd down by Adam Smithy and adopted by all political 
e^nomists, and secure the reve^^ue from fraud, it was necessary to 
devise, some means of assessing the ^isposSible portion of a man^s 
income, that*which he felt he couhl^aflTord to spend ; thus exempting 
savings, which are taxed when they become capital. The house tax 
was one form of income tax which ivas approved of by writers on 
the subject, even by those who * differ so widely as Mr. McCulloch 
and ^Ir. Mill. The am?)unt paid for rent is generally a fixed 
proportion of income. It was very important to ensure simplicity 
» iu»the assessment of taxation ; it should be manifestly just and easily 
understood. Every one knew, whatever views he might entertain 
as to the objects of government, that one of its principal functions 
was the protection of property, and hence it was that a property tax 
was generally preferred to an income tax. A considerable revenue 
might be raised by a tax on property in a way which would com- 
mend itself to the judgment of the community. According to figures 
which the^ritcr quoted, there is personal property of the value of 
4,000,000,000/. protejjted by the state. Is there any valid objection 
to the assessment of this property? The difficulty experienced in 
the United States, whei« all such property is taxed, is that returns 
of personal property cannot be obtained so accurately as of real 
estate. Tliis w<fuld b^ obviated if it were made the interest of the 
taxpayer to send in a correct return, which would bo the case if the 
busiuess of fire Insurance were transferred from the companies to 
the state. The desirability of su(!li a transfer is deserving of 
consideration, especially in connection \?ith the equitable assessment 
of all kinds of property, opposing the insurable property to bo 
pnly 4,000,000,000, a tax of five shillings per 100/. would produce a 
revenue of 10,000,000/.* In addition to insurable property there 
remains for consideration the inode in which other kinds of property 
should be taxed, the pl'oportioii*of ^he pi^blic burdens which ought 
to be placed upon the land, and the taxation of the working classes. 
The task of uemoiistii^ting the necessity of repealing customs and 
excise is about completed. It now remains to devise a mode by 
— — , m m : ■ ' — ♦ 

* This ^per hM been printed in pamphlet form by its author, and published 
by P. S, King, Polliament Street, London. 
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which the change can be effected, and, for that purpose, it will^oe 
well to appoint a special committee, to whom, the task of considering 
the best mode of providing a substitute for indirect taxation should 
be referred. 

Mr. J. B. Safford read a paper on “ Fiscal Reform \ would 
more Equitable Taxation alleviate Social Distress?” The writer 
believed that the great obstacle to the reduction of expenditure in 
England is our system of indirect taxation. Among other evils, it 
permitted a largo revenue to be raised without the payers thereof 
being conscious of the burden they {fctually sustained. The writer 
offered various pra{*.tical suggestions towa^'ds attaining a more 
equitable taxation. . ^ 

A paper by Miss Louisa HouenEREXT, on “ The Boarding-out^f 
Pauper Children in England,” was fead. The writer stated that the 
boarding-out was now being Tried in fourteen districts <in England, 
whilst several more unions had tfie ^stem under consideration. Miss 
Boucherett knew of no instance where the system had been aban- 
doned where once begun, and the results up to the present time had 
been very good. Miss Boucherett !ioped«that the difficulties which 
stood in the wny of the general adoption of the system in England 
would soon be removed. ^ 

Miss Florence Hill read a paj)er On the difference between 
Farming-out and Boarding-out of 'workhouse children.” The boarding- 
out system, which is now being adopted in many unions,* excites in 
some minds opposition, under a mistaken belief that it is a revival of 
the old system of parish apprenticeship, and of the baby-farming so 
vividly portrayed in Oliver Twist.” Mr. Dickens himself, however, 
has, in his article, Little Pauper Boarders,” in a recent fiumber of 
All the Year Round refuted tlA3 latter charge ; and while admitting 
that, in the one important feature of restoration fo family life boarding- 
out and parish apprenticeship arc alike, Miss Jlilhclearly showed that 
in all other characteristics the old and the new method are not only 
different, but absolutely antagonistic. Baby-farftiing assembles infants 
in large numbers under one roof — in itself almost certain*death, as is 
proved by the frightful infantile morfalitj^ ?iot only in workhouses, 
but ill other institutions, where the utmost efforts arc made in every 
respect, but this of congregation, to maintain the health of the little 
inmates. Again, baby-farming shuns observation ; is entrusted to 
persons of doubtful, or even imamous, ’character, who undertake it 
solely for profit ; and, as now pursued in tl^s country, whore infants* 
are rarely farmed out, except those whose existence js a disgrace to 
their pai*ents, it may be likened io t^c iniquitous practice of sending 
old ships, when well injured, to sea, in the hope that they may 
founder! The parish apprentic&hip system, though answering well 
in the few instances when the youth fell into Sindly hands, and was 
iSot himself vicious or stupid from long neglect, ;^vas liabl<^to failure 
and great abuse for various reasons, none of which apply to 
boarding-out. The master being compelled by parish law to take 
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liic appreniice, sought to repay himself by squeezing the last farthing 
or^ro^t out of his unwelcome charge. The only friend the latter 
had to turn to was the Mr. Bumble of the district ; and at that period 
there was neither the Argus-eyed press nor the sympathy with 
suffering which, at the present day, would speedily discover cruelties 
if practised, and prevent the possibility of their contiuuance. The 
boarding-out is unlike parish apprenticeship, inasmuch as it puts its 
wards out at the earliest possible ago, when their very helplessness 
earns for them the affection of their foster-parents, calliitg forth 
theirs in return ; and because it entrusts them only to those who 
themselves seek tlie charge. It differs entirely from both baby- 
farming and parish a^pienticeship, because — guarding against the 
hope of profit as a primary motive, it appeals rather to the benevo- 
lence of the foster parent to take pa#t in the duty of cherishing a 
forlorn and defenceless child — because it iclects, for this object, 
those dnly wjio have characters above* suspicion — because it brings 
upon them and their wards the Jicrdhd dayliglit of publicity ; above 
all, because a constant, though kind supervision, to be exercised by 
paid officers, supplemented by voluntary workers, is an essential 
featqfo — indeed, thc^very keystone of the system. 

Mr. Frederic IIlle i*cad a letter proptired by Mr. W. D. Esterre 
• Parker, on ‘‘The Irish Infant Poor in Workhouses, and those in 
Peasant Cottages,” Mr. Parker gave an account of the state of the 
cliiklrcn in Irish workliouses, and set forth the advantages of the 
boarding-out system, 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore read a paper on The Personal 
Supervision of Poor IMon’s Hornes.^’ The writer began by remark- 
ing that tl)ip problem of how to provide the city poor with healthful 
homes at moderate rents liad been •rendered more difficult by the 
failure of success! v(^ expcy'iinents. The erection of blocks of 
buildings in the neighbouring country, and the institution of cheap 
workmen’s trains, had been of little avail, as the disadvantages of 
living in the coujjtry seemed to the poor greater than the advantages. 
Mr. Peabody’s model lodging-houses were too much tenanted by 
those who, though they Tnight ticed help, certainly did not need it 
the most ; and this observation applied still more strongly to the 
^ “ improved dw(3lliiigs ” at Netting Ilill » in one of which there lived 
a barrister. It liad been thought that by giving to model lodging- 
houses something of the character of |)ublic works, their devotion to 

legitimate object would JL)C secured. But Acts of Parliament have 
done very little. Mr. Torrens’s, introdjiced in 1866, was almost 
a dead letter : \herc w^is little use 4ii giving to local authorities — 
vestries and metropolitan “boarSs” — powcll’ to spend the ratepayers’ 
money. Th«y would not avail tlteinselves of it. Vestries had 
neither the larger viAv of imperial government, nor the feelings 
“ persona^ and passionate,” which were the stimulants to individurfil 
effort among the poor of London. Some day the staje might do 
much when p^ple had ceased to fear a government that boldly 
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took the initiative ; but till then Mr. Wedmore saw. no remedy 
but personal supervision, which, it should be rememberec^, 
be indefinitely extended, as volunteers increased. Cottage-property 
in London was \ cry remunerative ; the writer described the atrocious 
state of houses he had visited, which were paying 20 per cent. As 
a contrast, he instanced the persona^work of Miss Octavia Hill, in 
managing, for Mr. Ruskin, houses which, with all improvements, 
had never paid less than 5 per cent. Personal supervision, such as 
hers, benefited the poor of the present, and had an incalculable 
effect on our youth, who, Mr. Wediijore said, must be the country's 
hope or fear for the future, since they were t^o trustees of posterity, 

Mr. Raphafx Brandon read a paper on ‘‘ Raihvaj^ Fares, and 
how they may be Reduced.’^ f. He proposed that an Act shoul^^jilJe 
passed to unite all the Railways under one general management, so 
that they should become a recognised branch of the public service 
or some independent commissic^n or directory, and that travellers 
should be allowed to travel one journey of any distance at a 
specified rate — say, 1st clnss, Is . ; 2nd class, 6rf. ; 3rd class, Sd. 

Mr. Barton Dell, of Bristol, riad a «paper on “ Railways and 
Responsibility as respects Human Life.*’ Mr. *Dell remarked that 
railway companies undertook to insure against accidents, and that , 
they thus insured, either for no equivalent or money payment, or 
for the same money payment for all amounts, and he contended that 
this is at variance with universal practice in other cases «f risk, and 
directly opposed to the plainest equity. The result is great hard- 
ship aud injustice, and uf there is no remedy but an alteration of 
the law, such alteration is imperatively demanded. 

Mr. Serjeant Cox read a paper on “ Legislation ^r Trades 
Unions.” He said that the flight of workmen to associate for 
regulating the terms and conditions omwhiclf their labour shall be 
supplied to employers was now generally ^dnfitted, and the only 
question to be determined was — What should be the form of that 
recognition ? The trade societies asked for ^ower to ^placo them- 
selves under the Friendly Societies Acts, ^and for a repeal of the 
Combination Laws ; but the objectfon tb the foKuer claim is that 
those Acts are framed strictfy for associations whose funds are 
wholly applied to benevoleift purposes, and whose rules cannot in 
any way affect others than tj[iemselves. They are therefore in- 
applicable to trade^societies, whose primary object is not charity.^ 
His proposition was to give to them the highest form of legal recog- 
nition, with a proportionate amount of responsibility. , He suggested 
that trade societies should be *inc^?rporated •*after the manner of 
joint-stock companies with a common seal, with power to sue and 
be sued in the corporate name ; with a memorandum df association, 
specifying the objects and articles of association, containing the 
rifles for the government of the society, the necesisary publicity being 
the best preventive of any abuse of their powers* They should 
have the same powers as companies to make bye-l^s, and to re- 
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coyer Bubscriptions from thoir members.. If combining the objects of 
a\^endly society, the rules relating to such objects to be distinct 
from tne general rules, and, with the table of subscriptions, to be 
approved by a barrister in like manner. To provide against the 
abuse of such large powers, he proposed further to repeal the existing 
Combination Act, and by the "grades Societies Incorporation Act, as 
he suggested that it should be called, that the lawful objects of 
such societies should be specifically defined, namely, the right of any 
number of persons to agree together to sell their labour rfnd skill 
upon any terms and conditions ^they may be pleased to impose ; and 
that the Act should further specifically prohibit by penalties the in- 
terference in any manifer with the equal liberty of any persons not 
members of* the society to sell their own skill and labour on any 
t^ms they please. He made these sliggestions merely as an out- 
line of a scheme of legislation, leaving the details to the draftsmen 
of a Bill that should embody them. 

Mr. F, Fuller read a papef ‘‘ On the increase of Wealth and 
Pauperism, Poverty and Crime in this country.”* The great want of 
the time was regular employmeiit, a want which was the cause of 
pau|il^rism and crirnf. Mifch might be done by means of education, 
and especially ought we to endeavour to root out pauperism by 
► ediicating pauper children, so that they might be able to be absorbed 
into the industrial ranks of the community. 

Dr. George Cordwent read a paper on A National Means 
of inducing Economic Self-provision among the Working Classes 
throughout the Operative Classcs.”f The writer advocated a well- 
guarded national or government system of life assurance. 

Mr. CfliftiLES Nash read a paper on “ Some causes which have 
tended to retard the commercial progress of Bristol,” The first 
reason given was thoTlifiicuky experienced in the last century from 
the want of floating* aco*>ramodatioii for the shipping frequenting the 
port. Every tide the vessels were left on the ground, and thus 
damage oftep oc^urreS. The next cause named was the want of 
accommodation for largg ocean steamers, which are now carrying 
the most valuabloi part of^ the *trade of the country. After many 
schemes for supplying this want hSd failed, the Channel Dock 
Company wavS formed, and is now activety engaged in constructing a 
dock of fifteen acres at Avonpiouth, '\yitli an entrance wide enough 
for any ship but the Great Eastern, Passing from docks to rail- 
ways, the policy of the^reat Western in preferring Plymouth to 
Milford, and Birkenhead to Bristol, the evils of the break of the 
gauge, and the distatico of the failways from the harbour, were 
named as circumstances that have militafed against Bristol trade. 
Next, the loi^l^ of tlie^Spanish wool trade and the decline of the 
West India trade were touched upon. Another more recent caus^ 

• 

* Mr. Fuller has had his pajwr printed in pamphlet form, 
t This paj^r is published by Knight & Co., Fleet Street, London. 
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was then noticed at some length — the want of agreement among 
commercial men of Bristol. Divided counsels have hindered *hlny 
onward movements. As instances of this pulling in different direc- 
tions, the defeat of the Bristol and Clifton Railway Bill, by two or 
three influential individuals, and the Parliamentary contest of 1863, 
as to the great river deepening schen^, and the construction of docks 
at Avonmouth were noticed. A truce ensued, by the terms of which 
the river improvements are going on, but on a reduced scale, although 
still perhaps too large and costly for the results to be obtained, and 
the Channel Docks are also being (jonstructed. The fact of these 
large works, as well as the Portishead Pier, ^he Harbour J unction 
Railway, and extensive street improvements, all going on together, 
was noticed as a proof of the life now stiiring in Bristol. The 
supposed want of expofts then referred to, but this 

considered more iraagwiary than feal. With lines of steamers, 
leaving at fixed times, there would be no want of asserted Cargoes 
from the manufacturing districts, i^id from Bristol itself ; besides 
which Cardiff, Newport, and Swansea, may be reached in a tide by 
ships loading coal and iron. The j)aper concluded thus ; — And now 
that many of these causes are removed ov iu course of remoyal, a 
second youth has developed itsidf in Bristol, llic suburbs arc ex- 
tending in every direction, new public buildings, warehouses, and 
manufactories are rising iu our midst, and the foreign trade is in- 
creasing more rapidly than at any former period. 

• 

Dr. IIoorPELL, Principal of the Winterbottom Nautical College, 
South Shields, read a paper on “ The Examination of Masters and 
Mates in the Merchant Service, by the Board of Trado.^' After 
explaining the institution of the Examinations by th^ Merchant 
Shipping Act of 18o t, and describing the character of them, and 
the various regulations regarding tlieinj ho pointed out several im- 
portant particulars in which they could be jnipi'oved. Among the 
recommendations ho made were the following: — A more compre- 
hensive range of subjects ; that the award* of tjie examinations 
should be by marks, and that the number required should not be 
absolutely full marks ; the relaxation of Ktfe strictness of the bond, 
existing at present, between •the examination in scholarship and 
the examination in seamanship, allowing a man credit for the one, 
if he passed in it, although he failed iu the other, tliough of course 
not granting him a certificate l^o act asT master or mate until ho had 
succeeded in passing both. Dr. Ilooppcltalso recommended that,* 
when the power of appointing the examiners is transferred from the 
Local Marine Boards to the Bourd of Trade,^ a change should bo 
made iu the mode of setting the questions. He recommended that 
they should all be prepared in Eondon, and verified there, as in the 
case of the examinations conducted by the Seftnee and Art Depart- 
ij^nt. In coticlusion he adverted, to the impor|ance of subject 
he had biought before the Association. It nearly affected many 
thousands of our countrymen, including all shipowl^prs, merchants, 
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and passengers by sea. Upon tlie competency of the men who 
c^nmauded and officered our vessels depended in a great measure 
the lives and fortunes of hundreds of thousands of our fellow men. 

Mr. W. II. y. SANKEr read a paper “ On the present Pecuniary 
Panic.” He attributed this partly to the neglect of England to take 
up her ancient position as agpolitical power, partly to the neglect 
with which England as well as other nations had allowed inter* 
national treaties to be treated, partly to the organisation of trade’s 
unions. Among several remedial measures suggested, the •t^riucipal 
was that everything possible, should be done to facilitate railway 
communication. ^ 

The Ecv. Henry Solly read a paper on ‘‘ C8-operation as it affects 
th^Workitl^ Classes,” the object of \A^iich^was to point out the value 
of capital to working men, the Jiabit of Saving as indispensable for * 
accumulating capital, and the worth tf co-Rperation as the most effi- 
cient means for utilizing the saviiigs of workmen in the application 
of capital. But for want of sifflficient direction, co-operative capital 
was at the present time frequently a lamentable waste of the power 
that might have been t^ius accumulated, and some co-operative 
manufacturing sooietics are starving for want of the capital wliich 
others are throwing back on their shareholders. 

* The following papers were also read, or taken as read in the 
Department, “ Of the Turnpike System in relation to Main Roads,” 
by Mr. S.« II. Gael, printed at length in the Law Magazine and 
ItevicWi No. LV., and “Labour and Capital,” by Mr. John 
Campbell. 


ladies’ conference. 

f J 

The following fis an aTbstract of papers read at the Ladies’ 
Conference ; — * 

A paper by • Mrs.^ Bourne, “On the Employment of Educated 
Women in the Nursery^” pointed out the importance of the educa- 
tion of children kegiunin^earl^, of laying a foundation for after work 
in the earliest stages of life. This v^as specially important with the 
view of developing a child’s intelligence, which, under the present 
system of entrusting children to uneducated nurses, was often 
stunted. The early age was peculiarly the impressionable age, 
and that in which the tamper was most readily influenced. Unedu- 
cated nurses ^d much harm in many ways, as, for example, in pro- 
ducing terrible and iiidefluite drcatl by frightening young children. 
The remedy for this lay in the employnfent of educated nurses, of 
gentlewomerf in shorty Among those women, from whom a passionate 
cry was rising for independence of thought and libei ty of action, 
were ma^y poor a^id homeless ladies, who are obliged to seek shelter 
in the homes of others. It would be well if many of these, instead 
of waiting tc/become governesses, would become nurses, and take 

2 R 
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hargc of cliildrcn from an earlier stage. This would be wohuiuly 
7ork of the right kind. There was nothing really menial in tlj^ 
luties of a nurse ; nothing but what a mother could herself db. It 
7ould bo a good preparation for after life for those who subse- 
juently maiTied. It would be a work which would bring a poor 
ady into the most iiitimato and friendly relationship with the 
nother. In conclusion the author e^Simined some of the objections 
vhich might be made to her scheme, showing at the same time 
low theytfmight be overcome. 

Mrs. C. Tomlinson read a paper ‘‘On the Condition of Women 
ind Children in Workhouses.” Af\cr describing the difference 
between theory and practice in regard to the treatment of women 
md children in workhouses, the writer pointed out that the life was 
Due of utter weariness to theki, and especially to the aged. /P6 
remedy this, and other e^i'ils, it Avas fiointcd out that the two main 
requisites were work and bcttcl classification. She wast award that 
workhouse women could not be mAdo, industrious by compulsion, but 
it might be done by appealing to their self-interest. For the able- 
bodied two dietary scales were recommended, the higher only to be 
obtained by working] for it. For die younger portion work pras 
especially necessary, in order to introduce the habit. Evening 
employment was recommended. ^ 

Miss A. B. CoiiLETr read a paper “ On the Training of Women 
for Professional Industries.” The paper gave an account of the 
principles which guide the management. of the Qu<jen’s Institute of 
Female Professional Schools, Dublin.* 

A paper by Mary E. Lytiiall was read “ On Industrial Employ- 
ment for tlie Blind.” Tlie writer gave an account of an institution 
for the blind at Bradford, in Yorkshire. 

Miss C. Tolson Duck read a paper, “On Vhc Management of 
Hospitals.” Tlie principal points have alrea^ly liccn given in the 
paper on the same subject, read in the Health Department. 

^ The editor regrets that liis limited space will not aUow liun to give in full 
Miss Corlett’s valuable paper. Information iikiy, h<yivever, be obtained from MisB 
Corlctt at the above-named institution.^ 
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Cj^dure, .30; the object of positive law, 
31 ; measures resulting from the 
('peration of the association, ‘>2 ; Law 
of Evidentfo Bill, ih. ; Married 

^ Women’s Property Bill, 33 ; Bank- 
riqitcy Act, .3.5 ; treatment of eriminah, 
30; Habitual Criminals Act, 37 ; Irisli 
county gaols, .37 ; Prisons of India, 38 ; 
licimsing system, 39 ; )niblio prose- 
cutor, 40 ; codification, 43 ; observa- 
tions on prison labour and discipline, 
2.58 ; on female education, 303; 
speech on England and her colonies, 
129; on the land question, KH); ob- 
servations on charitable endowments, 
140, 150. 

Ilaviland, Alfred, tbe geographical dis- 
tribution of scrofula in England and 
Wales, and its relation to general 
health and vaccination, 495. 

Health, .address bv J. A. Svmonds, M.D., 
58. 

Public Health, 14. 

Public Health Department, 04. 

Henderson, W. D., the land question 
with reference to Ireland, 104; dis- 
cussion, 100 ; observations, 109 ; tbe 
currency, 590 ; discussion, 001 ; ob- 
servations, 050. 

Ileywood, James, observations on cn- 
do#cd schools, 345 ; on the ciu’renev, 
000 . 

IBH, Alfred, the Married Women’s 
Property Jlill, 201. 

Hill, Alsager, observations on the poor 
law, 519 ; on emigration, 540. 

Hill, Berkeley, should the principle of 
the Contagious Diseases’ Act be ap- 

• plied to the civil population ? 428 ; 
discussion, 444. 

Hill, Edwin, the proposal to charge foj^ 
mintage of the sovereign, 595 ; dif- 
cussion, 597. 

Hill, F., principles regulating tlio owner- 
ship and occupation of laud, 152 ; 
discussion, 100 ; observations on 
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England and her colonies, 127 ; on 
charitable ondownionts, 147; on 11 io 
land question, 100 ; on the paten! 
laws, 180; on a public prosecutor, 
229 ; on prison labour and discipline, 
257, 260; on the currency, 001. 

Hill, Octavia, the ijnportancc of aiding 
the poor without almsgiving, 589. 

Hodgson, W. 33., LL.l)., observations 
on fenfale education, 002 ; on the 
educational council, 075. 

Holland, P. II., observations on con- 
tagious diseases, 450. 

Ilolyoake, G. J., defects of thehfficial 
stati.stics of co-oj^ieration, 594. 

Hooppell, R. E., LL.D., exainim^ion 
of masters and mates in themercnant 
service, 008 ; observatioil^ on ^;on- 
tagious diseases, 444. 

Hope, William, town s(‘wage, 489. 

Hospital management, some ]>oints of, 
by Catherine Tolsun Duck, 451. 

Hoyle, Rev. M'illiam. The Social 
Causes of Commercial Depression, 
with special reference to the Cotton 
Trade, 587. 

Hurst, George, observations on prison 
labour and discapliue, 258; on the 
poor law, 518, 520 ; on the agricul- 
tural labourer, 505; on the currenev, 
000 . 

India, prisons of, ,‘38. ^ 

Industrial Classes, Incidence of taxa- 
tion and debt on, bv Gurnev Hurt, 
606. 

School System. Childrei.’s 

Agents, by Hary Carpenter, 270. 
iSce (tlso Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools. 

Infanticide, by Mrs. Maine, 210; dis- 
cussion, ih. 

■ Can it be diminished by 

legislative enactment ? Ry J<ldwin 
Lankestcr, M.D., 205. 

by Herbert 

A. Safford, 208. " i 

— — resolutions, 217. 

Infectious Diseases. Can the govf^n- 
ment further beneficially interfere in 
the prevention of infectious diseases ? 
By William 13udd, M.D., 686; di.s- 
cussion, 408. ^ « 

Ip’ William 

Hardwicke, M.D., 402 ; cliscuBsiui\, 

408. 


resolutions, 414. 



Intemperance, and the remedies wliich 
lie within the scope of voluntary 
efforts, by Thomas Beggs, 569. 


Intcinporance. The Drink TralTic,. hy 
Professor R\ W. Newjiian, 6^16. 

Sunday Liquor Trafiic, 

by Rev. William Caine, 587. 

Tlio Social Causes of 

Commercial Depression, with special 
reference to the Cotton Trade, by 
William Iloylo, 587. 

The proposed amend- 
ment to tlie Scottish Licence Laws, 
by Rev. J. A. Johnston, 587. 

XIio Licensing SysU'in, 

by Rev, '^'bomas Rooke, 588. 

q;be amendment of the 

Licensing System, by Robert Martin, 
M.I)., 588. ‘ * M 

,Treland. The Land Question, w \y, 
D. Henderson, 164; discussion, lt)(», 

“by V. 

Barry, 1(>5; discussion, Kith 

' 1 by 1. J. 

Murphy, 166; discussion, Kill. 

,Irish County gaols, 67. 

Tn^5int Poor in workhousqp, and 

those in ))L‘a^unt cottages, l\v \V. D. 
Ksterre Parker, ,')»i8, (iu5. 

Johnson, Rev. Andrew. In what •vay* 
can the Endowed Schools Bill 6c 
worked so as to bring ed\icalional 
emh)wments \GUiin tht- reach of all ? 
662 ; discussitm, 644. 

Johnst»m, Rev. J. A. The proposeil 
amendment to the Scottish Licence 
3-.aws, 587. 

Jones, rlohn. Improv#ment in the 
administration of the poor law, 515 ; 
discussion, .522, 

Jurftprudeuec and amendment of the 
law, aAdress by G. Woodyatt Hast- 
ings, 28. 

Kaye, Rev.cW., oi>scrvations on ronla- 
gious disea.ses, 450. • 

^ings^evif Itev, Cainm, address on edu- 
cation, 45; responsibility and duty 
of tlie state, 46, 48; the function of 
a clergy, 47, 49; denominational 
system, 48 ; educational luxes, 49, 
56 ; compulsory or voluntary primary 
education, .50; educational condition 
of Bfrmingham. 51 ; education ol 
girls, .54; educational etidowinents 
for girls, 55 ; the*teaching of physital 
* strience, .^6 ; tf'chnical education, 5^ ; 
observations on female education, 
661 ; on imscctai^an and religious 
teaching, 298 ; on endowed schools, 
647 ; on educational endowments, 
6.50 * * ^ 

Labilliere, F. P. Vbe legal and consti- 
tutional relalioni between England 
and her colonies, 114; discussion. 
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%^120; observations on England and 
*,iiei^5olonie8, 129; on the land ques- 
tion, 168, 1()9 ; on emigration, 548. 
Ladies’ Conference, 24, 600. 

Lambert, Eev. Brooke. Is it desirable 
that State aid should be given to 
Emigration ? 520 ; discussion, 541 ; 
obsei’vations on the education of fleg- 
locted children, 6JV2 ; on endowed 
schools, 1147 ; on female education, 
,‘164 ; on national education, 676. 

Ijand. Principles regulating tlie owner- 
ship and wenpation of Ltind, by F. 
Hill, 152; diseussion, t66. 

' by Mr. Ser- 

jean t Cox, •162 ; discusBion, ](»(►. • 

— ^ Tlie Land QueHtion with refer- 
" ence to Ireland, by W. I), llenderr^n, 
164 ; disej^psion, Id^i. 

by P.^ 

Barrv, 165 ; discussion, 1()6. • 

: bv I. J. 

Mur])]iy, 160; discussion, /A. 

Laws of Europe, by TiLo Paglflir- 

(ftni, 100. • 

Languages, Modt'rn, on the tenebing 
^ of, bv Sir John Benvring, LL.I)., 
681. ‘ 

Lankewtor, Edivin, M.D. On tlie teach- 
ing of pliysiology as a branch of 
general edueati(^ 676. • 
Cmi Infanti- 
cide Ix.^ diminirthed by legislative 
enactment? 205; observation.^ on 
infanticide, 210, 216; on uncontrol- 
lable drunkenness, 427. 

Liiwrence, lion. W. B., observations on 
cliaritable oiulowmeifts, 116, 140. 

Lead contamination. * Water iSup- 

lA*ighton, Sir Baldwin, ^Bart., observa- 
tions on 4 be j)?)or Liw, 522, 526 ; on 
the agricultural laboure^*, 568. 

Lew'is, James, observations* on kifec- 
tious diseases, 412: on the agricul- 
tural labourer, 560. 

Licensing System, 60. 

Life assurance for the \vorking classes, 
by Gteorgo Cordwent, M.D., (>t)5. 
Lunatics, Paiqx'r, and th^ treatment, 
by J. 11. St alia rd, 465. 

Lytiiall, Miss Mary E,, on industrial 
employments for tliefblind, 610. • ^ 

MoCormac, Henry, M.H. Sliort argu- 
ment on bidialf of tlio abolition of* 
capital pimisbinent, 3171. 

— On the educa- 
tion o# destitute %nd neglected chil- 
dren, .‘126 ; cj^Bcussion, 627. 

Macfie, R. A- M.P. The legal and 
oonstitutional relations between Eng- 


land and her colonies, 119; discus- 
sion, 120. 

Macfic, R.A., M.P. Some of the objec- 
tions to Patents for Inventions, 177 ; 
discussion, 18() ; observations on the 
patent laws, 187. 

McMillan, Angus, M.D., observations on 
infanticide, 212; on infectious dis- 
eases, 416 ; on uncontrollable drunken- 
ness, 427. 

Maine, Mrs., Infanticide, 210; disc^is- 
sion, 210. 

Mann, Horace. National education, 
6y4; discussion, 272. 

Marcoartu, Arturo de. The Parliament 
of Nations, 188. 

Hlarricd Women’s Property Bill, 66. • 

by Alfred 

• Hill, 201. 

Marsh, II. M., observations on England 
and her colonies, 121. 

Marlin, Robert, M.l)., observations on 
uncontrollable drunkenness, 427. 

The amendment 

of the Licensing System, 588. 

Rev. Henry, observations on 

contiigioufl diseases, 451. 

Masters and Mates, Examination of. 
See Merchant Service. 

Matthew s, Rev. E., observations on con- 
tagious diseases, 451. 

Maurice, Rev. Professor F. D. Letter 
on tAio (‘ffects of tlie competitive 
examination of girls, 660 ; discussion, 
:157. 

Mayo, Miss. The Factory Act, as it 
applies to children at school, 684. 

Merchant Service. Examination of 
masters and mates, by R. E. Hoop- 
pell, LL.H., ms. 

Meredith, Mrs., Treatment of Female 
Convicts, 270; observations on in- 
fai\ticide, 214 ; on prison labour and 
discipline, 2.59. 

Michael, W. H., observations on infec- 
tious diseases, 410 ; on contagious 
•diseases, 449, 451. 

Miller, H. Public Prosecution in 

' Scotland, 224 ; discussion, 22(h 

Mintage, Clmrgo for. See Currency. 

Moriey, S., M.P., observations on the 
poor law, 526. 

Moseley, Rev. Canon. Paper on 
Clsuvch Education, 647, 680 ; obser- 
vations on en^weil schools, 646, 648, 

Mozley, H. N., observations on England 
and lier colonics, 128 ; on the land 
question, 167. 

Murphy, I. J. The Irish Land Ques- < 
lion, 166; discussion, ib. ; observa- 
tions on the currency, 600, 
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ifrere, R W. H., observations on female 
educiUion, 

^asb, C. Causes wbicb Imvo tended to 
retard the commercial prosperity of 
Bristol, 607. 

— Henry, observations on the poor 
law, 519. 

— =- S. J., Relations betAvoen Emigra- 
tion and Education, .''>10 ; discussion, 
.o41 ; ob^rvations on emigration, 
542. 

.National Association for tbe Promo- 
tion of Social Science, measures re- 
sulting from Ibe operatit^us of, .Oii, 

J^^ational cductation, by Horace Mann, 
564; discussion, 272. 

^'Jations, Tbe Parliament of, by Artuiv 
do Marcoartu, 188. 

)^owman, Professor F. W. Tbe Drin'iv 
Traffic, 583. ^ 

— ■ — ■ — observations 

on uncontrollable drimkonness, 427; 
on contagions diseases, 449. 

.^owton, A. V., observations on the patent 
laws, 186. 

J. Emigration, 540; dis- 
cussion, 541. 

^Joblo, John. Tbe legal and constitu- 
tional relalious between England 
and liop colonics, J(J() ; discussion, 
120 . 

The possibility of en- 
tirely ropealiug all duties of enj>toms 
and excise, 603; observations on emi- 
gration, 545 ; tbe currency, 601. 

Snorris, Rev. Canon. Is an unsectarian 
scheme of education inconsistent with 
religious teacdiing? 273; discussitm, 
290; observations on national educa- 
tion, 374. 

,7ortbcote, Rt. Hon. Sir Stafford H., 
M.P., opening address, 1 ; i>arlia- 
mentary government, 2 ; relations 
between England and bercobmies, (J; 
charitable endowments, 7 ; educational 
endowments, 1 1 ; public lic^ltb, 1^ ; 
condition of tbe agricultural labourer, 
18; trades’ imioirs, 22; the ladie.s’ ^ 
conference, 24 ; cattle transport cruel- 
ties, 25 ; employment of state agency, 
26; observations on tbe agricultural 
labourer, 5! >5. 

3'Donriell, Rev. II., observations on 
charitable endowments, 149 ; on tlie 
Irish bind question, i68. 

dldlleld. Colonel, improvement in tbe 
adf,ninistration of tbe pcor law, 516 ; 
discussion, 522. 

Overcrowding, 61. 

?agUardini, Tito, tbe land laws of 
Europe, 199. 


Palmer, Mr., observations on contagion!? 
disease.®, 451. 

Panklmrsl, R. M., LL.D., observation.^ 
on unsoctarian and religious teaching, 
292; on the education of neglecleil 
children, 330. 

Palmer, \V. D. Esterre, tbe Irish infant 
poor in workhouses, and those in 
peasant cottages, 568, 605. 

Parliament of Nations, by Arturo do 
Marco.'irtu, 188. 

Pariiamentary government, 2. 

Patent Laws in principle and practice, 
by William Siicnce, 172; discussion, 
186. 

Tbe policy of a P^ov; 

Jjaw, by Ili-nry Eirck®, LL.T)., ; 

discussion, 18*.). 

■ Some of the -)bjectifh>s to 

" Patents for Inventions, by R, A. 

I*Ia(4ic, M.P., 177 ; tliscu.ssion, 186. 
Pauper children, Eoarding-out of, by 
^ouisa Boiichorett , 604. 

by Florence 

Hill, 004. 

Ncc ((ho Irish Infant Poor, 

Pauper lunatics and their treatment, 
by J. II. Stallard, 465. 

Pauperisiu. See Wealth and pau])er- 
ism. 

Pearce, C. T., observations on 

infectious diseases, 409; on uncon- 
trollable drunkenness, 426. . 

Pears, Edwin, observations on unsec- 
tarian and religious teai^^jing, 293; 
on endowed scliools, 344 ; on national 
education, 372; ^>n emigration, 517 ; 
on tlite rules of the Association, 449. 
Percival, Revi observations on un- 
seetarian and religious teaching, 297. 
Physiology as avbrancji of general edu- 
cation, On tbe tciujliing of, by Edwin 
Lankester, M-H., 376. 

Poor Law,*' Tbe admonistration of, in 
what respects niay it be improved;' 
by Elisha S. Robinson, 496 ; discus- 
sion, 518. 

by Colonel 

C. W. Grant, 507 ; discussion, 521. 

by R. W. 

Tibbets, 515 ; discussion, 520. 

^ !: by John 

.Tones, 515; dtsciission, 522. 

^ ^ by R W. 

Fox, 516 ; discussion, 522. 

by Colonel 

Oldfield, 516 ; discussion, 522. \ 

jL_i — a. 1*. 

Sproat, 517 ; diseussiAi, 522. 

y- by I)r. W. 

Clark, 517 ; discussion, 522. 
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Poor Law, The acliiiiTiist ration of, in 
w'lftil^espeots may it be improved ? 
Tlosolation, 52‘J. 

Poor, Tlie, Importance of aiding with- 
out almsgiving, by Octavia Hill, oSO. 

Men’s Houses, Inspection of, by 

Frederick Wedmorc, bil, G(Ji3. • 

Prison labour and discipline, by Sir 
John Bowring, 24(1 ; discussion, 257. 
Prisons of India, .‘38. 

Professional Crime, by Mr. Serjeant 
Cox, 2()2. • 

Prosecution. Sac Public IJ^osccutor. 

J Protection, 82. 

Public Prosecutor, 40. 

— L XI 10 most expedient 

\ mode of introducing into England 
syste^n of Public Prosecution, by Mr. 
Serjeant PuHing, 217; discussion, 220. 

Public Prosecution in 

8cotl;ind, by *11. Miller, 224; disciis- 
sion, 22(i. 

Pulling, Mr. Serjeant, the most ex]^>^- 
diciit mode of introducjlig into 
England a system ot public prosecu- 
tion, 217 ; discussion, 220 ; observa- 
tions on a public prosecutor, 200. 
Q.uurler Sessions and Potty Sessions, 
Courts of, The desirability of im- 
iroving tb6 jidm lustration (d’ law in, 
)V T. W. Suunder^ 192. " 

Bail way fares and liow they may bo 
' reduced, by Raphael Brandon, 000. 
Railways and responsibility as regards 
human lif 000. 

Ratcliff, Col. C., observations on infanti- 
cide, 212 ; on reforj iiatory and in- 
dustrial 8cho(»ls, 244 
Rawlinson, 8ir Cdiristopl.J'r, observa- 
tions on England and her colonies, 1 2«?. 
Receiver, 205, n. 

Reformatorv Schools and Industrial 
Schools Act, tlio result:.' by W. 
Lant Carpenter, J2I30 ; discussion, 242. 

by John 

Barker, 208 ; discussion, 242. 

by IVIary 

Carpenter, 241 ; discussion, 
Registration of deaths, defects in the 
present system of, by W. Budd, M.D., 

402. 

Religious teaching. See Education. 
Reynolds, Thomas, the tlaims of smok- 
ing to national consideration, 495. 
Ridon, F., observations (jii the agricul- 
tural labourer, 500. ’ 

Ri^, Rey. Dr., .ol^ervations on un- 
^'sectarian and rfeiigious teaching, 294 ; 
on endowed Schools, 040, 048 ; on 
female eduertion, .‘>01 ; on the agri- 
cultural labourer, 500. 


Robinson, Elisha S., in wliat respects 
may the administration of the poor 
law be improved ? 40() ; discussion, 
518; observations on charitable en- 
dowments, 140; on the poor law. 
521, .520. ^ 

Rooke, Rev. Thomas, The Licensing 
System, 588. 

Rumsey, II. W., M.H., observations on 
infectious diseases, 411. ^ 

Safford, A. Herbert, Sanitary Police^ 
205. 

0{in infanticide be 

dinfinished ^y legislative enactment? 
208 ; observations on infanticide, 210 ; 
on a public prosecutor, 229 ; on re- 
formatory and industrial schools, 245 ; i 
<)U pristn labour and discipline, 200, 

Safford, J. B., Fiscal reform ; Avould a 
# more equitable taxation alleviato 
sotdal distress ? G04. 

Sand ford, Rev. Henry, in what way can 
the Endowed Schools’ Bill bo worked 
so as to bring educational endowments 
Avithiii tbo reach of all ? 350 ; dis- 
cussion, 344 ; observations on unsec- 
tarian and religious teaching, 295 ; 
on the education of neglected children, 
3.‘32. 

Sanitary Jaws, ancient, 00 ; recent ad- 
vance of public hygiene, 01 ; over- 
crowding, 81 ; public health depart- 
ment, * (>4 ; recommendations and 
memorial of the joint committee of 
1808 ; 00, 07, n. ; object of the 

♦ hygiene art, 09 ; epidemics, 72. 

Sanitary Police, by A. Herbert Safford, 
205. 

Saunders, T. W., the desirability of 
improving the administration of the 
law in Courts of Quarter Sessions and 
Petty Sessions, 192. 

■ Inlluenco of education 

in diminishing crime, 209 ; observa- 
tions on infanticide, 212 ; on the 
^igricult ural labourer, 504. 

Scotland, ))ublic prosecution in, by IT, 

^ Miller, 224; discussion, 220. 

Scrofula in England and Wales, the 
geographical distribution of, and its 
relation to general health and vacci- 
, nation, by Alfred Haviland, 405. 

Sewers at Clifton, ventilation of, by S. 
Sueiide Browi^^Ol. 

Xhc sowSgc evil, by J. V, N. 

Bazalgette, 488L 

Sewage irrigation, the physio- 
logical and medical aspect of, by Dr. 
Alfred Carpenter, 488. 

Town sewage, by William Hope, 

489 . 
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Sewers. Sewage works at, Stroud, ac- 
count of, by K.-Brudenell Carter, 480. 

Sewell, Colonel, observations on emi- 
gration, 548. 

Sexes, the separation of, in education, 
^ W. Cooke Taylor, ,‘550. 

Shaw, Mr., observations on reformatory 
and industrial schools, :244. 

Simmons, William, observations on the 
education of nefrlected children, 328. 

Smith, ES'stace, M.D., the value of 
vaccination, 477- 

Smith, T. Sherwood, certain defects in 
the county courts, 204^; obseryitions 
on emigration, 540. 

Smoking, the claim of, to national con- 

• sideration, by T. Reynolds, 405. ■ 

Solly, Rev. II., observation^ on con- 
tagious diseases, 450. 

■ Co-operation as il 

affects the working classes. 

Spence, William, patent laws in prin- 
ciple and practice, 172; discussion, 
180 ; observations on the patent laws, 
187. 

Sproat, Q-. M., iuiproveiuont in tlic ad- 
ministration of the poor law, 517 ; 
diseussion, 522. 

Stallard, J. II., pauper lunalics and 
their treatment, 405 ; observations 
on uncontrollable drunkenness, 427 ; 
on eontagious diseases, 450 ; on the 
poor law, 518, 520, 521, 522; 523. 

State agency, employment of, 20. 

Steinthal, Rev. S. A., observations on 
national education, 373 ; on the poor 
law, 519, 523. 

Stoddart, W. Walter. The drinkable 
waters of Bristol, 459. 

Strachey, Sir Edward, Bart. How may 
the condition of the agricultural 
labourer be improved ? 558 ; discus- 
sion, 502 ; observations on unscc- 
tarian and religious teaching, 298. 

Strongman, Rev. J. M., observations on 
ohiigration, 549. 

Stroud Sewage Works, by R. Brudeuell 
Carter, 489. 

Sullivan, Rev. Mr., observations on in- 
fanticide, 214. 

Swaine, W. P. Should the principle 
of the Contagious DiseasCvs’ Act be 
applied to the civil population ? 
438 ; discussion, 44 * 

Symonds, J. A., 3lx.^i)., address on 

"health, 58; ancient sanitary laws, 
0^; recent advance of public hy- 
giene, 01 ; degeneracy resulting from 
over-crowding, 01 ; the public liealth 
department, 04 ; want of unobjoc- 
liouable sports and amusements, 05; 


recommendations of tlie joint cofTi- 
iiiitte of 1808, <)0 ; the menv“ ’ia’, 07, 
n.\ vaccination, 08; ideal health, 
(>9 ; object of the liygienic art, ib. 
epidemics, 72. 

Symonds, J, A., M.D. What legis- 
^lativo measures might' bo proposed to 
deal with uncontrollable drunken- 
^ ness ? 415 ; discussion, 420 ; observa- 
tions on drunkenness, 42t>, 428. 
Tallack, William. The dignity and 
efficacy of English law as diminished 
by the capital penalty, 271. 

Taxation, '^cc Fiscal reform. 

and debt, Incidence of, on the 

J industrious classes, by \jr. Burt, OO’. 
Taxes, edueutional, 49, 53. 

Taylor, Charles, M.D. Should the 
principle of tlie Contrgious Diseases 
Act be applied to the civil population ? 
"442; discussion, 444. 

Wlialeley Cooke. The separa- 
tion of the sexes in education, 3.59 ; 
“discussHm, 357 ; observations on in- 
fanticide, 214, drunkenness, 4:^7. 
Tebbutt, C. P., observations on England 
and her colonies, 128 ; on the agri- 
cultural labourer, 502, 503, 

Technical education, 57. 

Tibbets, R. W. Ipiprovcjnent in (he 
administ. aiion i tlie poor law, 51.5 ; 
discussion, 520. 

Tomlinson, Mrs, 0., on the condition of 
women and children in workhoiuscs, 
010 . 

Torrens, R. R. , M.P. Estate Aid to 
Emigration, . .524 ; discussion, 541 ; 
obseiwations ^ on England and lier 
colonies, J24'' on the agricultural 
labourer, 509. 

Town Sew'age,f.by William Hope, 489. 
Trade, address by the Rt. Hon. Stetihen 
Cave, M.?,, 77. 

Tn«de legislation, 84^ 

Trades’ Unions, 22. 

— — Legislation for Trades’ 

Unions, by Mr. Serjeant Cox, 000. 
Trench, W. S., M.D., observations on 
infectious diseases, 408, 412. 

Turner, Themas, observations on un- 
sectarian and religious teacliiiig, 290 ; 
on national education, 372 ; on tlio 
educational c >uncil, 370. 

Twining, Miss, observations on the poor 
law, 520. V 

Unsoctarian edw. cation. /SVe Education. 
Upcott, J. S., observations on pv«on 
labour and discipline, 200*; on \ie 
agricultural labourer^ 504. 

Vaccination, 08, 391, n. 

by Henry Buinc, M.D. ,487. 
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V.iccinaiion. The value of vaccination,* 
by liJushico Sinith, M.D., 477 

JL * . J fc — Scrofula in relation to vacci- 
nation, by A. Ilavilancl, 495. 

Vagranej, 91. 

AVntilation of the Sewers at Clifton, 
by S. Sneacle Brown, 491. 

Wiulclilovo, Alfre;l, D.C.L., observatioift 
on cliaritflble endowments, 144. 

Waddington, Horace, observations on 
endowed schools, 348; on female 
education, 3()4. 

Witter supply to dwellings, Method of 
])reventing lead contamiiAtion in, by 
Jlirain Haines, 4(^1.^ 

Waters of Briiy;^)!, The drinkable, by , 
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